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PREFACE. 


IN  falfillipg  Ae  eDgagement  iihieh  I  hmre  eome  wi« 
der  to  the  public  Yriilk  respect  to  the  History  of  Ameri* 
eu,  it  vn9  my  intention  not  to  haye  published  any  part 
of  the  work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  The  pre« 
sent  state  of  the  British  Colomes  has  induced  me  to  al* 
ter  that  resolution.  Wl^e  they  are  engaged  in  civil 
war  with  Great  Britaia»  inquiries  and  speeulations  con* 
earning  thdr  ancient  forms  of  policy  and  laws^  which  ex-* 
ist  no  longer^  cannot  be  interesting.  The  attention  and 
eiq^etation  of  mankind  are  now  turned  towards  their 
future  condition.  In  whatcYcr  manner  this  unhappy 
contest  may  terminate^  a  new  order  i^  things  must  arise 
in  North  America^  and  its  affairs  will  assume  another  as* 
poet.  I  waity  with  the  solicitude  of  a  good  citizen^  un* 
ill  the  ferment  subsides^  and  regular  government  be  re- 
establishedy  and  then  I  shall  return  to  this  part  of  my 
worfc^  in  which  I  had  made  some  progress.  That  to* 
getber  with  the  history  of  Portuguese  America^  and  of 
the  settlements  made  by  the  several  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  West  India  islands^  will>  complete  my  plan» 

The  three  volumes  which  I  now  ^lublish,  contain  an 
a^coMt  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the 
l^rcgress  of  the  Spamsh  armsAnd  colonies  there.  This 
is.  n^  only  the  most  s^endid  portion  of  the  American 
Ptovy  bitf  90  ipuch  detached^  asi  by  itsell^  to  form  a 
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perfect  whole^  remarkable  for  the  unity  of  the  8ubjeet« 
As  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the  Spaniards  in  plant- 
ing colonies^  i¥hioh  hare  been  adopted  in  some  measure 
by  every  nation^  are  unfolded  in  tiiis  part  of  my  work,  it 
^ill  serve  as  a  proper  introduction  to  the  history  of  all 
the  European  establishments  in  Americ^^  and  convey 
such  information  concerning  this  important  article  of 
policy^  as  may  be  deemed  no  less  interesting  than  curi- 
ous. 

In  describing  the  achievements  and  institutions  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  New  Worlds  I  have  departed,  in  many 
instances,  from  the  accounts  of  preceding  historians,  and 
have  often  related  facts  which  seem  to  have  been  un* 
known  to  them.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  puMie  to  mention 
the  sources  from  which  I  have  derived  such  intelligence 
as  justifies  me  either  in  placing  transactions  in  a  new 
light,  or  in  forming  any  new  opinion  with  respect  to  their 
eauses  and  effects.  This  duty  I  perform  with  greatest 
satisfaction,  as  it  will  aSbrd  an  oj^rtunity  of  ei^ress- 
ing  my  gratitude  to  those  benefoctors  who  have  honour- 
ed me  with  their  countenance  and  aid  in  my  researches. 

As  it  was  from  Spain  that  I  had  to  expect  the  most 
important  information,  with  regard  to  this  part  of  my 
work,  I  considered  it  as  a  very  foH)^iate  circumstanee 
for  me,  when  lord  Grantham,  to  whom  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  personally  known,  and  with  whose  liberality  of 
sentiment,  and  disposition  to  oblige,  I  was  well  acquaint- 
ed, was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Madrid. 
Upon  applying  to  him>  I  met  with  such  a  reception  as 
satisfied  me  that  his  endtevo^rs  would  be  employed  in 
the  most  proper  manner,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gratifi- 
cation of  my  wishes ;  and  I  am  perfectly  sensible,  that 


what  progress  I  hav6  made  in  my  inquiries  among  the 
Spaniards^  ought  to  be  aseribed  ehiefly  to  their  know- 
ing how  much  his  Lordship  interested  himself  in  my 
suecess. 

But  did  I  owe  nothing  more  to  Lord  Grantham,  than 
the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from  his  attention 
in  engaging  Mr.  WaddiIove>  the  chaplain  of  his  embas- 
sy,  to  take  the  conduct  of  my  literary  inquiries  in  Spam, 
the  obligations  I  lie  under  to  him  would  be  very  great. 
During  Ave  years^  that  gentleman  has  earried  on  re- 
searches for  my  behoof,  with  such  activity,  perseve- 
rance and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  whieh  his  atten- 
tion was  turned,  as  have  filled  me  with  no  less  astonish- 
ment than  satisfaction.  He  procured  for  me  the  greater 
part  of  the  Spanish  books,  which  I  have  consulted ;  and 
as  many  of  them  were  printed  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  are  become  extremely  rare^  the  collecting 
of  these  was  such  an  occupation  as  alone  required  much 
time  and  assiduity.  To  his  friendly  attention  I  am  in- 
debted for  copies  of  several  valuable  manuscripts,  con- 
taining facts  and  details  which  I  might  have  searched 
for  in  vain,  in  works  that  have  been  made  public.  En- 
couraged by  the  inviting  good  will  with  which  Mr.  Wad- 
dilove  conferred  his  favours,  I  transmitted  to  him  a  set 
of  queries  with  respect  both  to  the  customs  and  policy 
of  the  native  Americans  and  the  nature  of  several  in- 
stitutions in  the  Spanish  settlements,  framed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  a  Spaniard  might  answer  them,  vrithout 
disclosing  any  thing  that  was  improper  to  be  communi- 
cated to  a  foreigner*  He  translated  these  into  Spanish, 
and  obtained  from  various  persons  who  had  resided  in 
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most  of  the  Spanish  colonies^  sueh  replies  as  hare  afford- 
ed me  much  instruction* 

Notwithstanding  those  peculiar  adrantages  with  which 
my  inquiries  were  carried  on  in  Spain,  it  is  with  regret 
I  am  obliged  to  add,  that  their  success  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  beneficence  of  individuals,  not  to  any  communica- 
4ion  by  public  authority.  By  a  single  arrangement  of 
Philip  II.  the  records  of  the  Spanish  monarohy  are  de- 
posited in  the  Jb*chivo  of  Simancas,  near  Yalladolid,  at 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  supreme  courts  of  justice. 
The  papers  relative  to  America,  and  chiefly  to  that  early 
period  of  its  history,  towards  which  my  attention  was 
direeted,  are  so  numerous,  that  they  alone  according  to 
one  account,  fill  the  largest  apartment  in  the  Archive  $ 
and,  aceordfaig  to  another  they  compose  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-three  large  bundles.  Conscious  of  possessing, 
in  some  degree,  the  industry  which  belongs  to  a  histori- 
an,  the  prospect  of  such  a  treasure  excited  my  most  ar- 
dent curiosity.  But  the  prospect  of  it  is  all  that  I  have 
eiyoyed.  Spain  with  an  excess  of  caution,  has  uniform- 
ly thrown  a  veil  over  her  transactions  in  America.  From 
strangers  they  are  concealed  with  peculiar  solicitude. 
Even  to  her  own  subjects  the  Archivo  of  Simancas  is 
not  opened  without  a  particular  order  from  the  crown ; 
and  after  obtaining  that,  papers  cannot  be  copied  with- 
out paying  fees  of  office  so  exorbitant,  that  the  expense 
exceeds  what  it  would  be  proper  to  bestow,  when  the 
gratification  of  literary  curiosity  is  the  only  object.  It 
is  to  be  hopedf  that  the  Spaniards  will  at  last  discover 
this  system  of  concealment  to  be  no  less  impolitic  than 
illiberal*     From  what  I  have  experienced  in  the  course 
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bT  my  inqniriesy  I  am  datiafied^  that  upon  a  more  mtwte 
fieratiiiy  into  their  early  operations  in  the  New  Worid^ 
howerer  reprehensible  the  aetioas  of  individnab  may  q^ 
pear,  the  eonduet  of  the  nation  vfiU  be  pkoed  in  a  more 
favourable  lights 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  yery  dMRsrent  sentiments 
preyail.  Having  searehed,  vrithont  sneeess,  in  Spain, 
for  a  letter  of  Cortes  to  Charles  Y.  written  soon  after 
he  landed  in  the  Meadean  empire^  which  has  not  hither- 
to been  published  ;  it  occurred  to  me,  that  as  the  empe- 
ror was  setting  out  for  Ctermany  at  the  time  when  the 
messengers  from  Cortes  arrived  in  Europe,  the  letter 
with  whieh  they  were  entrusted  m%ht  possibly  be  pre- 
served in  the  Imperial  library  of  Tienna.  I  eommuai- 
eated  this  idea  to  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  with  whom 
I  have  long  had  the  honour  to  live  in  friendship,  and 
I  had  soon  the  pleasure  to  learn,  that  upon  his  ap- 
plication, her  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  issue  an  order,  that  not  only  a  copy  of  that 
letter  (if  it  were  found,)  but  of  any  other  papers  in  the 
library,  which  could  throw  light  upon  the  History  of 
America,  should  be  transmitted  to  me*  The  letter  from 
Cortes  is  not  in  the  Imperial  library,  but  an  authentic 
copy  attested  by  a  notary,  of  the  letter  written  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  colony  planted  by  him  at  Yera  Cruz, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  YoL  i.  p.  411,  having  been 
found,  it  was  transcribed  and  sent  to  me*  As  this  let<> 
ter  is  no  less  curious,  and  as  little  known  as  that  which 
was  the  object  of  my  inquiries,  I  have  given  some  ae- 
eount  in  its  proper  plaee,  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice in  it.  Together  with  it,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter  from  Coirtes,  containing  s^  long  account  of  his  oiqie- 
ditioDi  to  Hon|luni8|  with  respect  to  which  I  did  not 
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think  it  necessary  to  ektor  into  any  particular  detail  j 
and  likewise  ^hoee  curious  Mexiean  paintings,  whieh  I 
^ave  described.  Vol  ii.  p.  190* 

My  inquiries  at  St.  Petersburgh  were  carried  on  with 
fcqual  facility  and  success.    In  examining  into  the  aeae^ 
est  communication  between  our  continent  and  that  of 
America,  it  became  of  consequence  to  obtain  authentic 
information  concerning  the  discoveries  of  the  Russians 
in  their  navigation  from  Kamchatka  towards  the  coast  of 
America.     Accurate  relations  of  their  first  voyage,  in 
1741,  h»ve  been  published  by  MuUer  and  Gmellin.  Sever* 
9i  foreign  authors  have  entertained  an  opinion,  that  the 
eourt  of  Bussia  studiously  conceals  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  by  more  recent  navigators,  and  suffers 
the  public  to  be  amused  with  false  accounts  of  their 
route.    Such  Conduct  appeared  to  me  unsuitable  to  those 
liberal  sentiments,    and  that  patronage  of  science,  for 
which  the   present  sovereign  of  Bussia  is  eminent ;  nor 
could  I  discern  any  political  reason,  that  might  render 
it  improper  to  apply  for  information  concerning  the  late 
attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  a  communication  be- 
tween Asia  and  America.     My  ingenious  countryman, 
I}r*  Bogerson,  first  physician  to  the  empress,  presented 
my  request  to  her  Imperial  Majesty,  who  not  only  dis- 
claimed any  idea  of  concealment,  but  instantly  ordered 
the  journal  of  Captain  Krenitzin,    who  conducted  the 
only  voyage  of  discovery  made  by  public  authority  since 
the  year  1741,  to  be  translated,  aud  his  original  chart 
to  be  copied  for  my  use.     By  consulting  them,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  give  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  pro- 
gress and  extent  of  the  Bussian  discoveries,  than  has 
hitherto  been  communicated  to  the  public. 


From  otiier  quartos  I  faaye  received  iDfermation  of 
great  utility  and  importimee*  Mr.  k  Cheralfer  de  Ka^ 
to,  the  minister  from  Portagal  to  the  oonrtof  G^eat 
Britain,  who  oomoDAnded  for  soToral  years  at  Matagros- 
so,  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  interior  part 
of  Brazil^  where  the  Indians  are  numeroas,  and  tiieir 
origfaial  manners  little  altered  by  iatereourse  with  Eu- 
ropeans,  was  pleased  to  send  me  rery  full  answers  to 
some  queries  coneerning  the  character  and  institutions  * 
of  tibe  natiyes  of  America,  which  his  polhe  reception  of 
an  application  made  to  him  in  my  name  encouraged  me 
to  pn^se.  These  satisfied  me,  that  he  had  contem- 
plated, with  a  discerning  attention,  the  curious  objects 
which  his  situation  presented  to  his  yiew,  and  I  have  tf- 
ten  followed  him  as  one  of  my  best  instructed  guides. 

M*  Suard,  to  whose  elegant  translation  of  the  History 
of  the  Beign  of  Charles  V.  I  owe  the  favourable  rec^ 
tion  of  that  work  on  the  continent,  procured  m^ypM^^i^s 
to  the  same  queries  from  M.  de  Bougainville,  who  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  Indians  both  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  from  M.  Godin  le  jeune,  who  re- 
sided fifteen  years  among  the  Indians  in  Quito,  and 
twenty  years  in  Cayenne.  The  latter  are  more  valuable 
from  having  been  examined  by  M.  de  la  Condamiae,  who, 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  made  some  short  addi- 
tions to  them,  which  maybe  considered  as  the  last  ef- 
fort of  that  attention  to  science  which  occupied  a  long 
life. 

My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one  region  in  Amer* 
ica.  Governor  Hutchinson  took  the  trouble  of  recom- 
mending the  consideration  of  my  queries  to  Mr.  Haw- 
I^y  and  ])f r.  Brainerd,  two  protestant  missionaries,  em- 


(doyed  aiMBg  the  Iiidfons  of  the  Five  Natiots,  vfho  fa- 
Toured  me  irith  aBswers,  which  discoter  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  people  whose  customs  they  describe. 
From  William  Smithy  Esq.  the  ingenious  historian  of 
New  York)  I  reedyed  some  useful  information*  When 
I  enter  upon  the  History  of  our  colonies  in  North  Amer- 
iea^  I  shall  have  occasion  to  acknowledge  how  much  I 
baye  been  indebted  to  many  other  gentlemen  of  that 
country* 

From  the  valuable  Collection  of  Yoyages  made  by 
Alexander  Dalrymple>  Esq.  with  whose  attention  to  the 
ffistory  of  navigation  and  discovery  the  public  is  well 
-acquainted^  I  have  received  some  very  rare  books^  par- 
ticularly two  very  large  volumes  of  Memorials,  partly 
manuscript  and  partly  in  print,  which  were  presented  to 
the  court  of  Spain  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and 
Philip  IT.  From  these  I  have  learned  many  curious 
particulars  with  respect  to  the  interior  state  of  the  Span- 
ish colonies,  and  the  various  schemes  formed  fortbeir  im- 
provement. As  this  collection  of  Memorials  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colbert  Library,  I  have  quoted  them  by 
that  tide. 

All  those  books  and  manuscripts  I  have  consulted  with 
that  attention  which  the  respect  due  from  an  author  to 
the  public  required ;  and  by  minute  references  to  them, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  authenticate  whatever  I  relate. 
The  longer  I  reflect  on  the  nature  of  historical  compo- 
sition,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  this  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy is  necessary.  The  historian  who  records  the 
events  of  his  own  time,  is  credited  in  proportion  to  the 
opinion  which  the  public  entertains  with  respect  to  his 
means  of  information  and  his  veracity.    He  who  deline- 


ales  thiB  transactions  of  a  remote  periodt  lias  no  title  to 
elaim  assent^  unless  he  produoes  evidenee  in  proof  of  his 
assertions.  Without  this^  he  may  write  an  amusiBg  talOf 
but  eannot  be  said  to  have  composed  an  authentic  histo- 
ry* In  those  sentiments  I  have  been  oonfirme4  by  the 
(^nnion  of  an  autlior)''^  whom  his  industry^  eruditiooy  and 
discernmentf  haye  deservedly  placed  in  a  high  rank 
among  the  most  eminent  historians  of  the  age. 

My  readers  will  observe^  that  in  mentioning  sums  of 
money,  I  have  uniformly  followed  the  Spanish  n^ethod 
of  computing  by  pes09»  In  Ameriooj  the  peso/uertci  or 
dwro9  is  the  only  one  known^  and  that  is  always  meant 
when  any  sum  imported  from  America  is  mentioned. 
The  peso  fuerte^  as  well  as  other  coins^  has  varied  in 
its  numerary  value ;  but  I  have  been  advised,  without  at- 
tending to  such  minute  variations,  to  consider  it  as  equal 
to  four  shillings  and  sixpense  of  our  money.  It  is  to  be 
ren^embered,  however^  that  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  effective  value  of  a  peso,  i.  e.  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  it  represented,  or  of  goods  which  it  would  pur- 
chase, was  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  at  present. 


N.  B.  Since  this  edition  was  put  into  the  press^  a  His- 
tory of  Mexico,  in  two  volumes  in  quarto,  translated 
from  the  Italian  of  the  Abbe  D.  Francesco  Savario  Cla- 
vigero,  has  been  published.  From  a  person,  who  is  a 
native  of  New  Spain,  who  has  resided  forty  years  in 
that  country  and  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Mexican 
language,  it  was  natural  to  expect  much  new  infbrtna- 

•  Mr.  Gibbon. 


tion.  U^il  perusing  his  werk>  howererf  I  find  tbat  it 
contains  hardly  any  addkion  to  the  ancient  History  of 
the  Mexican  empire^  as  related  by  Accosta  and  Herre- 
ra>  but  what  is  derived  from  the  improbable  narratives 
tad  fanciful  oonjeetures  of  Torquemada  and  Boturinid 
Haying  copied  their  splendid  descriptions  of  the  high 
state  of  civilization  in  the  Mexican  empire^  M.  ClaTige- 
ro^  in  the  abundance  of  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his 
native  country,  charges  me  mth  having  mistaken  some 
points,  and  ^ith  having  misrepresented  others,  in  the 
history  of  it.  When  an  author  is  conscious  of  having  ex- 
erted industry  in  research,  and  inoqiartiality  in  decision^ 
be  may,  without  presumption^  claim  vrhat  praise  is  due 
to  these  qualities,  and  he  cannot  be  insensible  to  any  ac- 
cusation that  tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  claim.  A 
feeling  of  this  kind  has  induced  me  to  examine  such 
strictures  of  M.  Clavigero  on  my  History  of  America  as 
merited  any  attention,  especially  as  these  are  made  by 
one,  vfho  seemed  to  possess  the  means  of  obtaining  ac- 
curate information ;  and  to  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  is  destitute  of  any  just  foundation.  This  I  have 
done  in  notes  upon  the  passages  in  my  History,  which 
gave  rise  to  his  criticisms. 

College  of  Edinburgh, 
March  Ut  1788. 
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$L  THBprogWM^f  ineiiiDdifMTa^ii^airipeqdiiii; 
^he  tftrious  parts  of  the  eartli^  boA  hwa  extremijr  skw* 
Several  aget  elapaed  brfare  they^Mmoved  tat  from  tkfse 
mild  and  fertile  regions  where  tkey  were  eriginaUy  jdaced 
hj  their  Oeator*  The  oeoaaion^if  their  first  general 
dispersion  is  known ;  but  we  are  umeqnainted  with  the 
eourse  of  their  nugrations,  or  the  time  when  they  took 
possession  of  the  difcrei^  eoiuttries  Triud&  thi^  now  in«- 
hahit*  Nekher UatMyner traditioa ftmith  snch  infor* 
matiote  eoneeraing  dM^se  remote  eweolSf  as  enables  us  to 
trace,  with  any  certmnty,  the  (^orations  of  the  human 
race  in  the  infaney  of  society. 

$  H.  Tf  e  may  eenclude,  howcTW^  that  afl  the^  early 
migrations  of  iMnkind  were  made  by  land..  The  ocegn^ 
whieh  surrounds  the  habUahle  earthr-as  w^  as  the  rairi- 
m»  arms  of  the  sea  which  separate  o«e  region  firam 
motiier,  though  destined  to  fiftciUtate  the  eomoMuiieatlsn 
between  distant  eountries,  seesn,  at  first  view^  to  he  form* 
ed  tii  cheek  the  progress  of  man,  and  to  mark  the  bounds 
<^  that  portion  of  the  g^obe  to  wUeh  na^re  had  eonfii^ 
him.  It  was  long,  we  may  befiete^  b^knre  mta  attem|it« 
ed  to  pass  these  fermidable  barriers,  and  became  ma 
skiifnl  and  adrenturous  as  to  commit  themsehes  to  tiia 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  or  to  quit  their  natite 
chores  in  tiuest  of  remote  and  unknown  regla 


$  in.  Navigation  and  sMp-bnflding  are  arts  io  nite  and 
•omplieated,  that  they  require  Uie  ingenuity,  a»  weB  atf 
experience,  of  many  sueeessive  ages  to  bring  them  to 
any  degree  of  perfection.  From  the  raft  or  eanoe,  whidi 
first  served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river  that  ohstmet* 
ed  him  in  the  chase,  to  the  constmetion  of  a  vessel  eapa« 
bfe  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew  i9iih  safety  to  a  distant 
eoast,  the  progress  in  improvement  is  immense*  Many 
efifiyrts  would  be  made,  many  experiments  woiM  be  1ffied» 
and  much  labour  as  iveli  as  invention  would  be  employed^ 
before  men  eould  aecompllsh  this  arduous  and  importaift 
undertaking.  The  rude  and  imperfioct  state  in  which 
navigation  is  still  fbund  among  vil  nations  which  are  not 
mmsideraMy  eivfliaed,  corresponds  with  this  aeeoovt  of 
its  progress,  and  demonstrates  tiiat,  in  early  times,  the 
art  was  ifiot  soliir  hnproved  as  to  enaUe  men  to  u&dey<- 
take  distant  voyages,  or  to  attempt  remerte  discoveries. 

§  TV.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navfgaticm  be- 
■  came  known,  a  new  species  of  correspondence  among  men 
took  place.  Tt  !s  tlmn  this  era,  ^t  we  must  date  tlKt 
commencement  of  such  an  intercourse  among  nations  as 
deserves  Ac  appellatton  of  commeree.-^Men  are,  indeed, 
'  Uir  advanced  in  improvement  befcre  commerce  becomes 
an  objetJt  of  great  lAiportanee  to  them*  lliey  must  even 
have  made  some  considerable  jNrogress  towards  eiviliza- 
iion,  before  they  acquire  the  idea  of  propeKy,  and  ascer- 
tain it  so  perfeetly,  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  most 
fAniple  of  fA  eontraets,  that  of  exchanging  by  barter  one 
rude  eommoAify  for  another.  But  as  soon  as  this  impor- 
tant Tight  is  aitaUfbhed,  and  every  individual  feels  that 
he  has  an  ex^sive  title  to  possess  or  to  alienate  what- 
ever he  has  acquired  by  Ms  own  labour  and  dexterity,  the 
%attts  and  ingenufty  of  his  nature  suggest  to  him  a  new 
method  of  increasing  his  asequitftious  and  enjoyments,  liy 
tfispbsing  of  what  is  doporftuous  in  his  own  stores,  in  order 
to  procure  wliat  is  nMrssary  or  desirable  in  those  of  other 
'men*  Tbns  a  eommerolal  intercourse  ^begins,  and  is  ear- 
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ilngreefl^  tliAy  datcoirer  ibit  adghboaring  trHiet  potsetf 
vjbat  UijBy  tbeaiselTes  waat*  and  eigiqr  eomfbrto  of  wUek 
|k^  wiA  t0  partek/i.  In  Ae  same  modey  and  upon  th# 
same  prineiplei  tkat  domestie  traffic  is  carried  on  witbiai 
tLt  soeietyt  an  exteraid  eommerce  is  «»taMislied  witli 
(Mher tribes  ernaMMB.  Tlieir nratual intereat  and  nuitnaji 
wants  renter  tiib  intercrarse  desiraUa^  and  impereeptibly 
tnttsdaoe  the  maxims  and  la^rs  whioh  faeiUtate  its  prov 
gress  and  render  k  seeure* .  Bnt  no  very  extensive  cem« 
flseree  ean  take  plaee  between  eoati|^ua  provineesy  wbiisf 
tM41  and  oUmate  being  nearly  the  sanmj  yield  sinMla? 
predneAkins.  Bemete  eonntdes  cannot  eonvey  their  eonu 
Bsailties  Iqr  land  to  those  (daees  irhMBf  on  a^eonnt  of  their 
«arity»  they  are  desired  and  beeone  Talnahle.  It  is  to 
naTigation  that  men  are  indflMed  tat  the.power  of  traav* 
porting  the  snp^flaons  stook  of  <me  part  of  the  earth  to 
eUjq^y  the  wants  of  another*  The  laxories  and  Uessii^ 
of  a  partieukr  eUmate  are  no  longer  ooofined  to  itself 
idoBSf  bnt  the  oi^^rment  of  them  is  eommanieated  to 
the  most  distant  regions. 

In  pr^MTtion  as  the  kaowMgo  of  the  advantages  de- 
tivedftom  navigation  and  eoasmeiwe  oontinned  to  spread^ 
the  interoonrse  among  nations  extended.  19ie  ainhitinn 
of  eonqpi6st»  or  the  noeessii^  of  proeuiing  new  settle** 
ments,  were  no  longer  the  sole  nsotives  of  visiting  difr> 
tant  lands.  The  desire  of  gmi  became  a  new  incentivo 
to  aetivUy»  rmised  adventnrers^  and  sent  tiiem  fiwrth  upon 
long  vcg^agesy  in  search  of  eomrtries^  whose  products  or 
wants  might  inorease  that  cireulaiionf  which  nonrishes 
cmd  gives  v%onr  to  eonuneirce.  Trade  f»oved  a  preat 
lonree  of  diseovery>  it  opened  midumwn  seasf  itpenctoitod 
into  new  regions^  and  con^ribatrd  more  than  any  other 
eanse^  to  hriag  men  aeqnainted  with  the  sitnationf  the 
nntiMae,  and  eemmoditaet  of  the  diflSorent  parts  of  ihfi 
I^Mie.  Bnt  even  after  a  regnlareommoreewnsestahlished 
in, the  werMi  after  nations  were  eonsiderahly  oivilizedy 
and  the  sciences  and  arts  were  eoitivated  with  ardor  and 


Iteeeiif  tevigftteft  emtittiied  to  be  to  hapewtotA,  Umi  it 
«m  harily  be  said  lo  bave  aivtteod  begriMdl  tbe  infiMMjr  of 
its  ia^iroroaieitt  in  tbe  atiekiit  world. 

$  y.  AmiMts  oil  ibe  nolioiis  of  aotbiiiity  Ibc  atrnetoro 
of  tMr  Teiaeb  wm  extmnely  mde,  and  tbeir  lootbodof 
woridng  tbem  very  defeeiire.  Tbey  iroro  moaequuntod 
wkh  tome  of  tbe  greoit  pruniplf  and  operotiaBB  bi  iMm* 
gatioiu  wblob  are  now  eonsidewd  as  tbe  flnt  ohMBnte 
oa  wbieb  tbat  teieoee  is  fomided«  Tboii|^  tbat  pvofcrtjr 
of  die  magnet^  I^  wbkh  it  attvoetairottf  wu  well  fcaown 
iotbe  oneients,  iU  more  inkpoitwit  aMdminaziog  rivtao 
•f  pointiiig  to  tbe  poles  bad  eotirely  esciqied  tbeir  dbser* 
Beodtiite  of  tiiis  faitbfal  gmdo,  wbiob  now  oon* 
tbo  pilot  witb  so  mueh  certain^  in  tbe  vabooBdod 
oiooan,  duH^g  tbe  darkooss  of  sij^t,  and  wbom  tbe  boaveao 
«ro  eorelHrd  witii  clouds^  tbo  aneiei^  bad  bo  otbor 
ttetbod  <  T^^cgttlatbig  Ibeir  course  tban  by  obcertingtbo 
oon  aiid^trs.  Their  imTigaiioii  was,  of  eooseqaeaeo^ 
moort^^aiid  tindd.  Tbey  durst  oddon  quit  sigbtof 
lHn^l^%  daagert 

and  reHMed  by  all  the  obstruotioiMi^  MaToidaUe  in  bold* 
iflg  ooi^  an  awkward  course*  Ao  iaoMdHUo  leagdfc  of 
^me  was  reqoielte  fiir  perAmniog  royageo^  iriUob  oro 
now  ftaSsbed  in  a  Aort  i^aoe.  Even  la. the  mildest 
elfanates,  and  in  seas  tbe  least  tompestnons,  it  was  onfy 
Airing  tbe  summer  months  that  tbe  lUMtenti  TonUixed  out 
•r  their  hariMmrs.  The  remaiador  of  the  year  was  tost 
In  inaetiftty.  It  woaM  have  been  deonod  most  inoonsid- 
erate  rasbnftss  to  have  braved  tbe  fbry  of  tbe  winds  and 
Waves  dnring  wintw.* 

$  TL  While  both  tbo  scienee  and  pra^iee  of  navigap* 
%ion  oontinued  to  be  so  defeelive^  it  was  an  undertaking 
of  no  small  dlffieuky  and  danger  to  visit  ai^  remote  region 
of  tho  earth.  Under  every  disadvantage^  however,  tbo 
active  sfiril  of  eonkmeree  exerted  itsold  99ie  Egyp- 
tiansy  soon  after  tbe  estaUishment  of  tbeir  monarebyf 
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tre  said  to  have  opened  a  trade  between  tke  Airabian  Oidf 
or  Bed  Sea^  and  the  western  eoast  of  the  great  Indian 
continent  The  eommodkies  -wliieh  they  imported  from 
the  east^  were  carried  by  land  from  the  Arabian  Gnlf  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  conv€^)red  down  that  river  to 
the  Mediterranean.  But  if  the  Egyptians  in  early  times 
iqiplied  themselves  to  commerce^  their  attention  to  it  was 
of  short  duration.  The  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of 
Egypt  produced  the  necessaries  and  eomfocts  of  Kfe  widi 
such  profusion,  as  rendered  its  inhabitants  so  indepen- 
dent  of  other  countries,  that  it  became  an  established 
maxim  among  that  people,  whose  ideas  and  institutions 
dUTered  in  almost  every  point  from  those  of  other  nations, 
to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  foreigners.  In  eonse^ 
quence  of  this,  they  never  went  out  of  their  olpn  country; 
they  held  all  sea-faring  persons  in  detestation,|as  impiow 
and  profane ;  and  fortifying  their  own  harbq^>/  they  de« 
nied  strangers  admittance  into  them ;  *  and  i^  ias  in  tha 
decline  of  their  power,  that  they  again  op^td  their 
ports,  and  resumed  any  communioation  with  ^e^igners. 
$  YII.  T%e  character  and  situation  of  the  Ph^nicians 
were  as  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  eommerce  and  dis- 
jBovery  as  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  averse  to  it.  They 
had  no  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  their  manners  ^ind 
institutions ;  they  were  not  addicted  to  any  singular  and 
unsocial  form  of  superstition ;  they  could  mingle  with 
other  nations  without  scruple  or  reluetance*  The  territory 
which  they  possessed  was  neither  large  nor  fertile.  Com- 
merce was  the  only  source  from  which  they  oould  derive 
opulence  or  power.  Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Phenicians  of  8idon  and  Tyre,  was  more  extensive 
and  cntei^ising  than  that  of  any  state  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  genius  of  the  Phenicians,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
ject of  their  policy  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  were 
entirely  commercial.    They  were  a  people  of  mercliante 

*  Diod.  SicQl.  lib.  i.  p.  78.  ed.  Wesselingi.  Amst  1755.  Strabo» 
lib.  xvii.  p.  1143  ed.  Amst  1707. 


fdbi  aimed  tAihe  empire  of  ike  sea,  and  aetually  pos*> 
pt%wA  it.  Their  ships  not  only  frequented  all  the  ports 
in  the  Meditarranean>  bol  thej  weise  the  £rst  who  ven» 
Jtared  beyend  the  aneient  boundaries  of  navigation^  and| 
|l«niiig  the  Streights  of  Gades,  yisited  the  western  coastf 
ef  Spain  and  Africa.  In  many  of  the  places  to  which 
ihty  resorted,  they  planted  colonies,  and  eommunicated 
to  the  mde  inhabitants  some  knowledge  of  their  arts  and 
inmnnrements*  While  they  extaided  their  discoveries 
towards  the  north  and  the  west,  they  did  not  neglect  to 
pmeteate  into  the  more  ^q^ulent  and  fertile  regions  of 
the  south  and  east.  Having  rendered  themselves  masters 
#f  several  commodious  harbours  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  Arabian  Gul]^,  they^  after  the  example  of  the  Egyp- 
tiaas,  established  a  r^^ular  intercourse  with  Arabia  and 
ib^  continent  of  India  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
eastern  eoasA  of  A&iea  on  the  other.  From  these  countries 
Ithey  in^rted  many  valuable  commodities,  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  during  a  long  period,  engross- 
fd  that  luam^ve  branch  of  commerce  without  a  rival.-^ 
$  Vin.  The  vast  wealth  which  the  Phenicians  acquir- 
ed by.  monopolizing  the  trade  earr^ed  on  in  the  Red  Sea, 
iaeited  their  neighbours  the  Jews,  under  the  prosperous 
nigas  of  David  and  Solomon,  to  aim  at  being  admitted 
to  some  share  of  H^  This  they  obtained,  partly  by  theh* 
fonquest  of  Idumea,  which  stretches  along  the  Red  Sea, 
t^d  partly  by  their  alUanc6  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre. 
Solomon  fitted  out  fleets,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
rhemcpm  pilots,,  sailed  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  Tarshish  and 
Ophir.  These  k  is  probable  were  ports  in  India  and  Africa 
which  their  conductors  were  accustomed  to  frequent,  and 
frumthem  the  Jewish  ships  returned  with  such  valuable 
cargoes  as  suddenly  diffused  wealth  and  splendor  thi^ough 
the.  kbigdom  of  Israel.f    But  the  singular  institutions 

•  Sec  Note  I.  at  the  end  of  the  volunic. 
t  Momoire  sur  Ic  Pays  d'Ophir  par  M.  d*Anvillc,  Mero.  rf« 
TAcatl^jgA.  dcs  luscript.  torn,  xxx,  83. 


#f  the  Jcmii  tke  eteerraaoe  of  vikUh  Wit  mihuJJbp 
their  divine  legitlaloir^  with  an  ivteBtfam  ctf  presapfky 
Hkern  a  separate  peqAe,  imiafeetad  bj  idalstryt  flunuedm 
ttational  character  iaeapaUe  of  thi^  open  and  libcia| 
intercourse  with  itirangers  which  oovuaeiee  re|iinM« 
Aecor^ngly^  this  uasoeial  fenius  of  the  people*  tegethlv 
with  the  disasterft  which  befei  the  Mngdem  of  Israel^  pM* 
irented  the  comiaereial  spirit  which  their  aMoardM  labour* 
9A  to  introdoee  and  to  cherish^  fimn  spreading  aoMH^ 
them.  The  Jews  eaanot  besnaabered  anMH^  the  natini 
which  contributed  to  inpveif^  amigalion,  tm  to  eil«4 
discovery. 

$  IX.  But  though  the  iaitmetiiBS  and  anai^  «f  t&t 
I^enfeians  were  iBMiUe  to  aiould  the  iMoners  and  t^Eapw 
of  the  Jews>  in  o^ipositioB  to  the  leadeaejr  of  their  Immii 
they  transmitted  the  oonuaereial  spirit  with  &eifify,  and 
In  full  vigor,  to  their  own  ^teseeaduits  the  Carthm^ateat,^ 
The  commenwealA  of  Carthage  a{qpUedto  trade  msi  ta 
naval  aflTairs,  with noless  ardoTf  fogemdlyy  and aaaeuWy 
than  its  parent  state.  Carthage  early  rivalM^  and  soea^ 
surpassed.  Tyre  in  opmlenee  and  power,  but  seems  not  to 
have  aimed  at  obtainiag  any  share  ia  the  e^MAicae  wilk 
Ipdia.  The  Fhemetens  had  eagiwsed  ti^  aadhad  awdk^ 
a  command  of  the  Bed  Sea  as  seeund  te  them  th#  ^M- 
elusive  possessi^i  df  that  laerative  toaaeh  eftmdsv  Th» 
eemmercial  activity  of  the  CarthaginlaM  was  e:Ge«tNl  itf 
another  direction.  Without  eetttendiag  Ibr  the  tM4e  4ff 
the  east  with  th^  motiier  cmurtry,  they  extended  Om^P 
navigation  chiefly  towards  the  west  and  M^rth.  FoBewhi^ 
the  course  which  the  Pherieians  had  opened,  th^  paesed 
the  Streif^tsof  Gades,  and  pushing  thdr  diaeoraltea  flu^ 
beyond  those  of  the  parent  state,  visited  not  owty  alt  the 
i^oasts  of  Spain,  but  those  of  Gaul,  and  penelMMt  4iC 
last  into  Britain.  At  the  same  time  that  tb^  a^qiiireA 
knowledge  of  new  countries  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  they 
gradually  carried  their  reseslrebes  towards  the  Seul!h. 
They  made  considerable  progress,  by  land,  into  the  inte- 
rior provinces  of  Africa,  traded  with  some  of  them,  and 


irfijeetnd  «Cbert  to  their  empire.  They  sailed  along  the 
YesteFD  coast  of  that  great  eontinent^  almost  to  the  tropio 
•f  CaheeTf  and  {danted  set^tal  eolonies^  in  order  to  eiyil- 
hie  the  nativesy  and  aeeustom  them  to  eommerce.  They 
dieeo?ered  the  Fortnnate  Idanda,  now  luiown  by  the  name 
ef  the  Caaariesy  the  ntmest  honndary  of  aneient  naviga- 
lioB  in  tlie  western  oeeaa*'* 

'  Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  Fhenieians  and  Cartha<« 
^ians  in  their  knowledge  of  the  globe»  owing  entirely 
1^  the  desire  of  extendbig  their  trade  firom  one  country  to 
another.  Comnieree  was  followed  by  its  usual  cAecto 
among  both  these  people.  It  awakened  curiosity,  enlarged 
Ae  ideas  and  desires  of  men,  and  incited  them  to  boI4 
arterpvises.  Voyages  were  nndertaken,  the  sole  object 
of  whiofa  wae  to  discover  new  eeuntries,  and  to  explore 
nnknown  seas.  Sueh,  daring  the  prosperous  age  of  the 
CartbagMan  republie,  were  the  fkmons  naTigations  of 
Hanno  Md  Himileo.  Both  their  fleets  were  equimied 
by  authority  of  the  sonatCf  and  at  pnUie  expense*  Hanno 
#as  dfafoetod  to  steer  towards  the  south,  along  the  ooast 
of  AfHea,  and  he  seems  to  have  adTaneed  nmeh  nearer 
tlie  eqnteoettal  lino  than  any  former  navigator.f  Himjlce 
had  it  fai  charge  to  proeeed  towards  the  north,  and  to  ex« 
umiae  the  western  coaots  of  the  European  coatinent4 
Of  the  same  nature  was  the  extraordinary  narigation  of 
the  i^ienieiaas  round  AfUca.  A  Phenieian  fleet,  wo  are 
toM,  fltted  out  by  Neeho  king  of  Egypt,  took  its  depart 
ture  about  six  hundred  and  four  years  before  the  Chris* 
tian  era,  fVom  a  port  in  the  Red  Bea,  doubled  the  south*' 
«n  promontory  of  Africa,  and  after  a  royage  of  three 
years,  returned  by  the  straits  of  Gades,  to  the  mouUi  of 
the  Kile.^    Eadoxus  <rf*  Cyadeus  is  said  to  haTc  held  the 

•  Plinii  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  37.  edit,  in  usura  Dclph.  4to.  1685, 

t  Plinii  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  y.  c.  i.  Hannonis  Periplus  ap.  Geography 
mlnores,  edit.  Hudsoni,  vol.  i.  p.  i. 

\  Plinii  Nat.  Hist-  lib.  ii.  c.  67.  Festus  Avienus  apod  Bochan* 
Geogr.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  c.  60.  p.  653.    Oper.  vol.  iii.  L.  Bat.  1707. 

$  Herodot.  lib.  it.  c.  43. 
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same  eourse,  and  to  hare  aeeompUshed  the  same  ardnote 
undertaking.^ 

Hiese  voyages,  if  performed  in  the  manner  vhieh  I  have 
related,  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  greatest  effort  of 
navigation  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  if  we  attend  to^ 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  at  that  time,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  we  should  most  admire  the  courage 
and  sagacity  with  which  the  design  was  formed,  w  the 
conduct  and  good  fortune  .  with  which  it  was  executed* 
But,  unfortunately,  all  the  original  and  authentic  accounts 
of  the  Phenieian  and  Carthaginian  voyages,  whether 
undeiiaken  by  publie  authority,  or  in  prosecution  of  thier 
privato  trade,  have  perished.  The  information  which  we 
receive  eonceming  them  from  the  Greek  and, Roman  au^ 
ihors,  is  not  only  obscure  and  inaccurate,  but,  if  we  e^usept 
a  short  narrative  of  Hanno's  expedition^  is  of  suspieious  au^ 
thority.f  "Whatever  acquaintance  with  the  remote  regions 
of  the  earth  the  Phenkians  or  Garthagkiians  may  have 
acquired  was  concealed  from  the  rest  of  mankind  with 
a'mereaatile  jealousy.  Every  thing  relative  to  the  cour^ 
of  their  navigation  was  not  only  a  mystery  of  trade,  but  a 
secret  of  state.  Extraordinary  facts  are  recorded  concern- 
ing their  solicitude  to  prevent  other  nations  tvom  pene- 
trating into  what  they  wished  should  remain  undivuJged.^ 
Many  of  their  discoveries  seem,  accordingly,  to  have 
been  scarcely  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own 
states.  The  navigation  round  Africa,  in  particular,  is 
recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Keman  writers,  rather  as  a 
Bb*angc  amusing  tale,  which  they  either  did  not  compre- 
hend, or  did  not  believe,  than  as  a  real  transaction,  which 
enlarged  th^^ir  knowledge  airi  influenced  their  opinion.^ 
As  neither  the  proji^ss  of  the  Phenieian  and  Carthaginiam 
discoveries,   nor  the  extent  of  their  navigation^  wer^ 

•Plinii  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  67. 

t  See  Note  II. 

^Stn.b.  Geo^r.  lib.  iii.  p.  265.  lib.  xviii.  p.  l\S4^ 

J  See  Note  lU. 
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eommniiieatcd  to  the  i-est  of  mankind,  all  memoriuld  of 
*  Aheii*  extraordinary  skill  in  naval  affairs  seem,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  have  perished,  when  the  maritime  power  of 
-the  former  was  annihilated  bj  Alexander's  eonquefst  of 
*Tyre,  and  the  emjMre  of  the  latter  was  overturned  by 
the  Roman  arms» 

'  §  X.  Leaving,  then,  the  obseure  and  pompous  aceounts  of 
the  Phenieian  and  Carthaginian  voyages  to  the  euriosify 
and  eonjeetnres  of  antiquaries,  history  must  rest  satisfied 
with  relating  the  progress  of  navigation  and  diseovei^ 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which,  though  less  splen- 
>did,  is  better  ascertained.  It  is  evident  that  the  Pheniei- 
ans,  who  instructed  the  Greeks  in  other  useful  sciences 
mud  artSy  did  not  communicate  to  them  that  extensive 
knowledge  of  navigation  which  they  themselves  possessed  ; 
nor  did  the  Romans  imbibe  that  commercial  spirit  and 
ardor  for  diseov^*y  which  distinguished  the  Carthagini- 
ans.  TlMttigh. Greece  be  almoc^t  encompassed  by  the  sea, 
which  formed  many  spacious  bays  and  eommodious  har- 
lioiirs,  though  it  be  surrounded  by  a  vast  numlier  of  fertile 
islands,  yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  favorable  situation^ 
which  seemed  to  invite  that  ingenious  jieople  to  apply 
themselves  tx^  navigation,  it  was  long  before  this  art  at^ 
iained  any  degree  of  perfection  among  them.  Their  ear- 
ly voyages,  the  object  of  which  was  piracy  rather  thaa 
commerce,  were  so  inconsiderable^  that  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts  from  the  eoast  of  Thes^aly  to  the  Eiixine 
»ea,  appeared  such  an  amazing  effort  of  skill  and  eoutv 
age,  as  entitled  the  conductors  of  it  to  be  ranked  among 
tbe  demigods,  and  exalted  die  vessel  in  which  they  sailed 
to  a  place  among  the  heavenly  constellations.  Even  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  Greeks  engaged  in  their  famous  en* 
terprise  against  Teoy,  their  knowledge  in  naval  affairs 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  improved.  According  to  the 
account  of  Homer,  the  only  poet  to  whom  history  ventures 
to  appeal,  and  who,  by  his  scrupulous  accuracy  in  describe 
ing  the  manners  and  arts  of  early  ;^es,  merits  this 
dlHifl^tion^  ^  science  of  navigatiou^  at  that  time,  had 


it  mtrosT  ov  AMBmioju 

fcardly  ftdraneed  beyond  its  rudest  state.  The  GreekB  fai 
the  heroie  age  were  unaoquainted  with  the  use  of  irof^ 
the  most  se^eeaMe  of  aU  the  metals^  without  whieli 
no  eousiderable  progress  was  erer  made  in  the  mechaoK 
f  cal  arts.  Their  vessels  weTe  of  inconsiderable  burdien^ 
and  mostly  without  deeks.  These  had  only  one  mast^  whiek 
they  erected  or  took  down  at  Jileasure.  They  were 
strangers  to  the  use  of  anchors.  All  their  operations  ia 
eaUing  were  clumsy  and  unskilfuL  Tiiey  turned  their 
obserration  towards  stars  which  were  improper  for  regu* 
lating  their  eourse,  and  their  mode  of  obttsrving  them  was 
fnaceiirate  and  fallacious.  When  they  had  finudied  a  yor^ 
age  they  drew  their  paltry  barks  ashorCf  as  savages  do 
their  canoes,  and  these  remained  on  diy  land  imtU  the 
season  of  returning  to  sea  approached.  It  is  not  then  in 
the  early  or  heroic  ages  of  Oreece,  that  we  can  expect 
to  observe  the  science  of  navigation,  and  tbe  Sj^tof  dis* 
covery,  making  any  considerable  progress.  During  that 
period  of  disorder  and  ignorance,  a  thousand  causes  con- 
curred in  restraining  curiosity  and  enterprise  within  very 
narrow  bounds. 

Bnt  the  Greeks  adranced  witti  rapidity  to  a  state  of 
greater  civilization  and  refinement.  €rovemment,  in  its 
most  Hbersd  and  perfect  form,  began  to  be  established 
In  tbeir  diflTerent  communities ;  equal  laws  and  regulajp 
police  were  gradually  introduced ;  the  sciences  and  arts 
which  are  useful  or  ornamental  in  life  were  carried  to 
a  high  pitch  of  improvement,  and  several  of  the  Grecian 
commonweaMis  applied  to  commerce  with  such  ardor  and 
success,  thsit  tiiey  were  considered,  in  the  ancient  woridt 
as  maritime  powers  of  the  first  rank.  E^ven  then,  how* 
ever,  the  naval  victories  of  the  Greeks  must  be  ascribed 
Hither  f  o  the  native  spirit  of  the  people^  and  to  that  cour«» 
Hgf^  which  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  inspires,  than  to  any 
extraordinary  progress  in  the  science  of  navigation.  In 
the  Persian  war,  those  exploits,  which  the  genius  of 
the  Greek  historians  has  rendered  so  famous,  were  per- 
formed  by  fleets^  composed  ehiefly  of  small  vesseki  witV 


•at decks;*  tiieerews  ^  vhioh rusked Ibrifiuri witb inh 
petefHift  TaloTt  but  lijltle  art,  to  board  tliose  of  the  raemy^ 
In  the  war  of  PelopomiesfiSy  their  sh^ft  teem  still  to  haT# 
Jbeen  of  iaeoiuddenMe  bartlwii  aad  foree.  The  extent  of 
ibdr  trade  was  in  pro]^i«tioii  to  this  low  condition  <tf 
their  jmarine.  The  marilime  states  of  Greece  hardly  earri« 
ed  on  any  coram^'ee  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediteip- 
vaaeaii  sea*  Their  chief  intereourse  was  with  the  eolonioi 
^  their  eonntiymeny  planted  in  the  Lesser  Asiat  in  Italy 
mnA  Bieily.  Th^  sometimes  yisited  the  ports  of  IStggpU 
«f  Oanly  and  of  Thrace^  or,  pas^g  throogh  thcHelles* 
ponty  they  traded  with  the  countries  situated  around  tha 
£nxine  sea.  Amaxing  inslaoees  occur  of  their  ignorance^ 
even  of  those  cosntries  which  lay  within  the  narrow  pre* 
eineta  to  which  their  navigatioa  was  confined.  When  the 
Greeks  had  assemMed  their  combined  fleet  against  Xerxes 
«t  Egtna^  they  thought  it  unadTisaUe  to  sail  to  Bamos* 
because  tiiey  believed  the  distance  between  that  bland  and 
£gina  to  be  as  great  as  the  distance  between  Egiaa  and  this 
Pillars  of  Hercules^f  They  were  either  utterly  unacquaint* 
ed  with  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  beyond  the  Mediterraneaa 
tea,  or  what  knowledge  they  had  of  them  was  founded  on 
^oigeetttre^  or  derived  from  the  information  of  a  few  per* 
sons,  whom  cnriosily  and  the  love  of  science  had  prompted 
to  travel  by  land  into  the  Upper  Asia^  or  by  sea^  into  £gypt» 
tiic  andient  seats  of  wisdom  and  arts.  After  all  tliat  the 
Greeks  kamed  franthem^  they  appear  to  have  been  ig* 
iiorant  of  the  most  important  facts,  on  which  an  aceorate 
imd  scientifte  knowledge  of  the  globe  is  founded. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  the  east, 
oossiderably  enlarged  the  qphere  of  navigation  and  of 
ge<^raphieal  kw>wledge  among  the  Greeks.  That  extra* 
embsary  man,  notwithstanding  the  violent  passions  which 
iimitedhim,  at  sometimes,  to  the  wildest  actions,  and 
the  uftostesltravagant  enterprises,  possessed  talents  which 
fitted  him  not  only  to  conqaer^  but  to  govern  the  world. 

•Thucyd.  lib.  i.  c.  1 4. 
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-He  was  capable  of  framing  those  boM  and  originid 
«eheiiies  of  policy,  wbieh  give  a  new  form  to  buman  af- 
fairs. The  revolittion  in  comnierce»  brou^t  about  by 
the  force  of  his  genius,  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  reyolu* 
tion  in  empire,  occasioned  by  the  success  oT  his  arms. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  opposition  and  efforts  of  the  re- 
public of  Tyre,  which  checked  him  so  long  in  the  careeip 
of  his  victories,  gave  Alexander  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  vast  resources  of  a  maritime  power,  and  con- 
veyed to  him  sonde  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  which  tfa# 
Tyrians  derived  from  their  commerce,  espeeeially  that 
with  the  East  Indies.  As  soon  as  he  had  accomplished 
the  dcfitouction  of  Tyre,  and  reduced  Egypt  to  subjec- 
tion, he  formed  the  plan  of  rendering  the  empire,  which 
he  purposed  to  establish,  the  centre  of  commerce  as  well 
as  the  seat  of  dominion.  With  this  view  he  founded  a 
great  city,  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name,  near 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  that  by  the  Medi* 
terran^an  sea,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Avabiaii 
Gulf,  it  might  command  the  trade  both  of  tlie  east  and 
west.*  This  situation  was  chosen  with  such  discei*nmentf 
that  Alexandria  soon  became  the  cliief  commercial  <»ity  itf 
the  world.  Not  only  during  the  subsistence  of  the  GreeiiUi 
empire  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East,  but  amidst  aU  the  suc- 
cessive revolutions  in  those  countries,  from  ihe  time  of 
the  Ptolemies  to  the  discovery  of  the  Navigation  by  the 
€ape  of  Good  Hope,  commerce,  particularly  that  of  the 
East  Indies,  continue<l  to  flow  in  the  channel  which  the 
sagacity  and  foresight  of  Alexander  had  marked  out 
for  it. 

His  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  having  opened  to 
the  Greeks  a  communication  with  India  hy  sea ;  he  aspir- 
ed to  the  sovereignty  of  those  regions  which  furnished 
the  rest  of  mankind  with  so  many  precious  commodities^ 
and  conducted  his  ^army  thither  by  land.  Enterprising, 
however,  as  ho  was^  he  may  he  said  rather  to  have  view-  , 

*Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1143.  1149, 


^  ikm.  to  ha^e  eonqaered  that  couBtry*  He  did  not, 
kL  lii9  progress  towainls  the  east^  advance  beyoad  this 
banks  of  the  rivers  th^t  fall  into  the  InduSf  which  is  now 
iik&  western  boundary  of  the  vast  continent  of  India* 
Amidst  the  wikl  e^qploits  which  distinguish  this  part  of 
Ms  histoi-jv  he  puraue<l  measures  tiiat  mark  the  superi^ 
ority  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  view^ 
Heliad  penetrated  as  far  into  India  as  to  confirm  his  ojHn^ 
i#n  of  its  commercial  importance,  and  to  perceive  that 
immense  wealth  might  be  derived  from  intercourse  with 
a  country,  where  the  arts  of  elegance,  having  been  more 
•ady  cultivated,  were  arrived  at  greater  perfection  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  earth. "^  Full  of  tliis  idea  he 
resolved  to  examine  the  course  of  navigation  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
and  if  it  shonld  be  found  practicable,  to  establish  a  re« 
gnlar  communication  between  them.  In  order  to  elTect 
this,  he  proposed  to  remove  the  cataracts,  with  whicii^ 
the  jealousy  of  the  Persians,  and  their  aversion  to  corn 
tespondenee  with  foreigners,  had  obstructed  the  entrance 
into  the  Euphrates  ;\  to  carry  the  cojoamodities  of  the 
oast  up  that  river  and  the  Tygris,  which  unites  with  ity 
into  the  interior  parts  of  his  Asiatic  dominion^ ;  while, 
by  the  way  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  aiul  the  river  Nile, 
tfaey  might  be  conveyed  to  Alexandiia,  and  distributed 
to  the  rest  of  the  worid.  ^Tearchus,  an  oiiicer  of  eQu« 
nent  abilities,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
fleet  fitted  out  for  this  expedition.  He  performed  this 
Toya^,  which  was  deemed  an  enteiprise  so  arduous  and 
important,  that  Alexander  reckoned  it  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  events  which  distinguished  his  reign. 
Ineonsiderable  as  it  may  now  appear^  it  was,  at  that 
time,  an  imdertoking  of  no  little  merit  and  diffieulty. 
In  the  prosecution  of  it,  striking  instances  occur  of  the 
small  progress ,  ifhich  tlie    Greeks  had  made  in  naval 

*Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1036.     Q.  Curtins,  lib.  xviii.  c.  9- 
t  Strab.  Geogr.  lib,  xvi.  p.  1075. 


knowledge.*  Hwiiig  never  sailed  beyoiid  Ae  boondft  4$ 
the  Mediterranean,  where  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sem» 
are  hardly  pereeptible,  when  they  first  obserred  thif^ 
pheenomenon  at  the  month  of  the  Indus,  it  appeared  t# 
them  a  prodigy,  by  which  the  godff  testified  the  diq^lea^ 
8iire  of  Heaven  against  their  eaterprise.f  During  their 
whole  course,  they  seem  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  land^ 
but  followed  the  bearings  of  the  coast  so  servilely,  that 
they  could  not  much  avail  themselves  of  tbo»e  periodieal 
winds,  which  facilitate  navigation  in  the  Indian  oeeaor 
Accordingly,  they  spent  no  less  than  ten  months^  in  pcr«* 
Ibrming  this  vcqrage,  which,  firam  the  mouth  of  the  In^ 
dus  to  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  does  not  exeeed  twenlj 
degrees.  It  is  probable^  that  unidst  the  violent  convmi- 
sions,  and  frequent  revolutions  in  the  East,  oocaaimiei 
by  the  contests  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  th0 
navigation  to  India,  by  the  course  whieh  Neardius  hail 
opened,  was  discontinued.  The  Indian  trade  carried  on 
at  Alexandria,  not  only  subsisted,  but  was  so  much  ex«^ 
tended  under  the  Grecian  monarehs  of  Egypt,  thai  it 
proved  a  great  source  of  the  wealth  which  dktingaiahedl 
their  kingdom. 

$  XL  The  progress  which  the  Bomansmadb  in  naviga* 
tion  and  discovery,  was  still  more  inconsiderable  thmi 
that  of  the  Greeks.  The  genius  of  the  Roman  peq^' 
their  military  education,  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws^ 
concurred  in  estranging  them  from  commerce  and  naval 
afiairs.  It  wa$  the  necessity  of  opposing  a  formidable 
rival,  not  the  desire  of  extending  trade,  wbich^first 
j^mpted  them  to  aim  at  maritime  power»  Though  they 
soon  perceiyed  that,  in  order  to  aequire  the  muversal 
dominion  after  which  they  aspired,  it  was  necessary  to 
render  themselves  masters  of  the  sea,  they  still  consid- 
ered the  naval  service  as  a  subordinate  state,  and  reserved 
for  it  such  citizens  as  were  not  of  a  v^tik  to  be  adnaitted 

•See  Note  IV. 
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Into  ibe  lemons.*  In  the  history  of  the  Roman  repnb'* 
Me,  bkrdly  one  erent  oecurs,  that  marks  attention  to 
iiavi|i»ation  any  farther  than  as  it  was  instrumental  to- 
wards eonquest.  When  the  Roman  valour  and  discipline 
had  subdued  all  the  maritime  states  known  in  the  ancient 
wortd ;  when  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Egj'pt,  had  subiuit* 
ted  to  their  power,  the  Romans  did  not  imbibe  the  com- 
mereial  spirit  of  the  conquered  nations.  Among  that ' 
l^ple  of  soldiers,  to  have  applied  to  trade  would  have 
been  deemed  a  degradation  of  a  Rotiian  citizen.  Tliey 
abandoned  the  mechanical  arts,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation,  to  slaves,  to  freedmen,  to  provincials,  and  to 
citizens  of  the  lowest  class.  Even  after  the  subversion 
Off  liberty,  when  the  severity  and' haughtiness  of  ancient 
manners  began  to  abate,  commerce  did  not  rise  into  high 
estimation  among  the  Romans.  The  trade  of  Greece^ 
Bgypt,  and  the  other  conquered  coimtries,  continued  to 
be  carried  on  in  its  usual  channels,  after  they  were  reduc- 
ed into  the  form  of  Roman  provinces.  As  Rome  was 
the  eaj^tal  of  the  world,  and  the  scat  of  government, " 
all  the  wealth  and  valuable  productions  of  the  provinces 
flowed  naturally  thither.  The  Romans,  satisfied  with 
this,  seem  to  have  suffered  commerce  to  remain  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the  respective ' 
countries.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  Roman  power, 
which  reaehed  over  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  known 
worM,  the  vigilant  inspection  of  the  Roman  magisti-ates, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  government,  no  less  intelli- 
gent than  active,  gave  such  additional  security  to  com-  ' 
meree,  ^s  animated  it  with  new  vigdr.  The  union  among 
nstions  was  never  so  entire,  nor  the  intercourse  so 
perfect,  as  within  the  bounds  of  this  vast  empire.  Com- 
merce, under  the  Reman  dominion,  was  not  obstructed 
by  the  jealousy  of  rival  states,  interrupted  by  frequent 
hostilities^  or  limited  by  partial  restrictions.  One  super- 
intending power  moved  and  regulated  the  industry  of 
jnankind,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  joint    efibrts* 

*  Polyb.  lib,  V. 

vox.  I.  $ 


NaYig9;tioii  Mt  this  tttfluence^  and  impFaTed  uadev  f|r 
As  soon  as  the  Roniavs  aequiied  a  taste  for  tbe  luxuries 
qif  the  easty  the  tirade  mth  India  throiigb  Egypt  wa» 
pushed  with  uevf  "^^f  and  eairied  ea  to  greater  exteftt^ 
By  frequenting  ibe  Indian  continent,  BAvigators  heeame 
i|equainted  vHh  the  periodical  eotirse  of  the  wkidg,  whieby 
in  the  oeean  that  separates  Afiriea  from  India,  bloiv' 
'with  little  TariatioB  during  one  half  of  the  year  from 
the  east,  and  during  the  etlier  half  Mow  i^hh  e^ual 
steadkiesa  from  the  west*  Eneouraged  by  observiii^ 
this,  the>  abandoned  their  aneient  stow  and  dangerous 
course  along  the  coas^  and  as  soon  as  the  western  moa* 
soon  set  m^  took  their  departure  from  Oeelis,  ai  thN» 
nuMitb  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  stretelied  boldly  aefos^ 
the  oceaiu'it'  The  uniform  direction  of  the  windy  suf^y- 
ing  the  phu^e  of  the  eompass,  and  rendering  the  guid- 
apee  of  the  stars  less  neeessary,  eoadueted  them  to  the 
port  of  Mu^s,  on  the  western  shore  of  t^e  Indian  eon^- 
tinent.  There  they  took  on  board  tlieir  eargo,  apd  re- 
tuniing  with  the  eastern  monsoon,  finished  their  voyage 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf  within  the  year^  This  part  of  Indiay 
Bpw  known  by.  the  name  of  the  Malabar  eoast,.  seems  to 
have  been  the  utmost  limit  of  aneient  navigation  in  that 
€fusaieT  of  the  globe«^  What  imperfect  knowledge  the  aa> 
cients  had  of  the  immense  countries  which  stretch  beyond 
this  towards-  the  east^  they  received  from  a  few  adventu- 
rers, who  had  visited  them,  by  land.  Such  exeursiens 
urere  neither  frequent  nw  extensive,  and  it  is  probable^^ 
that  while  the  Boman  intercourse  with  India  subsisted, 
up  traveller  ever  penetrated  &rther  than  to  the  hfmk»  of 
the  Ganges«f  The  fleets  from  Egypt  which  traded  at 
Musiris  were  loaded,  it  is  true,  with  the  spices  and  other 
rich  commodities  of  the  continent  and  islands  of  the 
farther  India;  but  these  were  brought  to  that  port, 
ivhich  became  the  staple  of  this  commerce,  by  the  In* 

*  l^lin.  Nat.  Ilist.^  lib.  vi.  c.  23. 
t  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1006.    See  Note  VI* 


Vh^  Egjrptiaa  and  Romati  merchatit»,  satkfied  irith  ac« 
^iviag  those  MmmoAties  in  tkis  maniier,  did  not  think  tl 
He^essaiy  le  explore  uniuiown  seas^  and  Venture  npon  fl 
dangerous  na¥ig{U,ion9  in  qnest  of  the  ceantries  whieh 
prodoced  them.  But  though  the  dwooferies  of  die  Ro^ 
mans  in  India  were  so  limited,  their  coarin^rce  there  wag 
siiek  as  will  appear  eon^ideraUe,  even  to  the  jwresent  age* 
in  wfaioh  the  Indian  trade  has  been  extended  far  beyond 
the  praetioe  ori!oneeption-  of  any  preceding  period.  Wo 
are  iii£»rmed  by  one  autiior  of  eredh^  that  the  eom* 
neree  with  India  drained  the  Roman  empire  et ery  year 
of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  potimYs ;  and  by 
another,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  sailed  annu- 
ally from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  that  eountry.f 

$  XII.  The  discovery  of  this  new  method  of  sailing  i6 
India,  is  the  most  considerable  improvement  in  naviga* 
tion  made  during  the  eontinuance  of  the  Roman  power. 
But  in  ancient  times,  the  knowledge  of  countries  was 
BCipiired  more  by  land  than  by  sea;^  and  the  Romans^ 
from  their  peculiar  ditineUnatioft  to  naval  afitiirs,  may 
be  said  to  have  neglected  totally  the  latter,  though  ft 
more  ea^  and  expeditious  method  of  discovery*  The 
Jirogress,  however,  of  their  victorious  armies  contri^ 
buted  greasy  to  extend  discovery  by  land,  and  gradually 
openedthe  navigation  of  new  and  nnknowu  seas.  Pre- 
yftouB  to  the  Roman  conquests,  the  civilized  nations  of  an- 
tiquity had  no  eommunieation  with  those  countries  in 
£urope,  which  now  form  its  most  opulent  and  powerAfl 
langdoms.  The  interior  parts  of  Spain  and  Oaul  wer6 
imperfectly  known.  Britain,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  had  never  been  visited,  except  by  its 
neighbours  the  Guuls,  and  by  a  few  Carthaginian  mer- 
chants.    The  name  of  Germany  had  scarcely  been  heard 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  26. 
f  Strab.  Gcogr.^Ub.  ii.  p.  179. 
t  See  Kate  VIL 


of.  .  In^  all  these  ceiiatsie&  tke  arms  of  the  ItoanaM 
penetrated :  th^y  entirely  subdued  Spam  and  Craul ;  thegr 
eonqaerod  the  greatest  and  most  fertile  part  of  ^Htain  ; 
they,  advaneed  into  Germany,  as  far  a»  the  baoks  of  th# 
Hver  Elbe.  In  Africa,  they  aequired  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  provinces,  which  stretch  along  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  from  Egypt  westward  to  the  straita 
of  Gades*  In  Asia,  they  not  only  snbjeoted  to  theic 
poweir  most  of  the  provinces  which  composed  the  Persi- 
an and  Macedonian  empires,  but^  after  their  victories  over 
]VIithridates  and  Tigranes,  they  seem  to  have  made  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  countries  contiguous  to  the 
£uxine  and  Caspian  seas,  and  to  have  carried  on  a 
more  extensive  trade  than  that  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
opulent  and  commercial  nations,  then  seated  around  the 
^uxine  sea.    . 

$  Xin.  From  this  succinct  survey  of  discovery  and  nav- 
igation, which  I  have  traced  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  his- 
toric^ knowledge  to  the  Ml  estaUishn^nt  of  the  fioman 
dominion,  their  progress  appears  to  have  been  wonder- 
fully slow.  It  seems  neither  adequate  to  what  we  might 
have  expected  from  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the 
human  mind,  nor  to  what  might  have  been  performed  by 
the  power  of  the  great  empires  which  suece«sively  gov- 
erned the  world.  If  we  reject  accounts  that  are  fabulous 
and  obscure ;  if  we  adhere  steadily  to  the  light  and  inJEor- 
mation  of  authentic  liistpr} >  w  ithout  substituting  in  its 
place  the  coiyectures  of  fancy,  or  the  dreams  of  etymol* 
ogists,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  which  the 
ancients  had  acquired  of  the  habitable  globe  was  ex- 
tremely  confined.  In  Eui'ope,  the  extensive  pi^ovinces  in 
the  eastern  part,  of  Germany  were  little  known  to  thenu 
They  were  almost  totally  unacquainted  with  the  vast  coun* 
tries  which  are  now  subject  to  the  kings  of  Denmarl^ 
Sweden,  Frusia,  Poland,  and  the  Bussian  empire.  The 
more  barren  regions,  that  stretch  within  the  arctic  circle^ 
were  quite  unesplored*  In  Africa,  their  researches  did 
aot  e2^nd  far  beyond  the  provinces  which  boi'der  on  the 


MeMUsnmwan,  and  these  situated ^n  the  western  shore 
Iff  the  Arabittii  G«If.  lit  Asia,  they  were  nnaequaiated^ 
as  I  fbrmerij  ebserred,  with  all  the  fertile  and  opulent 
•mintries  beyond  the  Ganges,  whieh  ftimish  the  itiost 
▼alaiMe  eommodities  that,  in  modem  times,  have  been 
the  great  oli^eet  of  the  European  eommerce  >vith  India ; 
nor  do  they  seem  to  have  ever  penetrated  into  those  im- 
n^nse  regions  oeenpied  by  the  wandering  tribes,  whieh 
they  eaUed  by  the  general  uMie  of  Samaritans  or  Scy* 
Hiians,  and  now  possessed  by  Tartars,  of  various  denom* 
inations,  and  by  the  Asiatie  subjeeis  of  Russia. 

§  XIY.  But  there  is  one  opinion,  that  untversally  pre- 
vailed among  the  aneients,  which  eonveys  a  more  striking 
idea  of  the  small  progress  they  had  made  in  the  know« 
Mge  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  can  be  derived  IVom 
any  detail  of  their  diseoveries.  They  su^osed  the  earth 
to  be  divided  into  "five  re{;ions,  whieh  they  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  zones*  Two  of  these,  whieh  were  nearest 
the  Poles,  they  termed  the  iHgid  zones,  and  believed  that 
the  extreme  eold  whieh  reigned  pei^ietually  there,  render- 
ed them  uninhabitable.  Another,  seated  under  the  line 
and  extending  on  either  side  towards  the  tropies,  they 
ealled  the  torrid  zone,  and  imagined  it  to  be  so  burnt  up 
with  unremitting  heat,  as  to  be  equally  destitute  of  inhab- 
itants. On  the  two  other  zones,  whieh  occupied  the  i*e- 
maiinder  of  the  earth,  they  bestowed  the  apellation  of  tem- 
perate, and  taught  that  these,  being  the  only  regions  in 
whieh  life  could  subsist,  were  allotted  to  man  for  his  habi* 
tatlon.  This  wild  opini<»n  was  not  a  conceit  of  the  unin- 
formed vulgar,  or  a  fanciful  fiction  of  the  poets,  but  a 
qrstem  adopted  by  the  most  enliglitened  philosophers,  the 
most  aeeurate  historians  and  geographers  in  Greeoe  and 
Botne.  According  to  this  theory,  a  vast  portion  of  the  habi- 
table earth  was  pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  sustaining  the 
human  species.  Those  fertile  and  populous  regions  within 
the  torrid  zone,  which  are  now  known  not  only  to  yield 
their  own  inhabitants  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
with  most  loxuriant  profusion^  but  to  eommunicate  their 


Mperfloous  stored  to  the  rest  of  the  w-orld^  were  soiyo^e^ 
to  be  the  mansion  of  perpetual  sterility  and  desolation*  Aa 
all  the  parts  of  the  globe^  \vhich  the  anei^oits  had  discover^ 
ed,  lay  lyithin  the  nortliern  temperate  zone^  their  opinio^ 
that  the  other  temperate  zone  wits  filled  with  inhabttants^ 
was  founded  on  reasoning  and  eoiy  ecture^  not  on  diseovery^ 
They  even  believed  that»  by  the  intolerable  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone»  such  an  insuperable  barrier  was  plaeed  be- 
tween the  two  temperate  regions  of  the  earthy  as  would 
prevent  forever  any  intercourse  between  their  respective 
inhabitants*  Thus  this  extravagant  theory  not  only  provea 
that  the  ancie^  were  unacquainted  wiUi  the  true  state  of 
the  globe,  but  it  tended  to  render  their  ignorance  p^^- 
tual^  by  representing  all  atten^ts  towards  opening  a  com- 
munication  with  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth,  as 
utterly  impracticable,* 

§  XY.  But,  however  imperfect  or  inaccurate  the  geo« 
graphical  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
aequirid  may  appear,  in  respect  of  the]n:«sent  improved 
state  of  that  science,  their  progress  in  discovery  will  seem 
considerable,  and  the  extent  to  which  Xhsy  carried  navi- 
gation and  commerce  must  be  reckoned  great,  when  com*- 
pared  with  the  ignorance  of  early  times.  As  loQg  as  the 
Boman  empire  retained  such  vigor  as  to  preserve  its  au- 
thority over  the  conquered  nations,  and  to  keep  them  united 
it  was  an  object  of  public  police,  as  weU  as  of  private  curi- 
osity, to  examine  and  describe  the  countries  which  compos* 
ed  this  great  body.  Even  when  the  other  sciences  began  to 
decline,  geography,  enriched  with  new  observations,  and 
receiving  some  accession  from  the  ex|>erlence  of  every 
age,  and  the  reports  of  every  traveller,  continued  to  im- 
prove. It  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  and. 
accuracy  to  which  it  ever  arrived  in  the  ancient  world, 
by  the  industry  and  genius  of  Ptolemy  the  philosopher. 
He  flourished  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  erat 
and  published  a  description  of  the  terrestrial  globe  more 
ample  and  exact  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

♦  See  Note  VIIL 


HISTOBT   07  IMEltlCA.  ^ 

$  XVI.  Butr  soon  after,  violent  convulsions  began  to 
Aake  the  Roman  state ;  the  fktal  ambition  or  caprieo 
of  Constantine,  by  changing  the  seat  of  goTernment^  di* 
vided  and  -weakened  its  force ;  the  barbarous  miitk>iis, 
which  Providenee  prepared  as  its  instruments  to  overturn 
the  mighty  ftibric  of  the  Roman  power,  began  to  assem<* 
We  and  to  muster  their  armies  on  its  frontier  5  the  empiire 
tottered  ta  its  fsili.  During  this  discipline  and  old  age  of 
tiie  Roman  state,  it  was  impossible  that  the  seieneed 
Aould  go  on  improving.  The  efforts  of  genius  were,  at 
4iat  period,  as  languid  and  feeble  as  those  of  government. 
From  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  no  considerable  addition 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  geogrs^ical  knowledge,  nor 
did  any  important  revolution  happen-  in  trade,  excepting 
Hiat  Constantinople,  by  its  advantageous  situation,  and 
Ae  encoitragement  of  the  eastern  emperors,  became  a 
oommercial  city  of  Ae  first  note. 

$  Xyn.  At  length,  the  ofouds  which  had  been  so  long 
gathering  round  the  Roman  empire,  burst  into  a  storm.r 
Barbarous  nations  rushed  in  fVom  several  quarters  with^ 
irresistible  impetuosity,  and,  in  the  general  wreck  occa- 
sioned by  the  inundation  which  overwhelmed  Europe,  the 
SH*ts,  sciences,  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  Ro« 
mans,  perished  in  a  great  measure,  and  disappeared.*' 
All  the  various  tribes,  which  settled  in  the  diflcrent  pro- 
vinees  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  uncivilized,  strangers' 
to  letters,  destitute  of  arts,  unacquainted  with  regular 
government,  subordination,  or  laws.  The  manners  and 
institutions  of  some  of  them  were  so  rude,  as  to  be 
hardly  compatible  with  a  state  of  social  union.  Europe, 
when  occupied  by  such  inhabitants,  may  be  said  to  have 
returned  to  a  second  infancy,  and  had  to  begin  anew  its 
career  in  improvement,  science,  and  civility.  The  first 
eflkct  of  the  settlement  of  those  barbarous  invaders  was 
to  dissolve  the  union  by  which  the  Roman  power  had  cc- 

♦Hist.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  18.  72. 


mented  mankind  together.  They  parcelled  out  Europe 
into  many  small  and  independent  states,  during  from  eaeh 
other  in  languages  and  customs.  Ao  intercourse  subsist- 
ed between  the  membei's  of  those  divided  and  hostile  com* 
munities.  Aeeustoim  d  to  a  simple  mode  of  life,  and 
averse  to  industry,  they  had  few  wants  to  supply,  and  no 
superfluities  to  dispose  of.  The  names  of  stranger  and 
of  enemy  became  once  more  woi-ds  of  the  same  import. 
Customs  every  where  prevailed,  and  even  laws  were  estab- 
lished, which  rendered  it  disagreeable  and  dangerous  to 
visit  any  foreign  country.*  Cities,  in  which  alone  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  can  be  carried  on,  were  few,  incon- 
siderable, and  destitute  of  those  immunities  which  pro- 
duce security  or  excite  enterprise.  The  sciences,  on 
which  geography  and  navigation  are  founded,  were  not 
cultivated.  The  accounts  of  ancient  improvements  and 
discoveries,  contained  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
were  neglected  or  misunderstood.  The  knowledge  of 
remote  regions  was  lost,  their  situation,  their  commod- 
ities,  and  almost  their  names,  were  unknown. 

§  XVIII.  One  circumstance  prevented  commercial 
intercourse  with  distant  nations  from  ceasing  altogether. 
Constantinople,  though  often  threatened  by  the  fierce  in- 
vaders, who  spread  desolation  over  the  rest  of  Europe, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  their  destructive  rage.  In 
that  city,  the  knowledge  of  ancient  arts  and  discoveries 
was  preserved ;  a  taste  for  splendor  and  elegance  subsist- 
ed ;  the  productions  and  luxuries  of  foreign  countries 
were  in  request;  and  commerce  continued  to  flourish 
there,  when  it  was  almost  extinct  in  every  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  citizens  of  Constantinople  did  not  confine 
their  trade  to  the  islands  of  the  Arehipelego,  or  to  the 
adjacent  coasts  of  Asia ;  they  took  a  wider  range,  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  which  the  ancients  had  marked  out^ 
imported  the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies  from*  Al- 
exandria. When  Egypt  was  torn  from  the  Roman  em- 
pire by  the  Arabians,  the  industry  of  the  Greeks  discov*- 
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eied  a  «ew  ehanseU  by  whieh  the  produetioBs  of  India 
juight  be  eoaTC^ed  to  Constantinople.    They  were  carri- 
ed up  the  Indu3^  as  far  as  that.great  river  is  navigable ; 
.  tbenee  they  were  trusported  by  land  to  the  banks  of  the 
:  river  Oxus^  and  proceeded  down  its  stream  to  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  There  they  entered  the  Volga,  and  sailing  up  it, 
/were  carried  by  land  to  the  Tanais,  wliich  conducted  tl.em 
into  the  Eoxinc  sea,  where   vessels  from  Constantinople 
waited  their  arrival,*    This  extraordinary    and  tedious 
juode  of  conveyance  merits  attention,  not  only  as  a  proof 
of  the  violent  passion  which  the  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tJyapple  had  conceived  for  Ijie  luxuries  of  the  east,  and  as 
a  s|>ecimen  of  the  ardor  and  ingenuity  with  which  they 
.carried  on  commerce ;  but  because  it  demonstrates,  that, 
during  the  ignorance  which  reigned  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  remote  countries  was  still  pre- 
served in  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire. 

§  XIX  At  the  same  time,  a  gleam  of  light  and  know- 
ledge broke  ixk  upon  the  east.  The  Arabians  having  con- 
tracted some  relish  for  the  sciences  of  the  people  whose 
.empire  they  had  computed  to  overturn,  translated  the 
books  of  several  of  the  Greek  philosophers  into  tlieir 
own  language.  One  of  Uie  first  was  that  valuable  w:ork 
of  Ptolemy,  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The 
study  of  geography  became,  of  consequence,  an  early 
object  of  attention  to  the  Aralnans.  But  that  acute  and 
ingenious  people  cultivated  chiefly  the  speculative  and 
scientific  parts  of  geography.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
figure  and  dimensions  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  they  ap- 
plied the  principles  of  geometry,  they  had  recourse  to 
asti*ononiical  observations,  they  employed  experiments 
and  operations,  which  Europe,  in  more  enlightened 
times,  has  been  proud  to  adopt  and  to  imitate.  At  that 
period,  however,  the  fame  of  the  improvoments  made  by 
the  Arabians  did  not  reach  Europe.  The  knowledge^  of 
their  discoveries  was  reserved  for  ages  capable  of  compre- 
hending and  perfecting  them. 
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$  kk.  By  degrees,  the  ealtmuties  and  desolation  bronglit 

■  npon  the  western  provinces  of  the  ftoman  empire  by  its 
"barbarous  conquerors,  were  forgotten,  and  in  some  niea* 

•  sure  repaired.  The  rude  tribes  which  setfled  there,  ac- 
quiring insensibly  some  idea  of  regular  government,  and 
some  relish  for  the  functions  and  comforts  of  civil  life>^ 
Europe  began  to  aw^e  from  its  torpid  and  inactive  state* 
The  first  symptoms  of  revival  were  discerned  in  Italy. 
The  northern  tribes  which  took  jMissession  of  this  countiy 
made  progress  in  improvement  wid»  greater  rapidity  than 
the  people  settled  in  other  p»*ts  of  Europe.  Yarious 
causes,  which  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  vfovk  to  enu- 
merate orexplain,^5oncurred  in  restoring  liberty  and  kide« 
pendence  to  the  cities  of  Italy.*  The  acquisition  of  thetfe 
roused  industry,  and  gave  motion  and  vigor  to  all  the 
active  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Foreign  commeroe 
revived,  navigation  was  attended  to  and  improved.^  Con- 
stantinople became  the  chief  mart  to  which  the  Italians 
resorted..  There  they  not  only  met  with  a  &vorable  re- 
ception, but  obtained  such  mercantile  privileges  as  ena- 
bled them  to  carry  on  trade  with  great  advantage^  They 
Vere  supplied  both  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the 
east,  and  with  many  curious  manufactures,  the  pro<tnet 
of  ancient  arts  and  ingenuity,  which  still  subsisted  among 

,  the  Greeks.    As  the  labour  and  expense  of  conveyinjg 
the  productions  of  India  to  Constantinople  by  that  longt 
and  indirect  course  which  I  have  described,  rendered  them\ 
extremely  rare,  and  of  an  exorbitant  price,  the  industry  of  \ 
the  Italians  discovered  other  methods  of  (Hrocuring  them    ^ 
in  greater  abundance,  and  at  an  easier  rate.    They  some-     * 

^  times  purchased  them  in  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  other  ports 
on  the'  coast  of  Syria,  to  which  they  were  brought  by  a 
route  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  T^ey  were  conveyed 
from  India  by  sea,  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  ascending 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  far  as  Bagdat,  were  carried 
by  land  across  the  Besert  to  Palmyra,  and  from  thence 
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(0  the  towns  on  tbe  Mediterranean,    Bat  iri|m  the  len^ 
of  the  jeiurneyy  fHili'the  dangers  to  whiieli  tjie  caraya^ 
vere  exposed^  iiu^  proyed  al^yays  a  tedious^  and  often  a 
freearioas  nM>de  of  eonyeyanee.    At  len^v  the  Solda^s 
•f  Kgypty  haTipg  revived  tl^e  c^^mmerce  with  ](ndia  in  ijjf 
anesent  ehanoel»  hy  the  Arabian  GuU;  the  Italian  mer^ 
ehants^   notwithstanding  the  violet^  antipathy  to  eac|i 
other  wHh  whjeh  Christians  and  the  followers  of  ]V$aho- 
9»et  were  then  possessedy  repaired  to  Alexandria^  and 
«ndttring9  from  the  love  of  gain,  the  insolence  and  exac- 
tions of  the  Mahometans*  established  a  liierative  tra^e 
in  that  port*    From  that  period,  the  epmmerciul  spirijt 
of  Italy  beoame  aetive  and  enterprising*  Venice,  Genpa^ 
IKsa,  rose  fr^m  ineoosiderable  towns  to  be  populous  and 
ilresdthy  eitiies.    Their  naval  power  increased  i  their  ves- 
sels frequented  not  only  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean, but  venturing  sometimes  beyond  the  Straits,  visited 
the  Maritime  towns  of  Spain,  France,  tbe  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  England;  and,  by  distributing  their  commodi-^ 
ties  over  Europe,  began  to  communicate  to  its  various 
nations  some  taste  for  the  viduable  productions  of  the 
East,  as  well  as  some  ideas  of  manufactures  and  arts^ 
which  were  then  unknown  beyond  the  precincts  of  Italy, 
^  XXI.  While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing 
*  in  their  career  of  improvement,  an  event  hi^peaed,  the 
most  extraordinary  perhaps  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
which,  instead  of  retarding  the  commercial  progress. of 
the  Italians,  rendered  it  more  rapid.    The  martial  spirit 
of  the  Europeans,  heightened  and  inflamed  by  religipus 
aeal,  prompted  them  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land  firom  the  donduon  of  infidels.    Vast  armies, 
composed  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  marched  towards 
Am,  upon  this  wild  enterprise.    The  Genoese,  the  Pis- 
ans,  and  Venetians,  iurnished  the  transports  ^hich  oar^ 
ried  liiem  thither.    Tk^j  s^^ed  them.WMth  provisions 
and  miltemi  itof^es.    S^side  the  immei^e'Sjims  wlu^e^ 
they  received  on  this  account,  they  obtained  commercial 
privileges  and  establ^slnnehts  of  ^H^'iJ6nseqttencie^in 


the  settlements  whiob  the  Crusaders  made  in  Palestine^ 
and  in  other  prorinees  of  Asia.  From  those  sources, 
prodigious  wealth  flowed  into  the  eities  whieh  I  have 
mentioned.  This  was  aceompanied  with  a  proportional 
increase  of  power,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Holy  War, 
Teniee,  in  particular,  became  a  ^eat  maritime  state, 
possessing  an  extensiTC  commerce,  and  ample  territories.* 
Italy  was  not  the  only  country  in  which  the  Crusades 
contributed  to  reyive  and  diffuse  such  a  spirit  as  prepared 
Europe  for  future  (fiscoveries.  By  their  expeditions  into 
Asia,  the  other  European  nations  became  well  acquaint- 
ed witii  remote  regions,  which  formeriy  they  knew  only 
by  name,  or  by  the  reports  of  ignorant  and  credulous 
pilgrims.  They  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
manners,  the  arts,  and  die  accommodations  of  people 
more  polished  than  themselves.  This  intercourse  between 
the  east  and  west  subsisted  almost  two  centuries.  The 
adventurers,  who  returned  from  Asia,  communicated  to 
their  countrymen  the  ideas  which  they  had  acquired,  and 
the  habits  of  life  they  had  contracted  by  visiting  more 
refined  nations.  The  EuropeHns  began  to  be  sensible 
of  wants  with  which  they  were  formerly  unacquaint- 
ed :  new  desires  were  excited ;  and  such  a  taste  for  the 
commodities  and  arts  of  other  countries  gradually  spread 
among  them,  that  they  not  only  encouraged  the  resort  of 
foreigners  to  their  harbours,  but  began  to  perceive  the 
advantage  and  necessity  of  sCppIying  to  commerce  them- 
8elves.f 

$XXII.  This  communication,  whieh  was  opened  be* 
tween  Europe  and  the  western  provinces  of  Asia,  encou- 
raged several  persons  to  advance  far  beyond  tiie  countries 
in  which  the  Crusaders  carried  on  their  operations,  and 
to  travel  by  land  into  the  more  remote  and  opulent  re- 
gions of  the  east.  The  wild  fanaticism,  which  seems  at 
tiiat  period  to  have  mingled  in  all  the  schemes  of  indl- 
Tidu^s,  no  Icfis  than  in  M  the  counsels  of  nations,  first 
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liieited  men  to  ^nter  npoit  Choge^kmg  and'ilftiigenMts  pere^ 
^inatiens.  ITicy  were  afterwtt*ds  imdertakeii-flmn  pp^»* 
peotg  of  commereial  adrantagc,  or  fip^n  moti?<»  ei  mere 
etirio^.  BeDjainin,  a  Jew  «f  Tudela,  in  the  knigion 
tft  Navarre^  possessed  with  a  si^erstitiaiis  Teneration  for 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  soUeitous  to  Tisit  his  eonntrymen 
in  the  enst,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  in  sueh  a  stete  of 
power  and  opulence  as  might  redound  to  the  honour  of 
Ms  sect,  set  ont  from  Spain  in  the  year  li60,  and.  tra- 
velling by  land  to  Constantinople,  proceeded  throng  the 
eonntries  to  the  north  of  the  Eoxitte  and  Caspian  seas^ 
as  far  a»  Chinese  IVrtary.  From  tiience  he  took  his 
route  towards  the  south,  and  after  trarermg  various 
provinces  of  the  fhrther  India,  he  embarked  on  the  indiaa 
ocean,  visited  several  of  its  isiands,  and  retmned  at  the 
end  of  thirteen  years  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  Eampe^ 
with  much  information  concerning  a  large  distriet  of  the 
globe,  altogether  unknown  at  that  time  to  the  wefltem 
world.*  The  zeal  of  the  head  of  the  Christian  chure% 
co-operated  with  the  superstition  of  Benjamin  the  Jew, 
in  discovering  the  interior  and  remote  provinces  of  Asia  " 
(1^6).  An  Christendom  having  been  alarmed  with  ac- 
counts of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  l^otAr  arms  nnder 
Zengis  Khan,  Innocent  lY.  who  ^itertained  mesft  exalte 
ed  ideas  concerning  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power,  and 
the  submission  due  to  his  injunctions,  sent  tMktv  Joha 
de  Pfino  Carpini,  at  the  head  of  a  missfon  of  Francis- 
can monks,  apd  father  Ascolino,  at  the  head  of  anoflier 
of  Dominicans,  to  enjoin  Kaynk  Khan,  the  p«ndson  of 
Zengis,'  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Tartar  em|nre, 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  desist  from  deso- 
lating the  earth  by  his  arms.  ^^fhe.  hanghty  deseendaht 
of  the  greatest  conqueror  Asi^  iiad  ever  b^heM,  aston- 
ished at  this  strang<;  mandate  f^om  an  Italian  priest, 
whose  name  and  jnrtsdiction  were  aliki^  mri»o>ni  to  hitiii^ 
received  it^h  the  eont^&nvpt  whi«ii  1^  moKted,  tkougii 
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he  ikmineA  Hit  Biewiiefurts  wli^  detivertd  it  wiA  inpUr 
iBtj.  Btttf  as  tJiey  iMid  penetrated  into  the  country  by 
different  rmiteflf  >BmA  firfiowed  for  some  4me  tito  Tarter 
oampsy  which  were  always  in  motion^  they  had  q^portn- 
vlty  of  visiting  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Carpim»  who  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  Pohind  and  Russia,  travelled  through 
its  northern  prorinces  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  TUU 
bet.  Aseoliaoy  who  seems  to  have  landed  somewhere  in 
8yvia»  advaneed  through  its  southern  provine^s  into  the 
interior  parts  of  Persia.'*!' 

(1^38)  Not  long  after,  St.  Louis  of  France  contributed 
farther  towards  extending  the  knowledge  wUeh  the  Euro- 
peans had  begun  to  acquire  of  those  distant  regions.  Some 
desifcnittg  impostor,  who  took  advantage  of  the  slender 
acquaintance  of  Christendom  with  the  state  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Asiatic  nations,  having  informed  him  that  a 
powerfnl  Chan  of  Tartars  had  embraced  the  Christian 
fMth,  the  monarch  listened  to  the  tale  with  pious  predu- 
fity,  and  instantly  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  this 
lUuatrious  convert,  with  a  view  of  inciting  him  to  attae^: 
their  eoBunmi  enemy,  the  Saracens,  in  one  quarter,  while 
he  fen  upon  them  in  another.  As  monks  were  the  only 
persons  in  that  age  who  possessed  such  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge as  qualified  them  for  a  service  of  this  kind,  he  em- 
|deyed  in  it  father  Andrew,  a  Jacobine,  who  was  followed 
by  father  Wfllinm  de  Rubmquis,  a  Franciscan.  With 
respect  to  the  prog^ss  of  the  former,  there  is  no  memo- 
riA  extant.  The  journal  of  the  latter  has  been  published. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Mangu,  the  third 
Khim  in  sueeession  from  Zengis,  and  made  a  circnit 
4u*ough  the  interior  parts  of  Asia,  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  European  who  had  hitherto  explored  them.f 

To  those  travdlerB,  whom  reUgious  zeal  sent  forth  to 
visit  Asia,  svRceeded  others  who  ventured  into  remote 
countries,  frmi  the  prospect  of  commercial  advantage, 
iSfr  fk«m  Inotives  of  mere  curiosity.    The  first  and  most 
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«BjM«t^  tfieie  Wtts  Mttrto  Polo,  a  VtmUfUk  of  « «oUe 
fiunily.  Haviag  engaged  eaii^  ia  trade,  (1965)  aiksordh^to 
Ike  eustoai^  liis  eouatiy,  Us  aigpMagimBd  WttlKd-'ftr  a 
spbere  of  aetivity  omo^  extemive  tiban  wat  afibrded  <lo  It 
1^  tke  established  trafic  eanied  oa  in  those  ports  of 
iBurope  aad  Asia,  whieh  the  YenetiaBs  frequented.  This 
^Nrnpted  him  to  travel  into  unknown  eoontries,  in  ex- 
peetation  of  opening  a  eoannereial  iatereourse  witii  them^ 
More  snited  to  the  sanguine  ideas  miA  hopes  of  a  yoaag 
adventurer. 

As  his  fiitfaer  had  already  earned  soaieSuropean  oom^ 
modifies  to  the  court  of  the  great  Chan  of  the  Tartars, 
aiid  had  disposed  of  them  to  advantage,  he  res<«ted  Ai- 
ther.  Under  the  proteetion  of  Kublay  Chan,  the  moot 
powerful  of  all  the  sacoessors  of  Zengis,  he  oantiwied 
his  mereantile  peregrinations  in  Asia  upwards  of  twealy- 
six  years ;  and  during  that  time  advanced  towaids  ^ikt 
east,  far  beyond  the  utmost  boundatries  to  wUeh  any 
European  traveller  had  ever  proceeded,  bistead  of  M- 
lowing  the  course  of  Carpmi  and  Rubruquis,  akng  -the 
vast  unpeopled  plains  of  Tartary,  fie  passed  through  the 
eUef  trading  cities  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Asia, 
and  penetrated  to  Cambalu,  or  Pekin,  Uie  ca|rital  of-  the 
'  great  kingd<mi  of  Cathay,  or  China,  sulject  at  that  tfaie 
to  the  successors  of  Zengis.  He  made  ms^c  than  one 
vo^ftfgeottthe  Indian  ocean,  he  traded  insMMiy^frdie 
islands,  from  which  Europe  had  long  received  spicevies 
and  other  commodities,  which  it  held  in  high  estiiaalion, 
ihott^  unacqoaifited  with  the  partie«Iar  eountptes  4o 
which  it  was  indebted  fbr  those  preeioos  prodaetiaas; 
and  he  obtained  Information  eottoerning>so«ml  eouotrios, 
which  he  did  not  *  vioit  an  person,  partioolarly  the  islaad 
Zq^angvi,  pin>bably  the  same  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Japan.*  Ott  his  return,  he  astonished  his  eontempova- 
ries  with  Ids  descriptions  of  vast  regions,  whos6«name» 
had  never  teen  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  with  surii  pom- 
pons  aecounts  of  their  populousncss,  their  opulence,  the 
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'Variety  of  monnfifectores,  and  tbe  extent  of  their  in4», 
as  rose  ftr  above  the  eooeepdon  of  an  uninformed  age. 

About  half  a  century  after  Mareo  Polo,  (1^22)  Sir  Joba 
Mandeville,  an  Englishman,  eneonraged  by  his  exampk, 
wished  most  of  the  eountries  in  the  east  which  he  had 
described,  and,  like  him,  published  an  account  of  them.* 
The  narrations  of 'those  early  tratellers  abound  with 
many  wild  incoherent  tales,  concerning  giants,  enehaa- 
ters,  and  monsters.  But  they  were  not,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, less  acceptable  to  an  ignorant  age,  which 
delighted  in  what  was  marreUous.  The  wonders  which 
they  told,  mostly  on  heiursay,  fiUed  the  multitude  with 
admiration*  The  facts  which  they  related  firom  their 
own  observation,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  more 
diseeming.  The  former,  which  may  be  considered  as 
ttte  popular  traditions  and  fables  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  had  passed,  were  gradually  disregarded  as 
Europe  advanced  in  knowledge.  The  latter,  howevei* 
incredible  some  of  them  may  have  appeared  in  their  own 
time,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  mod- 
em travellers.  By  means  of  botli,  however,  the  curi- 
osity of  mankind  was  excited  with  respect  to  the  remote 
parts  of  the  earth,  their  ideas  were  enlai^d,  and  they 
were  not  only  insensibly  disposed  to  attempt  new  discov- 
eries, but  received  such  information  as  directed  to  that 
]Mirtae«lar  course  in  which  these  were  afterwards  carried 
on. 

§  XXIII.  While  this  spirit  was  gradually  fornung  in 
Europe,  a  fortunate  discovery  was  made,  which  contrib- 
uted mwe  than  all  the  efibrts  and  ingenuity  of  preceding 
ages,  to  improve  and  to  extend  navigalioa.  That  won- 
derful property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  commnui- 
cates  tueh  virtue  to  a  needle  or  slender  rod  of  iron,  as 
to  point  towarda  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was  observed. 
The  use  which  might  be  made  of  this  in  directing  nav- 
igation was  imiHiedlately  pereeived.^-^That  most  valuable, 

♦  Voyages  and  travels,  by  Sir  John  Maadeville. 
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{ud  famiHar  instriuueiit,  tlie  mariner's  eomfass,  was  eon- 
stnieted.  When,  by  meaus  of  it^  navigators  found  that 
at  all  seasoni^  and  in  every  plaee,  they  eould  discover  the 
north  and  south  \iith  so  much  ease  and  accuracy,  it  be- 
eame  no  longer  necessary  to  depend  merely  on  the  light  <^ 
the  stars  and  the  observation  of  the  sea  coast.  They  grad- 
ually  abandoned  their  ancient  timid  and  lingering  course 
along  the  shore,  ventured  boldly  into  the  ocean,  and  re- 
lying on  this  new  guide,  could  steer  in  the  darkest  night» 
and  under  the  most  cloudy  sky,  with  a  secuiity  and  preci- 
sion hitherto  unknown.  The  compass  may  be  said  to  have 
opened  to  man  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  and  to  have  put 
him  in  full  possession  of  the  earth,  by  enabling  him  to  vis- 
it every  part  of  it.  Flavio  Gloia,  a  citizen  of  Amalli,  a 
town  of  considci*able  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was 
the  author  of  this  great  discoveiy,  about  the  year  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  two.  It  hath  been  often  the 
fate  of  those  iHustrious  benefactors  of  mankind,  who 
have  enriched  science  and  improved  the  arts  by  their 
inventions,  to  derive  more  reputation  than  benefit  from 
the  happy  efforts  of  their  genius.  But  the  lot  of  Gioia 
has  been  still  more  cruel ;  through  the  inattention  or  ig- 
norance of  contemporary  historians,  he  has  been  defraud- 
ed even  of  the  fame  to  which  he  had  such  a  just  title. 
We  receive  from  them  no  information  with  respect  to 
his  profession,  his  character,  the  precise  time  when  he 
made  this  important  discovery,  or  the  accidents  and  in- 
quiries which  led  to  it.  The  knowledge  of  this  events 
though  productive  of  gi'cater  effects  than  any  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  is  transmitted  to  ut 
without  any  of  those  cu^eumstauces,  which  can  gratify 
the  curiosity  that  it  naturally  awakens."*^  But  though 
the  use  of  the  compass  might  enable  tlie  Italians  to  per- 
form the  short  voyages  to  which  they  were  accustomed^ 
with  ^eater  security  and  expe<lition,  its  influence  was  not 
so  sudden  or  extensive,  as  immediately  to  render  naviga- 

•  CoIIinas  et  Trombellus  dc  Acus  nauticse  Inventore.  Instit. 
Acad,  fionon,  torn.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  372. 
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tion  adventurous,  and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  discoverj'. 
Many  causes  combined  in  preventing  this  beneficial  inven* 
tion  from  producing  its  full  effect  instantaneously^  Men 
relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly,  and  with  reluctance* 
They  are  averse  to  new  experiments,  and  venture  upon 
them  with  timidity.  The  commercial  jealousy  of  the 
Italians,  it  is  probable,  labored  to  conceal  the  happy  dis- 
covery  of  their  countrymen  from  other  nations.  The  art 
of  steering  by  the  compass,  with  such  skill  and  accuracy 
as  to  inspire  a  full  confidence  in  its  direction,  w  as  acquir* 
ed  gradually.  Sailors,  unaccustomed  to  quit  sight  of 
land,  durst  not  launch  out  at  once  and  commit  themselves 
to  unknown  seas.  Accordingly,  near  half  a  century  elaps- 
ed, from  the  time  of  Gioia's  discovery,  before  navigators 
ventured  into  any  seas  which  they  had  not  been  accustom- 
ed to  frequent. 

§  XXIV.  The  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  spirit  may  be 
dated  from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canary  or 
Fortunate  Islands.  By  what  accident  they  were  led  to  the 
<liscovery  of  those  small  isles,  w  hich  lie  near  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  Spanish  coast,  and  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  mUes  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  contemporary  writer* 
have  not  explained.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  people  of  all  the  different  king- 
doms into  which  Spain  was  then  divided,  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  piratical  excursions  thither,  in  oinler  to 
plunder  the  inhabitants,  or  to  carry  them  off  as  slaves* 
Clement  VI.^  in  virtue  of  the  right  claimed  by  the  holy 
see  to  dispose  of  all  countries  possessed  by  infidels,  erected 
tliose  isles  into  a  kingdom,  in  the  year  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-four>  and  conferred  it  on  Lewis  de  la 
Cerda,  descended  from  the  royal  family  of  Castile.  But 
that  unfortimate  prince,  destitute  of  power  to  assert  his 
nominal  title,  having  never  visited  the  Canaries,  John  dc 
Bethencourt,  a  Norman  baron,  obtained  a  grant  of  them 
from  Henry  III.  of  Castile.*  Bethencourt,  with  the  valor 

•  Viera  y  Clavijo  Notic.  dc  la  Histor.  de  Canaria,  I.  268,  etc. 
Glas  Hist.  c.  1. 
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snd  good  fortune  which  distinguished  the  adventurers  of 
his  eountr^'^5  attempted  and  effected  the  conquest,  and  the 
possession  of  the  Canaries  remained  for  some  time  in  his 
family,  as  a  fief  held  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  Prerious  to 
this  expedition  of  Bethencourt,  his  countrymen  settled  in 
Normandy  are  said  to  have  visited  the  coast  of  Africa, 
(1565)  and  to  have  proceeded  far  .to  the  south  of  the 
Canary  islands.  But  their  voyages  thither  seem  not  to  have 
been  undertaken  in  consequence  of  any  public  or  regular 
plan  for  extending  navigation  and  attempting  new  diseov^ 
eries.  They  were  either  excursions  suggested  by  that  rov- 
ing piratical  spint,  which  descended  to  the  Normans  from 
their  ancestors,  or  the  commercial  enterprises  of  private 
merchants,  which  attracted  so  little  notice,  that  hardly 
any  memorial  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  contemporary  au- 
thors. In  a  general  survey  of  tJie  progress  of  discoveiy,  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned  this  event;  and  leaving  it 
among  those  of  dubious  existence,  or  of  small  importance, 
we  may  conirlude,  that  though  much  additional  informa- 
tion concerning  the  remote  regions  of  the  East  had  been 
received  by  travellers  who  visited  Uiem  by  land,  naviga- 
tion, at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  had  not 
advanced  beyond  the  state  to  which  it  had  attained  be- 
fore tlic  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

§XXV.  At  length  the  i>eriod  arrived,  when  Providence 
decreed  that  men  were  to  pass  the  limits  within  which  they 
had  been  so  long  confined^  and  open  to  themselves  a 
more  ample  field  wherein  to  display  their  talents,  their 
enterprise,  and  courage.  The  first  considerable  efforts 
towards  tliis  were  not  made  by  any  of  the  more  powerful 
states  of  Europe,  or  by  those  who  had  applied  to  naviga- 
tion with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  success.  The  gloiy  of 
leading  the  way  in  this  new  career  was  reserved  for  Por- 
tugal, one  of  the  smallest  and  least  powerful  of  the  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms.  As  the  attempts  of  the  Portugese  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the  globe  with 
which  madkind  were  then  imacqnainted,  not  only  im- 
proved and  extended  the  art  of  navigation^  but  roused 
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such  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and  eiiterprise»  as  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  of  which  I  propose  to  write  the 
history :  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  rise,  the 
progress^  and  success  of  their  various  naval  operations.  It 
was  in  this  school  that  the  discoverer  of  America  wa» 
trained ;  and  unless  we  trace  the  steps  by  which  his  in* 
structors  and  guides  advanced,  it  will  be  impossible  to  com- 
prehend the  circumstances  which  suggested  the  idea,  or 
facilitated  the  execution  of  his  great  design. 

§  XXYI.  Various  circumstances  prompted  tiie  Portu- 
guese to  exert  their  activity  in  this  new  direction,  and  en- 
abled them  to  accomplish  undertakings  appai*enUy  supe- 
rior to  the  natural  force  of  their  monarchy.  The  kings  of 
Portugal,  having  di*iven  the  Moors  out  of  their  domin- 
ions, had  acquired  power,  as  well  as  glory,  by  the  success 
«f  their  arms  against  the  infidels.  By  their  victories  over 
them,  they  had  extended  the  royal  authority  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  it  was  originally  circumscrib- 
ed in  Portugal,  as  well  as  in  other  feudal  kingdoms. 
They  had  the  command  of  the  national  force,  could  rouse 
it  to  act  with  united  vigor,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors,  could  employ  it  without  dread  of  interrup- 
tion from  any  domestic  enemy.  By  the  perpetual  hos- 
tilities carried  on  for  several  centuries  against  the  Maho- 
metans,  the  martial  and  adventurous  spirit  which  distin- 
guished all  the  European  nations  during  the  middle  ages, 
ivas  improved  and  heightened  among  the  Portuguese.  A 
fierce  civU  war  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, occasioned  by  a  disputed  succession,  augmented  the 
military  ardor  of  the  nation,  and  formed  or  called  forth 
men  of  such  active  and  daring  genius,  as  are  fit  for  bold 
undertakings.  The  situation  of  the  kingdom,  bounded 
on  every  side  by  the  dominions  of  a  more  powerful  neigh- 
bour, did  not  afibrd  free  scope  to  the  activity  of  the 
Portuguese  by  land,  as  the  strength  of  theii*  monarchy 
Was  no  nuitch  for  that  of  Castile.  But  Portugal  was  a 
maritime  state,  in  which  there  were  many  commodious 
Iiarbors;  the  people  had  begun  to  inake  someprogressinthe 


kaowkd^  and  practice  of  navigation  ;  and  tlie  sea  was 
open  to  theiB^  presenting  the  only  field  of  enterprise  in 
wbieh  they  eould  distinguish  themselves. 

$  XXVII.  Such,  was  the  state  of  Portugal,  and  such 
the  disposition  of  the  people,  when  John  I*  sumamcd 
the  Bastardy  obtained  secure  po^ession  of  the  crown  by 
the  peace  eoneluded  with-  Castile,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eleven.  He  was  a  prince  of  great 
merit,  who,  by  superior  courage  and  abilities,  had  open* 
ed  his  way  to  a  throne  which,  of  right,  did  not  belong  to 
kirn.  He  instantly  perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  preserve  public  order,  or  domestic  tranquility,  with- 
out finding  some  employment  for  the  restless  spirit  of 
his  sulirjeets.  With  this  view  he  assembled  a  numerous 
fleet  at  Lisbon,  composed  of  aU  the  ships  which  he  could  fit 
out  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  of  many  hired  from  foreigners. 
This  great  armament  was  destined  to  attack  the  Moors 
settled  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  While  it  was  equip- 
ping, a  few  vessels  were  appointed  to  sail  along  the  west- 
em  shore  of  Africa  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
to  discover  the  unknown  countries  situated  there.  From 
thk  inconsiderable  attempt,  we  may  date  the  commenee- 
ittont  of  thiU:  spirit  of  discovery,,  which  opened  the  barri- 
ers that  had  so  long  shut  out  mankind  fi'om  the  know- 
ledge of  one  half  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

At  the  Ume  when  John  sent  forth  these  ships  on  thi» 
new  voyage,  the  art  of  navigation  was  still  very  imper- 
fect. Though  Africa  lay  so  near  to  Portugal,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  countries  already  known  on  that  continent 
invited  men  to  explore  it  more  fully,  the  Portuguese  had 
novcT  ventured  to  sail  beyond  Cape  JCon,  That  promon- 
tory, as  its  name  imports,  was  hitherto  considered  as  a 
boundary  which  could  not  be  passed.  But  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  now  acquired  as  much  knowledge,  as  embol- 
dened them  to  disregard  the  prejudices  and  to  correct 
the  errors  of  their  ancestors.  The  long  reign  of  igno- 
rance, the  constant  enemy  of  every  curious  inquiry,  and 
of  every  new  ilndertaking,  ivas  approachjiig  to  its  period. 
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The  light  of  science  began  to  dawn.  The  works  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  began  to  be  read  mth  ad- 
miration and  profit.  The  sciences  cultivated  by  the  Ara- 
bians were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  settled 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  by  the  Jews*  who  were  rery 
nnmerous  in  both  these  kingdoms.  Geometr^^  astrono- 
my,  and  geography,  the  sciences  on  which  the  art  of 
nayigation  is  founded,  became  objects  of  studious  atten- 
tion. The  memory  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  an- 
cients was  revived,  and  the  progress  of  their  navigation 
and  commerce  began  to  be  traeed.  Some  of  the  causes 
which  have  obstructed  the  cultivation  of  science  in  Por- 
tugal, during  this  century  and  the  last,  did  not  exist,  or 
did  not  operate  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  fifteenth  oen- 
tury  ;^  and  the  Portuguese,  at  that  period,  seem  to  have 
kept  pace  with  other  nations  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  in 
literary  pursuits. 

§  XXVIII.  As  the  genius  of  the  age  favored  the  exe- 
cution of  that  new  undertaking,  to  which  the  peculiar 
^tate  of  the  country  invited  the  Portuguese,  it  proved 
successfHl.  The  vessels  sent  on  the  discovery  doubled 
that  formidable  Cape,  which  had  terminated  the  pro- 
gress of  former  navigators,  and  proceeded  a  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  beyond  it,  to  Cape  Bojador.  As  its  rocky 
cliffs,  which  stretched  a  considerable  way  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, appeared  more  dreadful  than  the  promontory  which 
they  had  passed,  the  Portuguese  commander  durst  not 
attempt  to  sail  round  it,  but  returned  to  Lisbon,  more 
satisfied  with  having  advanced  so  far,  than  ashamed  of 
kaving  ventured  no  farther. 

^XXIX.  Inconsiderable  as  this  voyage  was,  it  in- 
creased the  passion  for  discovery,  which  began  to  arise  in 
Portugal.  The  fortunate  issue  of  the  king's  expedition 
against  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  (1477)  added  strength  to 
that  spirit  in  the  nation,  and  pushed  it  on  to  new  under- 
takings.   In  order  to  render  these  successful,  it  vras  ne«- 

^SecNotoIX. 
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aessary  that  they  should  be  conducted  by  %  persoir  who 
possessed  abilities  capable  of  discerning  what  was  at- 
tainable,  who  enjoyed  leisure  to  form  a  regular  systena 
for  prosecuting  discovery,  and  who  was  animated  with 
ardor  that  would  persevere  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  re- 
pulses. Happily  for  Portugal,  she  found  all  those  quali- 
ties in  Henry  Duke  of  Viseo,  the  fourth  son  of  king 
John  by  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  king 
of  England.  That  prince,  in  his  early  youth,  having 
accompanied  his  father  in  his  expedition  to  Barbary,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  many  deeds  of  valor.  To  the  mar- 
tial spirit,  which  was  the  characteristic  of  every  man  of 
noble  birth  at  that  time,  he  added  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  more  enlightened  and  polished  age.  He  cul- 
tivated the  arts  and  sciences,  which  were  then  unknown 
and  despised  by  persons  of  his  ralik.  He  applied  with 
peculiar  fondness  to  the  study  of  geography ;  and  by  the 
instruction  of  able  masters,  as  well  as  by  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  he  early  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
habitable  globe,  as  discovered  the  great  probability  of 
finding  new  and  opulent  countries,  by  sailing  along  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Such  an  object  was  formed  to  awakeji 
the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  of  a  youthful  mind,  and  he  es- 
poused with  the  utmost  zeal  the  patronage  of  a  design 
which  might  prove  as  beneficial,  as  it  appeared  to  be 
splendid  and  honorable.  In  order  that  he  might  pursue 
this  great  scheme  without  interruption,  he  retired  from 
court  immediately  after  his  return  from  Africa,  and  fix- 
ed his  residence  at  Sagres,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where 
the  prospect  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  invited  his  thoughts 
eontinually  towards  his  favorite  project,  and  eneouraged 
/him  to  execute  it.  In  this  retreat  he  was  attended  by 
some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  his  country,  who  aided 
him  in  his  researches.  He  applied  for  information  to^ 
the  Moors  of  Barbaiy,  who  were  accustomed  to  travel 
by  land  into  the  interior  provinces  of  Africa,  in  quest  of 
ivory,  gold-dust  and. oth^  rich  commodities.  He  eon- 
ffulted  the  Jews  settled  in  Portugal.    By  promises,  re- 
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irarthy  and  Aiarks  of  re^ct^  he  allured  into  his  service 
severdl  persons,  foreigners  as  well  as  Portuguese,  who 
were  eminent  for  their  skill  in  navigation.  In  taking 
those  preparatory  steps,  the  great  abilities  of  the  prince 
were  seconded  by  his  private  virtues.  His  integrity,  his 
aflUbility,  his  respect  for  religion,  his  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  his  countrj^^,  engaged  persons  of  all  ranks  to  applaud 
his  design,  and  to  favor  the  execution  of  it.  His  schemes 
were  allowed  by  the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen,  to 
proceed  neither  ^from  ambition  nor  the  desire  of  wealth, 
but  to  flow  fVora  the  warm  benevolence  of  a  heart  eager 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  which  justly 
entitled  him  to  assume  a  motto  for  his  device,  that  de- 
scribed the  quality  by  which  he  wished  to  be  distinguish* 
ed,  the  taUnt  of  doing  good. 

§  XXX.  His  first  effort,  as  is  usual  at  the  commence- 
ment of  any  new  undertaking,  was  extremely  inconsider- 
able. He  fitted  out  a  single  ship,  (1418)  and  giving  the 
command  of  it  to  John  Gonzalez  Zai*co  and  Tristan  Vaz, 
two  gentlemen  of  his  household,  who  voluntarily  offered 
to  conduct  the  enterprise,  he  instructed  them  to  use  their 
irtmost  efforts  to  double  Cape  Bojador,  and  thence  to 
steer  towards  the  south.  They,  according  to  the  mode 
of  navigation  which  still  prevailed,  held  their  course 
along  the  shore  5  and  by  following  that  direction,  they 
must  have  encountered  almost  insuperable  difliculties  in 
attempting  to  pass  Cape  Bojador.  But  fortune  came  in 
aid  to  their  want  of  skill,  and  prevented  the  voyage  from 
being  altogether  fruitless.  A  sudden  squall  of  wind  ardsc, 
drove  them  out  to  sea,  and  when  they  expected  every 
moment  to  perish,  landed  them  on  an  unknown  island, 
which  from  their  happy  escape  they  named  Porto  Santt^. 
In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  the  discovery  of  this  smala 
island  appeared  a  matter  of  such  moment,  that  they  in-\ 
stantly  returned  to  Portugal  with  the  good  tidings,  andj 
were  received  by  Henry  with  the  applause  and  henoi 
due  to  fortunate  adventurers.  This  faint  dawn  of  succ^ 
filled  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favorite  object 
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irffli  Buch  sanguine  hopes  as  were  sufficient  ineitements 
to  proceed.  Next  year,  Henry  sent  out  three  ships  under 
ihe  same  eonunanders,  to  whom  he  joined  Bartholomew 
Perestrello,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  island  which 
they  had  discoyered.  When  they  began  to  settle  in  Por- 
to Santo,  they  observed  towards  the  south  a  fixed  spot 
in  the  horizon  like  a  small  black  cloud.  By  degrees 
they  were  led  to  coiyeeture  that  it  might  be  land,  and 
steering  towards  it,  they  arrived  at  a  considerable  island^ 
uninhabited  and  eovered  vnth  wood,  which,  on  that  ac- 
count, they  called  Jlfadeira.*  As  it  was  Henry's  chief 
cbjeet  to  render  his  discoveries  useful  to  his  country,  he 
innmediately  equipped  a  fleet  to  carry  a  colony  of  Por- 
tuguese to  these  islands.  (1420)  By  his  provident  care^ 
they  were  furnished  not  only  with  the  seeds,  plants,  and  do- 
mestic animals  common  in  Europe ;  but  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil 
would  prove  favorable  to  the  relKring  of  other  produc- 
tions, he  procured  slips  of  the  vine  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  the  rich  wines  of  which  were  then  in  great  re- 
quest, and  plants  of  the  sugar-cane  from  Sicily,  into 
which  it  had  been  lately  introduced.  These  throve  so 
prosperously  in  this  new  country,  that  the  benefit  of  cul- 
tivating them  was  immediately  perceived,  uid  the  sugar 
and  wine  of  Madeira  quickly  became  articles  of  some 
consequence  in  the  commerce  of  Portugal*! 

$  XXXI.  As  soon  as  the  advantages  derived  from  this 
first  settlement  to  the  west  of  the  European  continent 
began  to  be  felt,  the  spirit  of  discovery  appeared  less 
chimerical,  and  became  more  adventurous.  By  their 
voyages  to  Madeira,  the  Portuguese  were  gradually  ac- 
customed to  a  bolder  navigation,  and  instead  of  creeping 
servilely  along  the  coast,  ventured  into  the  open  sea.  In 
consequence  of  taking  this  course,  Oilianez,  who  com- 
manded one  of  Prince  Henry's  ships,  doubled  Cape  Bo- 

^HiBtoncal  Relation  of  the  first  Oiscoveiy  of  Madeira,  trans- 
lated irom  the  Portuguese  ot  Fran.  Alcafaratna,  p.  15,  etc« 
4Lud.  Guicdardini  Descrittde  Paeu  Bassi,  p.  180,  181. 
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jador,  the   boundary  of  the  Portuguese  nairigation^iip* 
yards  of  twenty  years,  and  which   had   hitherto   been 
deemed  uiipassable.     This  successful  voyage,  which  the 
ignorance  of  the   age  placed  on  a  level   with  the   most 
famous  exploits  recorded  m  history',  opened  a  new  sphere 
to  navigation,  as  it  discovered  tlie  vast  continent  of  Afri* 
ca,  still  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  stretched  to-* 
wiu'ds  the  south.    Part  of  this  was  soon   explored ;  the 
Portuguese  advanced  within  the  tropics,  and  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years  they  discovered  the  river  Senegal,  and  all 
the  coast  extending  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verd. 
$  XXXiL  Hitherto  the   Portuguese  had  been   guided 
in  their  discoveries,  or  encouraged  to  attempt  them,  by 
the  light, and  information  which  they  received  from  the 
w'oi'ks  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  and  geographers* 
But,  when  they  began  to  enter  the  torrid  zone,  the  no- 
tion which  prevailed  among  the  ancients^  that  the  heat^ 
which  reigned  perpetually  there,  was  so  excessive  as  to 
render  it  uninhabitable,  deterred  them,  for  some  time^ 
from  proceeding.    Their  own   observations,  when  they 
iirst  ventured  into  this  unknown  and  formidable  regioUf 
tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  antiquity  concerning  the 
violent  operation  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun»    As  far 
as  the  river  Senegal,  the  Portuguese  had  found  the  coast 
of  Africa  inhabited  by  people   neai»ly  resembling  the 
floors  of  Barbary.    When  they  advanced  to  the  south 
of  that  river,  the  human  form  seemed  to  put  on  a  new 
ap]iearanee.   They  beheld  men  with  skins  black  as  ebony, 
with  shoii;  curled  hair,  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  all  the 
peculiar  features  w  hieh  are  now  known  to  distinguish  the 
race  of  negroes*    This  surprising  alteration  they  natur* 
ally  attributed  to  the  influence  of  lieat,  and  if  they  shonld 
advance  nearer  to  the  line,  they  began  to  dread  that  its 
effects  would  be  still  more  violent.    Those  dangers  were 
exaggerated,  and  many  other  objections  against  attempt- 
ing farther  discoveries   were  proposed  by  some  of  the 
gi-andees,  who,  from  ignorance,  from  envy,  or  from  that 
cold  timid  prudence  which  rejects  whatever  has  the  air 
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of  novelty  op  enterprise,  had  hitherto  condemned  all 
Prince  Henry's  schemes.  Tbcj  represented,  that  it  was 
altogether  chimerical  to  expect  any  advantage  from  coun- 
tries situated  in  that  region  ivhich  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  antiquity  had  pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  the 
habitation  of  men ;  that  their  forefathers,  satisfied  with 
cultivating  the  territory  which  Providence  had  allotted 
them,  did  not  waste  the  strengtli  of  (lie  kingdom  by  fruit- 
less projects,  in  quest  of  new  settlements ;  that  Portugal 
was  already  cxliausted  by  the  exiiense  of  attempts  to  dis- 
cover lands  which  either  did  not  exist,  or  which  nature 
destined  to  remain  unknown ;  and  w  as  drained  of  men, 
who  miglit  have  been  employed  in  undertakings  attended 
with  more  certain  success,  and  productive  of  greater 
benefit.  But  neither  their  appeal  to  the  authority  of  tlie 
ancients  nor  their  reasonings  concerning  the  interests  of 
Portugal,  made  any  impression  upon  thfe  determined 
philosophic  mind  of  Prince  Henry.  The  discoveries 
wliieh  he  had  already  made,  convinced  him  tliat  the 
ancients  had  little  more  than  a  conjectural  knowledge 
of  the  torrid  zone.  He  was  no  less  satisfied  that  the 
political  arguments  of  his  opponents,  with  resi)eet  to  the 
interest  of  Portugal,  were  malevolent  and  ill  founded. 
In  those  sentiments  he  was  strenuously  supported  by  his 
brother  Pedro,  who  governed  the  kingdom  as  guardian 
of  their  nephew  Alphonso  T.  who  had  succeeded  to  tlie 
throne  during  his  minority ;  and  instead  of  slackening 
his  efforts,  Henry  continued  to  pursue  his  discoveries  with 
fresh  ardor. 

§  XXXin.  But,  in  order  to  silence  all  the  murmurs  of 
opposition,  he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
iligliest  authority  in  favor  of  his  operations.  AViUi  this 
view  he  applied  to  the  Pope,  and  represented,  iu  pom- 
pous terms,  the  pious  and  unwearied  zeal  with  which 
be  had  exerted  himself  during  twenty  years,  in  discov- 
ering unknown  countries,  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
whieh  were  utter  strangers  to  true  religion,  wandei-ing 
ia  heathen  darkness,  or  led  astray  by  the  delusions  of" 
Mahomet.    He  besought  the  holy  father,  to  whom,  as 
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die  Ticar  of  Cliristy  all  the  kkigdom^  of  t^  earth'  vf&ee 
subject,  to  confer  on  the  crown  of  Portugal  a  ri|^t  to  all 
the  eountries  possessed  by  Infidels,  which  should  he  dis- 
eovered  by  the  industry  of  its  subjects,  and  subdued  bgr 
the  force  of  it^  arms.  He  entreated  him  to  enjoin  all 
Christian  powers,  under* the  highest  penalties,  not  to 
molest  Portugal  while  engaged  in  this  laudable  enter- 
prise, and  to  prohibit  them  from  settling  in  any  of  tlie 
countries  which  the  Portuguese  should  diseoyer.  He 
promised  that,  in  all  their  expeditions,  it  should  be  the 
chief  object  of  his  countrymen  to  spread  the  knowledge 
.of  the  Christian  religion,  to  establish  the  authority  of 
the  holy  see,  and  to  increase  the  flock  of  the  universal 
pastor.  As  it  was  by  improving  with  dexterity  every  fa- 
vorable conjecture  for  acquiring  new  powers,  that  the 
court  of  Rome  had  gradually  extended  its  usurpations. 
[Eugene  lY.  the  Pontiff  to  whom  this  application  was 
made,  eagerly  seized  thenopportunity  which  now  present- 
ed itseld  He  instantly  perceived,  that  by  complying 
with  Prince  Henry's  request,  he  might  exercise  a  pre- 
rogative no  less  flattering  in  its  own  nature,  than  likely 
to  prove  beneficial  in  its  consequences.  A  bull  was  ac^ 
cordingly  issued,  in  which,  after  a[^lauding  in  the  strong- 
est terms  the  past  efforts  of  the  Portuguese,  and  exhort- 
ing them  to  proceed  in  that  laudable  career  on  which 
they  had  entered,  he  granted  them  an  exclusive  right  to 
all  the  countries  which  they  should  discover,  from  Cap® 
Jfon  to  the  continent  of  India* 

Elxtravagant  as  this  donation,  comprehending  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  habitable. globe,  would  now  ^pear, 
even  in  Catholic  eountries,  no  person  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury doubted  that  the  Pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
fl^ostolic  power,  had  a  right  to  confer  it.  Pri^e  Henry 
was  soon  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  he  derived 
from  this  transaction.  His  schemes  were  authorised  and 
aanctified  by  the  bull  apjwoving  of  them.  The  spirit  of . 
diseovery  was  oonncfsted  with  zeal  for  religion,  whielv 
in  that  age,  was  a  principle  of  such  activity  and  vigor. 
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m  to  laflUMee  the  condiict  of  nations*  All  Chris-* 
tian  prinees  were  deterred  from  intruding  into  those 
eonntries  wtdeb  the  Portuguese  had  discovered,  or  from 
interrupting  the  progress  of  their  navigation  and  ew^ 
quest.* 

$  XXXIY.  The  fame  of  the  Portugvese  Tojages  soon 
spread  over  Europe.  Men^  long  aeeustomed  to  oireum- 
seribe  the  aetirity  and  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
within  the  limits  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  eonfin* 
ed^  were  astonished  to  behold  the  sj^iere  of  navigation  9a 
anddenly  enlarged,  and  a  prospect  opei^  of  visiting  re^ 
gions  of  the  globe,  the  existenee  of  which  was  unknown 
in  former  times.  The  learned  and  speculative  reasoned 
and  formed  theories  eoneeming  those  unexpected  discov* 
cries*  The  vulgar  inquired  and  wondeared  $  while  enter- 
prising adventurers  crowded  from  ^verj  pajpt  of  Europe, 
soliciting  Prince  Ueniy  to  employ  them  in  this  honorable 
fcrvice*  Many  Venetians  and  Genoese,  in  partieulary 
who  were  at  that  time,  stq^rior  to  all  other  nations  in 
the  science  of  naval  affairs,  entered  aboard  the  Portu- 
guese ships,  and  acquired  a  more  perfect  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  thek'  pirofession  in  that  new  school  of  na* 
■vigaUott.  In  emnlwtion  of  these  foreigners,  the  Portu-^ 
gnese  exeried  their  own  taleiits.  Tli^  nation  seconded 
the  de8%ns  of  the  prince.  Private  merchants  formed 
eompanies  (14M),  with  a  view  to  search  for  unknown 
epuntries.  The  Cwpt  de  Yerd  Islands,  wfakh  lie  off  the 
promontory  of  that  name,  were  discovered,  and  soon  af- 
ter (1M9)  the  isles  called  Azores.  As  the  former  of 
these  are  above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  African 
coast,  and  the  latter  nine  himdred  miles  from  uny  conti- 
nent, it  is  evident,  by  their  venturing  so  boldly  into  the 
cfen  seas,  that  the  Portuguese  had,  by  this  time,  im'* 
IHTQived  gready  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

$  XXXV.  While  the  passion  for  engaging  in  new  un« 
dertakings  was  thus  warm  and  active,  it  received  mi  un- 
fortunate cheek  hf  tie  death  of  Prince  Henry,  whose 

*  Sec  Note  X. 
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superior  knowledge  had  hiOierto  directed  all  the  opera^ 
tions  of  the  diseorerers,  and  whose  patronage  had  en- 
eouraged  and  protected  them.  But  notvrkhstanding  all 
the  advantages  whieh  they  deriyed  from  these,  the  For-* 
tuguese,  during  his  life,  did  not  advance,  in  their  utmost 
progress  towards  the  south,  within  five  degrees  of  the 
equinootilEiI  line ;  and,  alter  their  continued  exertions  for 
half  a  century,  (from  1412  to  146^)  hardly  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  coast  of  Africa  were  discoyered.  To 
M  age  acquainted  with  the  efforts  of  navigation  in  its 
state  of  maturity  and  improvement,  those  assays  of  ito 
eariy  years  must  necessarily  appear  feeble  and  unskilful. 
But,  inconsiderable  as  they  may  be  deemed,  they  were 
sufficient  to  turn  the  curiosity  of  the  European  nations 
into  a  new  chatmel,  to  excite  an  enterprising  spirit,  and 
to  point  the  way  to  future  discoveries. 

$  XXXVI.  Alphonso,  who  possessed  tlie  throne  of  Por- 
tugal at  the  time  of  Prince  Henry's  deatli,  was  so  much 
engaged  in  supporting  his  own  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  Castile,  or  in  carrying  on  his  expeditions  against  the 
Moors  in  Barbary,  that  the  force  of  bis  kingdom  being 
exerted  in  other  operations,  he  eonld  not  prosecute  the 
discoveries  in  Africa  with  ardor.  He  committed  the 
conduct  of  them  to  Fernando  Gomez,  a  merchant  in  Lis- 
bon, to  whom  he  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  commerce 
with  all  the  countries  of  which  Prince  Henry  had  taken 
possession.  Under  the  restraint  and  oppression  of  a 
monopoly,  the  spirit  of  discovery  languished.  It  ceased 
to-  be  a  national  object,  and  became  the  concern  «f  a  pri- 
vate man,  more  attentive  to  his  own  gain,  than  to  the 
glory  of  his  country.  Some  progress,  however,  was 
made.  The  Portuguese  ventured  at  length  to  cross  the  line, 
(14^1)  and^  to  their  astoitfshment,  found  that  regioa  of 
the  torrid  zone,  which  was  supposed  to  be  seorcheA 
yffiOi  intolerable  heat,  to  be  not  only  habitable,  but 
populous  and  fertile. 

$  XXXVII.  John  n.  who  succeeded  his  father  Alphonso, 
(1481)  possessed  talents  capable  both  of  forming  and  ex- 
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ewtiag  great  de^os.  As  part  of  his  reVeimosy  wliile 
prince^  had  arisen  from  the  duties  on  the  trade  with  the 
Bewly^-diseovered  eonntries^  this  naturaUy  turned  his  at- 
tention towards  them^  and  satisfied  hkn  with  respeet  to 
their  utility  and  iiBq[iortanee«  In  proportion  as  his  know** 
ledge  of  these  eountries  extended^  the  possession  of  them 
appeared  to  be  of  greater  eonsequenee.  While  the  Portu- 
gveae  proceeded  along  the  eoast  of  Afriea,  from  Cape 
JVon  to  the  rirer  Benegalf  they  found  all  that  extensile 
tract  to  be  sandy^  barren^  and  thinly  inhabited  by  a 
wretehed  people^  professing  ike  Mahometan  religion^  and 
»ubjeet  to  the  vast  empire  of  Moroeco.  But  to  the  south 
of  that  river,  the  power  and  religion  of  the  Mehometami 
were  unknown.  The  eountry  was  dirMed  into  small  and 
Bidependent  j^ineipalities,  the  population  was  consider- 
able,  the  soil  fertile,"*  and  the  Portuguese  soon  discoverr 
edthat  it  pvodueed  ivoryrrich  gums,  gold,  and  other 
Taluable  commodities^  By  the  acquisition  of  these,  com- 
merce was  enlarged,  and  became  more  adventurous. 
Men,  animated  and  rendered  active  by  the  certain  pros* 
pect  of  gain,  pursued  discovery  with  greater  eagerness^ 
than  when  they  were  excited  only  by  curiosity  and  hope. 
^XXXYUI.  This  spirit  derived  no  small  reinforcement 
of  vigor  from  the  eountetiattee  of  such  a  monarch  a^ 
John.  Declaring  himself  the  patron  of  every  attempt 
towards  discovery,  he  promoted  it  with  all  the  ai*dor  of 
his  ^*and  unde  Prinee  Henry,  and  with  superior  powcr^ 
The  effeffts  of  this  were  immediately  felt.  (1484)  A  pow^ 
erfitl  fleet  was  fitted  out,  which,  after  discovering  the  king* 
doms  of  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced  above  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  the  line,  and  the  Portuguese  for  the 
first  time,  beheld  a  new  heaven,  and  observed  the  stars 
of  another  hemisphere.  John  was  not  only  solicitous  to 
discover,  but  attentive  to  secure  the  possession  of  those 
countries.  He  built  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  he  sent 

*  NavigatiQ  Aloysii  Cadamusli  apud  Novum  Orbem  Grynaei, 
p.  2.  18.  Navigat.  all  Isola  di  San  Tome  per  un  Pilotto  Portugh, 
Ramusio>  i.  115. 
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out  colonies  to  settle  tiiere*;  he  efltaUished  a  eommereiiil 
intercourse  wkh  the  more  powerful  kingdoms  $  he  etidea- 
Tored  to  render  sueh  as  were  feeble  or  Avided  tributary 
to  the  crown  of  Portu^.  Some  of  the  petty  princes 
Toluntarily  acknowledged  themselyes  his  vassids.  Others 
were  compelled  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms.  A  re^ar 
and  well-digested  system  was  formed  with  reject  to  this 
new  object  of  policy^  and  by  iSrmly  adhering  to  it,  the 
Portuguese  power  and  commerce  in  Africa  were  estab- 
lished upon  a  solid  foundation. 

$  Xxxix.  By  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Africa,  the  Portuguese  gradually  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  those  parts  of  that  country  which  they  had 
not  yisited.  The  information  which  they  receiTcd  fipom 
the  natiresy  added  to  what  they  had  obseryed  in  thcH*  own 
Toyages,  began  to  open  prospects  more  extensiTCt  and  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  schemes  more  important^  than  those 
whidi  had  hitherto  allured  and  occupied  them.  They 
had  detected  the  error  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  na» 
ture  of  the  torrid  zone.  They  found  as  they  proceeded 
southwards,  that  the  continent  of  Africa,  instead  of  ex- 
tending in  breadth  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Ptole- 
my,* at  that  time  the  oracle  and  guide  of  the  learned  in 
the  science  of  geography,  appeared  sensibly  to  contract 
its^,  and  to  bend  towards  the  east.  This  induced  them  to 
give  credit  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Phenician  Voy- 
ages roimd  Africa,  which  had  long  been  deemed  febu- 
lous,  and  led  them  to  conceive  hopes  that  by  following 
the  same  route  tiiey  might  arrive  at  the  East  Indies,  and 
engross  that  commerce  which  had  been  the  source  of 
wealth  and  power  to  every  nation  possessed  of  it.  The 
comprehensive  genius  of  Prince  Henry,  as  we  may  con- 
jecture from  the  words  of  the  pope's  bull,  had  early 
formed  some  idea  of  this  navigation.  But  though  his 
countrymen,  at  that  period,  were  incapable  of  conceiving 
the  extent  of  his  views  and  schemes,  all  the  Portuguese 

*  Vide  Nov.  Orbis  Tabul.  Gcograph.  secund.  Ptolem.  Amst, 
1730. 


SHJtllieiwrti^iaBs  and  pilots  now  concurred  in  repH^esentnig 
tbem  kB  weU  fonnded  and  {M-actieaMe.  The  king  entered 
liith  warmth  into  their  sentiments,  and  began  to  eoneert 
measures  £h*  thier  arduous  and  important  yeyage* 

$  Xli.  Be&re  his  preparatioils  for  this  expedition  were 
finished^  aoeoimts  were  transmitted  from  Africa,  that 
•Tarious  nations  along  the  coast  had  mentioned  a  mighty 
l^ingdom  «itiiatfed  on  their  eontinent^  at  a  great  distance 
towards  the  east,  the  king  of  Vrhieh,  according  fo  their 
descriptioti,  professed  the  Christian. religioui  The  Por^' 
tuguese  monarch  immedmtely  concluded^  that  this  must  bd 
the  emperor  of  Abyssinia^  to  whom  the  Europeans,  seduce 
edbyamistadceof  Rubruquis,]|forcoPoloi  and  other  travel-* 
I^ps  to  the  east,  absurdly  gaye  the  tiame  of  Prester  or 
Presbyter  John  ;  and  as  he  hoped  to  receiye  informal 
lion  and  assistance  firom  a  Christian  pHnce^  in  pros-^ 
eeuting  a  scheme  that  tended  to  jHropagate  their  com-- 
mon  fidth^  he  resolyed  to  open^  if  possible,  some  inter-^ 
course  with  his  courts  With  this  yiew  he  made  choice 
of  Pedro  de  Covillam  and  Alphonso  de  Payta,  who  were 
perfect  masters  of  the  Arabiac  language,  and  sent  them 
into  the  east,  to  search  for  the  residence  of  this  unknown 
potentate,  and  to  make  him  jM*oilers  of  friendship*  They 
hod  in  charge  likewise  to  procure  whatever  intelligence 
the' nations  whiieh  they  visited  could  supply,  with  re- 
spect to  the  trade  of  India,  and  the  course  of  navigatioH 
to  that  continentk^ 

§  XLI.  While  John  made  this  neW  attempt  by  land  id 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  country,  which  he  wished 
so  ardently  to  discover,  he  did  not  neglect  the  prosecution 
of  this  ^reat  design  by  sea.  The  conduct  of  a  voyage 
for  this  pui'pose,  the  most  arduous  and  important  wliieh 
the  Portuguese  had  ever  projected,  was  committed  to 
BarthoUmew  Diaz,  an  officer  whose  sagacity,  experience^ 
and  fortitndei  rendered  him  equal  to  the  undertaking; 
He  stretched  boldly  .toward  the  souths   and  proceeding^ 

*Faria  y  Sousa  Port.  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  26.  Lafitau  l^ecotiv.  de 
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Ibeyondiiie  nianost  iimito  tt  wUbIi  4iiB  fmUyana  Ml 
fcitherto  ttdmnoedt  ilbe0V««d  smu*  a  thoMiiid  Miles  #f 
]»w  eomiCTjr.  Nekiier  tike  ^bagw  to  vUek  ke  mis  esL* 
posed,  bj  a  saeoeirion  of  Tioleitt  teipegte  ia  mkaowa 
f  easy  aad  by  tlie  frequeat  smtiBiet  of  bis  omr,  bof  the 
ealamiduM  of  famitte  wbieb  he  s«ftBre4  Awn  loswg  his 
store-shipif  eodU  4etsr  hiai  from  proseeatiag  his  eater- 
prise.  In  reeompense  of  his  lehonrs  and  yersetenaoef 
he  at  last  deserted  that  iofly  promootorj  vhich  bonads 
Af riea  to  the  south.  Bat  to  deserj  it,  was  all  that  he 
had  in  his  power  to  aoeamfSish.  The  TioleBee  of  the 
winds,  the  shattered  eoadkioo  of  Ms  sh^s,  and  the  tnr« 
Imlent  spirit  of  his  sailors,  eonpeHed  hfaa  to  retnrny  af« 
ter  a  Tojoge  of  sixteen  laoaths,  in  whieh  he  diseoTe?ed 
a  fkr  greater  eactont  of  €ietiiitry  than  any  fornxer  irriga- 
tor. Diaz  had  ealied  the  proBMBtorj  whieh  terminated 
his  Toyage  Cabe  Tormemlme,  or  the  stormy  Cape ;  hvt 
the  long,  his  milster^  as  he  now  entertained  no  doubt^if 
*  having  found  the  loag  desired  route  to  Isdia,  gave  it  a 
name  more  inri&ig,  and  of  bettor  amen.  The  Cofc  9/ 

$  XIII.  Those  sanguine  expeetations  of  saeeess  were 
eonfirmedby  the  iutelligenee  whieh  Jkdinreeeived  over  laadf 
in  eonsequenee  of  his  embassy  to  Abyssmhu  Corittaas  and 
F^yvay  in  obedience  to  their  master^s  instruetions,  had 
repaired  to  Grand  Cairo.  f>om  that  eity^  they  travelled 
along  with  a  earavan  of  Egyptian  merehants^  aad  emi- 
haridng  on  tiie  Bed  Sea,  arrived  at  Aden  in  Arabia. 
There  they  separated;  Payra  sailed  direct^  towards 
Abyssinia ;  CoviDtoi  embariied  for  the  East  Indies,  aad 
having  visited  Caleeut,  Gtm,  and  other  eities  onthe  Ma- 
hibar  coast,  returned  to  SodGsIla,  on  the  east  side  of  Af- 
rica, and  thence  to  Grand  Cairo,  which  Payva  and  he 
had  fixed  upon  as  their  place  of  rendezvous.  Unforta^ 
nately  the  former  was  emelly  murdered  in  Abyssinia,  but 
Coviilam  found  at  Cairo  tyro  Portuguese  Jews,  wh^ni 
John,  whose  provident  sagacity  attended  to  every  eir- 

*  Faria  y  Sousa  Port  Asia^  vol,  i.  p.  26. 


jtew  iAfllwdtiiiNi*  JBjr  onfr  of  these  Jew4^  CoviUmtewB-* 
Jwitod.  IQ  Fovtugrt  it  jfmtml  of  hw  tnkvek  bj  sea  ond 
iMdt  Us  feflitaA»ttfwitlia  trade  <if]Mia^  togoihor  with 
eaaMtwi^4if  tihe  tooalfl  w  wMoh ho  hodtMohod;  aad 
ikon  nvhoA  he  himaolC  hfiii.ohft«r¥o<^  m  well  m  firom  tho 
iMS^nBtuOm  of  skitf^l  seaomi  in  difitemt  eowOdoa^  ho 
tooelinie^  thiiftT  soiling  irowd  idUoo»  ayotsage  mif^t 
vbe  t>n«i  t»  the  Snst  Indins.* 

§  X1JII»  The  hapHF  coineideaeeof  CoTittan^s  opteiM 
and  vofOffty  with  the  disoaTeries  wfaieb  Diaa  had  lato^ 
Mode,  kft  hnrdly  angr  diodow  of  doubt  with  roq^t  te 
the  po«»ib]ti<7  of  doilii^ijpfualhuiopetO!  Indian  Buttho 
yfmt  loii£(th  of  the  voyn^B^  B^d  the  f uriotta  stonnfr  whieh 
XHaa  had.  onoowitevedi  near  the  Cape  of  Good  fih^e^ 
sImnmA  and  intinUiilodthe PoHngiiese  to  aaehad^fp^ej 
although  by  long  experience  the;  were  now  beeome  ad- 
Tentnrous  and  skilful  mariners^  that  some  time  was  re- 
quisite to  prepare  their  minds  for  this  dangerous  and 
eirtraordinary  voyage.  The  courage^  howoTer,  and  au- 
jthority  of  die  monarch,  gradually  dialled  the  vain  fearo 
of  his  snltjects,  or  made  it  necessary  to  conceal  them. 
As  John  thought  himself  now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplish- 
ing that  great  design,  which  had  been  the  principal  object 
ef  hit  reign,  his  earnestness  in  prosecuting  it  became  so 
vehement,  that  it  occupied  his  thou^ts  by  day^  and  be- 
reaved him  of  sleep  through  the  night.  While  he  was 
taking  every  precaution  that  his  wisdom  and  experience 
eofuld  suggest,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition, which  was  to  decide  concerning  the  fate  of  his 
favorite  project^  the  fame  of  the  vast  discoveries  which 
the  Portuguese  had  already  made^  the  reports  concerning 
the  extraordinary  intelligence  which  they  had  received 
from  the  East,  and  the  prospect  of  the  voyage  which  they 

^*Faria  j  Soasat  Port  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  27.  Lafitau  Decou^ 
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now  meditated^  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  European 
nations/  and  held  them  in  snspenfie  and  expectation.  By 
some^  the  maritime  skill  and  nayigations  of  the  PoFtn«> 
guese  were  compared  with  those  of  the-Phenicians  and 
Carthaginians,  and  exalted  above  them*  Others  formed 
oonjeetureseoneemingthereTolutionB  which  the  success  of 
the  Portuguese  schemes  might  occasion  in  the  course  of 
trade»  a^  the  piditieal  state  of  Bkurope.  The  Venetians  be- 
gan to  be  disquieted  with  the  apprehension  of  losing  their 
Indiftn  oommercoy  the  monopoly  of  whieh  was  the  clHCf 
source  of  their  pow^r  as  well  as  opulence,  and  the  Por-> 
tngueto  alreaify  enjoyed  in  ihnoy  the  wealth  of  the  East* 
But^  during  this  interraly  which  gare  such  scope  to  ^the 
Tarious  workings  of  curiosity^  of  hope  and  of  fear,  an 
account  was  brought  to  Europe  of  an  event  no  less  ex* 
traordinary  than  unexpected^  the  discorery  of  a  New 
Worid  situated  in  the  west ;  and  the  eyes  and  admiration 
of  m^nkM  turned  immediately  towards  diat  great  object. 
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^  L  Birth  and  Hucation  of  Columbus.  $  II.  He  enters 
into  the  Portuguese  servic^^  §  III.  Tlu  effects  of  their 
discQfverks  Ufon  him.  §  lY.  Reforms  the  idea  of  a  new 
coursfi  to  Inditu  $  Y.  The  priufi^Us  on  which  his  theory 

,   was  founded*    $  YL  His  schemes  for  carry  iiig  it  into 

.  e^ectdion — He  applies  to  the  Genoese.  $  YII.  To  the 
king  of  PortugaU-^By  wliom  he  is  deceived.  §  YIII. 
He  leaves  Portugal^  and  rcpav'S  to  Uie  court  of  Spain — * 
Sends  his  brotJier  into  England.  §  IX.  Obstacles  to 
Jtis, success  in  Spain.  $X.  His  scfieme  examined  by 
unskilful  judges.  §  XI.  Who  made  an  unfavorable  iy- 
port  concerning  it.  $  XII.  J^^egociaiion  of  his  brother 
in  England.    $  XIII.  Columbus  has  som^e  prospects  pf 

,  encouragement  in  Spain.  $  XIY.  Is  again  disappoiht- 
ed.  §  XY.  Proves  at  last  successful.  §  XYI.  lite 
conditions  of  his  agreement  with  Spaiiu  §  XYII.  71ie 
'  preparations  for  lUs  voyage.  §  XYIII.  His  departure 
from  Spain.  §  XIX.  The  course  which  he  held — Vigil- 
ance and  attention  of  Columbus — •Ipprcliensions  and 
alarms  of  his  crew.  $  XX.  These  inerease.  §  XXI. 
The  address  of  Columbus  in  soothing  t/wtn^-ITieir 
Jears  retum^Danger  of  a  mutiny — Distress  of  Column 
bus.  §  XXII.  Encouraging  appearances  of  success. 
XXIII.  Land  discovei*ed^  §  XXIY.  First  inteiTiew 
with  the  natives.  §  XXY.  Their  mutual  astonishment. 
$  XXYL  Columbus  assumes  tlie  title  of  admiral  and 
viceroy.  §  XXYII.  Proceeds  towards  the  south. 
$  XX\Tn.  Discovers  Cuba.  §  XXIX.  His  conjectures 
with  regard  to  it.  $  XXX.  Discovers  the  island  Hlspan^ 
iola.  §  XXXI.  One  of  his  ships  lost.  XXXII.  Dish-ess 
of  Columbus — Besolves  to  leave  a  part  of  his,  crew  in 


XXXiy.  BiUlia  a  fort  XXXY.  Bis  ifi«tnielN»M  to 
tfco^efcel^l^tntr.  XXXYL  JRf^qfoc^  torcturfi  toEn- 
rop6— ^  Tioknt^torm  artae^ — The  eaniiut  of  Cohmikus. 
$XXXyn.  TakeosheUa^inthe  S»w€».  $XXXTin. 
ArrweoatlAOHm.  ^XXXIi:.  UOwrwioSptiiiu  $XL. 
Miareeefiion.  §X1J.  Astonishim^Mof  mamkMothis 
diseorDeries-^BiotiHgmaMl  by  tke^nameof  tiie  Wutln^ 
dies.  $  XLO.  Preparationsfor  a  suoni  voyage.  $XIJII. 
Tl^righiof  Spi^toihe  ^ew  World  tonjtrmed  ftftik^ 
Pcqif.  $XLiy.  Seeondvoyage  of  Cohtmbus.  §XJLV. 
Arrives  at  Hispamela,  ^ovmbo'  tilths  foAtif  Ike 
mm  whim  he  Irft  there.  $  XLTL  Bis  frmdemt  conAief. 
$XLVIL  BiscontmUof  MsfifUowers.  $Xl.YIIL  Esc- 
amines  into  the  state  of  the  eonmtry.  $  XLIX.  The  ili9* 
tress  and  disaffection  of  the  colony  increase.  $  L.  Co^ 
lumbus  attempts  new  discoveries.  $LI.  Sep.  27.  OnHsre- 
turn,  Jt^ds  Ids  brother  Bartholomew  at  Isabella.  ^Uh 
TheliUianstakearmsagainsttheSpamards.  $UIL  War 
tviththem.  $!!¥.  A  tax  imposed  upon  them;  $Ly. 
Fatal  effects  of  that  measure.  §LVI.  Intrigues  against 
Columbus  in  the  court  of  Spcm.  $  LYII.  Returns  to 
Spain.  ^LYIII.  His  reception  there.  $LDL  Apian 
formed  for  tlie  more  regular  estabKshmmt  of  a  cotofiy. 
$LX.  Adcfeciinit.  $LXI.  l^^eiu^d sXawk^.  %\SJl. 
Third  voyage  of  Columbtis.  §  LXIII.  Discovers  the 
continent  of  America.  $  LXIY.  State  of  Hispamola 
on  his  arrival  there.  §  LX Y.  Mutiny  of  Boldan.  $  LXYI. 
Composed  by  the  prudent  condtict  of  Columbus.  $LXYII. 
A  new  mode  of  settlement  estoAUshed.  $  LXYIII.  The 
voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama  to  the  East  Indies,  bj  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  LXIX.  Discoveries  carried  on  in  Spain 
by  private  adventurers. — Ojeda  the  first  of  these.  $IiXX. 
Is  accompanied  by  Amerigo  Vespucch^From  wham  the 
Ttame  of  America  is  given  to  the  JVcw  world.  §  LXXI. 
Voyage  of  Aloiiso  J^igno.  $  LXXII.  Of  Vincent  Vantx, 
Pinzon.  §  LXXIII.  The  Portuguese  discover  Brasil. 
$  LXXIY.  MacMnaUons  against  Cohmbus.    $  LXXY^ 


FmM  4^od»  ^  aUu.  $  I^SXYU.  Colmtifrtu  9ttA 
u^e}mim$io»p9itu  ^IJOLYin.  ^Membtr  ^b^  8d at 
Ukert^  tot  i^rmi  #f  ott  mrtiborgy,  $LXXIX.  JPro- 
iprcft^  #f  diaeoMry.  $LXXX.  Orando  offomtti  gm- 
emer  rf  Eispmioku  ^ISSJa.  Jf^  r^ula&ms  e$' 
UMMui.  $  LXXXIL  TSui  iiiagrteabk  situatwn  ef 
C$lmmhu$.  ^TiXWlUL  Hefarm$new$ebtme0of  dt9- 
fooeiY.  §hXXXIV.  His  f9mih  T^a^  ^LXXXY. 
Jfnlligt^  iSMreftetf  in  vain  far  afas9ageto  the  Indian 
#mm.  $LXXXyi.  Skqmr«dtofll  on  the  eoOMtsof  Ja^ 
miJMk  ^liXXXVIl.  Hi$  distrtM  and  svff6nng9ihere. 
§ISXSVUL  ^erndaddOiam  to  tkem.  $LXXXIX. 
Jli9  4ettoeraiiceaiiilafTfaMUatflt«]N^^  $XC*Dealb 
•f  XioMla,  Jfewmbero^—Dcathaf  Cohlm^u8. 


$  L  AMOM'G  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of  the  dis« 
eormes  made  hy  the  Portuguese  had  allured  into  their  ser- 
Tiee,  was  Christopher  Colon  or  Columbus,  a  subject  of 
the  republic  of  Gtenoa.  Neither  the  time  nor  place  of 
his  birth  %re  known  witb  certainty  ;*  but  he  was  descend- 
ed of  an  honorable  family,  though  reduced  to  indigence 
by  various  misfortunes.  His  ancestors  having  betaken 
themselves  for  subsistence  to  a  seafaring  life,  Columbus 
discovered,  in  his  early  youth,  the  peculiar  character  and 
talents  which  mark  out  a  man  for  that  profession*  Kis 
parents,  instead  of  thwarting  this  original  propensity  of 
Ids  mind,  seem  to  have  encouraged  and  confirmed  it,  by 
tiie  education  which  they  gave  him.  After  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  the  !tatin  tongue,  the  only  language' 
in  which  science  was  taught  at  that  time,  he  was  instruct- 
ed in  geometry,  cosmography,  astronomy,  and  the  art  of 
drawing.  To  these  he  applied  with  such  ardor  and 
predilection,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  naviga- 
tion, his  favorite  object^  that  he  advanced  with  rapid 

^SeeNoteXI- 
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proficiency,  (1461)  in  the  study  of  tbem.  Thas  Ujusfif  ed^ 
he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  began  his- 
career  on  that  element  which  eondoeted  him  to  so  much 
^lory.  His  early  voyages  were  to  thoM«f«rts  in  the  Medi- 
terranean which  his  countrymen,  the  C^noese^  flreqptented. 
This  being  a  sphere  too  nai*row  for  his  active  mind,  he 
made  an  excursion  to  the  northern  seas,  and  vidked  the 
<;oasts  of  Iceland,  to  which  the  En^ish  and  other  nations 
had  begun  to  resort  on  account  of  its  fishery;  As  navi- 
gation, in  every  direction^  was  now  become  enterprisAig^ 
he  proceeded  beyond  that  island,  the  Thule  of  the  an- 
eients,  and  advanced  several  degrees  within  the  p(dar  cir- 
cle. Having  satisfied  his  cuiiosi^,  by  a  voyage  whJch 
tended  more  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  naval  afiairs, 
than  to  improve  liis  fortune,  ^e  entered-  into  the  service 
of  a  famous  sea-captain,  of  his  own  name  and  family. 
This  man  commanded  a  small  squadron,  fitted  out  at  his 
own  expense,  uud  by  cruising  sometimes  against  the  Ma- 
hometans, sometimes  against  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of 
his  country  in  trade,  had  acquired  both  wealth  and  repu- 
tation. ^Vith  him  Columbus  continued  for  several  years^ 
no  less  distinguished  for  his  courage,  than  for  his  expe- 
rience as  a  sailor.  At  length,  in  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment, off*  the  coast  of  Portugal,  with  some  Venetian  ca- 
ravans, returning  rielily  laden  from  the  Low  Countries, 
the  vessel  on  board  which  he  served  took  fh*e,  together 
with  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  to  which  it  was  fast  grap* 
pled.  In  tliis  dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  sea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the  sup- 
port of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming,  he  reached 
the  shore,  though  above  two  leagues  distant,  and  saved  a 
life  reserved  for  great  undertakings.* 

§  U.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  strength  for  the  journey^ 
he  repaired  to  lasbon,  where  many  of  his  countrymen 
were  settled.     They   soon  conceived  such  a  favorable 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  e.  v.  ^ 
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I  iHTliiB  tteritr  a»  weH  as  talents^  that  they  warm* 
fy  Mlkltdl  hka  t»  fgiuaiu  m  that  kingdom,  ifrhere  his 
i  fUii  aaA  exporieftee  tovM  not  fU)  of  rendering  him 

is^  To  ovcfy  IriToattirer,  animated  either  mth 
emrioiil;^  to  ^nbit  sow  eomtriesy  or  vrtA  ambition  to  dis* 
ik^gmtk  MamdW;  tihe  Fvrtagaese  serriee  was  at  that  time 
extfomofy  kmlsBg.  Cdkraibm  listened  with  a  favorable 
«ar  to  tho  adviee  of  hitf  frnMlsy  and  hating  gained  the 
of  a  farimgBem  ladjy  whom  he  mairried^  fixed  his 

hi  iiftfto#.    This  idKa«ee»  instead  of  detaehing 
him  ftom  a  seafaring  BlJer^  eontribnted  to  enlarge  the 
sffkam  of  his  naval  knowledge^  Mid  to^exefte  a  desire  of 
extending  it  tMi  farther.    His  wtfe   was  a  dauber  of 
Bartholomew  Pegestrello»  one  of  the  eitjptains  employed 
by  Afjnee  Henry  kt  Us  early  nan^tgatiAns,  and  who,  under 
his  ppoCettS^r^  had  diseotered  and  pkmted  tiie  iskmds  of 
Porto  Snat«f  Mid  MMehra.    Celambns  got  possession  of 
the  jMrnnkand^^arts  of  this  experieneed  navigator^  and 
ft<om  tbem  he  learned  the  eonrse  vriybk  the  Pdrtnguese 
kad  held  in  making  thek  diseoYeries,  as  well  as  the  ra«* 
rions  Qircum»tanees  wkiok  gnided  or  em^mraged  them  in 
their  srtttniptsi    The  s<»dy  of  these  soodied  rad  inflam* 
eA  kia  fw^orite  passion  f  and  wldle  he  contemplated  the 
mops^  and  read  the  deoorlptions  of  the  new  eountries 
whiek  PMtestrrilo  bad  seen,  his  impatienec^  to  visit  them 
keeame  irresisliUe.    In  ord^  to  fodnlge  it^  he  made  a 
▼pya90  to  Madeira,  and  eontinned  daring  setei^  years 
to  trade  with  thai  istand,  with  tke  Canaries,  the  Azores^ 
the  settlements  in  Gnkiea,  ai^  all  the  other  plaees  whiek 
the  Povtugaese  bad  discorered  on  ike  eonti^nt  of  Afri^ 

CO.* 

^m.  B;^the  expearienee  whieh  Cotimibns  aequired, 
dnaruig  sueh  a  rariety  of  voyages  t»  almost  every  part  of 
Ae  ^obe  with  which,  at  that  time,  any  intercourse  was 
earried  on  by  dea,  he  was  now  become  one  of  tke  most 
flkflful  navigators  in  Eulwpe.    But  not  satisfied  wkk  tkat 
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praise^  Ms  ambition  afarod  at  somethiag  more.    The  sai> 
ccMfttl  progress  of  the  Portuguese  navigatowhad  awak- 
ened a  spirit  of  curiosity  and  emulation,  whichset  eveiy 
man  rf  scienee  upon  examining  all  tke  eireumstanees  tlm^t 
led  to  the  discoveries  which  they  had  made,  or  that  hord- 
ed a  ppospectpf  succeeding  in  any  new  and  bolder  under- 
taking. The  mind  of  Coluihbus,  naturally  inquisitive,  capa- 
ble of  deep  reflection,  and  tuimed  to  speculations  of  thi# 
kind,  was  so  often  employed  in  revolving  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Portuguese  had  founded  their  schemes 
rf  discovery,  and  the  mode  on  which  they  had  carried 
them  onr  that  he  graduaUy  began  to  form  an  idea  of  im- 
proving upon  their  plan,  and  of  accomplishing  discoveries 
which  hitherto  they  had  attenq^ted  in  vain* 

§  rV.  To  find  out  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  Eastlndies, 
•was  the  great  object  in  view  at  that  period.    From  the 
time  that  the  Portuguese  doubled  Cape  de  Ve»d,  this  wa» 
Ac  point  at  which  they  aimed  in  all  their  navigations,r 
mnd,  in  comparison  with  it,  all  their  discoveries  in  Africa 
appeared  inconsiderable.    The  fertility  and  riches  of  In- 
dia had  been  known  for  many  ages ;  its  spices  and  other 
valuable  commodities  were  in  high  request  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Venetians  arising 
from  their  having  engrossed  this  trade,  had  raised  the 
envy  of  all  nations.    But  how  intent  soever  the  Portu- 
mese  were  upon  discovering  a  new  route  to  those  desir- 
able regions,  they  searched  for  it  only  by  steermg  towards 
the  south,  ia.hopes  of  arriving  at  India,  by  turning  to  the 
east,  after  they  had  sailed  round  the  ferther  eirtremity 
df  Africa.    This  course  was  still  unknown,  and,  even   if 
discovered,  was  of  such  immense  length,  that  a  voyage 
from  Eurcqie  to  India  must  have  appeared,  at  that  peri- 
od,  a»  undertaking  extremely  arduous,  and  of  very  un- 
certain  issue.    More  thau  half  a  century  had  been  em- 
ployed in  advancing  from  Cape  Non  to  the  equator;  a 
much  longer  space  of  time  might  ebpse  before  the  more 
extensive  navigation  from  that  to  India  could  be  accom- 
plished.   TJiese  reflections  upon  the  uneertain^^  the  dm- 


nmovr  w  Msnnt^  SB 

l*er  and  tedionsness  of  the  eonme  wliieli  tlie-F9i1:ugii««e 
nrere  pnnuiBg,  naturally  led  Ootumbufl  to  eonsMeir  who- 
tiier  a  sbortfrr  and  more  direet  passage  to  tke  East  la- 
dies might  not  be  foand  oat.  After  rercriKriiig  loag  aid 
seriously  every  eircumstanee  suggested  by  bis  superior 
knoirledge  tn  the  theory  as  wcU  as  praetiee  of  nayiga^ 
tibn ;  fdter  eomparing  attentiTely  the  obserratioDfS  Of  mod- 
ern pilots  ynth  the  hints  and  eonjeetnres  of  aneient  a«^ 
thors,  he  at  last  eoneluded^  that  by  sailing  direetly  i0- 
wards  the  west,  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new  eoantriesy  ^ 
which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  great  continent  of 
India,  must  infallibly  be  diseorered. 

$  V,  Principles  and  arguments  of  rarious  kinds,  and 
derived  from  different  sources,  induced  him  to  adopt  this 
opinion,  seemingly  as  chimerical  as  it  was  new  and  extra- 
ordinary. The  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known^ 
and  its  magnitfade  ascertained  widi  some  degree  of  accu- 
racy. From  this  ft  was  evident,  that  the  continents  of 
Eui^ope^  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as  they  were  known  at 
that  time,  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  terraqueous 
globe.  It  was  suitable  to  our  ideas  concerning  the  wis- 
dom and  beneficence  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  believe 
that  the  vast  space  still  unexplored  was  not  covered  en- 
tirely by  a  waste  unprofitable  ocean,  but  occupied  by  cotm- 
tries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared  likewise 
extremely  probable,  that  the  continent,  on  this  side  of 
the  globe,  was  balanced  by  a  proportional  quantity  of 
land  in  the  other  hemisphere.  These  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  another  continent,  drawn  from 
the  figui-e  and  structure  of  the  globe,  were  confirmed  by 
the  observations  and  conjectures  of  modem  navigators. 
A  Portuguese  p9ot,  having  stretched  farther  to  the  west 
than  was  usual  at  that  time,  took  up  a  piece  of  timber 
artificially  carved,  floating  upon  the  8«a ;  and  as  it  was 
driven  towards  him  by  a  westerly  wind,  he  concluded  that 
it  came  from  some  unknown  land,  situated  in  that  quar- 
ter. Columbus's  brother-in-law  had  found,  to  the  west 
of  tke  Madeira  isles^  a  piece  of  timber  fasUoaed  in  ti^e 


ftMM  aiimep^  luid  hrougU  fciy Hie  sMie  iiripd^  aad  liad 
ft0W  til^wisQ  9wm^  ^  an  enot mMi»  #iae  floatii^  upon  tke 
WET^gf  wW^  nesevUed  t]ioie  deeeribod  liy  Ft^deany  w 
prodoatiiOBs  feeulmrto  tbe  Easi  Indies**  After  a  cowrse 
of  westeily  wvidfl»  Ivees^  torn  up  by  tlie  rootf,  were  of* 
ten driTen  1^011  the  ewnU  4Hf  the  Azoree*  and  atone  time 
t)ia  dead  bodie*  of  two  siea  with  siagidar  features,  re* 
sembling  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  nor  of  Af  ri- 
e^,  were  east  adiore  there. 

As  the  foree  of  this  united  evidenee^  arising  irom  thee* 
retieal  j^incqiles  and  praetieal  observations,  led  Colum- 
bus to  ei^ct  the  discovery  of  new  countries  in  the  wes- 
tern ooean,  other  reasons  induced  him  to  believe  that 
these  must  be  connected  wilh  the  continent  of  India.  . 
Thoi\^  the  ancients  had  hardly  ever  penetrated  into  In- 
dia farter  than  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  yet  some  Greek 
authors  had  ventured  to  describe  the  provinces  beyond 
that  river.  As  nien  are  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  magni- 
fy what  is  remote  or  unknown,  they  represented  them  as 
regions  of  an  inunense  extent.  Ctesias  affirmed  that  In- 
dia was  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  Onesicritus, 
whom  Pliny  the  naturalist  follows,!  contended  that  it 
was  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  Near-, 
ehus  asserted,  that  it  would  take  four  months  to  march 
in  a  straight  line  from  one  extremity  of  India  to  thjd 
other.:|  The  journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  had  proceeded 
towards  the  East  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  £u- 
ropeaA  had  ever  advanced,  seemed  to  confirm  these  ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  the  ancients.  By  his  magnificent 
descriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Caihay  and  C/fianirOf  and 
of  many  o^er  countries,  the  names  of  which  were  un- 
known in  Europe,  India  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  vast 
extent.  From  these  accounts,  which,  however  defeetivCf  ^ 
were  the  most  accurate  that  the  people  of  E^urope  had 
received  at  that  period,  with  respect  to  the  remote  parts 

*Lib.i»e.  ir. 
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of  the  Eftfll^  CdaadMift  drew  %  j«it  eonelwiett.  lie  i 
ttmAti,  tlukt^  in  pnporAon  as  the  emtiimiit  of  fadift 
stipetelMid  oHt  tewtrds  the  EMt^  it  m«flt»  im  eoaeequeaee 
of  the  ipherieal  fgiav  of  the  earthy  i^proMh  nearer  te 
the  iaiods  whieh  had  lately  beea  dSeeevered  to  the  west 
of  Afiiea;  tikat  the  distanee  frem  the  one  to  the  other 
was  probably  net  YwyeoasideraUe ;  awi  that  the  most 
direet,  as  well  as  shortest  eourse  to  the  remote  regions 
of  the  east,  was  to  be  found  by  sailing  due  west^*  This 
notion  eoneeming  the  yieinity  of  India  te  th^  western 
parts  of  ear  eostinent,  was  eountenaneed  by  some  emi* 
nent  writers  among  the  aneients,  the  sanetion  of  whoso 
audiority  was  neeessary,  in  that  age,  to  proeure  a  fhror* 
aMe  reeqition  to  any  tenet,  Aristotle  thou|^t  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Colnmns  of  Hereules,  or  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, were  not  £ur  remoTod  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
that  there  might  be  a  eommunieation  by  sea  between 
thera«t  Seneea,  in  terms  still  more  explieit,  affirms,  that, 
with  a  fkir  wind,  one  might  sail  fiom  Spain  to  India  in  a 
few  days4  The  famous  Atfamtie  island  described  by 
nato,  and  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  real  oountry,  be- 
yond whieh  an  unknown  eontinent  was  situated,  is  repre- 
sented by  him  as  lying  at  no  great  Astance  from  Spain. 
After  weighing  ail  these  particulars,  Columbus,  in  whose 
eharaeter  the  modesty  and  diffidence  of  true  genius  was 
united  with  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  did  not 
rest  with  sueh  absolute  assurance  either  upon  his  own  ar- 
guments, or  upon  the  authority  of  the  ancientB,  as  not  to 
consult  sueh  of  his  e<mtemporaries  as  were  capable  of 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  eyidence  which  he  pro- 
duced in  support  of  his  o^nion.  As  early  as  the  year 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seTcntyi-four,  he  eommu- 
mealed  his  ideas  concerning  the  probability  of  discover- 
\mg  new  countries,  by  sailing  westwards,  to  Pkiul,  a  phy- 

*  Se<^  Note  XU. 
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rieian  of  Florence,  endnent  fbr  hU  knowledge  of  cosmo- 
graphy, and  wko,  from  tlie  learning  as  weU  ad  candor 
wbieh  he  diseoyers  m  his  rqply,  appears  to  haye  been  well 
endded  to  .the  confidence  which  Columbus  placed  in  him. 
He  warmly  a^nsoTed  of  the  plan^  suggested  seyeral  facts 
in  eonflrmation  of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  to  per- 
•erere  in  an  undertaking  so  laudable,  and  which  must 
redound  so  much  to  the  honor  of  his  country,  and  the  be- 
nefit of  Europe.* 

$  YL  To  a  mind  less  capable  of  forming  and  of  exe- 
euting  great  deaignB  than  that  of  Columbus,  all  thoso 
nasonings,  and  obseryations,  and  authorities,  would  hayo 
aerred  only  as  the  foundation  of  some  plausible  and  fruit- 
less theory,  which  mi^t  haye  furnished  matter  for  inr 
fenious  discourse,  or  fanciful  conjecture.  But  with  his 
sanguine  and  enterprising  temper,  speculation  led  direcV 
iy  to  action.  Fully  satisfied  himself  with  reject  to  the 
truth  of  his  system,  he  was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  the 
tc%t  of  experiment,  and  to  set  out  upon  a  yoyage  of  dis- 
eoyery.  The  first  step  towards  thb  was  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  some  of  the  considerable  powers  in  £ur«^, 
eapable  of  undertaking  such  an  enterprise.  As  long  ab- 
sence had  not  extinguished  the  aflTection  which  he  bore 
to  his  natiye  country,  he  wished  that  it  should  reap  the 

-  fruits  of  his  labors  and  inyention.  With  this  yiew,  he 
laid  his  scheme  before  the  Senate  of  Genoa,  and  making 
his  country  the  first  tender 'of  his  seryice,  offered  to  sail 
under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  in  quest  of  the  new 
regions  which  he  expected  to  discoyer.  But  Columbus 
had  resided  for  so  many  years  in  foreign  parts,  that  his 
eountrjrmen  were  unacquainted  with  his  abilities  and  cha* 
racter ;  and,  though  a  maritime  people,  were  so  little  ac- 
customed to  distant  yoyages,  that  they  could  form  no  just 
idea  of  the  principles  on  which  he  founded  his  h<q^8,Qf 

«  success.  They  inconsiderately  rejected  his  proposal,  as 
the  dream  of  a  chimerical  projector,  and  lost  for  ey^ 

.*  life  of  Columbus^  e.  yiiL 


ike  opportnnity  of  restoring   their  eoiiunMiwe«ltb  to  its 
aneieut  splendor.* 

.  $  TIT.  Having  peo^ormed  irhat  iraa  due  to  his  oountr^f 
Columbus  was  so  little  discouraged  by  the  repulse  -whMk 
he  had  received^  that  instead  of  relinqiiishifig  his  nndeiw 
takingy  he  pursued  it  with  fresh  ardor*  Se-  made  his 
next  overture  to  John  H^  king  of  Portnga.,  in  whose  4I0- 
minions  he  had  been  long  establislted^  and  whonn  he  eo»- 
sideredy  on  that  aeeount^  as  having  the  second  claim  t» 
his  service.  Here  every  circumstance  seemed  to  pro- 
mise him  a  more  favorable  reception*  He  applied^toa 
monarch  of  an  enterprising  genius,  no  incompetent  jvdgo 
in  naval  affairs^  and  proud  of  patronising  every  attend 
to  discover  new  countries.  His  sutgeets  were  the  most 
experienced  navigators  in  Euri^e,  and  the  least  apt  to 
be  intimidated  either  by  the  novelty  or  boldness  of  aiigr 
maritime  expedition.  In  Portugal^  the  professional  skiU 
of  Columbus,  as  well  as  his  personal  good  qualities,  were 
thoroughly  known  :  and  as  the  former  rendered  it  pro* 
bable  that  his  scheme  was  not  altogether  virionaiy^  tdo 
latter  exempted  him  firom  the  suspicion  of  any  siaiator 
intention  in  proposing  it.  Accordingly,  the  king  lii^anr 
ed  to  him  in  the  most  graeioas  natanner,  and  refenred  the 
consideration  of  his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz,  bishop  #f  Cfmjm 
and  two  Jewish  physicians,  eminent  co^nograpbersy  whom 
he  was  accfistomed  to  consult  in  matters  of  this  kind.  As 
in  (rcnoa,  ignorance  had  ojqiKised  and  disappointed  Co* 
Inmbns,  in  XJsbon,  he  had  to  combat  with  'j^rcgndise^  an 
enemy  no  less  ftomidable.  The  persons^  accordiag  ta 
whose  decision  his  scheme  was  to  be  adoptsed  or  rcgected, 
had  been  the  chief  directors  of  the  Portugaese  naviipa* 
*  tions,  and  had  advised  to  search  for  a  passage  to  Indiat  by 
steering  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that  which  Colun^s 
recommended  as  shorter  and  m(Hre  certaitt..  They  ooujd 
not,  therefore^  approve  of  his  pr^os^  wHhoutsuhimt- 
ting;  to  the  double  mortification  of  condemning  their  own 
theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  superior  sagacity*  Af-* 

^Herrera  Hist,  delas  Indiu  Occi^.  d«c.  1.  lib.  i  c.  vix. 
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ter  teazing  bim  with  captious  qoestionsy  and  starting  in- 
numerable  objections^  with  a  view  of  betraying  him  into 
j»ach  a  partieuhir  explanation  of  >  his  system^  as  might 
draw  from  him  a  full  diseorery  of  its  nature^  they  defer- 
red passing  a  final  judgment  with  respect  to  it*  In  the 
mean  time^  they  conspired  to  rob  him  of  the  honor  and 
advantages  which  he  expected  from  the  success  of  his 
seheme,  adyising  Hke  kfng  to  dispatch  a  vessel  secretly, 
hi  order  to  attempt  the  proposed  discovery,  by  following 
exactly  the  course  which  Columbus  seemed  to  point  out« 
John,  ftrgetting  on  this  occasion  the  sentiments  becom- 
ing a  monarch,  meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counseL 
But  the  ^tot  ohoseii  to  execute  Columbus^s  plan  had  nei- 
titor  the  genius  nor  the  fortitude  c^  its  author.  Contrary 
winds  arose,  no  sight  of  approaching  land  uppcarcd,  his 
courage  frikd,  and  he  returned  to  Lisbon^  execrating  (he 
project  as  equally  extravaganft  and  dangerous.* 

$¥III.  Upon  discovering  this  dishonorable  transaction, 
CohmlMis  fifth;  the  hiAgnation  natural  to  an  ingenuous" 
Bdttd^  lyid  in  the  warmA  of  his  resentment  determined  to 
break  off  all  intercourse^  with  a  nation  capaMte  of  such 
ft^praat  treachery.  He  instantly  quitted  the  kingdom, 
mid  landed  in  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  year  one 
tiMusand  tbur  hundred  and  eighty-feur.  As  he  was  now 
at  liberty  to  court  the  protection  of  tmy  patron,  whom  he 
could  engf^  to  approve  of  his  plan  and  to  carry  it  into 
eseeation,  he  reserved  to  propose  it  in  person  to  Ferdi- 
maoA  and  Isabella,  who  at  timt  time  governed  the  united 
kingdoins  of  Castile  and  Arragon.  But  as  he'  had  alrea- 
dy experienced  the  uncertoin  issue  of  appficatlons  to 
ki^  andmuBsters,  he  took  Ae  precaution  of  sending 
into  England  his  brother  Bairtholoniew,  to  whom  he  had  ' 
fidly  eommunieated  his  ideas,  in  order  ^et  he  might  ne- 
gooiate,  at  the  same  time,  with  Henry  TB.  who  was  re- 
puted one  of  the  most  sagacious  as  weM  as  <^ent  princes 
in  Europe. 

$  IX.  It  was  not  without  reasoif  that  Columbus  enter- 

*  Life  of  Columbus;  c.  xL  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c«  7, 


tallied  doubts  and  fears  with  respeet  to  the  T«e^[ltiim  of 
his  proposals  in  the  Spanish  Court,  ^ain  was^  at  that 
joncture,  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war  with  Granada^  the 
last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  that  eountry^^  The  wary 
and  suspicious  temper  of  Ferdinand  was  mrt  fiM^ned  la 
relish  bold  or  uneommon  designs.  Isabella^  thou^  mora 
generous  and  enterprising^  was  under  the  influence  of  hei^ 
husband  in  all  her  aetions.  Hie  ^aniardt  had  hitherto 
made  no  efforts  to  extend  navigation  beyond  its  aneieBt 
limits^  and  had  beheld  the  amazing  progress  of  diseoreiy 
among  their  neighbours^  the  Portuguese^  without  one  at*- 
tempt  to  imitate  or  to  riralthem*  The  wak*  with  Ae  Li« 
fidels  afforded  an  ample  field  to  the  national  aetirily  an4 
lov^  of  g^orji  Under  cireuqistanees  so  unfaromUey  ife 
was  in^ssible  for  Columbus  to  make  n^id  progress  with 
a  nation^  naturally  slow  and  dilatory  in  ibmiBg  all  its 
resolutions.  His  eharaetery  howcTer^  was  adndirabljf 
adapted  ix^  that  of  the  people^  whose  confldenee  andpro-^ 
teetion  he  solicited^  He  was  graTc^  though  eourtmut  hi 
his  deportment ;  circumspect  in  his  words  and  actions  $ 
irreproachable  in  his  morals  $  and  exemplary  in  his  at« 
tention  to  all  the  duties  and  f  nnetions  of  rdigion*  By 
qualities  so  respeetablcy  he  not  only  gained  many  private 
friends^  but  acquired  such  general  esteem^  that^  notwith- 
standing the  plainness  of  his  appearance,  suitable  to  the 
mediocrity  of  his  fortune,  he  was  not  considered  as  a 
mere  adventurer,  to  whom  indigence  had  suggested  a  vi» 
sionary  project,  but  was  received  as  a  person  to  whose 
propositions  serious  attention  was  duei 

$  X.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  though  folly  oecupied  l^ 
tiieir  operations  against  the  Moors,  paid  so  muoh  regard 
to  Cohimbtts,  as  to  remit  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to 
the  queen's  confessor,  Ferdinand  de  Talaverat  He  eon^* 
suited  saeh  of  his  countrymen  as  were  supposed  best  qua* 
lified  to  decide  with  respect  to  a  subject  of  this  kind* 
But  true  seienee  had  hitherto  made  so  little  progress  in 
Spain,  that  the  pretended  philosophers^  selected  to  judge 
vox.  I.  9 
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in  a  msUef  of  tiioh  niomeiit»  did  not  eomprehend  the  first 
priaei^es  vpon  irhieh  Columbus  founded  his  eonjeetnreft 
moA  hofBB.  Some  of  them»  from  mislts^en  notions  eon- 
eendng^  ihe  dimendons  of  the  globe,  contended  Ibat  a 
▼oyage  to  these  remote  parts  of  the  east,  \vhieb  Columbus 
expeot^  to  discoTer,  could  not  be  performed  in  less  than 
tiun^e  years.  Others  eonclnded^  that  either  he  would 
ind  the  oeeMi  to  be  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the 
c^hoiion  of  some  aneient  philosophers ;  or,  if  he  should 
persist  in  steering  towards  the  west  beyond  a  certain  point, 
that  HiB  eonyex  figure  of  the  globe  would  ^reyent  his 
Betttm,  and  that  he  must  inefritaldjF  pmsh,  in  the  vahi 
attempt  til  open  a  communtoation  between  the  two  oppo^ 
site  •hemispheres,  which  nature  had  for  ever  disloined, 
Even  witltout  de%iiing  to  enter  into  any  particular  dis- 
ousdon,  many  rejected  the  scheme  in  general,  upon  tiie 
eireidil  of  a  maxim»  under  which  ibe  ignorant  and  unen* 
terfttising  dbdKer  themselves  in  every  age,  <<  Th^  it  is 
premoDqpftuous  in  any  person,  to  suppose  that  he  alone 
l^osseftses  knowledge  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
united*"  They  maintained-,  Cbat  if  there  were  really 
a^  such  countries  as  Columbus  pretended,  they  couH 
not  hare  remained  so  long  concealed,  nor  would  the  >¥is- 
dom  and  s^acity  of  former  ages  have  left  the  glory  o£ 
this  invention  to  an  obscure  Crenoese  Pilot. 

$XL  It  required  all  Columbus's  patience  and  address 
to  negotmte  with  men  capable  of  advancing  such  strange 
prcpositifms^  He  had  to  contend  not  only  with  the  ob* 
stinacy  of  ignorance,  but  with  what  is  still  more  intrac- 
table, the  pride  of  false  knowledge.  AfW  innumerable 
eionferences,  and  wfisting  five  years  in  fruitless  endeavors 
to  infiirm  and  to  satisfy  judges  so  little  capable  of  decid- 
iag  with  pro^ety,  Talavera  at  last  made  such  an  unfa- 
vorable report  to  F^dnmnd  and  Isabella,  as  induced 
thmn  to  acquaint  Columbus,  that  until  the  war  with  the 
Moors  should  be  brouj^t  to  a  period,  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  engage  in  any  new  and  extensive  ent^rise. 
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Whateyep  eave  wa»  tsdeen  to  soften  ti&e  harstmeM  oi  tkda 
decl8ura,tioii9  Columbuft  e^OBidered  it  ad  »  final  f^eetaoa  of 
bis  propogals.  But  happilj  for  maiiUii4»  that  sufeiijbrily 
of  ^nius^  vkjoh  is  oajpaUe  of  forming  gvefit  and  atifOfiip 
moi^defi%ns^i&  usually  ace^papanied  wtth  an  a^iMt  en? 
thi|sias0^  wbieh  eau  neither  b^  eooled  hj  delojrsy  noir 
damped  by  disappoiiitBi0k|t,  CoIonAiis  wao  of  tlii$  $m^ 
gjulne  temperv  Tbough  he  £eit  deeply  the  cjrucl  htow 
given  to  his  hopes  and  retired  imm^dlMely  ^om  a  oo«rt^ 
wJiero  he  bad  been  amused  so  Img  wilb  vain  ftxpeetations^ 
luB  eonfidence  in  the  justness  of  his  o\vn  system  did  net 
dAminish^  and.his  impatience  to  denionslirata  the  trmthef 
it  by  an  aetual  experiment^  boeanie  grealiMr  than  eytas^ 
HaTijag  eourted  the  proteetion  of  soyereign  states  witb- 
oai  suceessy  he  applied  next  to  per^ms  of  infi^rios*  ca?ik» 
and  addressed  sueeessurely  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidottia» 
nnd  Miedina  Celi#  i^ho^  though  sui^ts,  were  possessed 
of  power  and.opulenee  more  tlmn  equal  to  the  enterprise 
irhieh  lie  jmyeeted.  His  negotiations  with  them  prored 
as  fruitless  as  those  in  whieh  he.  had  been  hitherto  engage 
od.;  for  these  noUemen  were  eitiier  as  little  eonrineed 
by  Oolumbus's  arguments  as  their  superiors^  or  they  were 
afraid  of  akrming  the  jealousy  and  offending  tho  pridto 
of  Fenfinand?  by  countenaneing  a  scheme  whieh  he  had 
rejected** 

§  Xn.  Amid  the  painful  sensations  occasioned  by  stieh 
a  sueeessiott  of  disappointments,  Columbus  had  to  sus- 
tain the  additional  distress  of  haying  received  no  accounts 
of  Us  brother,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land^ In  his  Toyage  to  tiiat  oountry,  Bf^*dioIome^  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fiall  iato"  tke  hand^  of  pirates^ 
wko  haying  stripped  htm  of  eyevy  thin^  detained  him 
a  priaonia*  ftr  seyeral  yeiM^.  At  length  he  madis  his  ei- 
ef^y  and  arrived  m  London,  but  in  such  ^xtrenie  inA- 
l^nce,  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  himself^  during  a 

\Liie  <^  C<dumb.  c.  13.    Herrer%  dec  l.  lib.  1.  c.  7. 
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eonsMerable  timet  in  drawiog  and  sdling  maps*  in  ord^ 
to  piek  up^  much  money  as  would  purchase  a  deeent 
dress^  in  which  he  might  Tcnture  to  appear  at  eonrt  He 
then  laid  before  the  king  the  proposals  with  which  he 
had  been  entrusted  by  his  brother^  and^  notwithstanding 
fieniy's  excessite  caution  and  parsimony,  which  render- 
ed him  averse  to  new  or  expensiTe  underlakings,  he  re- 
ceived Columbus's  overtures  with  more  approbation  thaa 
Wj  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  presented. 
$  Xni^  Meanwhile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted  with 
his  brother's  fate,  and  having  now  no  prospect  of  encou- 
ragement in  Spain,  resolved  to  vidt  the  court  of  Eng- 
land  in  perc^pn,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  ik  more  fkvora- 
Ue  reception  there.  He  had  already  made  preparations 
for  this  purpose,  and  taken  measujres  for  the  di^sal  xf£ 
his  ohiMren  during  his  absence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the 
guardian  of  the  monastery  of  Babida,  near  Palos,  in 
which  they  had  been  educated,  earnestly  solicited  him  to 
defer  his  journey  for  a  diort  time.  Perez  was  a  man  of 
oonsidenible  learning,  and  of  some  credit  with  Queen 
Isabella,  to  whom  he  was  known  personally.  He  was 
warmly  attached  to  Columbus,  with  whose  abilities  a« 
well  1^  int^rity  he  had  many  opportunities  of  being  ac- 
quainted*  Prompted  by  curiosity  or  by  friendship,  he 
entered  upon  an  accurate  examination  of  liis  system^  in 
oonjunctiott  with  a  ^siciaii  settled  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  was  a  considerable  proficient  in  mathematical  know^ 
ledge.  This  investigation  satisfied  theiyt  so  thorottgfaly> 
with  respect  to  the  solidity  of  the  prino^es  on  which 
Columbus  founded  hb  qdnion,  md  the  probability  of 
ouccess  in  executing  the  plan  which  he  proposed,  that 
Perez,  in  order  to  prevent  his  country  from  behig  de- 
l^ved  of  the  ^ovy  and  benefit  which  must  accrue  to  the 
patrons  of  such  a  grand  <»it6rprise,  ventured  to  write,  to 
Isabella,  conjuring  her  to  eoQsidcir  the  matter  anew  with 
the  attention  which  it  mmted. 
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Moved  l^y  ike  repr^entatioHs  of  a  person  whom  she 
retpeetedy  Isabella  desired  Perez  to  repair  immediately 
to  the  Yillage  of  ^nta  Fe^  in  wkieh,  on  aeeount  of  the 
siege  of  Granada,  the  ooart  resided  at  tliat  time,  that  she 
might  oonfer  nith  him  upon  this  important  subject*  Th^ 
first  effeet  of  their  interview  was  a  gracious  invitation  of 
Celambus  back  to  court,  accompanied  with  the  present  of 
a  small  sum  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.  As  there  was 
BOW  a  eertain  pro^et  that  the  war  with  the  Moors  would 
speedily  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue  by  the  reduction  of 
Granada,  which  would  leave  the  nation  at  liberty  to  en- 
gage in  new  undertakings  ^  this,  as  well  as  the  mark  of 
royal  favor  with  which  Columbus  had  been  lately  honor- 
ed, eneouraged  .his  friends  to  appear  with  greater  eonfi. 
denee  than  formerly  in  support  of  bis  scheme.  The  chief 
0f  these,  Alonso  de  Quintanilla,  comptroller  of  the 
finances  in.  Castile,  and  Louis  de  Santangel,  receiver  of 
the  eccleisiastical  revenues  in  Aragon,  whose  meritorious 
zeal  in  promoting  this  great  design  entitles  their  names 
to  an  honorable  place  in  history,  introduced  Columbus  to 
jmany  persons  of  high  rank,  and  interested  them  warm- 
}j  in  his  behalf^ 

§  XIY.  But  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  inspire  Ferdi- 
nand with  favorable  sentiments.  He  still  regarded  Co- 
lumbus's preset  as  extravagant  and  chimerical ;  and  in 
order  to  render  tlie  efforts  of  his  partizans  ineffectual,  he 
had  the  address  to  employ  in  this  new  negotiation  with 
him,  some  of  the  persons  who  had  formerly  pronounced 
his  ^heme  to  be  imprQ4stieable.  To  their  astoniriiment, 
ColmnbttS  £q;ipeared  before  them  with  the  same  confident 
hopes  of  success  as  fonnerly,  and  insisted  upon  the  same 
high  reoompense.  .  He  proposed  that  a  small  fleet  should 
befitted  out,  under  his  comsiand,  to  attempt  the  disco- 
very, and  demanded  to  be  a^^inted  hereditary  admiral 
and  viceroy  of  ali^  the  aeas  and  lands  which  he  shoulddis- 
eover,  and  to  have  the  tei^ths  of  the  profits  arising  from 
them  settled  irreyocably  upon  himself  and  his  descemt- 
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ante.  At  the  same  timef  he  ofiered  to  adrance  the  e^[hth 
part  of  the  sum  necessary  for  aceompiishiDg  his  desigo, 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  proportional 
share  of  tlie  benefit  from  the  adventure.  If  the  enter- 
prise should  totallj  miscaiTjv  he  made  no  stipulation  for 
^ny  reward  or  emolument  whatever.  Instead  of  view- 
ing tliis  conduct  as  tlie  clearest  evidence  of  his  full  per- 
suasion with  respect  to  the  truth  of  his  own  system^  or 
being  struck  with  that  magnanimity  which,  after  so  ma« 
ny  delays  and  repulses,  would  stoop  to  nothing  inCerior 
to  its  original  claims^  the  persons  >vith  whom  Columbus 
treated  began  meanly  to  calculate  the  expense  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  die  value  of  the  reward  which  he  demand- 
ed* The  expense,  moderate  as  it  Ivas,  they  represented 
to  be  too  great  for  Spain,  in  the  present  exhausted  state 
of  its  finances.  They  contended  that  the  himors  and 
emoluments  claimed  by  Columbus  were  exorbitant,  even 
if  he  should  pci'Eorm  the  utmost  of  what  he  had  promis* 
ed;  and  if  all  his  sanguine  hopes  should  prove  illusive^ 
such  vast  concessions  to  an  adventurer  would  be  deemed 
not  only  inconsiderate,  but  ridiculous.  In  this  imposing 
garb  of  caution  and  prudence,  their  opinion  appeared  so 
plausible,  and  was  so  warmly  supported  by  Ferdinand^ 
tliat  Isabella  declined  giving  any  countenance  to  Coj[umr 
bus,  and  abruptly  broke  ofl'  the  negotiation  with  him 
wliich  she  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  all  the 
disappoin^tments  which  he  had  Iiitherto  met  with.  The 
invitation  to  court  from  Isabella,  like  an  unexpected  ray 
of  light,  had  opened  such  prospects  ^f  success,. as  enr 
couraged  him  to  hope  that  his  labors  w:ere  at  an  end : 
but  now  darkness  and  uncertainty,  returned,  and  his  min4, 
firm  as  it  was,  could  hardly  support  the  shock  of  suc^ 
an  unforeseen  reverse.  He  withdriew  in  deep  anguish 
from  court,  with  an  intention  of  prosecuting  his  voyage 
to  England,  as  his  last  resource. 
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§  XV.  About  ih^t  time  Granada  surrendered,  and  Fer- 
Jinand  and  Isabella,  in  triumpbal  pomp,  took  possessioKi 
of  a  eity,  the  reduction  of  which  extirpated  a  foreign 
power  from  the  heart  of  their  dominions,  and  rendered 
them  masters  of  all  the  provinces  to  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugaL  As  the  flow  of  spirits  ^hich  accompanies  success 
elevates  the  mind,  and  renders  it  enterprising,  Quintan^ 
ilia  and  Santangd,  the  vigilant  and  discerning  patrons  of 
Columbus,  took  advantage  of  this  &vorable  situation,  in 
order  to  make  one  effort  more  in  behalf  of  their  friend. 
They  addressed  themselves  to  Isabella,  and  after  express- 
ing some  surprise,  that  she,  who  had  always  been  the 
mfunifieent  patroness  of  generous  undertakings,  should 
hesitate  so  long  to  countenance  the  most  splendid  scheme 
that  had  ever  been  proposed  to  any  monarch  ;  they  re- 
presented to  her,  that  Columbus  was  a  man  of  a  sound 
understanding  and  virtuous  character,  well  qualified,  by 
his  experience  in  navigaUon  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of 
geometl*y,  to  form  Just  ideas  with  respect  to  the  structure 
of  the  globe  and  the  situation  of  its  various  regions ; 
that,  by  ofieringto  risk  his  own  life  and  fortune  in  the 
execution  of  Ids  scheme,  he  gave  the  most  satisfying 
evidence  both  of  his  integrity  and  hope  of  success ;  that 
the  sum  requisite  for  equijqping  such  an  armament  as  he 
demanded  was  inconsiderablct  and  the  advantages  which 
might  accrue  from  his  undertaking  were  immense  i  that 
he  demanded  no  recompense  for  Ills  invention  and  labor, 
but  what  was  to  arise  from  the  countries  which  he  shoUd 
discover ;  that,  as  it  was  worthy  of  her  magnanimity  to 
make  thi^nbble  attempt  to  extend  the  sphere  of  humaii 
knowledge^  and  to  open  an  intercourse  with  regions  hith- 
erto unknown,  so  it  would  afford  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion to  her  piety  and  zeal,  after  re-establishing  the  Chris- 
tian fioth  in  those  provinces  of  Spam  from  which  it  had 
been  long  banished,  to  discover  a  new  world,  to  which 
she  might  communicate  the  light  and  blessings  of  Divine 
truth  ;  that  if  now  she  did  not  decide  instantly,  the  op- 
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portunity  woitld  he  irretrieTab]y  lost;  that  Columbus 
was  on  his  way  to  foreign  countries  where  some  prinee> 
more  fortunate  or  adventurous,  would  close  with  his  pro- 
posals, and  Spain  would  for  ever  hewail  the  filial  timidi- 
ty which  Imd  excluded  her  from  the  glory  and  adyaatag^s 
that  she  had  once  in  her  power  to  hare  enjoyed. 

These  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  persons  of  such 
authority,  and  at  a  juncture  so  well  chosen,  i»*odueed  the 
desired  effect.  They  dispelled  all  Isabella's  doubts  and 
fears ;  she  ordered  Columbus  to  be  instantty  recalled^ 
declared  her  resolution  of  employing  him  on  his  own 
terms,  and  regretting  the  low  estate  of  hel*  finaaocMi,  gen- 
erously offered  to  pledge  her  o^m  jewels^  in  order  to 
raise  as  much  money  as  might  be  needed  in  making  pne- 
parations  for  the  voyage,  Santangel,  in  a  transport  of 
gratitude,  kissed  the  queen's  hand»  and  in  order  to  save 
her  from  having  recourse  to  such  a  mortifying  eiqiedi- 
ent  for  procuring  money,  engaged  to  Columbus  their 
viceroy  in  all  the  islands  and  advance  immediately  the 
«um  that  was  requisite** 

$  XVI.  Columbus  had  pi*oceeded  some  leagues  on  hid 
journey,  when  the  messenger  from  Isabella  overtoiric  him. 
Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  unexpected  revolutkm 
in  his  favor,  he  returned  directly  to  Santo  Fe,  though 
Bome  remainder  of  diffidence  still  mingled  itself  iiith  his 
joy.  But  the  cordial  reception  which  he  met  with  from 
Isabella^  together  with  the  near  prospect  of  setting  out 
upon  that  voyage  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of 
his  thoughts  and  wishes,  soon  effaced  the  remembrance 
of  all  that  he  had  sufibred  in  Spain,  during  eight  tedi- 
OU3  years  of  solicitation  and  suspense.  The  negotiation 
BOW  went  forward  with  faciUty  and  dispat(*,  and  a  treaty 
or  capitulation  with  Columbus  was  signed  on  the  seven- 
teenth  of  April,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two.     The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  1*  Ferdinand  and 

*  Herrera,  dec  1.  lib.  i.  r.  8 


iMribelli^  as  tovcnlgns  of  tlie  oceaa^  constitiitod  diluiii- 
bos  tlieir  Ugh  ad^ital  in  all  the  sea9>  iriands^  and  <ioti* 
tiaetiti  whieh  should  be  dileov^ired  hj  his  industry ;  ted 
atiptilated  that  he  andl  hi^  heirs  forever  should  enjoj 
this  oAee,  with  the  satee  powers  and  prerogatires  which 
keloaged  to  die  hi^aditorsi  of  Castile,  widiiii  the  li- 
lalts  of  hisjtirisdictioB«  2.  They  appmted  eontineats 
triiieh  he  shouM  dneoveif :  but  if,  for  Ihe  better  admins 
hitmtion  of  aSUrs,  k  should  hereafter  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  separate  governor  in  any  of  those  ei^untries^ 
they^  ttisfliotized  Columbus  to  name  three  persons,  6f 
whom  they  wouM  ehoose  one  fol^that  Offide ;  andihedig^ 
nify  of  tieei^f  wiA  alt  ks  iit>nranities.  Was  likewise  to 
be  hereditary  in  the  fhrnily  of  Coktmbu^  $.  They  graat-* 
eitoCeliimbuftand  his  hei#s  foreter,  tire  teftith  of  the 
free  froftts  acerufai^  from  the  prodnelions  and  eomHteroe 
of  the  eocmtrieo^UM  he  should  diteoyev.  4^  Ther^  de-^ 
ekred,  tliat  if  any  eontro vei^y  or  lawsuit  shall  aiuse  with 
i^espeei  <o  any  mercantiie  transaction  iM  the  oountries 
whieh  sho«U  be  discovered^  k  should  be  determined  by 
the  sole  authority  of  Cotumbus,  or  of  jttdgiss  to  be  of* 
poiatfd  by  him.  6«  They  p^mitted  Oslumbus  to  advaneo 
one^ghtii  part  of  what  should  be  expended  in  pvepar*> 
ing*  for  the  expeditioit,  and  in  carrying  on  eommeree  wkh 
die  eomitriea  whieh  he  should  discover,  and  entitled  htasy 
in  veitu^  to^  an  eighth  part  of  the  prott* 

ThoiMgh  the  name  of  Ferdiimnd.  appears  <!onjotned  with 
Ihttt  of  Isabella  in  thb  traasaotion,  bis  distrust  of  Co- 
lumbm  WW  still  so  viblent  that  he  reftistfd  to  take  any 
part  ia  the  enterpiise  as  king  of  AragMb  As  the  whoto 
enfOBtftf  of  ihe  esqpedition  was  to  be^  defrayed  by  the 
ervwnrof  Castile,  Isabella  resel*ved  fiir  her  sut^yeets  of 
timt  Idbgdom  an  ^Lolusive  righatto  all  the  benefits  wMch 
Bcngiit  redound  from  ks  success. 

§  XVn.  As  soon  asi  the  treaty  wte  ^Igned^  Isabella,  hf 
hw  attentiofl  and  activity  in  forwarding  the  pi^parations 
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for  ihc  Y<tyage,  endeayotired  to  make  some  reparation  U 
CoIuBibus  for  the  time  which  he  had  lost  in  fruitless  so^ 
lieitatioiu  By  the  twelfth  of  May,  all  that  depended  up* 
on  her  was  adjusted  ;  and  Columbus  waited  on  the  king 
and  queen,  in  order  to  receire  their  final  instructions 
Ever}'  thing  respecting  the  destination  and  conduct  of  the 
voyage,  they  committed  implicitly  to  the  disposal  of  Mi 
prudence.  But  that  they  might  aroid  giving  ^y  Just 
eaus«  oi  ofii;nee  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  they  strictly 
enjoined  him  not  to  approach  near  to  the  Portnguese  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  of  Guineas  or  in  any  of  the  othei^ 
countries  to  which  the  Portaguesf  claimed  ri^t  as  di^ 
coverers.  IsabeUa  had  ordered  the  ships,  of  which  Co^ 
lumbus  was  to  take  the  command,  to  be  fitted  out  in  the 
port  of  Palos,  a  small  maritime  town  in  the  proTinee  of 
Andalusia.  As  the  guardian  Juan  Perez,  to  whom  Co- 
lumbus had  already  been  so  much  indebted,  resided  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  place,  he,  by  the  influence  of  that 
good  ecclesiastic,  as  well  as  by  his  own  eonnection  with 
the  inhabitants,  not  only  raised  among  them  what  he 
wanted  of  the  sum  that  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  ad- 
Tance,  but  engaged  several  of  them  to  accompany  him 
in  the  voyage.  The  chief  of  these  associates  were  threo 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Pinzon,  of  considerable  wealth, 
and  of  great  experience  in  naval  affairs,  who  were  will- 
ing to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

But  after  all  the  efforts  of  Isabella  and  Cohimbus,  the 
armament  was  not  suitable  either  to  the  dignity  of  the 
nation  by  which  it  was  equipped,  or  to  the  importance  of 
the  service  for  which  it  was  destined.  It  consisted  of 
three  vessels.  The  largest,  a  ship  of  no  considerable  bur- 
den, was  commanded  by  Colnmbus,  as  admiral,  who  gav^ 
it  the  name  of  /Santa  Marittf  out  of  respect  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  honored  with  singular  devotion^ 
Of  the  second,  called  the  Pintar  Miurtin  Pinzon  was  cap- 
tain, and  his  brother  Francis  pilot.  The  third,  nam^d 
the  Jfigna,  was  under  the  eonunaud  of  Vincent  Tanes 
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Piiizra.  These  two  were  hght  vessels,  hardly  superior  in 
burden  or  foree  to  large  boats.  This  squadron,  if  it  me- 
rits^at  name,  was  yietualled  for  twelve  months,  and 
bad  on  board  ninety  men,  mostly  sailors,  together  with  a 
few  adventurers  who  followed  the  fortune  of  Columbui^ 
snd  some  gentlemen  of  Isabella's^  eourt,  whom  she  ap- 
pointed to  aeeompany  him.  Though  the  expense  of  the 
undertaking  was  one  of  the  eircumstances  whieh  chief- 
ly alarmed  the  eourt  of  Spain,  and  retarded  so  long  the 
negotiatioTi  with  Columbus,  the  sum  employed  in  fitting 
out  this  squadron  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  pounds. 

As  the  art  of  |kip-building  in  the  fifteenth  century 
wras  extremely  rude,  and  the  bulk  of  vessels  was  accom* 
modated  to  the  short  and  easy  voyages  along  the  coast 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  perform,  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  courage  as  well  as  enterprising  genius  of  Columbus, 
that  lie  ventured,  wit]i  a  fleet  so  unfit  for  a  distant  navi- 
gation, to  explore  unknown  seas,  where  he  had  no  chart 
to  guide  him,  no  knowledge  of  t)ie  tides  and  currents, 
and  no  experience  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be 
ejqiosed.  His  eagerness  to  accomplish  the  great  design 
whieh  had  so  long  engrossed  his  thoughts,  made  him  over- 
look or  disregsuti  every  circumstance  that  would  have  in- 
timidated a  mind  less  adventurous.  He  pushed  forward 
the  preparations  with  such  ardor,  and  was  seconded  so 
effectually  hy  the  persons  to  whom  Isabella  committed 
the  superintendance  of  this  business^  that  every  thing 
was  soon  in  readiness  for  the  voyage.  But  as  Columbus 
was  deeply  impressed  with  sentiments  of  religion,  he 
would  not  $et  out  upon  an  expedition  so  arduous,  and  of 
which  one  great  object  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  faith,  without  imploring  publicly  the  guid- 
.  anee  and  protection  of  Heaven.  With  this  view,  he,  to- 
gether with  all  the  persons  under  his  command^  march- 
ed in  solemn  procession  to  the  monastery  of  Rabida.  Af- 
ter eonfessing  their  sins  and  obtainiog  absolution,  they 
noeived  the  bo](y  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  guar- 


diaii)  irlio  JoSned  his  prayers  to  tlieirs  f«r  the  9aecei» 
of  an  enterprise  which  he  had  so  zealously  patronized. 

$  XVIU.  Next  moming>  heing  Friday  the  third  day 
of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  uA 
ninety-two,  Columbus  set  saO,  a  little  before  sun^riser  in 
presence  of  a  Tast  crowd  of  spectators,  who  sent  up  thefar 
supplications  to  Hearen  for  the  prosperous  issue  of  tk* 
voyage,  which  they  wished  rather  than  eipected.  €o* 
lumbus  steered  directly  for  the  Canary  Islands,  and  ar- 
rived there  without  any  occurrence  that  would  huYe  de^ 
served  notice  on  any  other  occasion.  But,  in  a  voyaga 
of  sach  expectation  and  importance,  every  cireuntstanee 
was  the  object  of  attention.  The  rndder  of  the  Piata 
broke  loose,  the  day  after  she  left  the  harbor,  and  that 
accident  alnrmod  the  crow,  no  less  superstitious  than  un<» 
skilful,  as  a  certain  omen  of  the  unfortunate  destiny  of 
the  expedition.  Even  in  the  short  run  to  the  CenarieSy 
the  ships  were  found  to  be  so  eraay  and  ill  appointed^  aft 
to  be  very  improper  for  a  navigation  which  was  expected 
to  be  both  long  and  dangerous*  Columbus  refitted  them* 
however,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and  having  supplied 
himself  with  fircsh  provisions,  he  took  his  departure 
from  Gomera,  one  of  the  most  wcsteriy  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  on  the  sixth  day  of  September. 
^  $  XIX.  Here  the  voyage  of  diseoverymmy  property  be 
said  to  begin  ;  for  Columbus  holding  his  eourse  due  west, 
left  immediately  the  usual  track  of  narigationf  and 
stretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  shlu  '  'Hia 
first  day,  as  it  was  Tcry  calm^  he  nsade  but  little  way ; 
but  on  the  second,  he  lost  ^ight  of  the  Canaries ;  and 
many  of  the  saSors,  dejected  alnoady  mid  disnuiynd,  i^btD 
they  eonteoqiitlated  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  be^ 
gan  to  be«t  their  breasts,  and  to  shed  tears,  as  if  th^ 
were  never  more  to  behold  land.  Cofaunbus  oomflirteA 
them  with  assuraoees  of  sucoees,  and  the  imq^eet  of  ^tast 
wtaltii,  fai  those  opnleni  regions  whitfaot  ho  was  oondoet- 
ingthtm.  This  early  dkeomy  of  the  spiiH  of  his  fbHow* 
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ert  tot^t  Celambfis  that  hfi  mixU  prtsjpart  to  ttru^le» 
aat  only  vith.th^  unaroidabb  difficulties  vhich  ought  he 
^;!^peeied  from  the  nature  of  hi^  undertakings  hut  mih 
^uah  as  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  ignorance  and 
timidiiy  of  the  people  under  his  command  ;  and  he  per-^ 
cetved  that  th^  art  of  governing  the  minds  of  men  would 
Ibe  no  less  reqoisite  for  aceomplishing  the  diseoveriet 
vliieh  he  had  in  yiew»  than  naval  skill  and  undaunted 
omirage.  Haffily  for  himself;  and  f<^  the  country  by 
vhich  he  was  enqiloyed,  he  joined  to  the  ardent  tamper 
and  inventive  genius  of  a  prcj^tor^  virtues  of  another 
apeeieSf  wfaieh  are  rarely  united  with  them.  He  possess- 
ed a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind^  an  insinuating  ad- 
drasSt  a  pati^it  perseverance  in  executing  any  plan,  the 
perfect  govemonent  of  his  own  paasionsy  and  the  talent 
of  aofoiring  an  aseendant  over  those  of  other  men*  All 
Ibese  qnalitfesf  wUch  formed  him  for  eommand^  were  ac- 
companied with  that  superior  knowledge  of  his  profes* 
sioB^  whieh  begets  confidence  in  times  of  difSeulty  and 
danger*  To  unskilfid  Spanish  smilors,  aecustcmsed  onj^ 
to  coasting  viqfages  in  the  Mediterranean^  the  maritime 
sfiienoe  of  Columbus,  the  frait  of  tiurty  years  eic^ri- 
enee,  improved  by  an  acqnaintaftee  with  all  the  inven- 
tions of  the  Portngnese,  appeared  immense.  As  soon  as 
tii^pnt  to  tel^  he  regulated  every  thing  by  his  sole  au- 
thority ;  he  supeiintended  the  execution  of  every  order ; 
and  allowing  himself  onfy  a  few  hours  for  sieep^  be  was 
at  all  other  times  upon  deck*  As  his  course  lay  tlmmgh 
seas  whieh  liad  not  formeiiy  been  visited^tbe  soimd^ 
iag4ine  or  instramei^  for  obserfmtion  were  •  eontinnaify 
in  his  hands*  After  the  example  of  the  Portagnes^  dis- 
ewrerersy  he  attended  to  the  motiott  of  tMes^aad  emftvAn, 
vralokedthelKghtof  bk-ds^theappearaaee  ^  flihes^  of 
sea-wMds^  and  of  every  thing  that  {loaded  on  the  wn«ei» 
and  entMred  every  oeeun^enee,  wii&a  miaile  enaetness* 
hi  t:he  journal  which  he  kept*  At  the  length  of  theroy- 
age  wiM  not  fisii  rf  alirmhig  sailors  haMtnated  laaiy  <a 
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Aott  estuvAons,  Calunditis  endearoured  to  conecal  f rosi 
them  tlie  real  progress  which  ibej  made.  With  this 
Tiew^  though  they  run  eighteen  leagues  on  the  seecmd 
dajr  after  they  left  Gomera^  he  gave  out  that  they  had 
advanced  only  fifteen,  and  he  uniformly  employed  the 
same  artifice  of  reckoning  short  during  the  whole  voy- 
age. By  the  fourteenth  of  September,  the  fleet  was 
itbove  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canary 
Isles,  at  a  greater  distance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard 
had  been  before  that  time.  There  they  were  struck 
with  an  aj^arance  no  less  astonishing  than  new«  They 
observed  that  the  ms^netic  needle  in  their  compasses 
did  not  point  exactly  to  the  p<dar  star,  but  varied  to- 
wards the  west ;  and  as  they  proceeded,  this  variation 
inereased.  This  appearance  whieh  is  now  familiar, 
tfiough  it  still  remains  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
Soto  the  cause  of  whieh  the  sagai^ty  of  man  hath  not 
been  able  to  penetrate,  filled  the  companions  of  Colum- 
bus with  terror.  They  were  now  in  a  boundless  and  nn- 
known  ocean,  far  from  the  usual  course  of  navigation ; 
nature  itself  seemed  to  be  altered,  and  the  only  guide 
which  they  had  left  was  about  to  £iil  them.  Columbus, 
with  no  less  quickness  4han  ingenuity,  invented  a  reason 
&r  this  ^pearance,  which,  thou^  it  did  not  satisfy 
himself,  seemed  so  iriausiUe  to  them,  that  it  dispelled 
their  fears,  or  silenced  their  murmurs* 

He  still  continued  to  steer  due  west,  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude  with  the  Canary  Idands.  In  this  course 
he  came  within  the  sphere  of  the  trade  vrind,  whii^ 
blows  invariahty  from  east  to  west  between  the  tropica 
md  a  few  degrees  beyond  them.  He  advanced  before 
this  steady  gale  with  such  uniTorm  rapidity,  that  it  wa» 
seldom  neeessary  to  shift  a  saiL  When  about  four  hun- 
dred leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the 
sea  so  ooverod  with  weeds,  that  it  resembled  a  m^ow 
of  vast  extend  and  ii|  some  places  they  were  so  thidk, 
as  to  retard  the  B^tioii  ^  the  resiiels*     This  otsaoge 
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i^ppearanoe  oeeasumed  new  alarm  aa^  ^Hnquiel,  The 
sailars  imagined  that  they  were  now  arrived  at  tiie  ut- 
most boundary  of  tiie  navigable  oeean ;  that  these  float- 
Hig  weeds  would  obstruct  their  farther  prog^6s»  and 
eoneealed  dangerous  roefcs  or  some  large  traet  of  land^ 
whieh  had  sunk^  they  knew  not  howy  in  that  places— 
Columbus  endeavoured  to  persuade  them,  that  what  had 
alalrmedy  ought  rather  to  have  encouraged  them^  and 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  approaehing  land*  At 
the  same  time,  a  brisk  gale  arose,  and  earried  them  for- 
ward. Several  birds  were  seen  hovering  about  the  sUtpy* 
and  direeted  their  flight  towards  the  west.  The  des- 
pon<Bng  erew  resumed  some  degree  of  spirit^  and  began 
to  entertain  fresh  hopes. 

$  XX.  Upon  the  first  of  October  they  were,  aeeording 
to  the  admiraPs  reckoning,  seven  hundred  and  seveaty 
les^aes  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries ;  but  lest  his  men 
should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length  of  the 
navigation,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded  only 
tve  faundlred  and  eighty-four  leagues ;  and,  fortunately 
for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  jnlot,  nor  those  4tf  tho 
other  ships,  had  skill  sufficient  to  correct  this  error,  an4 
discover  the  deceit.  They  had  now  been  above  three 
weeks  at  sea  ;  Ahej  had  proceeded  far  beyond  what  for-* 
mer  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed  possible ;  all 
their  prognostics  of  diseovei^,  drawn  from  the  flight  of 
birds  and  other  circumstances,  had  proved  f^Uaeious ; 
the  appearances  &f  IfUid,  with  which  their  own  credulity 
or  the  artifice  of  their  commander  had  from  time  to^ 
time  flattered  and  amnsed  them,  had  been  ^together  il« 
lasive,  and  their  prospect  of  sbccess  seemed  now  to  be 
as  distant  as  ever;  These  reflections  oeeunred  ott&k  to 
men,  who  had  no  other  ol^ct  or  occupation  than  to  rea- 
son and  discourse  concerning  the  intention  and  eiremih 
stances  of  their  expe^^tion.    They  made  impresuon^  tt 

*SeeNoteXHI- 
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trstf  updo  the  igawant  and  AnM^  and,  txteaAim^^  by 
degrees,  to  saeh  a»  wete  better  iafbrmed  or  more  rese^ 
late,  the  e^otagioii^  spread  at  le^h  Irotn  tbi^  to  tkip; 
From  leeret  wMsper»  or  munboringf^  they  proeeeded  ta 
i^a  cabals  and  pMio  oompb^nts.  They  taxed  their 
sovereign  with  inconsiderate  t^eduHty,  in  paying^  eueb 
r^^rd  io  ^6  vain  phHAi^^  and  ra»h  conjeetures  of  ait 
indigent  fordgaer,  as  to  hazard  the  lives  of  so  many  of 
ber  own  sob^ets^  in  pro^eeutinf^  a  ebimerioal  iekcme. 
I'hey  affirmed  that  they  bad  fiiJIy  performed  their  duty, 
by  renturin^  so  far  In  an  anknovn  and  hopeless  course^ 
aad  could  inenr no  blame  for  refusing  to  follow,  any  Ion-' 
^r,  a  desperate  adventurer  to  certain  destraction.  Tb^ 
contended^  that  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  returning 
to  Spain,  while  their  eraay  v^ssds  wisre  still  in  a  condi- 
fion  to  keep  the  sea,  but  expressed  their  fears  that  the 
attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  the  wind>  yirhMi  had  hith« 
<nrto  been  so  favourable  to  their  course,  mast  render  it 
impossible  t«  sail  i»  the  opposite  direetieli.  All  agree* 
that  Columbus  sfacmld  be  compelled  by  fbree  to  adopt  a 
neasure  on  wMeh  their  eommon  safety  depended*  ^md- 
^  the  m^rre  auAfteious  proposed,  as  the  most  expedtttois 
and  certain  method  for  getting  rid'  at  once  of  his  re- 
monstranees,  to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  being;  persuaded 
<kkt,  upon  their  return  to  Bpain,  the  death  of  an  unsne- 
cessAiI  projector  wouM  exeite  little  eo&eern,  and  be  in** 
quired  into  with  no  euriostty. 

$  XSJ.  Cotumbus  was  jEUHy  sensible  of  bis  persons  ^ 
tuation^  He  had  observed^  with  grc^t  uneasiness,  the 
fatal  operation  of  i^noranee  and  of  fear,  in  producing 
disaSe^Ion  among  Ms  crew,  and  saw  tiiat  it  was  now 
readf  to  burst  out  infto  open  mutisy.  He  retained,  how- 
ever, perfect  presenee  of  mind.  Be  affeeted  to  seem  i^^ 
Borant  of  their  maehinathnrs.  Notwithstanding  fkas  agi^ 
Mtkui  and  solicttude  of  his  own  mimt,  be  s^ypeared  wth 
a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man  satisfied  with  the 
progress  he  bad  made,  and  confident  of  sueoc^ss.    Some- 


t|aie&  he  emfdoycd  dUi  the  arts  of  iasmuatioiiy  to  so^he 
his  n^n.    8ovelline»  he  eudeaToured  to  work  upon  their 
ambition  or  arariee^  by  magpiificent  deseriptions  of  the 
fame  aad  wealth  whieh  th^ej  were  about  to  acquire.    On 
other  occasions^  he  aiBumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and 
th^aten^  them  with  rengeanee  from  their  sovereign^ 
if,  by  their  daatardly  behaviour,  they  should  defeat  this 
furtde  effort  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt 
,  the  Spanbh  name  abore  that  of  every  other    nadon* 
Even  witli  seditioufi  sailors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom 
they  had  been  iSecHstomed  to  reverenee',  were  weighQr 
and  persuasive,  and  not  only  restrained  them  from  those 
violent  exeesses  which  they  meditated,  but  prevailed  with 
them  to  accompany  their  admiral  for  some  time  longer^ 
As  they  ^*ooeeded,  the  indications  of  i^iproaehihg 
land  seemed  to  be  more  certain^   and  excited  hope  in 
^roportioa^    The  birds  began  to  appear  in  ftocks,  mak- 
ing towards  the  south* west«     Columbus,  in  imitation  of 
the  Portuguese  navigatori^  who  had  been  guided,  in  se« 
Teral  of  their  discoveries,  by  the  motion  of  birds,  idter- 
ed  bis  course  from  due  west  towards  that  quarter  whith^ 
er  they  pointed  tfapeir  flight.   ^But,  after  holding  on  for 
several  days,   in  this  new  dirtetioii,  without   any  better 
sueeess  than  formerly,   having  seen  no  otyect^  durii^( 
thirty  days,  but  tiih  sea  and  the  sky,  the  hopes  of  hit 
eoi^panions  subsided  faster  than  they  had  risen  |  their 
fears  revived  with  additional  foree ;   impatienei^  Tt^, 
and  despair  appeared  in  every  countenaneei  All  sense  of 
.wbordination  was  lost:   the  officers,  who  had  hitherto 
concurred  with  <^himbus^  in  opinion,  and  supported  his 
a«|thority,  now  took  part  with  the  private  men  |  thc^  as^ 
s^n^hled  tumultnously  on  the  dock,   expostulated  with 
their  commaader,  mingled  threats  with  expostulations, 
aad  required  him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  to  return 
to  £urope«    Columbus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  to  have  reeoiirse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which 
having  been  Ijrifd  so  oltftji  had  lost  their  effect  j  api  that 
vow  I*  It 


9i  %ir&i  ifl^^le  «^  I^I^dte  afiy  aseid  fbf  the  itiisAcf«»  iif 
th^  t^tSMn  ^tifong  inen,  in  l^fi^de  breasto  fdat  had 
^^xtingiilAed  eVt*]^  gettcirou^  sentimefit  Hte  sa^  Ant  it 
t^s  no  less  tain  to  think  of  employing  either  ^n^e  ^ 
scvei^  iiifeasures  to  ^uell  a  mutiny  so  general  afld  so  vte- 
Icnt.  It  Vas  hcccssai^  on  all  these  aecounts,  to  ^0<h# 
bassitFhs  Vhich  lie  eaftM  nb  longer  eominand^  and  to  gi%5e 
%ay  to  k  torrent  too  inipctiM)iis  to  be  checked.  *  He  pro* 
misetl  solicfitirily,  to  his  iheh,  that  he  iitinM  eoihj^y  urift. 
ihdt  reijtiest,  provided  they  would  aecompany  him,  Md 
bb^  Ms  eotmnands  for  three  days  fonger,  and  if,  ditti^ 
that  time,  laiid  were  liot  discorered,  he  would  ihefk 
^bahdoh  the  etitei^rise  and  direct  his  course  towards 
ISpain*** 

$;X!XII«  Ent^ag^  as  the  sailors  were,  iuid  impatient 
io  turn  their  faces  agmn  towards  their  nadiTe  countrjs 
this  proposition  did  not  appear  to  them  unreasonirible. 
iNfor  did  Columbus  hazard  mueh  in  confining  himself  t^ 
a  term  so  short.  l%e  pi*esages  of  discovering  land  weire 
nowtSO  numetbiis  and  promising,  that  he  deemed  thetii 
in&iliMle.  For  some  days  the  sounding  line  readied  Ac 
tmttom,  litid  the  soil  whieh  it  brought  up  indicated  laitfd 
to  be  ^t  no  great  distonee/  The  floeks  ef  birds  iaeteal- 
ed,  .atid  were  compbsed  not  only  of  sea  fowl,  but  of  su^ 
ibmd  biMs  as  clould  not  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from  tlie 
Ishore;  Hie  drew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating, 
Whiefr'ieemed  t5o  TifeVe  been  newly  cut,  and  likewise  a 
^iece  bf  timber  artlliei^y  carved^  The  sailors  aboard 
the  Mgnia  took  iip  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries, 
perfectly  fk'csh.  The  clouds  around  the  setting  sun  as- 
sumed a  ne\v  appeai^nce ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and 
Imrm,  and,  diirihg  tihe  night,  the  wind  became  unequal 
and  tariabte.  From  iatU'tiiese  symptonb,  Columbus  wa^ 
1^  <!foiljftdent  of  b^!ng  near  land,  tiiat  on  the  evening  of 
%e  tsfeir^tth  bf  Obtdber,  after  publie  prayers  for  ^ac- 
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i$e^5  Im^  0)NJM^  %  sails  to  be  furia^  miA%9]^|pQ  p 
iifi  t^9  l^eepiog  atciet  vi^tch,  lest  they  should  fee  driy^n 
Whpre  in  the  nigbt  I)m*iiig  tbb  interval  o^T  §u9j^|is^ 
(and  expeetatiea^  no  man  slmt  Us  e^e39  ^  i^ept  upo^ 
di)plk^  giMeing  ipti^iitJIy  tovM^  that  %vi^t€ir:  vfcere  ^ejr 
expected  to  discover  laadU  1¥|^  J^^  b^i^u  hq  iQiigtJi^y 
ulyeet  of  their  unshe^. 

$XXIII«   About  tm  hifurs  before  midnjght^  poluii^* 
im$9  itottdii^  ^n  ttieforeepLtle,,  observed  a  li|^t  at  ^  ^isr 
laiiee,  and  pjpi^al^  ppiiited  it  o^  i^o  Pedro  Qpttiere:;;^ 
«  page  of  the  i|Rei^s  ^ar|jii*^,     Qut^iei^e^  j^ereeived 
itf  and  ealliag  to  Saleedo^  coiBptrQl|er  of  the  H^^t,   all 
-ihree  saw  it  in  motion^  as  if  it  wei^e  carried  fronji  place 
iopIaee»     A  little  after  iiiidnight  the  joyful  spunid  of 
•ktiid%  lend^  was  heard  from  the  Piota^   ivbl<^h  kept  a|- 
.ways  ahead  of  the  other  ships*    But,  haying  been  so  of.> 
4idA*  deeeived  by  fiUlaoious  appearances^  every  man  wa9 
sovr  baeome  slow  of  belief^  and  waited,   in  all  th^  a^ 
gnish  of  uncertain^  and  in^ataeneey  for  the  return  of 
day.    As  soon  as  morning  dawned,"^  all  doubts  and  fear^ 
irere  dispelled.     From  every  ship  an  island  ¥as  seen 
abent  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whose  flat  and  verdant 
lteldt»  wel)  stored  with  wood,  and  watered  with  many  ri- 
vulets, presented  the  aspeet  of  a  delightful  country.  The 
^rew  of  the  Pinta  instantly  began  the  Te  Deum,  as  a 
hymn  of  thank^iving  to  God,  and  weiie  joined  by  those 
•of  the  other  ships,  with  te^s  of  joy  and  tran^KM^ts  of. 
eongratnlat^iv  This  office  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  wm 
4bUowed  by  w  act  of  justice  to  their  comuuMidor.  lliey 
Ihrew  thoflHielves  at  the  feet  <tf  Columbus,  with  feelinsM 
#f  erifHdoodemnat|oii  Biiotgled  with  r^ r^nce.     Thc^ 
implored   klm  to  pardon  jtheir  ignoranee#  ineredulitiv 
mA  bmllem^f  whi^h  ha^  created  him  so  mnch  uaneces- 
Migr  diMpiet,  fuid  1^  so  often  ob^tnieted  the  pro^cu:- 
tJM  of  1^  iifai*99Q«W$l4  rijw;  w4  9^?^  \^  *? 
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varmth  6f  their  tidiiiiratioii>  from  one  extreme  to  aiuN 
ther,  they  now  pronounced  the  man,  nhom  they  had  so 
lately  neviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired  ^ 
Heaf^n  with  sagadty'and  fortitude  more  than  huiaao^ 
in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond  the  idfas 
^d  eoneeption  of  all  former  ages* 

$  XXiy.  As  soon  as  the  sun  arose^  all  their  boats 
vere  manned  and  armed.  They  rowed  towsuids  the  isir 
and  ^th  their  colours  displayed,  with  warlike  music, 
find  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  eoast, 
they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom 
the  novelty  of  the  speetacle  had  drawn  together,  whose 
littitndes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  Bstoniah- 
ment  at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  themselTcs 
to  their  view.  Columbus  A>tis  the  first  European  who 
pet  foot  in  tlie  Xew  World  which  he  had  discovered.  Ifc 
landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  naked  swoi*d  in*  his 
hand,  jlis  men  followed,  and  kneeling  down,  they  aU 
kissed  the  ground  whicli  they  had  to  long  desired  to  see< 
They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and  prostrating  theu^selves 
before  it,  retnmed  thanks  to  God  for  conducting  they 
Toyage  to  Quch  a  happy  issue.  They  then  took  soknA 
possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Castile  ctttd 
licon,  with  all  the  formalitites  which  the  Portoguese 
were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  «f  this  kind^^  in  theiiir 
new  discoveries.* 

§  XXV.  The  Spaniards,  wi^c  iBms  empioyed^  wer« 
surrounded  by  majny  of  the  natives,  who  gazied  in  silent 
-  admiration  upon  actions  'which  tliey  could  not  oomprer 
bend,  and  of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the  consequences. 
The  drebs  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whiteness  of  their  skins, 
their  beards,  their  arms,  appeared  strange  and  snrpris^ 
ing.  The  vast  machines  in  which  they  had  ^versed 
the  ocean,  that  seemed  to  move  npon  the  waters  wldi 
"^gs,  aad  lettered  a  dreadfialMMmd  resembling  thunder^ 
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fMeom^Mied  ^Uh  lighenlog;  and  fiB^fce>  sitne^  tbem 
iFith  such  iemr^  that  they  began  to  respect  their  new 
guests  as  a  supemr  order  of  beings,  and  ear^luded  that 
they  were  ehUdren  of  ih»  Sun,  who  had  descended^  to 
Tisit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  wei^  hardly  l^ess  amarzed  at  the  seeiM^ 
B4HV  before  them.    Every  herb,  and  shrubf  and  tree,  was 
Afferent  from  those  whi^h  ftotirlshed^  in  Europe.     The 
^1  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few  marks  of  cultiTa^ 
tion.    The  clifmite«  even  to  the  Spaniards,   felt  warm, 
^fltottgh  ejctrewely  delightful.    The  inhabitants  i^peared 
In  the  simple  Innoeenco  of  ilatnre,  entirely  ni^ed.  Their 
blae k  hair,  long  and  uneuHed,  floated  upon  thci|[  shoul- 
ders>  or  wa$  bound  in  tresses  iu*ound  their  heads.    They 
^hiid  no  beards,  and  etery  part  of  their  bodies  was  per- 
fectly smooth.    Their  complexion  was  pf  a  dusky  copper 
colour,  their  features- singular,  rather  tlum  disagrceablo» 
their  aspect  gentle  and  timid.     Though  not  tail,  they 
Were  well  shaped  and  active.     Their  faces,  and  several 
}>art9of  their  body,  were  fantastically  painted  with  gap- 
ing colours.    They  were  shy  at  first  through  fear,  bi^t 
soon    became   familiar   with  the  Spaniards,   and  with 
transports  of  joy  received  from  them  hawks^bells,  glass 
beads>  or  other  baubles,  in  rcturiv  for  which  they  gave 
6ueh  provisions  a&  they  had,  and  soipe  cotton  yarn,  the 
only  commodity  €f€  value  that  they  could.produce.     To- 
wards evening,  Columbus  returned  to  his  ship,  accom* 
pd^nied  by  nmny  of  the  islanders  in  their  boats^  which 
•^cy  ealled  canoes,  aisd  though  rudely  formed  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  single  tree,  they  rowed  thcfm  with  surprising 
dexterity.    Thus,  in  ihfi  first  interview  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  every  thing  was 
condueted  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 
Hie  former,  enlightened  and  ambiiious,  formed  alrea^ 
vast  ideas  wfdi  respect  to  the  adv^tages  which  tly^ 
might  derive  from  die  regions  that  began  to  open  to 
their  view.    The  latt^  simple  wd  undisceming,  had 
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no  fiiredi^  of  tbeeUnmities  and  desoUUion  vflmh  irer^ 
ftpproaehing  their  country* 

§  XXYL^  Columbus,  ^ho  now  aftsomed  tlie  title  and 
au^rity  of  admiral  and  viceroy,  ealled  the  island  wMelt 
be  had  discovered,  San  Sdlfvador^  It  is  better  known  bj^ 
the  name  of  GuanakoMh  which  the  natives  gave  to  it» 
and  is  one  of  that  lajrge  cluster  of  isjanfls^  called  the  Lu« 
oaya  or  Bahama  i§les.  It  is  situated  abov^  three  thou- 
«and  miles  to .  the  west  of  Gomera,  from  whic(i  .tb^ 
squadron  took  its  departure,  and  only  four  de^^rees  t^ 
the  south  of  it ;  so  little  had  Columbus  deviated  fKp^f 
the  westerly  course,  which  he  bad  chosen  as  the  most 

proper^ 

$  XXYII..  Columbus  employed  the  next  day  in  visiting 
the  coasts  of  the  island  ;  and  from  the  universal  pover^ 
<y  of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that  this  was  not  thf 
jrieh  eountry  for  which  he  sought.  But,  conformably  to 
his  theory  concerning  the  discovery  of  those  regions  ojT 
Asia,  which  stretched  towards  the  east^  he  concluded 
that  San  Salvador  was  one  of  the  isles  which  geographers 
described  as  situated  in  the  great  ocean  ac^acent  to  In* 
dia.^  Having  observed  that  most  of  the  people  whom 
he  had  seen  wore  small  plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  oraa^ 
ment,  in  their  nostrilsi  he  eagerly  inquired  where  they 
got  that  precious  metal.  They  pointed  towards  the 
south,,  and  made  him  comprehend  by  signs,  that  gold 
abounded  in  countries  situated  in  that  quarter.  Thitheir 
fte  immediately  determiAed  to  direct  bi^  course,  in  full 
ueoafidence  of  finding  there  those  opulent  regions  which 
had  been  the  olgeetof  his  voyage,  and  wopld  be  a  il5- 
oompense  fw  all  his  toils  and  dangers.  He  took  alojqg 
with  him  seven  of  the  natiicos  of  San  Salvador*  that,  bj 
acquiring  the  Spanisb  langjuage,  they  mi^t  serve  as 
guides  and  interpreters ;  and  those  imiocent  p^ple  con- 
aidered  it  as  a  made;  of  distinetioii^  irluen  tbey  were  se* 
leded  to  aeeoa^pany  him* 

*  Pet  Mart  cpiatL  f  Ss. 


$  XXVttl.  Re  saw  sevierftl  idands^  and  tenehed  at 
three  of  ttie  lAlrge9t,4  on  which  he  bestowed  the  names 
of  St.  Marjr  of  the  Oncepdon,  Fernandina^  and  Isabel- 
IfL  Bat  as  their  doil,  produetions,  and  inhtdbitantS)  near- 
Ijr  resettibled  those  of  Saft  Salvaidor^  he  made  no  stoj  in 
lUTf  of  them*  He  inquired  every  where  for  goldy  and 
Ike  signs  that  were  uniformly  made  bjr  way  of  an^rwer, 
mnfirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  fit  was  brought  from 
^e  Beuth.  Re  fbllowed  that  course»  and  soom  discover- 
ed a  country  which  appeared  very  extensive,  not  perfect- 
ly level,  like  those  which  he  had  already  visited,  but  so 
^versiited  with  rising  grounds,  bills,  rivers,  Woods,  and 
l^nSy  that  h^  was  uncertain  whether  it  iSdight  prove  an 
inland,  or  pai^  of  the  continent.  *Tfae  natives  of  San  Sai- 
vador,  whom  he  had  on  board,  called  it  Cuba  ;  Colum- 
ims  gave  it  the  name  of  Jtmnna.  *  He  entered  the  mouth 
of  ^  large  riv^l"  vdth  his  squadron,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants fled  to  the  nionntains  as  he  approached  the  shore. 
But  as  he  resolved  to  careen  his  ships  in  that  place,  lie 
sent  some  Spaniards,  together  with  one  of  the  people  of 
San  Salvador,  to  view  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
They,  having  advanced  above  silcty  miles  from  the  shore, 
reported,  upon  their  return,  ih!ft  the  soil  was  richer 
and  more  cultivated  than  any  they  had  hidierto  discover- 
td ;  that,  besides  many  scattereil  cottages,  they  had  found 
ime  vflllftge,  containing  above  a  thousand  inhabitants; 
that  the  peb{de,  though  naked,  seemed  to  be  more  in- 
teOtgent  than  those  of'  San  Salvador,  but  had  treated 
them  vHth  the  same  respectful  attention^  ki<^sing  their 
fbet,  and  honouring  them  as  sacred  befogs  aUted-to  Bea- 
ven ;  that  they  had  giVen  them  to  eat  a  certaHi*root,<the 
taste  of  whieh  resembled  roasted  chesnuts,  and  like- 
wise a  singular  species  of  e^m  called  mawtf  whieAu  eitiier 
when  roasted  whole  or  grwmd  into  noteaU  was  abundant- 
ly palatable;  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  four-footed 
aMmals  in  tiie  eouiltry,  Imt  a  ^peoes  ^  do^cs^  *wbich 
eottld  not  b^k^  and  a  creature  rcsetnbllDg  a  xaibit,  but 
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of  a  much  ^Biatlcr '  size ;  that  tliey  kad  observed  some 
ornameiits  of  gold  among  the  i)eopIe>  bat  of  no  great 
value.* 

$  XXIX*  These  messengers  had  prevailed  wfth  ^some 
of  the  natives  to  aceomi^any  them^  who  inforii&ed  C(>- 
lumbus,  that  the  gold  of  which  they  made  their  orna*^ 
ments  was  fbund  in  Cubanacaiu  By  this(  word  they  nieaat 
the  middle  or  inland  part  of  Cuba ;  but  ColumbuSv 
being  ignorant  oC  their  language,  as  well  as  uuaeeus^ 
tomed  to  th^ir  pronunciation^  and  his  thoughts  running 
*  ccmtinuaiTy  upon  his  own  theory  concerning  the  disoove> 
ry  of  the  East  Indies^  he  Was  led  by  the  redomblanee  of 
sound,  to  suppt^se  that  they  spoke  of  the  Great  Khan,  and 
imagined  that  the  opulent  kingdom  of  CaUMtf^  (ksorib-' 
cd  by  Marco  Polo,  was  not  very  remote*  This  induJeed 
him  to  employ  some  tilne  in  viewing  the  country.  He 
visited  almost  every  harbour,  from  Porto  del  Princiikf, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island :  but,  though  delighted  with  the  beauty  «f 
the  scenes  which  every  where  presented  th^msekes,  and 
amazed  at  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  soil,  both  whieh^ 
from  their  novelty,  made  a  more  lively  impression  uiHin 
liis  imagination,!  he  di4  not  iind  gold  in  such  quantity  as 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  either  the  avarice  of  his  follow* 
ers,  or  the  expectations  bf  the  court  to  which  be  wis  to 
return.  Tlie  people  of  the  country,  aa  much  a^onisked 
at  his  eagerness  in  quest  of  gold  as  the  Bnropeans  were 
at  their  ignoranee  and  simplicity,  pointed  towards  the 
east,  where  an  island  which  they  called  Hayti  was  situ- 
ated, in  which  that  metal  was  more  abundant  than  among 
them,  Columbiis  ordered  his  squadron  to  bend  its  course 
thither ;  but  JMartin  Alonso  Pinzon,  impatient  to  be  tjbe 
first  who  should  talie  possession  of  the  treasures  Wfaiek 
this  oountry  was  sujqKiscd  to  contain,  quitted  his  compass 

*  Life  of  Columbusi  c.  i4, 28.   Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  L  c.  U. 
t  See  Note  XIV.  , 
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wBf,  regardless  of  all  the  A4iniral's  ugpala  to  slacken 
sail  until  they  should  come  up  with  tl^mu 

§  XXX.    Colombusy  retarded  by  contrary  windsj   did 
«ot  reach  Hayti  till  the  sixth  of  December.    He  called 
the  port  where  he  first  touched  St.  NicholaSf  and  the 
island  itself  Espagnola^   in  honour  of  the  kingdom  by 
which  he  was  employed^   and  it  is  the  only  counti^f  of 
those  he  had  yet  discovered^  which  has  reUuoed  the 
Bame  that  he  gave  it.    As  he  could  neither  meet  with 
die  Pintay  nor  haye  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  fled  in  great  consternation  towards  th^  wopds^ 
lie  soMi  quitted  St.  Nicholas^  and  sailing  along  the  nor- 
thern eoast  of  the  island,  he  entered  another  harbouTf 
which  he  called  Conceptioo.    Here  he  was  more  fortu* 
nate ;  ids  people  oTcrtook  a  woman  who  was  flying  from 
themt  and  after  treating  her  with  great  gentleness,  dis- 
Bftissed  her  with  a  present  of  such  toys  as  they  knew 
were  most  ralued  in  those  regions.     The  description 
which  she  gare  to  her  eonntrymen  of  the  humanity  and 
wonderful  qualities  of  the  strangers ;  their  admiration 
of  the  trinkets,  which  she  shewed  with  exultation ;  and 
^eir  eagerness  to  participate  of  the  same  farours  ;  re- 
moved their  fears,  and  induced  many  of  them  to  repair 
to  the  harbour,    l^e  strange  objects  which  they  behel^ 
and  the  baubles  which  Columbus  bestowed  upon  thenif 
amply  gratified  their  curiosity  and  their  wishes.    They 
nearly  resembled  the  peo^e  of  Guanahani  and  Cuba» 
They  were  naked  like  ti^em,  ignorant,  and  simple ;   and 
seined  to  be  equally  unaeqtta:Mited  with  all  the  art^ 
whieh  a^^ar  most  necessary  in  polished  societies  j  ^u( 
the^  were  gentle,  credulous,  and  timid,  to  a  degree  - 
which  rendered  it  easy  to  acquire  the  ascendant  over 
them,  especially  as  their  excessive  admiration  led  thenji 
jmto  ihe  same  error  with  the  people  of  the  other  islands^ 
in  believing  the  Spaniards  to  be  more  than  mortals,  and 
descended  immediately  ft'om  Heaven.    They  possessed 
g(4d  in  greats  abundance  than  their  neighbours^  whieh 
▼oi-  I.  12 
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they  i^adily  exehanged  for  bells,  beads»  or  pii|s ;  and  ja 
this  unequal  traflie  both  parties  were  highly  pleased^ 
eaeh  eonsidering  themselves  a»  gainers  by  the  transaCf- 
tion.  Here  Columbus  was  visited  by  a  prinee  or  ca^ 
cdque  at"  the  country.  He  appeared  with  all  the  pomp 
known  among  a  simple  people,  being  carried  in  a  sort  of 
ipafanquiii  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  and  attended 
by  many  of  his  subject*,  who  served  him  with  great  res- 
pect. His  deportment  was  grave  and  stately,  very  re- 
served towards  his  own  people,  but  with  Columbus  and 
the  Spaniards  extremely  courteous.  He  gave  the  admi- 
t^l  some  thin  plate*  of  gold,  and  a  girdle  of  curious 
Wbrkrtianship,  receiving  in  retui'n  presents  of  small  val- 
ue, hut  highly  acceptable  to  him.* 

Columbus,  still  intent  on  discovering  the  mines  which 
yielded  goW,   continued  to  interrogate   all  the  natives 
Vith  whutn  he  had  any  mtereourse  concerning  their  si^ 
uatiou.    They' concurred  in  pointing  out  a  mountainous  ^ 
country,  which  they  called  Cibao,  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  farthijr  towards  the  east.     Struck  with  this 
soun^,  which  appeared  ta  him  the  same  with  Cipanga, 
the  name  by  which  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to 
the  east  distinguished  the  island  of  Japan,  he  no  longer 
doubted  with  respect  to  the  vicinity  of  the  <^ountrieK 
which  he  had  discovered  to  the   remote  parts  of  Asia ; 
and  in  full  expectation  o(  reaching  soon  those  regions 
"which  had  been  the  object  of  his  voyage,   he  directed 
hi^  course  towards  the  east.    He  put  into,  a  commodious 
liarbour,  which  he  called  St.  Thomas^  and  found  that, 
district  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  powerful  ea» 
zique,  named  Gnacanahari,  who,  as  he  afterw^s  learn* 
ed,   was  one  of  the  five  sovereigns  among  whom  th6 
whole  island  was  divided.    He  immediately  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Columbus,  who,   in  his  name,   delivered  to 
him  the  in^sent  of  a  mask  curiously  fashioned^  with  the 

*    f  Life  of  ColuHdiusjc.  32.  Hcrrera,  dec.  1,  lib.L  c.  15,  etc* 
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ears,  nose,  and  inouth  of  beaten  gold,  and  invited  him  ta 
Hie  plaee  of  his  residence,  near  the  harbour  now  ealled 
Cape  Francois,  some  leagues  towards  the  east.  CoIihu-^ 
bus  dispatched  some  of  his  officers  to  visit  thia  prinee, 
tvho,  as  he  behaved  himself  with  greater  dignity,  ^seeni«< 
ed  to  claim  more  attention.  They  returned  with  sueh 
favourable  acconnts  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  made  Columbus  impatient  for  that  interview  with 
Gnacanahari  to  which  he  had  been  invited. 

$  XXXI.  He  sailed  Ibr  this  purpose  from  St  Thomas 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  with  a  fair  wind^ 
and  the  sea  perfectly  calm ;  and  as,  amidst  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  occupations,  he  had  not  shut  his  eye»  for 
two  days  he  retired  at  midnight  in  order  to  take  some 
repose,  having  committed  the  helm  to  the.  pilots   with 
striet  injunctions  not  to  quit  it  for  a  moment.    The  pUot^^ 
dreading  no  danger,  carelesdy  left  the  helm  to  aA  ui^ex* 
perienced  cabin  boy,   and  the  ship,  carried  away  by  a 
Current,  was  dashed  against  a  rock.    The  violence  of 
the  shock  awakened  Columbus.     He  ran  up  to  the  de^l^. 
There  all  was  confusion  and  despair.    He  alone  retain-, 
ed  presence  of  mind.      He  ordered  some  of  the  sailors 
to  take  a  boat,  and  carry  out  an  anchor  astern  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  obeying,   they  made  ofl*  towards  the  Nigna, 
which  was  about,  hidf  a  league  distant.    He  then  com- 
manded the  masts  to  be  cnt  down,  in  order  to  lighten 
ihe  ship ;  but  alt  his  endeavours  were  too  late  ;  the  vesseji 
opened  near  the  keel,  and  filled  so  fast  with  water  that 
its  loss  was  inevitable.    The  smoothness  of  the  sea,  and 
the  timely  assistance  of  boats  from  the  Nigna,  enabled 
the  crew  toi  save  ^  their ,  lives.    As  soon  as  the  islanders 
heard  of  this  disaster,,  they  crowded  to  the  shore,    with 
their  prince,  Guacanahari^  at  their  head.  Instead  of  tak* 
ing  advantage  of  ihe  distress  in  which  they  beheld  the 
Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to  their  detriment,  they 
lamented  tbeir  misfortune  with  tears  of  sincere  eondo- , 
Icncct    Kot  satisfied  with  Has  anataUiBg  egression  of 
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Ikeir  ftympaihy^  they  put  to  sea  a  nundber  of  eanoe^ 
and^  under  the  direetioa  of  the  Spaniardt>  agisted  in 
saviDg  vhateTer  could  be  got  out  of  the  wrecjt ;  and  by 
flie  united  labour  of  so  many  hands,  almost  e^ery  thing 
of  Talue  vas  carried  ashore.  As  fast  as  the  goods  were 
landed,  Guacanahari  in  person  took  charge  of  thenw^ 
By  his  orders  they  were  all  deposited  in  one  place,  and 
ikrmed  sentinels  were  posted,  who  kept  the  multitade  at 
a  distance,  in  order  to  prevent  them,  not  only  from  em« 
bezzling,  but  fr6m  inspecting  too  curiously  what  belong- 
ed to  their  guests.*  Next  morning  this  prince  visited 
pddmbus,  who  was  now  on  board  the  Nigna,  and  en- 
deOTwured  to  console  him  for  his  loss,  by  offering  all 
that  he  possessed  to  repair  it.f 

$  XXXII.  The  conation  of  Columbus  was  dueh,  that 
he  stood  in  need  of  consolation.  He  had  hit^ierto  pro- 
cured no  intelligence  of  the  Pinta,  and  no  longer  doubt- 
ed but  that  his  treacherous  associate  had^et  sail  for  Eu- 
rope, in  order  to  have  the  merit  of  carrying  the  first 
tidings  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  which  had  been 
made,  and  to  pre-occupy  sd  far  the  ear  of  their  sove- 
reign,  as^to  rob  him  of  tlie  glory  and  reward  to  which 
he  was  justly  entitled.  There  remained  but  one  vessel^ 
and  that  the  smallest  and  most  crazy  of  Ac  squadron^to 
traverse  such  a  vast  ocean,  and  carry  so  many  mm 
back  to  Europe.  Each  of  tiiose  circumstances  was 
aforming,  and  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus  with  the  ut> 
most  solicitude.  The  desire  of  overtaking  Pinzon^  and 
of  effacing  the  un&vourable  impressions  which  his  misre- 
presentations might  make  in  Spain,  made  it  neeessary  to 
return  thither  without  delay.  The  difilculty  of  taking 
auch  a  number  of  persons  aboard  the  Nigna^  confirmed, 
him  in  an  opinion,  which  the  fertility  of  the  cotuntry> 
and  the  gentle  temper  of  the  people^  had  already  Iik 

*  Sec  N6te  XV. 
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diMed  idm  to  Ibnii.    He  resolred  to  Imto  a  paH  4f  bi» 
erew  ia  the  islaad^  tkat^  bjr  residing  tbere^  th^  mighl 
lemm  tiie  laagaage  ^f  "the  Batives,   itudy  their  di^si- 
tioiiy  examhie  the  nature  of  the  oountry^    seareh  fen 
ndnes^  l^epare  for  the  eommodioua  settlement  of  the 
odonj^  with  whieh  he  purposed  to  return^  and  thus  so- 
euro  and  facilitate  tiie  acquisition  of  those  adrantagea 
whf eh  he  expeeted  from  his  diseoreries.    When  he  men- 
tioned this  to  his  men»  all  approred  of  the  design;  and 
from  impatience  under  the  fatigue  of  .a  long  voyage^ 
from  the  levity  natural  to  sailors^  or  from  the  hopes  of 
amassing  i^reahh  in  a  country^  which  afibrded  suoh  pro- 
mising qieeimens  of  its  riches^  many  <^lered  roluntarilj 
to  be  among  the  number  of  those  who  should  remain.     . 
$  XXXBI.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  exe- 
cution of  this  scheme^  but  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Gu-* 
aeanahari ;  and  his  uususpicious^  simplicity  soon  present-^ 
ed  to  the  admiral  a  fayourable  opportunity  of  proposing; 
it*'    Columbus  havings  in  the  best  mi^nner  he  could^  by 
broken  words  and  signs^  expressed  some  curiosity  ta 
know  the  cause  which  had  moved  the  islanders  to  fly 
with  such  precipitation  upon  the  approach  of  his  ships^. 
the  caziqu^  kiformed  hiro»  that  the  country  wa^  much 
infested  by  the  incursions  of  coiain  people,   whom  h» 
called  Cttrribeatis,  who  inhabited  several  islands^to  the 
south-east.    These  he  deseribed  as  a  fierce  and  warUka 
race  of  men,  vi^o  delighted  in  Mood,  and  devoured  tha^ 
flesh  of  the  prisoners  who  were  so  unhappy  as^  to  fall 
into  Aeir  hands  $  and  as  the  Spaniards,  at  their  first  ap« 
pcaranee,  were  supposed  to  be  Canribeans,  whom  the. 
natives^  however  numerous,  durst  not  fkoe  in  battle;,  they 
had  recourse  to  their  «sual  method  of  securing  their, 
safety^  %y  flying  into  the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable 
woods.    Ouaeanahari,  while  speaking  of  those  dreadful, 
iai^ers,  discovered  such  symptoms  of  terror,  as  weU 
as  such  consciousness  of  the  inability  of  his  own  people 
ik  vetfit  them,  aft  led  Celnmbus  to  conclude  that  he 
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would  not  be  alarmed  at  tte  pn^osition  of  any  scheme 
which  afforded  him  the  prospect  of  an  additional  aecyiri* . 
ty  against  their  attacks.  He  instantly  offered  him  the 
as^stanoe  of  the  Spaniards  to  repel  his  enemies ;  he  en- 
gaged to  take  him  and  his  people  under  the  protecUoa 
of  the  powerful  monarch  whom  he  served,  and  offered 
to  ledve  in  the  island  such  a  number  of  his  men  a&  should 
be  sufficient,  not  only  to  defend  the  inhabitants  from  fu« 
ture  incursions,  but  to  avenge  their  past  wrongs. 

§  XXXIV.  The  credulous  prince  closed  eagerly  with 
the  proposal,  and  thought  himself  already  safe  under 
tiie  patronage  of  beings  sprung  f  I'om  Heaven,  and  sur 
perior  in  power  to  mortal  men.    The  ground  was  mark- 
ed out  for  a  small  fort,  which  Columbus  called  JVIotruiadt 
because  be  had  landed  there  on  Christmas  day.    A  deep 
diteh  was  drawn  around  it.    The  rampai'ts  were  forti&- 
ed  with  pallisades,  and  the  great  guns,  saved  out  of  the 
admiral^s  ship,  wei*e  planted  Upon  tliem.     In  ten  daya 
the  work  was  finished ;  that  simple  race  of  men  labour- 
ing with  inconsiderate  assiduity  in  erecting  this  first 
monument  of  their  own  servitude.     During  this  time^ 
Columbus,  by  his  caresses  and  liberality,  laboured  to  in-- 
crease  the  high  opinion  which  the  natives  entertained  of 
Ae  l^^niards.     But  while  he  endeavoui*ed  to  inspire 
them  with  confidence  in  their  disposition  to  do  good,  he 
wished  likewise  to  give  them  some  strilung  idea  of  their 
power  to  punish  and  destroy  such  as  were  the  objects  of 
their  indignation.    With  this  view,  in  presence  of  a  vast 
assembly,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and 
made  an  ostentatious  but  innocent  display  of  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  Spanish  swords,  of  the  force  of  their  spears^ 
and  the  operation  of  their  cross-bows.    These  rude  peo- 
ple, strangers  to  the  use  of  iron,  and  unacquainted  with 
any  hostile  weapons,  but  arrows  of  reeds  pointed  with 
the  bones  of  fishes,  wooden  swords,  and  javelins  hard* 
eaed  in  the  fire,  wondered  and  trembled.     Before  this 
sorprise  or  fear  had  idme  to  abate^  he  ordered  the  great 
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guns  to  be  fired.  The  sudden  explosion  9trmk  them 
with  sueh  terror,  that  they  fell  flat  to  the  gronndy  oo- 
Tering  their  faees  with  their  hands ;  and  when  they  be- 
held the  astonishing  effect  of  the  bullets  among  the 
trees,  toward^  whieh  the  cannon  had  been  pointed,  they 
eonelnded  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  men,  who  had 
the  eommand  of  sueh  destruetive  instruments,  and  who 
eame  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning  af^dnst  their 
enemies. 

$  XXXT.  After  gi^ng  such  impressions  both  of  the 
beneficence  and  power  of  the  Spaniards^  as  might  hare 
rendered  it  easy  to  presenre  an  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  natives,  Columbus  appointed  thirty-eight  of  his 
people  to  remain  in  the  island.  He  entrusted  the  com- 
mand of  thesiB  to  Diego  de  Arado^  a  gentleman  of  Cor- 
dova, investhig  him  with  the  same  powers  whieh  he 
himself  had  received  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and 
furnished  him  with  every  thing  requisite  for  the  subsis- 
tence or  defence  of  this  infant  colony.  Ife  «trictly  en- 
joined them  to  maintain  concord  among  themselves,  to 
yield  aa  unreserved  obedience  to  their  commander,  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or 
exactioB,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Guacanahari,  but 
not  to  put  themselves  in  his  power,  by  straggling  in 
small  parties,  or  marching  too  &r  from  the  fort.  He 
promised  to  revisit  them  soon,  with  such  a  reinforce- 
ment of  strength  as  might  enable  them  to  take  full  poi- 
session  of  the  country,  and  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  their 
disoDveries.  In  the  meantime,  he  engaged  to  mention 
their  names  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  place  their 
merit  and  services  in  the  most  advantageous  light.* 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  securi^ 
of  the  colony,  he  left  Navidad  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  steer- 

*  Oidedo  ap.  Ramuuoy  lii.  pw  83>  £.  Herrera}  dec.  K  lib.  i.  c^ 
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Ib^  towards  the  east^  diseorered,  and  gave  names  to 
most  of  the  harbourk  on  the  northern  coasf  of  the  i^ 
land«  On  the  sixth,  he  deseried  the  Pinta,  and  ebon 
eame  np  with  her,  after  a  separation  of  more  than  six 
weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  justify  his  eonduei,  by 
pretending  that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  oonrse  by 
stress  of  weather  and  prevented  from  returning  by  eon* 
trary  winds.  The  admiral,  though  he  still  suspeeted  his 
perfidious  intentions,  and  knew  well  what  he  urged  in 
his  own  defence  to  be  frivolous  as  well  as  fid^,  was 
so  sensible  that  this  was  not  a  pr<^r  tune  for  venturing 
upon  ai^  high  strain  of  authority,  and  felt  such  satis- 
feotion  in  this  junction  with  his  consort,  which  deliver- 
ed hini  from  many  disquieting  apprehensions,  that  lan^e 
as  Pinzon's  apology  was,  he  admitted  of  it  without  dif- 
Acuity,  and  restored  him  to  favour.  During  his  absence 
from  the  admiral,  Pinzon  had  visited  several  harbours 
in  the  island,  had  acquired  some  gold  by  trafficing  with 
the  natives,  but  had  made  no  discovery  of  any  in^or- 
4anee» 

$  XXXVI.  From  the  condition  of  his  ships^  as  well  as 
the  temper  of  his  men,  Columbus  now  found  it  neces- 
sary to  hasten  his  return  to  Europe.  The  former,  hav- 
ing suffered  much  during  a  voyage  of  such  an  unusual 
length,  were  extremely  leaky.  The  lattei*  expressed  the 
utmost  impatience  to  revisit  their  native  country,  from 
which  they  had  been  so  long  absent,  ^nd  where  they  had 
"fliings  so  wonderful  and  unheard  of  to  relate.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  he  directed  his 
course  towards  the  north-east,  and  soon  lost  sight  of 
land.  He  had  on  board  some  of  the  natives^  whom  he 
|iad  taken  from  the  different  islands  which  he  discovered 
<--aad  besides  the  gold,  which  was  the  chief  object  of 
•eeiMvrch^  he  had  collected  specimens  of  all  the  produc- 
tions which  were  likely  to  become  subjects  of  commeroe 
in  the  sevend  countries,  as  well  as  niany  unknown  jMMs, 
and  other  natiunl  ouriosities,  whio^  ni^  attnust  1k0 


«^0ntion  ftf  t!i6  Joiornedf  ^  excite  tlie  wofldnar  of  tjie 
f eoj^c.  The  ^01^0  was  pfrospet^oua  to  the  fauftecoth 
'  of  Februav;^,  and .  he  had  ad^wced  nea^  five  hundred 
leagoea  across  the  Atlantic  Ocej»&>  when  the  wi^nd  began 
ffo  rise  and  co^aued  to  blow  ^ith  increased  rage^  which 
terminated  ia  a  fofious  hurrieiwe..  £yery  thing  that  the 
naval  skill  aii4  e^jpetieoee  of  Columbua  eoold  devise.  >»as 
mjaxfioyeA^  in  ordei^  to  saye  the  ships.  But  it  was  iin«- 
pessible  to  withstand  the  vlojleace  of  the  storn^  «nd»  sta 
they -were  stil)  {^  from  anjr:Iand»  destraetion  seemed 
inevitahkt  llie  sailors  had  rei^ourse  to  frayers  to  Al- 
mighty Ood»  to  the  invocation  of  saints,,  to  vows  and 
eharms^  to  every  thing  that  religion  dicftates,  or  super- 
stition suggests^  io  the  affrighted  n^ind  of  niati.  No 
prospet^t  of  deiiveranee  appearing^  thc^ahaodoned  them- 
selves to  despair,  *and  expected  every  momont  to   be 

*  swsdlowcd  up  in  the  waves.    Besides  the  passions  which 
natural^  agitate  ^od  alarm  the  human  mind  in  ^ch  aw- 

'  fid  sitiia^ons#  when  certain  deaths  ia  one  of  his  most 
terrible  forms^  is  before  it,  Columbns  had  to  endure 
feelings  of  disti^ss  pe^suliar  to  himself.  He  dreaded 
that  all  knowledge  of  the  amazing  discoveries  which  hO 
)iad  made  was  i^ow  to  perish  ;  mankind  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  evj^ry  benefit  that  might  have  beei\  derived 
f roip  tlie  bap^iy  success  of  4us  i^ehemeSi  and  liis.  own 
ttame  wowW  descend  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  rash  delud- 
ed adventurer^  Instead  of  being  transmitted  Mkh  the 
honour  dutf  to  t^  author  and  conductor  of  tlie  most  no- 
\li^  enterpi^jse  that  had  ever  beeli  undertaken.  These 
refeetioiis  extinguished  all  sense  of  his  own  personal 
danger.  Less  affected  with  the  loss  of  life,  than  solicit* 
on$  to-  preserve  the  memory  of  what  he  hftd  attempted 
and  achieved,  he  retired  to  his, eskbin,  and  wrote  upon 
parchment,  a  short  aceouixt  of  the  voyage  whi^  he  had 
made,  of  ,the  eom^  whj$h  hehad  taken,  of  the  sit^m^' 
tien  and  riches  of  the  coutttri^»  which  be  had  discover- 
ed, and. of  the  oo^ny  that  he  h^.left  there*  Having 
vox.  %.  43 
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nt^ratpped  up  this  in  an  oiled  cldth,  Mrliicli  he  cndoseff  in  ar 
cake  bf  wax,  tie  put  it  into  a  cask  carefully  stopped  tip, 
and  threw  it  into  the  sea^  in  hopes  that  some  fortunate 
accident  might  preserve  a  deposit  of  so  much  importanecv 
to  the  world.*         '    " 

§  XXXVH,  At  length  Providence  interposed,  to  save 
a  life  reserved  for  other  services.  The  wind  abated,  the 
sea  became  calm,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  flfteehtbr 
Columbus  and  bis  contimnions  discovered  land;  atrtt 
though  uncertain  what  it*  was,  they  m^e  towards  it. 
They  soon  knew  it  td  be  St.  Mary,  oiie  of  the  Azores^ 
or  western  isles,  subject  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.^-i- 
Trtiere,  after  a  violent  contest  with  the  governor,  in 
which  Columbns  displatyed  no  less  spirit  than  prudences 
he  obtained  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  and  whatever 
else  he  needed.  One  circumstance^  however,  greatly 
disquieted  him.  The  iPinta,  of  which  he  had  lost  sight 
on  the  iirst  day  of  the  hurricane,  did  not  appear ;  he 
dreaded  for  some  time  that  she  had  foundered  at  sea, 
and  that  all  her  crew  had  perished  :  afterwards,  his  for- 
mer suspicions  recurred,  and  he  became  apprehemive 
that  Pinzon  had  borne  away  for  Spain,  that  he  might 
reach  itl>efore  him,  and  by  ^ving  the  first  account  of 
his  discoveries,  might  obtain  some  share  of  his  &me. 

§XXXVIII.  In  order  tb  prevent  this,  he  left*  the 
Azores  as  soofi  as  the.  weather  would  pcrniit.f  At  no 
great  distance  from  the  coast  i)f  Spain,  when  near  the 
end  of  his  voyager  and  seemingly  beyohd  the  reach  of 
any  disaster,  another  storm  arbse,  IKtle  inferior  to  the 
former  in  violence  J  and  after  driving  before  it  during 
two  days  and  two  nights,  he  was  forced  ia  take  shelter 
in  the  river  Tagus.^  Upon  a^tication  to  the  king  of 
]*QirtugaI,  he  was  allowed  to  come  up  to  Lisbon  ;   aitd^ 

«    Life  of  Cokrmbusj  c.  37.  Herrcra/dcc.  1.  lib.  ii.  c,  I,  2. 
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ikotvitkstflii^Ihig  the  envy  .^vMeh  it  \rzs  mttutal  for  the 
l^ortugiiese  to  feel,  when  they  tebehl  another  nation  en- 
tering upon  that  pro\in«^  of  diiieovery  >vhieh  they  had 
mtherio  deemed  peeuiiarly  their  own,  and  in  its  first 
e^say  not  only  rivalUng,  but  eolipsing  their'  fame,  Co- 
lumbus was  r^eired  with  all  the  niai*ks  of  distinetioa 
due  to  a  man  %ho  h^  performed  things  so  eitraordin* 
ary  ^ttd  nne^speeted.  The  liing  H^iui tied  him  into  his 
pr^senee^  treated  liira  with  the  highest  respect,  and  lis^ 
te^ed  to  the  aeeount  which  he  ga^e  of  his  voyage  with 
adnaiFution  mingled  iivith  regret.  WhUe,  Columbus,  on 
his  part,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  describing  tbe  im« 
pprtaace  of  his  discoveries  ^ind  of  being  "ow  able  to 
pkToye  the  solidity  jpf  hi^  schemes  to  those  very  persons, 
who,  with  an  ignorance  disgraceful  to  themselves,  and 
l^tsJ  to  their  eonnti'y,  liad  lately  rejected  them  as  the 
|»'ojects  of  a  visioBjary  or  designing  adventurer.* 

^  XXXIX.  Col  ambus  was  so  iu^patient  to  return  to 
Spain,  that  he  regained  only  live  days  in  Lisbon.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  ^areh  he  arrived  in  the  poi*t  of  Palos, 
seven  months  ^||d  eleven  days  from  the  time  when  he.  set 
oullhenee  upon  his  voya^.  As^  soon  as  the  ship  was 
disofliivered  approaching  the  port^  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  shore,  in  oi*der  to  w  elcome  their 
•rektien^  sgid  f(^llow-citizen$9  and  to  hear  tidmgs  of  their 
voyage.  ,131ien  the  prosperous  issue  of  it  vms  known, 
whefl  they  beheld  the  stmnge  people,  the  unknown  ani- 
mals and  singular  productions  brought  from  the  eonntries 
which  had  been  diseovered,  the  effusion  of  joy  was>gene- 
ral  and  unbounded;^  The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  fired 
'^^Golumbus  was  received  at  landing  with  royal  honours^ 
and  all  the  people,  in  solemn  procession,  accompanied 
lum  iuid  his  crew  to  the  ch.ureh,  twhere  they  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  so  wonderfully  conducted 
and  crowned  with  success,  a  voyage  of  gref^ter  length 

*Uk of  Cotemhu^  c. 40, 41.  Henrgrai dec.  l> lib. il c a. 
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and  of  more  importance  than  had  been  attempte^l  in  any 
former  age*  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  hail 
the  satisfaction  of  seefaig  the  Pinta»  which  the  violence 
of  the  tempest  had  driven  far  to  the  north,  enter  th^ 
harbour, 

§XL.  ^ybe  first  eare  of  Colnmbns  was  to  infore^  the 
king  anrf  queen,  who  were  then  at  Bareelonaf  of  his  ar- 
rival  and  success^  ^  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  no  less  as« 
toniished  than  delighted  with  this  unexpected  event,  de- 
sired Colnmbus^  in  terms  the  most  respectful  and  flat-^ 
tering,  to  repair  immediately  to  court,  that  from  hi^ 
own  mouth  they  might  receive  a  fall  dctafl  of  his  ex- 
traordinary services  and  dispoveries.    During  his  jour- 
Bey  to  Barcelona,  the  peoj^e  crowded  from  the  ad jaeent 
country,   following  him  every  where  with   admiration 
and  applause.    His  entrance  into  the  city  was  eondueteil» 
fay  order  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  pomp  suitable 
to  the  great  event,  wfaich«added  such  distingaisbing  lus- 
tre to  their  reign.    The  people  whom  he  bi*ought  along 
with  him  from  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered^ 
inarched  first,  and  by  their  singular  c^mplcxiiin,  tlie. 
wild  peculiarity  of  their  features,   and  uneouth  finery, 
appeared  like  men  of  another  species'.     Next  to  them 
were  carried  the  omanients  df  gold,   fUshioned  by  th& 
rode  art  of  the  nfttifes,  die  grains  of  gold  found  in  the  " 
mountains,  and  dust  of  the  same  metal  gathered  in  the 
rivers.    After  these,  appeared  the  various  commo(uiie» 
of  the  new  discovered  countries,  together  with  their  cu* 
nous  productions.    Columbus  himself,   closed  the  pro- 
cession, and  attracted,  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectatorsr 
who  gazed  with  admiration  •  on  the  extraordinary  man, 
whose  superior    sagacity  and  fortitude  had  Qondueted 
th^ir  countrymen,  by  a  route  concealed  from  past  ages, 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  new  world.      Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella received  him  clad  in  their  royal  i*obes,  and  seated 
upon  a  throne,  under  a  magniilcent  canopy.     Mlicn  he 
li^proaohed,  they  stood  up^  and  raising  him  as  he  kneel- 


ed  to  kiss  tlieir  hands,  commanded  him  to  take  }iis  seat 
upon  %  ehair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  eir^um^ 
stantial  aeconfit  of  his  voyage.  He  delivered  it  >Yith  a 
^avity  and'^composure  Ho  less  stiitable  to  tiie  disposition 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  than  to  the  dignity  of  the  audi^ 
enee  in  Which  he  spoke,  and  i^ith  that  modest  siDaplici- 
tjr  which  charaeterises  men'  of  superiour  minds,  who, 
satisfied  Tfith  ha^ng  performed  great  actions,  qourt  Hut 
vain  applause  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  exploits. 
When  he  liafl  finished  his  narration,  the  king  and  quecn^ 
kneeling  down,  offered  up  solemn  thanks  to  Almighty 
Gml  for  the  discovery  of  thpsc  new  regions,  from  whieh 
they  expected  sa  many  advantages  to  flow  in  upon  the 
kingdoms  subject  to  their  government.*  jpvery  mark  of 
honour  that  gratitude  or  admiratipn  could  suggest^  was 
conferred  U|K>n  Ck)lumbus*  Letters  patent  were  issued^ 
confirming  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  all  th^  privileges 
contained  in  the  cupitnlation  concluded  at  Santa  Fe ;  his 
fkmily  was  ennobled ;  the  king  and  queen,  and,  after 
their  example,  the  courtiers,  treated^him,  on  every  oc-r 
casion,  with  all  the  ceremonious  respect  paid  to  persons 
#f  the  highest  rank.  But  what  pkased  him  most,  as  it 
gratified  his  active  mind,  bent  continually  upon  great  ob- 
jects, was  an  order  to  equip,  without  delfty^  an  arma<* 
Tnent  of  suth  force,  as  might  enable  him  not  only  to 
take  possession  of  the  conntries  whfeh  he  had  -already 
discovered,  but  to  go  in  search  of  those  mtft*e  opulent 
legions,  which  he  still  confidently  expected  to  find*! 

4  XLI,  While  preparations  were  making  for  this  ex- 
pedition, the  tkme  of  Columbus's  successfulj  voyage 
spread  over  Europe,  and  excited  general  attention.  The 
multitude,  struck  with  amazement  when  they  heard  that 
a  new  world  had  been  found,  eould  hai^y  beHeTe  an 
event  so  much  above  tJbieir  coneeptioit.     JMbn  of  science^ 

•Sec  Note  XVn. 
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^apaUe  of  compreheiiduig  4o  niitttrey   and  of  dbeeni'* 
ittg  lite  effeet  of  this  great  diseotory^  received  tfeo  ac<i> 
count  of  it  wHh  admirati<m  and  joy.     They  spoke  of 
bis  voyage  with  rapture^  and  cdngralulated  ime  another 
upon  their  felicity^  in  having  lived  in .  the  period  vrhen^ 
bv  this  cxtraordinavy  event,  the  bonod^ries  of  human 
!tnovU^<!gc  were  so  much  eiftended,  and  sueh  a  new  field 
Off  inquiry  and  observation  opened,  as  wouM  lead  man- 
kind \o  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and 
productions  of  the  habitable  globe."*^  •   Various  opinions 
and  cort/fcctures  were  formed  coneeroing  the  new  fbund' 
countries,  and  what  division  cl*  the  earth  ib^  belonged 
to.    Columbus  adhered  tenaciously  to  his  original  opiit^ 
ion«  that  they^  should  be  reckoned  a  part  of  tliose  vast 
regions  in  Asia,  comp|[^eiided  under  die  general  name 
of  India*    Tills  sentiment  was  confirmed  by  the  obser-*- 
rations  which  he  made  oonecmiiig  the  productions  of  the 
countries  he  had  discovered;   Gold  was  known  to  abound 
in  India,  and  he  had  met  with  such  promising  samples 
of  it  in  the  islands^whieh  he  visited,  as  led  him  to  be* 
lieve  that  rich  mines  of  it  might  be  foabd*   Cottoo,  ano^ 
ther  production  of  tho  East  ladies,  was  common  there^ 
The  pimento  of  the  islands  he  imggined  to  be  a  speeie« 
of  the  East  Indian  pej^er.    He  mistook  a  i^oot,  some- 
what resembling^  rhubarb,  for  that  valuable  drug,  which 
was  then  supposed  to  be  a  plant  peeuliar  to  the  East  In^ 
dies.f    Tbh  birds  brought  home  by  him  were  adorned 
vdth  the  same  rich  plumage  which  distinguishes  tltose 
of  India.    The  aUgator  of  Hbe  one  country  appeared  to 
be  the  same  with  the  orocodile  of  the  other*     After 
weighiag  aD  these  eirenmstancesy  not  only  the  Spaniards, 
but  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Columbus*    The  countries  which  he  had 
diseovered  were  oonndered  as  a  part  of  India.    In  con* 

♦  P.  Mm.  epist  133, 134, 135.    Sec  Note  XVin. 
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$eq]leqee  4^  Aid  notioii^  tlie  tiMie  of  lodfifes  is  g^vw  to 
tkewL  by  Fei^Miid  tesA  Isabelhi,  m  a  ratBi^atioii  of iJieir. 
fbraMar  agreement^  wiiidi  was  granted  to  ColuraJnis  iqK 
oa  bis  r^wrn.*  Even  aiter  the  error  nrhieh  gave  rise 
to  tills  opinion  was  d^teeted,  and  tbe  tjrae  position  of  the 
New  World  was  Sscertaitlecit  the  aarae  Jbas  re|Ilailled^ 
and  the  appdlatioa  of  Wt^t  Indict  is  giveA  by  aU,  the 
pe<9le  of  £ar(^9  to  Ae  eoaatry^  aad  U^i  &t  Mdian$ 
to  its  iiiliaytatits*  v     T  ' 

^^SXII«  The  name  by  whieh  Colnmbns  distingmAod 
ttie  coantfies  wMeh  he  had  disoovered  was  so  inviting^ 
dte  speeimens  of  their  riches  and  fertilify  which  ho 
prodoced  were  so  eoasiderablc*  and  the  reports  of  his 
eompanions^  delivered  frequjently  wlft  the  extigge^tiou 
natural  to  travellers^  so  favourable  as  to  exeke  a  won» 
d^fttl  spirit  of  enterprise  amon^the  Spanwrds,  Thoii|^ 
Nttle  aeeustomed  to  naval  e£pQditioii%  they  were  impa- 
lieHt  to  set  out  apoii  the  voyage*  VoJantecrs  of  e^-ery 
iMik  soU^led  to  be  employed. .  Alkured  by  the  inviting 
prospeets  whioh  opened  to  their  amhitioQ  and  avariee*. 
nehhep  the  leai^th  nor  daiiger  <^  tile  navigatiiHi  ibtimi- 
dat^ed  tiiem.  C^ntious  as  Ferdinand  ^t-as,  and  a^rse  to 
evecy  thfaig^new  or  advontarous^  hie  seems  to  have  eateh^ 
ed:  i^  same  spHt  with  his  subjects.  Under  its  iaili»enee> 
prj|)apatJoiis  for  a  seeoftd  expedttioa  Wfare.  earned  on^ 
with  ft  rapidity  unusual  in^  ^Spain^  and  to  an^  extetd  th»t 
wonhtbtft  deemed  Jiotjneoiisiderabla  in  the  presetit  age. 
'Ffae*  fleet  eonsisted  of  seventeen  shi])s»  some  of  wbieh 
wore-of  good  Imr^.  .  It  had  on  bo^  fifleen  Jtuodred 
person  s^  aiming  liidbtoia  wene  many  ^  noUte  fi^tnMiest  who 
had  served  in^  hoaoaraUe  stations*  The  greater  part  of 
tbese  being  destined  ta  remain  }n  ihe  .eouptry^  were  f nf • 
riMbed  witli  eyefy  thing  requisite  fyv  conquest  or  se^le^^ 
inent,  With  all  Icinds  of  Baropean  domestic  aniBaais^ 
with  smoh  seeds  and  plahtd  as  were  most  likely  to  thrive  ^ 

^Life^of  CQtetnbu%c44.  ,t  .     . 


in  the  eUmAte  of  die  West  la^es^  vritbi  ttten^ik  awl  t^ 
etruments  of.  every  sort,  and  with  sueh  wdficers  as 
might  l>e  most  useful  in  an^in&nt  eolony.^ 

§  XLIIL  But,  formidable  and  well  provided  as  this 
H^i  was,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella -^pid  not  rest  Iheir  title 
to  the  possessioii  of  the  wir  discover**  eountrics^  u^ 
its  operattons  alone.    The  example  of  the  Portuguese, 

^  ea  wdl  as  the  superstition  of  the  age,  made  it  neeessary 
to  <dMain  from  the  Roman  pontiff  a  grant  of  those  ter- 
ritories wfaioh  they  wished  to  occapy^  The  Pope,  asHhe 
viear  and  representative  of  Jesns  Christ,  was  sapp^M 
to  have  a  right  of  d^iminioB  over  all  the  kmgdoni^  o( 
the  ea3rih.  (Alexander  YI.  a  pontiff,  infamous  for  ererf 
<»rime  whieh  disgraces  humanity,  filled  the  papal  throve 
at  that  time.  As  he  was  born  Ferdinand's  sntgect,  att4 
v«ry  soiicitons  to  seeui«  theiO'oteetion  of  Spain,  in  oiv 
der  to  faeilitate  the  exeeution  of  iiis  ambitious  sehemes 
ia  favour  of  his  own  fandly,  he  was  extrdmely  williti{( 
to  gratify  the  Spanish  monar<di*  By  an  act  of  liheralit}^ 
whieh  eost  him  nothing,  and  that  served  to  establish  the 
jurisdiction  and  pretensions  of  the  papal  see,  he^granted, 
in  full  AgAif  to  Ferdinand  ^nd  Isabella  all  the  countries 
ilDbabited  by  Infidels,  whieh :  they  had  discovered,  or 
should  discover ;  and,*  in  virtue  of  that  power  whieh  ke 
^derived  titam  Jesus  Christ,  be  eonferred  on  the  erowii 
of  Castile  vast  regions,  to  the  possession  of  whieh^  ^ 
himself,  was  so  far  fipom  having  any  titic,  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  their  situation,  and  ignorant  er^n  of 
their  exis^ee.  As  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  tUs 
grant  iVom  interfering  with  that  formerly  made  to.,  tto 
erown  of  Portugal,  he  appointed  that  a  line>  supposed  to 
Sfe  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  a  hundred  leagues  to  thjc 
iiwestward  of  the  Azores,  should  serve  a?  a lioiit  between 
them  f  and,  in  the  pleiMtude  of  his  power,  bestowed  ^ 

'  to  the  east  of  this  imaginary  Hne  upon  the  Portvgues<if# 
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aiid  an  to  the  west  of  it  upon  the  Spaitii^8«*  Zeal  fop 
propagating  the  Christian  £a.ith  was  the  oonsideratioa 
employed  hy  Ferdinand  in  solieiting  this  bull,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Alexfuidep  as  Ms  ehief  motive  for  issuing 
it.  In  order  to  manifest  »6me  concern  fbr  this  laudable 
object,  several  friars,  under  the  dire<^tion  of  Faither 
Boyl,  a  Ca^alonian  monk  of  great  reputation,  as  aposto- 
iical  viear,  Were  appmnted  to  accompany  Ccdumbus,  an4 
to  devote  themselves  to  th^  instruction  of  the  natives* 
The  Indians,  whom  Columbus  had  brought  along  with 
him,,  having  received  some  tincture  of  Christian  know«- 
ledge,  were  baptised  vrith  much  solemnity,  the  king  him- 
self, the  prince  his  son,  and  the  chief  persons  of  his 
^eourt,  standing  as  their  godfathers.  Those  first  fruits 
of  the  New  World  have  not  been  followed  by  such  an 
increase  as  pious  men  wished,  and  had  reason  to  expect* 
$  Xljy •  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  having  thus  acquir- 
ed a  title,  which  was  then  deemed  completely  valid,  to 
extend  th6ir  discoveries  and  to  establish  their  dominion 
over  such  a  portion  of  the  globe,  nothing  now  retarded 
the  departure  of  the  fleet.  Columbus  was  extremely 
impatient  to  revisit  the  colony  which  he  had  left,  and 
to  pursue  that  career  of  glory  upon  which  he  had  enter* 
ed.  He  set  sail  from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  twenty-^ 
fifth  of  September  and  touching  again  at  the  island  of 
GoHtera,  he  steered  farther  towards  the  south  than  hi 
kos  former  voyage.  By  holding  this  course,  he  enjoyed 
more  steadily  the  benefit  of  the  regular  winds,  which 
rdgn  within  the  tropics,  and  was  carried  towards  a 
large  cluster  of  islands,  situated  considerabtjr  to  th^ 
east  of  those  which  his  had  already  discovered.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  day  after  his  departure  from  Gomera,t  he 
made  land.^    It  w;as  one  of  the  Ciaribbee  or  Leewiunl 

♦Kerrera,dec.  I.  lib.  ii.  t.  4.    TOTquemeda  Mon.  Ind.  lib. 
xviii.  c.  3. 
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islands^  to  irhipli  hje  gave  the  name  of  Deaeada^  on  ac- 
count of  the  impatience  of  bis  crew  to  discover  some 
'  part  of  the  New  World.  After  this  he  visited  succes- 
sively I>ominica^  Marigalante,  Guadalupe,  Antigua, 
Sail  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  several  other  islands, 
scattered  in  his  way  as  he  advanced  towarfs  the  north- 
west. AU  these  be  found  to  be  inhabited  by  that  fierce 
race  of  people  whom  Guacanahari  had  painted  in  such 
frightful  colours.  His  descriptions  appeared  not  to  have 
been  exaggerated.  The  Spaniards  never  attempted  to 
land  without  meeting  with  such  a  reception,  as  discover- 
ed the  martial  and  daring  spirit  of  the  natives ;  and  in 
their  habitations  were  found  relics  of  those  horrid  feasts 
which  they  had  made  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies 
taken  in  war. 

§XLV.  But  as  Columbus  was  eager  to  know  the 
state  of  the  colony  which  he  had  planted,  and  to  sup- 
ply it  with  the  necessaries  of  which  he  supposed  it  to  be 
in  want,  he  made  no  stay  in  any  of  those  islands,  and 
proceeded  directly  to  Hispaniola.^  ,  'WTien  he  arrived  off 
Navidad,  the  station  in  which  he  had  left  the  thirty- 
eight  men  under  the  command  of  Arada^  he  was  aston- 
ished that  none  of  them  appeared,  and  expected  at  every 
moment  to  see  them  running  with  transpol*ts  of  joy  to 
ivelcome  their  countrymen.  Full  of .  solicitude  about 
their  safety,  and  foreboding  in  his  mind  what  had  befal- 
len them,  he  rowed  instantly  to  land.  All  the  natives 
from  whom  he  might  have  received  information  had 
fled.  But  the  fort  which  he  had  built  was  entirely  de- 
molished, and  the  tattered  garments,  the  broken  arms 
and  utensils  scattered  about  it,  left  no  room  to  doubt 
concerning  the  unhs^py  fate  of  the  garrison.f  While 
the  Spaniards  were  shedding  tears  over  those  sad  memo- 

*P.Matyr,dec.p.  15,  18,  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.ii.c.7.    Life 
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rials  of  their  fellow-citizens,  a  brother  of  the  cazique 
Guacanahari  arrived.  From  him  Columbus  received  a 
particular  detail  of  what  had  happened  after  his  depart 
ture  from  the  island.  The  familiar  ihtercourse  of  the 
Indians  with  the  Spaniards  tended  gradnally  to  diminish 
the  superstitious  venei*ation  with  which  their  first  ap« 
pearance  had  inspired  that  simple  people.  By  their  own 
indiscretion  and  ill  conduct,  the  Spaniards  speedily  ef- 
faced those  favourable  impressions,  and  soon  convinced 
the  natives  that  they  had  all  the  ivants  and  weaknessesy 
and  passions  of  men*  As  soon  as  the  powerful  restraint 
which  the  presence  and  authority  of  Columbus  imposed 
was  withdrawn,  the  garrison  threw  off  all  regard  for 
the  officer  whom  he  had  invested  with  eommand.  Re- 
gardless of  the  prudent  instructions  which  he  had  given 
them,  every  man  became  independeut,  and  gratified  his 
desires  without  controul.  The  goM,  the  women,  the 
provisions  of  thfe  natives,  were  all  the  prey  of  those  li- 
centious oppressors.  They  roamed  in  small  parties  over 
the  island,  extending  their  rapacity  and  insolence  to 
every  corner  of  it.  Gentle  and  timid  as  the  people 
were,  those  unprovoked  injuries  at  length  exhausted 
their  patience,  and  roused  their  courage.  The  cazique 
of  Cibao,  whose  country  the  Spaniards  chiefly  infested 
on  account  of  the  gold  which  it  contained,  surprised 
and  ent  off  several  of  them,  while  they  straggled  in  as 
perfect  security  as  if  their  conduct  had  been  altogether 
inoffensive.  He  then  assembled  his  subjects,  and  sur- 
rounding the  fort,  set  it  on  fire.  Some  of  the  Span- 
iards were  killed  in  defending  it,  the  rest  perished  in 
attempting  to  make  their  escape  by  crossing  an  arm  of 
the  9ea«  Guacanahari,  whom  all  their  exactions  had 
not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards,  took  arms  in  their  be- 
lialf,  and  in  endeavouring  to  protect  them,  had  received 
a  wound,  by  which  he  was  stUl  confined.* 

*  P.  Martjr,  dec.  p.  22,  etc*    Heireca>  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  7|  9. 
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$S3iVL  Thou^  thif  aeeoaat  waa  ftr  from  remor. 
ing  the  suspicions  which  the  Spiiiia|*d8  estertained  with 
respect  to  the  fidelity  of  Ouacanahari,  €olumbus  per^ 
ceived  so  clearly  that  this  was  not  a  proper  juncture  for 
inquiring  into  his  conduct  with  serupulous  aeeuracy^ 
that  he  rejected  ihe  advice  of  sevei^  of  his  officers^ 
who  urged  him  to  seize  the  person  of  tha^  prinocf  and 
to  revenge  the  death  of  their  countiymen  by  a:ttaeking 
his  sulgects.  He  represented  to  them  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  friendship  of  some  potentate  of  the  coua* 
try»  in  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  which  they  in* 
tendedf  and  the  danger  of  driving  the  natives  to  unite  in 
some  desperate  attempt  against  them,  by  such  an  ill* 
timed  and  unavailing  exercise  of  rigour.  Instead  o( 
wasting  his  time  in  punishing  past  wrongs,  he4ook  pre- 
cautions for  preventing  any  future  injury*  With  this  view 
he  made  choice  of  a  situation  more  healthy  and  commo* 
dious  than  that  of  Navidad.  He  traced  out  the  plto  of 
a  town  in  a  large  plain  near  a  spacious  bay^  and  oblig- 
ing every  person  to  put  his  hand  to  a  work  on  which 
their  common  safety  depended,  the  houses  and  ramparts 
were  soon  so  far  advanced  by  their  united  labour,  fifTip 
afford  them  shelter  and  security.  This  rising  city,  the 
first  that  the  Europeans  founded  in  the  New  World,  he 
iiamed  Isabellaf  in  honour  of  his  patroness,  the  queen  or 
Castile.* 

§  XLYII.  Xn  carrying  on  this  necessary  work,  Co- 
lumbus had  not  only  to  sustain  all  the  hardships  and  U 
encounter  all  the  difficulties  to  which  infant  colonies  are 
exposed  when  they  settle  in  an  uncultivated  country,  but 
)ie  had  to  contend  with  what  w^  more  insuperable,  the 
laziness^  the  impatienee,  and  mutinous  diqiosition  of  his 
followers.  By  the  enervating  influence  of  a  hot  climate^ 
the  natural  inactivity  of  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  ia- 
crease.    Many  of  them  were  gentlement  unaccustomed 

t^Ufeof  CofottbttS) «.  &.    Herremi  dee.  1*  lib.  iL  e.  10. 
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to  the  fatigue  of  bodily  )abour»  and  all  had  engaged  in 
tbe  enterprise  with  the  sanguine  hopes  excited  by  the 
splendid  and  exaggerated  deseriptioa  of  their  coanti*y- 
men  who  retiimed  from4he  iirst  yoyage,  or  by  the  mis- 
taken  i^dnlon  of  Columbus,  that  the  eountry  which  he 
had  diseoTered  was  either  the  Cipango  ot*  Marco  Polo^ 
or  the  Ophir^*  from  whieb  Solomon  imported  those 
I^vcioiis  commodities  which  suddenly  difused  such  extra- 
ordinary riches  through  his  kingdom.  But '  when^  in- 
^tea^  of  that  golden  harrest  which  jlhey  had  expected 
to  n^p»  without  tott  or  paiaSf  the  Spaniards  saw  tiiat 
their  prospeet  of  wealth  was  remote  as  well  as  uneer- 
taioy  Itnd  that  it  eould  not  be  attained  but  by  the  slow 
and  perseyering  efforts  of  industry,  the  dtsappeintment 
of  those  chimerical  hopes  occasioned  such  dejection  of 
mind  as  bordered  on  despair,  and  led  to  general  discon- 
tent. In  yain  ^d  Columbus  endeayour  to  r&yive  their 
spirits  by  pointing  out  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  ande:^hi» 
biting  the  specimens  of  gold  daily  brou^t  in  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  i^and.  They  had  not  patience  to 
wait  for  the  gradual  returns  which  the  former  might 
yield,  and  the  latter  they  despised  as  scanty  and  incon- 
siderable. The  spirit  of  ditaff^tioa  spread,  and  a  con- 
spiracy was  fonued,  wrhich  might  haye  been  fatal  to  Co- 
lumbiiB  and  ^he  colony.  Happily  he  diaeoTcred  it,. and 
seiziag  the  ringleaders,  punished  some  of  them^  sent 
oUters  prisoners  into  Spain,  whither  he  despatched 
twelye  of  the  ship^  Vhich  had  seryed  as  transports,  with 
an  earnest  request  for  a  reinforcement  of  mea  and  a 
large  su^Iy  of  proyisions*! 

(  XLVni.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banish  that  idleness 
which,  by  aVowing  his  people  leisure  to  brood  oyer  their 
disappoiaimenti  nourished  the  spirit  of  disconteiit,  Co- 
luiftbas  plaaned  seyeral  e^ipeditiops  into  the  interiour 

*  P.  MatfT,  dec.  p.  29. 
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part  of  the  countrj-.  He  sent  a  detachment,  under  the 
command  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  vigilant  and  enterpris- 
ing officer,  to  yisit  the  district  of  Cibao,  which  was  said 
to  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold,  and  followed  him 
in  person  with  the  main  boSy  of  his  troops.  In  this  ex- 
pedition,* he  displayed  all  the  pomp  of  military  magni- 
ficence that  he  could  exhibit,  in  order  to  strike  the  ima- 
gination of  the  natives.  He  marched  with  colours  fly- 
ing, with  mai*tial  music,  and  with  a  small  body  of  ca- 
vali*y  that  paraded  sometimes  in  the  front  and  some- 
times in  the  rear.  As  those  were  the  first  horses  which 
appeared  in  the  New  World,  they  were  objects  of  terror 
no  less  than  of  admfration  to  the  Indians,  who,  having 
no  tame  animals  tliemselves^  were  unacquainted  with 
that  vast  accession  of  power,  which  man  hath  acquired 
by  subjecting  them  to  his  dominion.  They  supposed 
them  to  be  rational  creatures.  They  imagined  that  the 
horse  and  the  rider  formed  one  animal,  with  whose  speed 
they  were  astonished,  and  whose  impetuosity  and  strength 
they  considered  as  irresistible.  But  while  Columbus  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  the  natives  with  a  dread  of  his  pow- 
er, he  did  hot  neglect  the  arts  of  gaining  their  love  and 
confidence.  He  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  principles 
of  integrity  and  justice  in  all  his  transactions  with  thein, 
and  treated  them,  on  eveiy  occasion,  not  only  with  hu- 
manity, but  with  indulgence.  ITie  district  of  Cibao  an- 
swered the  description  given  of  it  by  tlie  natives.  It  was 
mountainous  and  uncultivated,  but  in  every  river  and 
brook,  gold  was  gathered  either  in  dust  or  in  grains, 
some  of  which  were  of  considerable  size.  The  Indians 
had  never  opened  any  mines  in  search  of  gold.  To  pen- 
etrate into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  refine  the 
rode  ore,  were  operations  too  complicated  and  laborious 
for  their  talents  and  industry,  and  they  had  no  such  high 
value  for  gold  as  to  put  their  ingenuity  and  invention 

*  March  12. 
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npon  the  stretch,  in  order  to  ohtaio  it.*  The  small 
quantity  of  that  preeious  metal  which  they  possessed^ 
was  either  picked  up  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers^  or  wash- 
ed from  the  mountains  by  the  heavy  rains  tliat  fall  with- 
in the  ti*opjcs«  But9  from  those  indications^  the  Spa- 
niards c^uld  no  longer  doubt  that  the  country  contained 
rich  treasures  in  its  b(owels,  of  which  they  hoped  soon  to 
be  masters,!  In  order  to  secure  the  command  of  this 
valuable  pi^ovince,  Columbus  erected  a  small  fort,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  by  way  of  ridi- . 
cule  upon  some  of  his  incredulous  followers,  who  would 
not  believe  that  the  country  profluced  gold,  until  they 
saw  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and  touched  with  their 
liands4 

§  XLIX.  The  account  of  those  promising  appearances 
of  wealth  in  tlie  country  of  Cibao,  came  very  seasonably 
to  comfort  the  desponding  eolony,  which  was  affected 
with  distresses  of  various  kinds.  The  stock  of  provi- 
sions which  had  been  brought  from  Europe  was  mostly 
consumed }  what  remained  was  so  much  oorirupted  by  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate,  as  to  be  almost  unfit 
for  u«e ;  the  natives  cultivated  so  small  a  portion  of 
ground,  find  with  so  little  skill,  that  it  hardly  yielded 
what  was  snffieient  for  their  own  subsistence ;  the  Span- 
iai*ds  at  Isabella  had  hitherto  neither  time  nor  leisure  to 
clear  the  soil^  so  as  to  reap  any  considerable  fruits  of 
their  own  ipdusti'y;  On  all  these  accounts,  they  became 
afraid  of  perishing  with  hunger,  and  were  reduced  al- 
ready to  a  scanty  allowance.  At  the  same  time,  the  dis- 
eases predominant  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  which  rage 
chiefly  iii  those  uncultivated  countries,  where  the  hand 
of  industry  has  not  opened  the  woods,  drained  tlie 
marshes,  and  confined  the  rivers  within  a  cerUtin  ohan- 

*  Oviedo,  lib.  li.  p.  90.     A. 
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lEtAf  began  to  spread  among  them.  Ajamned  at  the  vio- 
lenee  and  unusual  sjmptoms  of  those  maladies^  they  ex- 
elaimed  against  Columbus  and  his  eompanions  in  the 
former  voyage,  who^  by  their  splendid  but  deceitful  de- 
ficpiptions  of  Hispaniola,  had  allured  them  to  quit  Spain 
fbr  a  barbarous  uncultivated  land,  where  they  must  ei- 
ther be  cut  off  by  fknune,  or  die  of  unknown  distempers. 
Several  of  the  oftccrs  and  persons  of  note,  instead  of 
checking,  joined  in  those  seditious  complaints.  Father 
Boyl,  the  apostolical  vicM*,  was  one  of  the  most  turbu- 
lent and  outrageous,  tt  required  all  the  authority  and 
address  of  Columbus  to  re-establish  subordination  and 
'  tranquility  in  the  colony.  Threats  and  promises  wert 
alternately  employed  for  this  purpose  5  but  i^othing  con- 
tributed more  to  soothe  the  malcontents,  than  the  pros- 
pect of  finding  in  the  mines  of  Cibao,  such  a  rich  store 
of  treasure  as  would  be  a  recompense  for  all  their  saf- 
fbrings,  and  efface  the  memory  of  former  disappoint- 
ments. 

$  L.  When,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours,  concord  and 
order  were  so  far  restored^  that  he  could  venture  to 
leave  the  island,  Columbus  resolved  to  pursue  his  dis- 
coveries, that  he  might  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
those  new  countries  with  which  he  had  opened  a  com^ 
munication  were  connected  with  any  region  of  the  earth 
ali*eady  known,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  considered 
as  a  separate  portion  of  the  globe  hitherto  unvisitcd. 
He  appointed  his  brother  Don  Diego,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  council  of  officers,  to  govern  the  island  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  gave  the  command  of  a  body  of  soldiers 
to  Don  Pedro  JVIargarita,  with  which -he  was  to  visit  the 
different  parts  of  the  island,  and  endeavour  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  Spaniards  among  the  inhabit^ts. 
Having  left  them  very  particular  instructions  with  re- 
spect to  their  conduct,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  twen- 
ty.fourth  of  April,  with  one  ship  and  two  small  bari^s 
under  his  command.    During  a  te^ns  voyage  of  full 


IVe  mondks^  be  had  a  trial  af  almeat  aH  tiie  ftttiifiei'oita 
bapdships  to  Vfhhh  persons  of  his  professiM  are  eitpos^ 
^d,  vritKout  nakiog  itny  diseorery  of  impoHaaeey  ase^ 
the  island  of  Jamaica^  A§  be  ranged  along  the  southern 
eoasts  of  Cuba,^  he  Mrat  entangled  In  a  labyrinth  Amn^ 
ed  by  an  inetiedible  number  of  sniali  islandd^  to  wfaiell 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  Quepn^s  Garden*  In  this  na^ 
known  course^  among  roeks  and  shelves^  he  was  retiu^- 
td  by  contrary  vinds^  assaulted  with  furious  stoi»iiiB9  awl 
alarmed  with  the  terrible  thunder  and  lightning  whie^ 
is  often  almost  ineessant  between  the  tropicsi  At  lengda 
his  provisions  £&11  short ;  his  crew>  exhausted  with  iS^ 
tjgue  as  well  as  hunger^  muritiured  and  threatened^ 
and  were  ready  to  pi'ocecd  to*  the  most  desperate  extre* 
mities  against  him.  Beset  with  danger  in  suefa  varioud 
forms,  he  was  obliged  to  keep^  eontinnal  watch>  to  ob^ 
serve  every  oeeurrence  with  his  own  eyesj  to  issue  every 
order^  and  to  superintend  the  execution  of  it.  On  no 
oceasion^  was  the  extent  of  bis  skill  and  experience  as 
a  navigator  so  much  triedi  To  these  the  squadron  owed 
Hs  safletyv  But  this  unremitted  iatigiie  of  body,  and  in- 
tense application  of  mind>  overpowering  bis  constitution^ 
though  naturally  vigorous  and  robust,  brought  on  a  fe- 
verish disorder,  which  terminated  ia  a  lethai'gy^  that 
deprived  him  of  sense  and  memory^  and  had  almost 
proved  fatal  to  his  life.f 

§IJ.  But,  on  Ms  return  to  Hispaniola,:}:  tbo  sudden 
emotion  of  joy  which  he  felt  upon  meeting  with  his  bro- 
ther Bartholomew  at  Isabella^  occasioned  such  a  flow  of 
spirits  as  contributed  greatly  to  his  recovery.  It  was 
now.  thirteen  years  since  the  two  brothers,  whom  simi- 
larity of  talents  united  In  close  friendship,  had  separat- 

*  See  Nbte.XiX. 
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ed  from  each  other>  and  dumg  that  long  pelriod  there 
bad  been  bo  intereourse  between  them*  Bartholomew^ 
after  finishing  his  negotiation  in  <he  eom*t  of  England, 
hskA  set  ont  for  Spain  by  the  way  of  Franee.  At  Parb 
1m  received  an  aciDoant  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries 
ydmh  his  brother  had  made  in  his  first  voyage,  and  that 
he  was  then  preparing  to  embark  on  a  second  exptdition. 
Though  this  naturally  induced  him  to  pursue  hi?  jour- 
ney with  the  utmost  dfcsp9,tch,  the  adminU  had  sailed 
jbr  Hispaniola  before  he  reached  Spain.  Ferdinand  and 
•Isabella  received  him  with  the  respect  due  to  the  near- 
est kin^unan  of  a  person  whose  merit  attd  services  ren- 
jflered  him  so  conspicuous ;  and  as  they  knew  what  con- 
solation his  {H'esence  would  afibrd  to  his  brother,  they 
;  persuaded  him  to  take  the  command  of  three  ships^ 
which  they  had  anointed  to  carry  provisions  to  the  col- 
ony at  I^beUa."^ 

.  $LIJ*  He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  juncture 
when  Columbus  stood  in  more  need  of  a  friend  capable 
€f  assisting  him  with  his  counsels,  or  of  dividing  with 
Jum  the  cares  and  burden  of  government.  For  although 
the  provisions  now  brought  from  Europe  afibrded  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  Spaniards  from  the  calamities 
of  famine,  the  supply  was  not  in  such  quantity  as  to 
support  them  long,  and  the  island  did  not  hitherto  yield 
-what  was  sufficient  for  their  sustenance.  They  were 
threatened  with  another  danger,  still  more  formidable 
than  the  return  of  scarcity,  and  which  demanded  more 
Immediate  attention*  JVo  sooner  did  Columbus  leave  the 
island  on  his  vc^yage  of  discovery,  than  the  soldiers  un- 
der Magarita,  as  if  they  had  been  set  free  from  disci- 
pline and  subordination,  scorned  all  restraint  Instead 
of  conforming  to  the  prudent  instructions  of  Columbus, 
they  dispersed  in  straggling  parties  over  the  island,  lived 
ut  discretion  upon  the  natives,  wasted  their  provisions, 

;  HeiTera>  dec.  K  lib.  u.  c.  15. 
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seized  their  women,   and  treated  tliat  inoAnibe  raee 
with  all  the  insolence  of  tnilitai>y  oppression.* 

As  long  as  the  ladSans  had  any  prospect  that  their 
suflferings  might  come  to  a  period  by  the  voluntary  de* 
parture  of  the  inraders,  they  submitted  in  silenee,  and 
dissembled  their  sorrow ;  but  they  now  perceived  that 
the  yoke  would  be  as  permanent  as  it  was  iatoIeraM«» 
The  Spaniards  had  built  a  town  and  ^urroimded  H  With 
ramparts.  They  had  erected  forts  in  different  plaeeft. 
They  had  enclosed  and  sown  several  fields*  It  was  ap* 
parent  that  they  came  not  to  visit  the  country,  but  td 
settle  in  it*  Though  the  number  of  those  strangers  was 
inconsiderable,  the  state^of  cultivation  among  this  rude 
people  was  so  imperfect,  and  in  such  exact  proportion  to 
their  own  consumption,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
could  affiird  subsistence  to  their  new  guests.  Their  own 
mode  of  life  was  so  indolent  and  inactive,  the  warmih 
of  the  climate  so  enervating,  the  eonstitution  of  their 
bodies  naturally  so  feeble,  and  so  onaccustomed  to  the 
laborious  exertions  of  industry,  that  they  were  sati^d 
with  a  proportion  of  food  amazingly  small.  A  handful 
of  maize,  or  a  little  of  the  insipid  bread  made  of  the 
eassada-root,  was  sufficient  to  support  men,  whose 
strength  and  spirits  were  not  exhausted  by  any  vigorous 
eflbrts  either  of  body  or  mind*  The  Spaniards,  though 
the  most  abstemious  of  all  the  European  nations,  ap- 
peared to  them  excessively  voracious.  One  Spaniard  con- 
sumed as  much  as  several  Indians.  This  keenness  of 
appetite  surprised  them  so  much,  and  seemed  to  be  so 
insatiable,  that  they  supposed  the  Spaniards  bad  left 
their  own  eountry,  because  it  did  not  produce  as  much 
as  was  requisite  to  gratify  their  immoderate  desire  of 
food,  and  had  come  among  them  in  quest  of  nourish- 
mentl   Self-pfeservation  prompted   them  to  wish  £»r 

•  P- Mwtyr,  dec.  p.  47. 
'    t  Hetrerai  di^c.  1.  UbC  ii«  c.  17. 
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th0  tt^mtare  «f  guests  ^He  wastetl  so  fast  tkeir  dend^r 
stock  of  pro¥iatoiis«    The  ipjupies  whioh  they  suffered 
adcted  to  their  impatieoee  for  this  eveatf     They  had 
long  6xpeel0d  that  the  Spaniards  .^ould  retire  of  their 
0wn  ^eeord*.     They  f|ow  perceived  \hat,   io  order  to 
ftvert  the  ilestruction  with  which  they  were  threatened^ 
l^er  hy  the  ^low  consumption  of  famine,  or  by  the  vio* 
l^nee  of  their  oppressors^  it  was  necessary  to  assume 
eourc^ge,  tp  attack  those  formidable  inyaders  with  unit- 
ed foree,  and  drive  them  from  the  settlements  of  whieh 
(hey  had  yiol^ntly  taken  possession^ 
^  $I4IIt  Such  were  the  sentiments  which  universally 
|H«faiied  among  the  Indians,  when  Celum^bus  returned 
^  Isahellat     Infiamed  by  the  unprovoked  outrages  of 
^e  Spaniards^  vith  a  degree  of  rage  of  which  their 
gentle   natures^    formed  to  sufler  and  submit,  seemed 
Imrdly  suseeptiblef  they  waited  only  for  a  signal  from 
fhelr  leaders  to  fall  upon  the  colony^    @ome  of  the  ea- 
sique^  had  already  surprised  and  cut  off  several  strag- 
f^t^Hf    The  dread  of  this  impending  danger  united  ttie 
3paaiardfi#  and  re-established  the  authority  of  Columbus^ 
^  thoy  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  eommittiug 
fhemselyes  iJii  his  prudent  guidancct    It  wa$  now   neecs- 
tary  to  haiM»  reeonrse  to  armSa  the  employing  of  which 
l^^ainst  the  Indians,  Columbus  had  hitherto  avoided  with 
the  greatest  solioitude.     Unequal  as  the  conflict  may 
fsenv  between  the  naked  inhahitants  of  the  New  Worlds  . 
firmed  w|th  elubs,  sticks  hardened  in  the  fire,  wooden 
0wards»aQd  arrows  pqii^ted  with  bones  or  flints  j   aud 
Iraops  accustomed  to  the  discipline,  and  provided  with 
the  instruments  of  destructioB  {umwn  in  th^  European 
|urt  of  wari  the  situation  of  the  Spaniards  v^s  far  from 
being  esempt  from  danger.    The  vast  superiority  of  th^ 
«ati>ie&in  Bumbery  Qompeasa^e^  9iany  defects^    A  hand- 
ful of  men  was  about  to  enppunter  a  vi^hol^e  natiom^    One 
{idverse  event,   or  even  any  unfof^eseen  delay  in  deter- 
WmE  ^e  fate  of  ^he  w«i?,  migH  IftW«  M  tQ  the 
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Spaniatds,  Conseiona  that  success  depended  upont&e 
vigour  and  irapidity  of  his  operations^  Colnnibus  instant- 
ly assembled  liis  forces.  They  were  reduced  to  a  very  . 
small  number.  Diseases,  engendered  by  the  warmth 
and  humidity  of  the  country,  or  occasioned  by  their  own 
licentiousness,  had  raged  among  them  with  much  rio* 
lenee;  experience  had  not  jet  taught  them  the  art 
ritber  of  curing  these,  or  the  precautions  requisite  for 
guarding  against  them ;  two-thirds  of  the  .original  ad^ 
venturers  were  dead,  and  many  of  those  who  survived 
were  incapable  of  service.*  The  body  which  took  the 
field,!  consisted  only  of  two  hundred  foot,  twenty  horse, 
and  twenty  large  dogs;  and  how  strange  soever  it  may 
seem,  to  mention  the  last  as  composing  part  of  a  mili- 
tary force,  they  were  not  perh^s  the  least  forndd- 
able  and  destructive  of  the  whole,  when  employedt 
against  naked  and  timid  Indians.  All  the  caziqucs  of 
ihe^  island,  Guaeanahari  excepted,  who  retained  an  in- 
violable attachment  to  the  Spaniards,  were  in  arms  to 
oppose  Columbus,  with  forces  amounting,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Spanish  historians,  to  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  draw  the  Spaniards  into  the 
Ikstnesses  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  they  were  so 
imprudent  as  to  t^ke  their  station  in  the  Vega  Real,  the 
most  open  plain  i^  the  country.  Columbus  did  not  allow 
thein  time  to  perceive  their  error  or  to  ulter  their  posi^ 
iion.  He  attacked  them  during  the  night,  when  Hindis- 
eipiined  troops  are  least  capable  of  acting  With  onion 
and  concert,'  and  obtained  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory. 
l%e  consternation  with  which  the  Indians  were  filled  by 
the  noise  and  havoc  made  by  the  fire-arms,  by  tiie  im* 
petuous  force  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  fierce  onset  of  the 
dogs,  was  so  great  that  they  threw  down  their  weapon^ 
and  4ed  wilheut  attempting  resisttoee,    ^Hany  wey^ 

*  life  of  Columbus,  c.  61. 
t  March  24.  -  . 
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sinin ;  more  wei'e  taken  prisoners,  and  reduced  to  eervir 
tndc  5*  and  so  thorougly  were  the  rest  intimidated,  that 
from  that  moment  they  abandoned  tliemsehes  to  des* 
pf.;r%  relinquishing  all  thoughts  of  contending  with  ag»- 
gressors  whom  tliey  deemed  inTineible. 

§  lAV.  Columbus  employed  several  months  in  march* 
ing  through  the  island,  and  in  subjecting  it  to  the  Span* 
ish  government,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition. 
He  imposed  a  tribute  upon  all  the  inhabitants  abdve  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Each  person  who  lived  in  those  dis^- 
tricts  where  gold  was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay  quar- 
terly as  much  gold  dust  as  filled  a  hawk's  bell ;  from 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  twenty-five  poundi  * 
of  cotton  were  demanded.  This  was  the  first  regular 
taxation  of  the  Indians,  and  served  as  a  precedent  for 
exactions  still  more  intolerable.  Such  an  impositioa 
was  cx<remely  contrary  to  those  maxims  which  Colum- 
bus had  hithci*to  inculcated,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
treating  them.  But  intrigues  were  carrying  on  in  the 
court  of  Spain  at  this  juncture,  in  order  to  undermine 
his  power,  and  discredit  his  opei*ations,  which  constrain- 
ed him  to  depart  from  his'  own  system  of  administra^n. 
Several  unfavourable  aecounts  of  his  conduct,  as  well  i» 
of  the  coqntries  discovered  by  him,  had  been  transmit- 
ted to  Spain.  Margarita  and  Father  Boyl  were  now  at 
court ;  and  in  order  to  justify  their  own  conduct,  or  to 
gratify  tlicir  resentment,  watched  with  malevoleikt  at- 
tention for  every  opportunity  of  spreading  insinuatloDB 
to  his  detriment.  Many  of  the  courtiers  viewed  his 
growing  reputation  and  power  with  envious  eyes.  Fon- 
seca,  archdeacop  of  Seville,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
ehief  direction  of  Indian  affairs,  had  conceived  such  tok 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Columbus,  for  some  reason 
which  the  contemporary  writers  have  not  mentioned^ 
that  he  listened  with  partiality  to  every  inveotive  against 

•Sec  Note  XXl 
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hinL  It  was  not  easy  fbr  an  onf riended  strangert  iw- 
practised  iu  courtly  arts^  to  eouuteract  the  machioations 
of  sa  many  enemies.  Columbus  sa\?  that  there  was  but 
one  method  of  supporting  his  own  eredit^  and  of  siiene* 
ing  all  his  adversaries.  He  must  produce  such  a  quan- 
.tity  of  gold  as  would  not  only  justify  wliithe  had  report- 
^ed  with  respect  to  the  richness  of  the  country,  but  en-  . 
eourage  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  persevere  in  prose* 
/mting  his  planv  The  necessity  of  obtaining  it,  forced 
him  not  oidy  to  impose  this  heavy  tax  upon  the  IniliuiH^, 
but  to  exact  payment  of  it  with  extreme  rigour ;  and 
may  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  his  deviating  on  this  occa- 
sion from  the  mildness  and  humanity  litith  which  he  uni- 
formly treated  that  unhappy  people.* 
.  §  LV.  The  labour,  attention,  and  foresight,  which  the 
Indians  were  obliged  to  employ  in  procuring  the  tribute 
demanded  of  them,  appeared  the  most  intolemble  of  all 
^evils  to  men  accustomed  to  pass  their  days  in  a  careless, 
improvident  indolence.  They  were  incapable  of  such  a 
regular  and  perseverjng  exertion  of  industry',  and  felt  it 
.such  a  grievous  restraint  upon  their  liberty,  that  they 
had  recourse  to  an  expedient  for  obtaining  deliverance 
from  this  yoke,  which  demonstrates  the  excess  of  their 
impatience  and  despair.  They  formed  a  scheme  of 
.starving  those  oppressors  whom  they  durst  not  attempt 
to  expel ;  and  from  the  opinion  which  they  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  voracious  appetites  of  the  Spaniards, 
^they  concluded  the  execution  of  it  to  be  very  practica- 
ble. "With  this  view  they  suspended  all  the  opei*atioji^ 
.of  agriculture  5  tUey  sowed  no  maize»  they  pulled  uy 
the  roots  of  the  manioc  or  cassada  which  were  plautod, 
and  retiring  to  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains, left  the  nncultivated  plains  to  their  enemies.  Thi? 
desperate  resolution  produced,  in  some  degree,  the  cflect«^ 
which  tliey  expected.    The  Spaniards  were  rrdu<ed  to 

•  Herrerat  dec.  1.  lib.  il.  c.  17. 
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extreme  want ;  but  they  received  such  seasonable  sup- 
pKes  of  provisions  from  Europe,  and  found  so  many 
resources  in  their  own  ingenuity  and  industry,  that  they 
suffered  no  great  loss  of  men.  The  wretched  Indians 
were  the  victims  of  their  own  ill-coBcertcd  policy.  A 
great,  multitude  of  people,  shut  up  in  the  mountainous^ 
or  wooded  part  of  the  country,  without  any  food  but  di« 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  soon  fbit  the  ut* 
most  distresses  of  famine.  This  brought  on  contagious 
diseases ;  and,  in  the  epurse  of  a  few  months,  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  perished, 
itfter  experiencing  misery  in  all  its  various  forms.* 

§  LVI.  But  while  Columbus  was  establishing  the 
fbundations  of  the  Spanish  grandeur  in  the  New  World, 
his  enemies  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  de- 
prive  him  of  the  glory  and  rewards,  which  by  his  ser- 
vices and  sufferings  he  was  entitled  to  enjoy.  The  hard- 
ships unavoidable  in  a  new  settlement,  the  ealamitiej 
Occasioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  the  disasters  at-- 
tending  a  voyage  in  unknown  seas,  were  all  ret>resented 
as  the  effects  of  his  restless  and  inconsiderate  ambition* 
His  prudetit  attention  to  preserve  discipline  and  subor- 
dination was  denominated  excess  of  rigour ;  the  punish* 
ments  which  he  inillcted  upon  the  mutinous  and  disor- 
derly were  imputed  to  cruelty.  These  accusations  gain* 
ed  such  credit  in  a  jealous  court,  tliat  a  comraissidner 
was  appointed  to  repair  to  fiispaniola,  and  to  inspect  in- 
to the  conduct  of  Columbus.  By  the  recommendation 
of  his  enemies,  Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber, 
was  the  person  to  whom  this  important  trust  was  com- 
mitted. But  in  this  choice  they  seettito  have  been  more 
influenced  by  the  obsequious  attachment  of  the  man  to 
their  interest,  than  by  his  capacity  for  the  station.  Puff* 

•  Herrera,dec.  1.  lib.  xi.  c.  18.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  51. 
Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  p.  93.  D.  Benzon  Hist.  Noyi.  Orbis,  lib*  L  c  9. 
P*  Martyr,  dec.  p*  48* 
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ed  up  yrUk  %uQh  sudden  elevad^^  Agitado  displayed,  la 
the  exercise  of  this  office,  all  the  frivolous  self-impor- 
tance, and  acted  with  all  the  disgusting  jnsoleneey  which 
are  natui^  to  little  minds,  when  raised  to  unexpected 
dignity,  or  employed  in  functions  to  which  they  are  not 
equal.  By  listening  with  eagerness  to  every  accusation 
against  Columbus,  and  encouraging  not  only  the  mal- 
content Spaniards,  but  even  the  Indians,  to  prodaco  their 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary^  be  fomented  the  qiirit  of 
dissenti<m  in  the  island,  without  establishing  any  regu- 
lation of  public  utility^  or  that  tended  to  redress  the  ma- 
ny wTongs,  with  the  odium  of  which  he  wished  to  load 
the  admiral's  administi*alion.  As  Columbus  felt  sensibly 
iiow  humiliating  his  situation  must  be^  if  he  should  re- 
gain in  the  country  while  such  a  partial  inspector  ob- 
served his  motions,  and  controlled  his  jurisdiction,  he 
took  the  resolution  of  returning  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
lay  a  full  aecount  of  all  his  transactions,  particularly 
irith  respect  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and 
his  adversaries,  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  from 
whose  justice  and  discernment  he  expected  an  equal  and 
a  favourable  decision.  lie  committed  the  administration 
of  affairs,  during  bis  absence,  to  Don  Bartholomew,  his 
brother,  with* the  title  of  Adelantado,  or  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernoi*.  By  a  choice  less  fortunate,  and  which  proved 
the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  colony,  he  ap- 
pointed Franeis  Boldan  .chief  justice,  with  very  exten- 
sive powersi* 

.  $LVII.  In  returning  to  Europe,  Columbus  held  a 
course  different  fpom  that  which  he  had  taken  in  his  for- 
mer voyage.  He  steered  almost  due  east  from  Hispani- 
dla»  in  the  parallel  of  twenty-two  degrees  pf  latitude  ; 
as- experience  had  not  yet  discovered  the  more  certain 
and  expeditious  method  of  stretching  to  the  north,  in 
order  to  fall  in  witli  the  south-west  winds.     By  this  ill- 

♦  Herrera,dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  lib.  iii;  c.  1. 
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adyked  ehoiee^  HfMeh,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation  be- 
tween the  New  and  Old  Worldr,  ean  liardly  be  imputed 
to  the  adnural  as  a  defeet  in  naval  skill>  he  was  exposed 
to  infinite  fatigue  and  danger^  in  a  perpetual  stru^le 
with  the  trade  winds^  whieh  blow  without  variation 
from  the  east  between  the  tropacs.  Notwithstanding  the 
almost  insuperable  diffieuhies  of  such  a  navigation^  he 
persisted  in  his  course  with  his  usual  patience  and  firm- 
ness»  but  niade  so  little  way,  that  he  was  three  months 
wkhout  seeing  land.  At  length  his  provisions  began  to 
faily  the  erew  was  reduced  to  the  scanty  allowanee  of  six 
oimees  of  bread  a  day,  for  each  person.  The  admiral  fared 
110  betteir  than  the  meanest  sailor.  But,  even  in  this  ex- 
treme distress,  he  retained  the  humanity  whieh  distin- 
guishes his  character^  and  refused  to  comply  with  the 
earnest  soticitations  of  his  crew,  some  of  whom  propos- 
ed to  feed  upon  the  Indian  prisoners  whom  they  were 
eanrying  over,  and  others  insisted  to  throw  them  over- 
bottrd,  in  order  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  their  smaU 
jstoek.  He  represented  that  they  were  human  beings, 
reduced  by  a  common  calamity  to  the  same  condition 
wiA  themselves,  and  entitled  to  share  an  equal  fate. 
His  authority  and  remonstrances  dissipated  those  wild 
ideas  suggested  by  despair.  Nor  had  they  iime  to  recur, 
9A  he  came  soon  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Spain, 
■when  all  their  fears  and  sufferings  ended."!^ 

$  LTIIL  Columbus  appeal^  at  court  with  the  mo- 
dest but  determined  confidence  of  a  man  conscious  not 
only  of  integrity,  but  of  having  performed  great  services. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  ashamed  of  their  own  facility 
in  lending  too  favourable  an  ear  to  frivolous  or  ill-found- 
ed accusations,  received  him  with  such  distinguished 
marks  of  respect  as  covered  his  enemies  with  shame, 
meir  censures  and  calumnies  were  no  more  heard  of  at 
that  juncture.    The  goldf  the  pearls,  the  cotton^  and 

*  Hcirreray dec.  I.  Sb  lU.  c.  1«    Life  of  Columbus?  c.  64. 
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Other  eommodiiies  of  yalue  which  Colombas  {Hrodticedy 
seemed  fully  to  refute  what  the  malcouteBts  had  prc^- 
gated  with  respeet  to  the  poverty  of  the  country.  By 
i*educing  the  Indians  to  obedience^  and  imposing  a  rtg^ 
lar  tax  upon  them,  he  had  secured  to  Spain  a  large  ae« 
cession  of  new  subjects,  and  the  establishment  <tf  a  re- 
venue that  promised  to  be  considerable.  By  the  mines 
which  he  had  found  otit  and  examined,  a  source  of  Wealth 
still  more  copious  was  opened.  Great  and  ^unexpected 
as  those  advantages  were,  Columbus  represented  them 
only  as  preludes  to  future  acquisitions,  and  as  the  ear* 
nest  of  more  important  discoveries,  which  he  still  me« 
.ditated,  and  to  which,  those  he  had  already  made  would 
conduct  him  with  ease  and  certainty.^ 

$  LIX«  The  attentive  consideration  of  all  these  eir* 
eumstanees  made  such  impressions,  not  only  upon  Isa* 
hella,  who  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  being  the  pat* 
roness  of  all  Columbus^s  enterprises,  but  even  upon 
Ferdinand,  who,  having  originally  expressed  his  disap- 
probation of  his  schemes,  was  still  apt  to  doubt  of  their 
success,  that  they  resolved  to  supply  the  colony  in  His- 
paniola  with  every  thing  that  could  render  it  a  perma* 
nent  establishment,  and  to  furnish  Columbus  with  such 
a  fleet,  that  he  might  proceed  to  search  for  those  new 
countries,  of  whose  existence  he  seemed  to  be  confldeat. 
The  measures  most  proper  fbr  accomplishing  both  tiiete 
designs  were  eencerted  with  Columbus,  Discovery  had 
been  the  sole  object  of  the  first  voyage  to  the  New 
World ;  and  though,  in  the  second,  settlement  had  been 
proposed,  the  precautions  taken  for  that  purpose  had 
either  been  insufficient,  or  were  rendered  inefieetnal  hgr 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  unfore- 
seen calamities  arising  from  various  causes.  Now  a 
plan  was  to  be  formed  of  a  regular  colony,  that  might 
serve  as  a  model  in  all  future  establishments,    ^^^eqf 

*  life  of  Coiu]«bus»  €.  65.   fienma,  dec  I.  !&>.«.  «.L. 
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particular  was  considered  with  attention,  and  the  whole 
arranged  with  a  scrupulous  accuracy.  The  precise 
number  of  adventurers  who  should  be  permitted  to  em- 
bark was  fixed.  They  were  to  be  of  diJFerent  ranks  an/ 
professions ;  and  the  proportion  of  each  was  established, 
according  to  their  usefulness  and  the  wants  of  the  colo- 
ny. A  suitable  number  of  women  was  to  be  eho- 
sen  to  accompany  these  new  settlers.  As  it  was 
the  first  object  to  raise  provisions  in  a  country  where 
scarcity  of  food  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  dis- 
tress,  a  considerable  body  of  husbandmen  was  to  be 
carried  over.  As  the  Spaniards  had  then  no  eoueeption 
of  deriving  any  benefit  from  those  productions  of  the 
New  World  which  have  since  yielded  such  large  returns 
of  wealth  to  Europe,  .but  had  formed  magnificent  ideas^ 
and  entertained  sanguine  hopes  with  respect  to  the 
riches  contained  in  the  mines  which  had  been  discover- 
ed, a  band  of  workmen,  skilled  in  the  vaiious  arts  em- 
ployed in  digging  and  refining  the  precious  metals.  Was 
provided.  All  these  emigrants  were  to  iTcdve  pay  and 
subsistence  for  some  years,  at  the  public  expense.* 

§LX.  Thus  far  the  regulations  were  prudent,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  But  as  it  was  foreseen 
that  few  would  engage  voluntarily  to  settle  in  a  country, 
whose  noxious  climate  had  been  fatal  to  so  many  of 
their  countrymen,  Columbus  proposed  to  transport  to 
Hispaniola  such  malefactors  as  had  bebn  convicted  ist 
crimes,  which,  though  capital,  ^^  ere  of  a  less  atrociotts 
nature ;  and  that  for  the  future  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  ofienders  Usually  sent  to  the  gallies,  should  be  con- 
demned to  labour  in  the  mines  which  were  to  be  opened. 
This  advice,  given  without  due  reflection,  was  as  incon- 
siderately adopted.  The  prisons  of  Spain  were  drained, 
in  ofder  to  collect  members  for  the  intended  colony ; 
und  tjie  judges  empowered  to  irf  criminals  were  ui* 

t  Uenof^f  dec.  1.  lib.,  iii.  &  3. 
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stpuctcd  to  recruit  it  by  their  future  sentences*  It  i* 
noif  however,  with  sueh  materials  that  the  foundations 
of  a  society,  destined  to  be  permanent,  should  be  laid* 
Industry,  sobriety,  patience,  and  mutual  confidence  are 
Indispensably  requisite  in  an  infant  settlement,  where 
purity  of  morals  must  contribute  more  towards  estalK 
lishing  order,  than  the  operation  or  authority  of  law^. 
But  when  such  a  mixture  of  what  is  corrupt  is  admitted 
into  the  original  constitution  of  the  political  body,  the 
>ice8  of  those  unsound  and  incurable  members  will  pro- 
bably  infect  the  whole,  $md  must  certainly  be  productive 
of  violent  and  unhappy  effects.  This  the  Spaniards  fa- 
tally exi>erienced ;  and  the  other  European  nations  hav- 
ing successively  imitated  the  practice  of  Spain  in  this 
pai*ticular,  pernicious  consequences  have  followed  in 
their  settlements,  which  can  be  imputed  to  no  other 
cause.* 

§  IiXI.  Though  €o1umbus  obtained,  with  great  faci- 
lity and  despatch,  the  royal  ^probation  of  every  mea- 
sure and  regulation  that  he  proposed,  his  endeavours  to 
carry  them  into  execution  were  so  long  retarded,  as  must 
have  tired  out  the  patience  of  any  man,  less  accustomed 
to  encounter  and  surmount  difficulties.  Those  delays 
were  occasioned  partly  by  that  tedious  formality  and 
spirit  of  procrastination,  with  which  the  Spaniards 
conduct  business;  and  partly  by  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  treasury,  which  was  drained  by  the  expense  of  eele- 
brating  the  marnage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  only 
son  with  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  that  of  Joanna,  their 
second  daughter,  with  PhiKp  archduke  of  Austria  ;f  but 
ikiu^  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  nlulicious  arts  of  Colum- 
bus^s  enemies.  Astonished  at  the  reception  which  he 
xnet  with  upon  his  return  and  overawed  by  his  presence^ 

♦Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iiL  c>  3.     To^rcm.  }Est  Gener.  dc 
VAmerique,  i.  p.  51. 
t  P.  Martyr,  epit  168, 
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they  gave  vf^y,  for  8oi»e  time,  to  a  tide  of  faTourtoo 
*U*oiig  for  them  to  oppose.  Their  enmity,  however,  wa» 
too  inveterate  lo  remain  long  inactive.  Tliey  resumed 
their  opei^ations,  and  by  the  assiBtance  of  Fonseca,  the 
minifiter  for  Indian  affairs,  who  was  now  promoted  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Badnjos,  they  threw  in  so  many  obst%- 
eles  to  protract  the  preparations  ftr  Cohinibns's  expedi- 
tion, that  a  year  elapsed*  before  he  eould  procure  twi> 
ships  to  carry  over  a  part  of  the  supplies  destined  for 
the  colony,  and  almost  two  years  were  spent  befbre  the 
snrrall  squadron  was  equipped  of  which  he  himself  was 
to  take  the  coramand.f 

tj  LXn.  This  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships  only,  of 
no  great  burden,  and  but  indiiferently  provided  for  a 
lung  or  dangerous  navigation.  The  voyage  which  he 
now  medicated  was  in  a  course  different  from  any  he 
had  undertaken.  As  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  the 
fertile  regions  of  India  lay  to  the  south-west  of  those 
countries  which  he  had  discovered,  he  proposed  as  the 
most  certain  method  of  finding  out  these,  to  stand  di- 
ircetly  south  from  tlic  Canary  or  Cape  de  Terd  islands^ 
until  he  came  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  then  to 
stretch  to  the  west  before  the  favourable  wind  for  such  a 
course,  which  blows  invariably  between  the  ,ti*opics. 
\Vith  this  idea  he  set  sail,^  and  touched  first  at  the  Can- 
ary, and  then  at  the  CapQ  de  Verd  islands.^  From  the 
former  he  despatched  three  of  his  ships  with  a  supply  of 
provisions  for  the  colony  in  Hispaniola :  wiUi  the  other 
three,  he  continued  his  voyage  towards  the  south.  No 
remarkable  occurrence  happened  until  they  arrived 
within  five  degrees  of  the  line,^  There  they  were  be- 
calmed, and  at  the  same  fime  the  heat  became  so  exces*^ 
sive,  that  many  of  their  wine  casks  burst,  the  liquop  in 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  6^. 
t  Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
t  May  30  ^Jixly^i.  1  July  19. 
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ethers  soutredy  and  tli^ir  provisions  eorrupited.'!^  The 
Spaniardsji  who  had  never  rentured  sq  far  lo  tlie  south, 
were  af  Paid  that  the  ships  would  take  fire,  and  lw*gan  to 
apprehend  the  pcaliiy  of  what  the  ancients  ]iad  taught 
«oneeming  the  destructive  qualities  of  that  tjovvid  re* 
gion  of  the  globe*  They  were  relieved,  in  some  measure* 
from'theiv  fears  by  a  seasonable  fall  of  rain.  ^nd$9 
however,  though  so  heavy  and  nnintermitting  ttiat  the 
men  could  hurldly  keep  the  deck^  did  not  greatly  nii- 
tigate  the  intenseness  of  the  heat.  The  admiral,  who» 
with  his  usual  yigUan.ee  had  in  person  directed  every 
operation  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  was  so 
jnneh  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  that  it 
brought  oja  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  accompanied  with 
a  fever.  All  these  circumstances  constrained  him  to 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew,  and  to  alter  liis 
course  to  the  north-west,  in  order  to  reach  some  of  the 
Caribbee  islands^  where  he  might  refit,  and  be  supplied 
with  provisions, 

$  LXtll.  On  the  first  of  August,  the  man  stationed 
in  the  round  top  surprised  them  with  the  ,foyful  ery  of 
tauiL  They  stood  towards  it,  and  discovered  a  eon^iid- 
erable  island,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad,  a  name 
it  stUI  retains.  It  lies  oii  tjlie  coast  of  Guiana,  near  tho 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  .  This,  though  a  river  only  of 
the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  New  World,  far 
styrpasses  any  of  the  streams  in  our  hemisphere^  It 
rell3  towards  tlie  ocean  such  a  vast  body  of  water,  vnul 
rushes  into  it  with  such  in>petuous  *  force,  that  when  it 
meets  the  tide,  which  on  that  coast  rises  to  an  uncom- 
mon height,  their  collision  occasions  a  swell  and  agita- 
tion of  tlie  waves  no  less  surprising  than  formidable. 
In  this  conflict,  the  irresistible  torrent  of  the  river  so 
ieur  j^vails,  that  it  freshens  the  oecari  many  leagues 
with  its  flood-f    Columbus,  before  he  eould  pei^eeivc  the 

♦  P.  Martyr,  4ec.  p.  70. 

t  Gmmila  Hist  de  I'Orenoque,  torn-  i.  p.  14. 
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^anger^  irks  entangled  ^mong  thosis  adverse  currents  and 
tempestuous  waves»  and  it  Mras  with  the  utmost  difficul- 
ty that  he  escaped  through  a  narrow  strai^  Yrhieh  ap- 
peared so  tremendous,  that  he  called  it  La  Boca  del 
I)rago«  As  soon  as  the. consternation  which  fliis  occa- 
sioned permitted  him  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  or  an 
lippearanee  so  ei^traordinary,  be  discerned  in  it  a  source 
of  comfort  and  hope.  He  justly  concluded^  that  such  a 
vast  body  of  water  as  this  river  contained,  could  not  be 
supplied  by  any  island,  but  must  flow  through  a  country 
of  immense  extent,  and  of  consequence  that  he  was  now 
arrived  at  that  continent  which  it  had  long  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  wishes  to  discover.  Full  of  this  idea,  be 
stood  to  the  west  along  the  coast  of  those  provinces 
which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of  Paria  and  Cuma- 
na.  He  landed  in  several  places,  and  had  some  inter- 
course w^th  the  people,  who  resemUed  those  of  Hispan- 
iola  in  tb^r  a[^aranee  and  manner  of  life*  They  wore, 
as  ornaments,  small  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  of  con- 
siderable value,  which  they  willingly  exchanged  for  Eu- 
ropean toys.  They  seemed  to  possess  a  better  under- 
standing, and  greater  courage  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands.  The  country  produced  four-footed  animals 
of  several  kinds,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  fowls  and 
liruits.^  The  admiral  w^as  so  much  delighted  with  it$ 
beauty  and  fertility,  that  with  the  warm  enthusiasm  of 
a  discoverer,  he  imagined  it  to  be  the  paradise  described 
jn  Scripture,  which  the  Almighty  chose  for  the  resi-- 
denee  of  man,  while  he  retained  innocence  that  render* 
ed  him  wortby  of  such  a  liabitation.f  Thus  Columbus 
bad  the  glory  not  only  of  discovering  to  mankind  the 
existence  of  a  New  Worlds  but  made  considerable  pro- 

*Herrera,  dee.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  9,  10,  It.  Life  of  Columbuj^ 
a  66,  73. 

t  Herrera^  dec,  .t.  lib.  iii.  c  12.  Gomara,  c  84.  See  Note 
XXL 
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gress  towards  a  perfect  knovl^dge  of  it ;  and  iras  the 
first  man  who  conducted  the  Spaniards  to  that  vast  con- 
tinent which  has  been  the  chief  seat  of  their  empire^ 
and  the  source  of  their  treasures  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  scarcity  of 
provirionsy  his  own  infirmities^  together  with  the  impa^ 
tience  of  his  crew,  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his 
discoveries  any  farther^  and  made  it  necessary  to  bear 
away  for  Hispaniola.  In  his  way  thither  he  discovered 
the  islands  of*  Cubagua  and  Margarita,  which  after- 
wards became  remarkable  for  their  pearl-fishery.  When 
he  arrived  at  Hispaniola,'!^  he  was  wasted  to  an  extreme 
degree  with  fatigue  and  sickness ;  but  found  the  affairs 
of  th6  colony  in  such  a  situation,  as  afforded  him  no 
prospect  of  enjoyiog  that  repose  of  which  he  stood  so 
much  in  need. 

§  LXIY.  Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  coun- 
try during  Jiis  absence.  .  Uis  brother,  the  adelantado,  in 
consequence  of  an  advice  which  the  admiral  gave  before 
his  departure,  had  removed  the  colony  from  Isabella  to 
tt  more  commodious  station,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Domingo,f  which 
was  long  the  most  considerable  European  town  in  the 
Xew  Worid,  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  eourts  in  the 
Spanish  dominions  there.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards 
were  establislied  in  this  new  settlement,  the  adelantado, 
that  they  might  neither  languish  in  inactivity,  nor  have 
leisure  to  form  new  cabals,  marched  into  those  parts  of 
the  island  which  his  brother  had  not  yet  visited  or  re- 
duced to  obedience.  As  the  people  were  unable  to  resist, 
they  submitted  every  where  to  the  tribute  which  he  im- 
posed. But  they  soon  found  the  burden  to  be  so  into- 
lerable, that,  overawed  as  they  were  by  the  superior 
power  of  their  oppressors,  they  took  arms  against  them. 
Those  insurrections,  however,  were  not  formidable.     A 

*  August  30.  t  P-  Martyr,  dec.  p.  56. 
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conflict  wifli  Iteiid  and  naked  Indins  was  neitlier  dan- 
gcrous  nor  of  doubtful  issucl 

$  LXV.  Bat  while  the  adelantado  was  empk^  against 
them  in  the  flcld,  a  muUny,  of  an  aspect  far  moire  alarm* 
ing,  broke  out  among  the  Spaniards.  The  ringleader  of 
St  was  Francis  Roldan,  whom  Cdumbus  had  placed  m  a 
station  which  required  him  to  be  the  guardian  of  order 
and  tranquility  in  the  colony.  A  turbulent  and  hieon- 
siderate  ambition  precipitated  him  into  this  desperate 
measure,  so  unbecoming  his  rank.  The  arguments 
'which  he  employed  to  seduce  his  countrymen  were  fnr 
tolous  and  in-ftmnded.  He  accifsed  Columbus  and  his 
two  brothers  of  arrogance  and  scTcrity  5  he  pretended 
that  they  aimed  at  establishing  an  independent  doAiinioii 
in  the  country  )  he  taxed  them  with  an  intention  of  cut- 
ting off  part  of  the  Spsmiards  by  hunger  and  fatigue^ 
that  they  might  more  easily  reduce  the  remainder  to 
subjection  ;  he  reiMPesented  it  as  unworthy  of  Castilians^ 
to  remain  the  tam^  and  passive  slaves  of  three  Ctenoese 
lidTentnrers*  As  men  have  always  a  propensity  to  im- 
fnite  the  hardships,  of  which  they  feel  the  jMPessure,  to 
tite  misconduct  of  their  rulers  ;  as  every  nation  views 
Ifrith  a  jealous  eye  the  power  and  exaltation  of .  foreign- 
ers, Roldan's  insinuations  made  a  deep  impression  on 
liis  countrymen.  His  chai*acter  and  rank  added  weight 
to  them.  A  considerable  dumber  of  the  Spaniards  made 
choice  of  him  as  tiieir  leader,  and  taking  arms  against 
the  adelantado  and  his  brother,  seized  the  king's  maga- 
sine  of  provisions,  and  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  fort 
at  St.  Domingo.  This  was  preserved  by  the  vigilanoe 
and  courage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  The  mutineers 
Were  obliged  t6  retire  to  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where 
Ihey  continued  not  only  to  di^laim  the  adelantado's  an* 
thority  themselves,  but  excited  the  Indians  to  throw  off 
the  yoke** 

*  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  5,  8.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  74, 77. 
Gomara,  c.  23.    P.  Martyr,  p.  78.  , 


SNteh  viMi  tli^  distracted  state  ef  the  eekoiy  vheH  C4>« 
lumbas  landed  at  St.  BomiDgo.  He  vas  astonislied  t» 
Cad  that  the  three  ships  vhteh  he  had  dispatched  f  roBi 
the  Caaaries  were  not  yet  arrired.  By  the  mislulful- 
Hess  of  the  pilots^  and  the  violence  of  currents,  they 
had  hem  carried  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  the  west 
ef  St.  Domingo,  and  Ibreed  to  take  shcHer  in  a  harbonr 
of  tiie  province  of  Xaragua,  where  Boldan  and  his  sedi* 
tioms  followers  were  cantoned.  Rohlan  carefully  con<> 
eealed  from  the  comnnuiders  of  the  ships,  his  inswree^ 
tion  against  the  adelantado,  and  employing-  his  ntmost 
address  to  gain  their  confidence,  persuaded  them  to  set 
en*shore  a  considerahle  part  of  the  new  settlers  whom 
tiiey  brought  oirer,  that  they  might  proeeed  by  land  to 
SL  Domingo.  It  required  but  few  arguments  to  preyail 
with  those  men  to  espouse  his  cau$e.  They  were  the  4*e« 
fuse  of  the  jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idleness,  licentious- 
Iwss,  and  deeds  of  Tidenee  were  familiar ;  and  they  rCf 
turned  eageriy  to  a  course  of  4ife  nearly  resembUng  that 
to  whieh  they  had  been  aceustomed*  The  commandcra 
^  the  sh^  perceiving,  when  it  was  too  late»  their  im* 
pntdeneein  disembarking  so  maiqr  of  their  men,  stood 
away  for  St.  Domingo,  and  got  safe  Jnto  the  port  a  few 
days  After  the  admirM  ;  but  their  stock  of  provisions 
was  so  wasted  during  a  voyage  of  such  long  contiBuance^ 
thai  ihey  brought  little  relief  to  the  colony.* 

^liSYh  By  this  junction,  with  a  band  of  such  bold 
and  despwate  associates,  Boldan  became  extreme^  fi»r<* 
midable,  and  no  less  extravagant  in  his  demands.  C#- 
hmykus,  though  filled  with  resentment  at  his  ingratitudOf 
and  highly  exasperated  by  the  insolence  of  his  followers^ 
made  no  haste  to  take  the  field.  He  twmbled  at  the 
thoughts  of  Idndlusig  the  flames  of  a  civil  war,  in  which, 
whatever  party  prevailed,  the  pow^  and  strengA  of 
both  must  be  so  much  wasted,  as  might  encourage  the 

*  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c  12.    Life  of  Columbusi  ^  78,  T9. 
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eommdn  enemy  to  unite  and  e6mpl€fte  theip  destnietmi^ 
At  the  same  time  he  ohserred,  that  the  prejudioes  and 
passions  wfaieh  incited  the  rebels  to  take  arras,  h^d  so 
lar  infected  those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  that  many 
of  tliem  were  adverse^  and  all  cold  to  the  service.  From 
such  sentiments,  with  respect  to  the  public  interest,  as 
Well  as  from  this  view  of  his  own  situation^  he  ehose  to 
negotiate  rather  than  to  fight.  By  a  seasonable  procla- 
mation, offering  free  pardon  to  such  as  should  merit  it 
by  returning  to  theb*  duty,  he  made  impression  upon 
some  of  the  malcontents.  By  engaging  to  grant  such 
as  should  desire  it,  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Spain,  he 
allured  aU  those  imfortunate  adventurers,  who,  from 
sickness  and  disappointment^  were  disgusted  Mith  the 
country.  By  promising  to  rc-establtsh  Boldan  in  his 
former  office,  he  soothed  his  pride ;  and,  by  complyinqg 
with  most  of  his  demfuids  in  behalf  of  his  followers,  be 
satisfied  their  avarice.  Thus,  gradually  and  withotiit 
bloodshed,  but  after  many  tedious  negotiations,  he  dis^ 
solved  this  dangerous  combination  which  threatened  the 
colony  with  ruin ;  and  restored  the  appearance  of  order, 
'  regular  goTcmment,  and  tranquility.* 

$  LXY II.  In  coffsequence  of  this  agreement  with  the 
mutineers,  lands  were  allotted  them  in  different  pai:ts  of 
the  island,  and  the  Indians,  settled  in  eadi  district,  were 
appointed  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  ground,  for 
the  use  of  those  new  masters. f  The  performance  rf 
this  work  was  substituted  in  place  of  the  tribute  former* 
iy  imposed ;  and  how  necessary  soever  such  a  regulation 
might  be  in  a  sickly  and  feeble  colony,  it  introduced 
among  the  Spaniards  the  Rtpartimientoa,  or  distributiotts 
of  Indians  established  by  them  in  all  their  settlements, 
which  brought  numberless  calamities  upon  that  unhiqipy 
people,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  grievous  oppres* 

*  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ill.  c.  13,  14.    Life  of  Columbus,  c.  90, 
etc. 
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si6tt:*  This  was  not  tk^  only  Imd  efieot  of  tho  iosurree- 
tion  in  Hispardola ;  it  prevented  Columbus  from  prose^ 
eating  his  diseoveriea  on  the  eontinent,  as  self-jHresenrai* 
tion  obliged  him  to  keep  near  his  person,  his  brothei^ 
tSae  adelantadoy  iuid  the  sailors  whom  he  intended  to 
have  employed  in  that  sfupviee.  As  soon  as  his  affairs 
wonld  permit^  he  sont  some  of  his  ships  to  Spain^  with 
n  journal  of  the  voyage  whieh  he  had  made^  a  desoripf 
tion  of  the  new  eountries  which  he  had  difl(eovered>  o 
ehart  of  the  coast  along  whieh  he  had  sailed,  and  spe*- 
eimens  of  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  Qih&p  eurions  or  var 
hiable  preduetions  whieh  he  had  aoquired  by  trafllcing 
with  the  natives.  At  die  same  time  he  transmitted,  sm 
account  of  the  insurreotton  in  Hispai^ola ;  he  aeeiised 
the  mutineers  not  only  of  having  thrown  the  oolony  in*- 
to  such  violent  convulsions  as  threatened  its  dissolutioiit 
%Qt  of  having  obstructed  every  attempt  towards  disca* 
very  and  improvement,  by  their  iinprovoked  rebeUuHi 
against  their  superiors,  and  proposed  s^^veral  regulaticms 
for  the  better  government  of  the  isbind,  as  well  as  the 
extinction  of  that  mutinous  ^irit,  which,  though  sup^ 
pressed  at  present,  might  soon  burst  out  with  addttiour 
al  rage.  Holdan  and  his  associates  did  not  neglect  to 
eonvey  to  Spain,  by  the  same  ships,  an  apol^y  for  their 
own  conduct,  together  with  their  recriminations  upon 
the  admiral  and  his  brothers.  UnfiNrtunatdy  for  the 
honour  of  Spain,  and  the  hapidness  of  Columbus^  the 
latter  gained  most  credit  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  produced  unexpected  effects-f 

$  LXYIIL  But,  previous  to  the  relating  of  these^  it  is 
proper  to  take  a  view  of  some  events,  which  merit,  at* 
tmition,  both  on  account;  of  their  own  importance,  and 
theur  oonnectioa  with  the  history  of  the  New  World. 
While  Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  successive  voy^es 

*  Herrera,  dec  1.  lib.  ill.  c.  14,  etc. 

t  Herrera^  dec.  1.  lib.  lii.  c.  14.  BenzQn>  Hist.  Nov.  Orb.  Ub* 
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to  tbe  vetty  tiie  ^irit  of  ^seoYOiy  did  not  Iftoguitfa  in 
PorCngml^  tbo  kingdoBi  where  it  first  aequired  Tigour, 
and  beeame  onterpritiiigv  ^If-eondemnation  and  regret 
were  oot  the  oaljr  sentimeiits  to  whidi  the  mioeess  of  Co* 
lambiity  iuad  rsAeetion  upon  their  own  imprndenee  in  re« 
jeeting  his  proposals,  gaye  rise  lutnong  the  Poriagneso. 
TJiey  exeited  a  general  enMiIaiion  to  surpass  his  per*- 
fimnanees^  and  an  ardent  desire  to  make  some  repata«> 
tioB  to  their  eountrj  for  their  own  erroitr.  With  thU 
Yiow,  Emannel^  who  inherited  the  eutei^rising  genioa 
rf  his  predeeessors,  persisted  in  their  grand  scheme  oC 
opening  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  thrmie, 
equipped  a  sqiiadron  for  that  important  Toyage,  Ho 
gare  the  eommaad  of  it  to  Yasoo  de  Gamoy  a  man  of 
noble  births  possessed  of  Tirtue,  prudence,  and  courage, 
equal  to  the  station.  The. squadron,  like  all  those  fitted 
^ot  for  discovery  in  the  infancy  of  navigatuHi,  was  ex* 
tr^mely  feeble,  consisting  only  of  three  vessels,  of  ae- 
ther burden  nor  force  adequate  to  the  service.  As  the 
Buropeans  were  at  that  time  little  acquainted  with  the 
eourse  of  the  trade-winds  and  periodical  monsoons^  which 
render  navigation  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  well  as  tl^ 
sea  that  separates  Africa  from  India,  at  some  seasons 
easy,  and  at  o^ers  not  only  dangerous,  but  almost  im- 
praetieaUe,  the  time  chosen  for  Gkuna's  departure  was 
the  most  improper  during  the  whole  year.  He  set  saM 
frmn  liebM  on  the  iiinth  of  July,*  and  standing  towards 
the  south,  had  to  struggle  for  four  months  with  contra* 
i*y  winds,  before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Here  their  violence  began  to  abate  ;t  and  during  an  in- 
terval of  calm  weather,  Gbima  doubled  that  formidable 
promotttoiy,  which  had  so  long  been  the  boundary  of 
navigation,  and  di^reeted  his  eourse  towards  the  Bwth* 
east,  along  the  African  coast    He  touched  at  sevenU 

•  A.  D.  1497.  t  Nov.  20. 
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ports ;  an4  after  nurioos  adymtiiroB^  whioh  Ae  Porta* 
guase  historhuis  relate  with  Jii^^h^  but  just  eneomtoan  up* 
en  Ilk  oonduot  aa^  iirtrepidity»  he  came  to  anchor  before 
the  eify  of  Bfeliiria.  Throoghoat  aU  the  Tast  eoustriee 
which  exteiHl  ahmg  the  eoast  of  Africa,  from  the  river 
Seaegal  to  the  eoaftaes  of  ZaBgnebar,  the  Portu* 
gnese  had  fbmikl  a  race  of  meii  rude  and  oncaitifatedy 
atiMgers  to  letters,  to  arts,  andeommeroe, and diffsriag 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  no  less  In  their  features 
mui  eomf  lexiom  than  in  theff  nfiuiners  and  instUutiMU. 
As  they  adntneed  from  thiSf  they  observed,  to  thehr  in- 
expressiUe  Joy,  that  the  human  £Nm  gradually  altered 
and  iiBproved ;  the  Anatic  features  began  to  pred(uni« 
nate,  marks  of  eiviliaation  appeared,  totters  wore  knowa^ 
the  Mahometan  religion  was  established,  and  a  com* 
merse  far  from  being  ineonsid^'ahlo,  was  eairried  on^ 
At  that  time  several  vessels  from  India  were  in  the  pmrt 
of  Melinda.  Gama  now  pursued  his  voyage  with  9I* 
nmst  absolute  certainty  of  success,  and,  under  the  con« 
duet  of  a  Mahometan  pil<tf,  arrived  at  Calecut,  upon  the 
coast  of  Msdabar,  on  the  twentyrseoond  of  Bfay,  one 
thousaad  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  TVhat  he  be* 
hrid  of  the  wealth,  the  p<^ulottsaess,  the  cultivatioa^ 
the  industry,  and  arts  of  this  highly  civilized  country, 
fiir  surpassed  any  idea  that  he  had  fomed,  from  the 
imperfect  accounts  ¥^ch  the  JBuropeans  had  hitherto 
received  of  it.  But  as.  he  possessed  neither  sufficient 
fbree  to  attempt  a  settlement,  nor  proper  oommioditiet 
with  wbich  he  could  carry  on  commerce  of  any  eonse* 
queaee,  he  hastened  back  to  Portugal^  with  an  acconnt 
pf  his  success  in  performing  a  vo;ia^e,  the  longest,  as 
woU  as  most  difflcultf  that  had  ever  been  made,  stncetho 
first  invention  of  navigation*  He  landed  at  Lisbon  on 
the  fotti^centh  of  September^  oneihonsand  four  hundred 
airf  ninetymme,  twc  years,  two  monthn,  and  fivo  4a^ 
from  the  time  he  left  tfiat  port,« 

■*  Raxnusio,  vol  i.  1 19,  D. 


Thust  ikuing  the  i^ourse  of  the  .fiCtemth  centHiy^ 
mankind  made  greater  jj^gressiB  exploring  the  «tate 
of  the  habitable  globe^  than  in  all  the  ages  which  had 
elapsed  previous  to  that  period.  Th^  spirit  of  discoTe- 
ry^  feeble  at  first  and  cautious^  moved  within  a  very 
narrow  ^here^  and  made  its  efforts  with  hesitation  and 
timidity.  Enoonraged  by  suceess^  it  became  adventoT' 
ous»  and  boldly  extended  its  operations.  In  the 
eoiM^e  of  its  progression,  it  eontinued  to  acquire  vi- 
gour,  and  advanced  at  length  with  a  riq^idity  and  force 
which  burst  through  aU  the  Umits  within  which  igoer* 
ance  and  fear  had  hHherto  eircttmscribed  the  activity  of 
the  h«man  race.  Almost  fifty  years  were  employed  by 
the  Portuguese  in  creeping  along  the  coast  of  Africa 
from  Cape  Nob  to  Cape  de  Yerd,  the  latter  of  which 
lies  only  twelve  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  formed*.  In 
less  than  thirty  years  they  ventured  beyond  the  equi* 
tioctial  line  into  another  hemisphere,  and  penetrated  to. 
the  southern  extremity  of  Af  rica,  at  the  distance  of  for- 
ty-nine degrees  from  Cape  de  Yerd.  During  the  last 
seven  years  of  the  century,  a  New  World  was  discover- 
ed in  the  west,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  with  which  mankind  were  at  that  time  ac- 
quainted. In  the  east,  unknown  seas  and  countries  were 
found  out,  and  a  communication  long  desired,  but  hith- 
erto concealed,  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the 
opulent  regions  of  India.  In  comparison  with  events  so 
wonderful  and  unexpected,  M  that  had  hitherto  been- 
deemed  great  or  splendid,  faded  away  and  disfq>peared. 
Yast  objeets  now  presented  themselves.  Tlie  human 
mind,  roused  and  interested  by  the  prospect,  engs^d 
with  ardour  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  exei*ted  its  active 
powers  in  a  new  direction. 

^  LXIX.  This  spirit  of  enterprise,  though  but  newly 
awaiieiied  in  S^n,  began  soon  to  operate  extensively. 
All  the  attempts  towards  discovery  made  in  that  king- 
dom had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  Columbus  alone. 
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Miri  ftt  tlie  e^^f&M^  the  sorcrel^  But  tww  prhrate 
uOfmtwtts,  ftUul^  bjr  tlie  jnugnificwt  deseripaona  be. 
giiTe  of  ^regidtts  nrhlefa  he  hadvished^  as  well  as  by  ih& 
B^eimAf  of  tbeir  wealdi  trhich  he  {NTodmedi  ofered  ta 
fit  <mt  sqaadreas  at  their  ^n  risk,  and  te  gcr  ia  quest  of 
new  eoimtries*  The  Spaoish  eom-ty  who«e  seamty  i^- 
Teaties  were  exhmustd  by  the  charge  of  its  expe^ytkne 
totte  New  Woiidf  wfaieky  though  ihef  opened  allur- 
teg  prospeets  of  future  benefit,  yielded  a  very  glaring 
tjstum  of  present  profit,  was  extremely  wilUog  to  de<* 
ral«=e'the  burden  of  diseove^  upon  its  subjeetS4  It 
6el!iu^^thJoyan  <q^rtu^y  bf  rendering  the  atar^ 
i<l^9  the  h^mtity,  and  efforts  of  projectors,  instt^umen-* 
tal  in.  promoting  des%ns  oi  etrima  advantage  to  the 
paUi^  tftOH^  of  doubtful  success  with  respect  to  them- 
86Ke&  One  of  the  first  propositions  vf  thb  kind  was 
uHKle  by  iioDso  de  Ojeda,  a  gaUant  and  aedTC  oficer^ 
w%o  had  aeeompanjied  Columbus  in  his  second  Toyage* 
Hb  ratik  and  character  proeored  Urn  sMh  credit  witb 
the  merchants  of  Sevflle,  that  they  undertook  to  e^uip 
ibur  sh^ps,  provided  he  could  obtain  the  royal  license, 
aKthwri^fiiBg  the  voy:^  The  powejrfhl  patrom^  of 
the  Mshop  of  Badajos  easify  seeured  suecess  in  a  suit  so 
agreeable  to  the  court*  Withont  consulting  C<rfunibus» 
or  regat^ding  the  rights  and  Jmntdiction  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  eapituh^on  in  one  thousand  four  hwi- 
dred  and  ninety-two,  OJeda  ^was  per&^tted  to  ^et  out  for 
the  tfew  W<>rhL  In  o^der  to  direct  his  course,  the^ 
hhhop  eoaimunicated  to  him  die  admirals  journal  of 
his'  lait  voyage,  and  hit  charts  of  the  countries  whi^ 
he  had  discovered.  Ojcda  struck  out  into  no  new  path  of 
navigatibn,*  but  adbecteg  servilely  to  the  r6uie  which 
Cdumbus  had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria*  He 
tfmA&i  with  the  natives^  and  standkg  to  the  west^  pro- 
ceeded as.Ihr  as  Cape  do  Tehi,  and  ranged  a^ng  a  coiisid- 

•  May.  .  — 
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craWe  extent  6f  coftst  bey«nd  ftat^ofr  whieii  (Mim^tes 
had  touched,  Htfvbg  ihw  aseertamctf  thJft  opiufm  #f 
Columhus,  that  thfe  country  was  a  p*pt  of  the  centi* 
nent,  Ojeda  returned  by  way  of  Hispaitioto  to  Spain,* 
Vith  some  reputation  as  a  discovereiv  but  with  little 
benefit  to  those  who  had  raised  the  funds  for  the  e^^e- 

ditiomf 
§LXX.    Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Iloreotine  gehti^nan, 

aceompanied  Ojeda  in  this  voyage.  In  what  station  Jie 
served,  is  uncertain ;  hut  as  he  was  an  expcrienecdsail-i 
or,  and  eminently  skilful  in  all  the  sciences  subservimt 
td  navigation,  he  seenid  to  have  acquired  such  authority 
among  his  companions,  iliat  they  willingly  fUtowed  him  ^ 
have  a  ehief  stere  in  directing  their  operations  during 
the  voyage*  Soon  after  his  return,  he  transmitted  an 
account  of  his  adventures  and  discoveries  to  one  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  labouring  with  the  vani^  of  a  twtv^- 
ler  to  magnify  his  own  expldts,  he  had  tlie  address  and 
eonftdehee  to  fvame  his  narrative,  so  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  he  had  the  glory  of  having  first  discovered  the 
oontiiient  in  the  New  World.  Amerigo's  account  wa« 
drawn  up  not  only  with  art,  hut  with  some  eleguiee. 
It  contained  an  amusing  history  of  his  voyage^  and  ju- 
dieiotts  observations  upon  the  natural  production^  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  customs  of  the  eountries  which  he 
fafltd  visited.  As  it  was  the  first  description  of  any  piort 
of  the  New  World  that  waa  published^  a  performance  so 
well  calculated  to  gratify  the  passion  of  mankind  ^r 
what  is  new  and  marvellous,  circulated  rapidly,:  and  was 
read  with  admiration.  The  country  of  whic^h  Amerigo 
was  supposed  to  be  the  discoverer,  came  gradually  to  be 
called  by  his  name.  The  caprice  of  mankind,  often  as 
unaasountable  as'  unjust,  has .  perpetuated  this.  ^rrw. 
By  the  universal  consult  of  nations,  America  is  ^he 

*  October. 
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AMtte  bestowed  oil  lUs  new^  qmarter  6f  the  f^tbe*  TI10 
bold  pretentions  of  a  fortunate  importer  have  robbed  tbe 
dheoverer  of  tlie  New  Wofid  of  a  distinetion  whieb  be* 
longed  to  him.  The  name  of  Amerigo  has  suj^lanted 
that  of  GoItiaibttSy  and  nkaakiad  may  regret  an  act  of 
ifljnstioe,  irbkh,  having  reeehred  tli^  sanction  of  timet 
it  Is  now  too  late  to  redress**  . 

§LXXI.  During  the  same  year,  another  voyage  of 
discovery  was  undertaken.  Colunibus  not  only  intro^ 
dueed  the  sphit  of  naval  enterprise  into  Spain,  bat  aU 
tlie  itrst  adventurers  Who  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  new  career,  were  formed  by  his  instructions,  and 
acquired  in  his  voyages  the  skill  and  information  whidl 
qualified  them  to  imitate  his  example.  Alonso  Nigno, 
who' had  served  under  the  admiral  in  his  last  expedition, 
fitted  out  a  $ingle  ship,  in  eonjunctiort  with  Christopher 
Guerra,  a  merchant  of  Seville,  and  sailed  ta  the  coast 
ot  Paria.  This  voyage  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
^ith  greater  attention  to  private  emolumeiit,  than  to 
any  general  or  national  object*  Nigno  and  Guerra  made 
no  discovery  of  any  importance ;  but  they  brought  honie 
such  a  return  of  gold  and  pearls,  as  inflamed  their  eoun* 
trytnen  vrith  the  desire  of  engaging  in  siniilar  adven* 
tures.f 

$  LXXn.  Soon  after,  Vincent  Tanez  Pinzon,  one  of 
the  admirals  companion's  in  his  first  voyage,  saUed 
from  Palos  with  four  ships4  He  stood  boldly  towards 
the  south,,  and  was  the  first  Spaniard  who  ventured  to 
cross  the  equinoctial  line ;  but  he  seems  to  have  landed 
on  no  part  of  the  coast  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Marag« 
Bon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons.  All  these  navigators 
adopted  the  erroneous  theory  of  Columbus  and  believed 

♦  See  Note  XXIL 

t  P.  Martyr,  p.  87,    Herrera^  dec,  t.  lib,  iv.  c.  5. 
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that  the  countries  whkh  theiy  had  Hwm^a^  mtre  p^ 
af  the  vast  continent  of  India.* 

$  LXXJIt.  During  the  last  year  of  tk^  fifte^th  ism^ 
tnty,  that  fertile  district  of  Anieriea,  im  the  confinM 
of  which  Hnzon  hall  stopped  shorty  was  ihore  fully  dis* 
covered.    The  successful  voyage  of  Gama  to  the  Eaaf 
Indies  having  encouraged  tiie  king  of  F^Nrtugal  to  fitoiit 
a  fleet  so  powerful,  as  not  only  to  c^arry  on  trade*  but  to 
attempt  conquest,  he  gave  the  comuiaad  of  it  to  Pedro 
Alvarez  Cabral.    In  order  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Af  rica» 
where  he  was  certain  of  meeting  i^th  variable  breeze% 
or  frequent  calms,  which  miglit  retard  his  voyage^  Ca- 
bral stood  out  to  sea,  and  kept  so  far  to  the  west,  that^ 
'  to  his  svi^prise,  he  found  himself  upon   the  slM>re  of   aa 
unknown  country,  in  the  tenth  degree  bey<Mid  the  line, 
lie  imagined,  at  first,  that  it  was  some  island  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  hitherto  unobser\'cd ;  but  proceeding  along; 
its  coast  for  several  days,  he  was  led  ^*adttaUy  to  be- 
Ileve,  that  a  country  so  extensive  foi^med  a  part  of  some 
great  continent.    This  latter  o|lin{on  was  well  founded. 
The  country  with  whidi  he  fell  in  belongs  to  thatproviuee 
in  South  America,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Brasil.  Ho 
landed  ;  and  having  formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fijr^ 
tility  or  the  soil,  and  agreeableuess  of  the  clijuatc,  he 
took  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and 
despatched  a  ship  to  Lisbon  with  an  account  4>f  this 
event,  which  appeared  to  be  no  less  important  than  it 
was  unexpected,!      Columbus's  discovery  in  the  New 
World  was  the  efiort  of  an  active  genius,  culightened  by 
science,  guided  by  expedience,  find  acting  upon  a  reg^<- 
lar  plan,   executed  with  no  less  courage  th:ui  pe^sevo- 
l»anec,    jQut  from  this  adventure  of  the  Portuguese,  it 
appears  that  chance  might  have  accomplished  that  great 
design  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  ^uman  reason'  i» 

•  Ilerrera,  dpc.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.    P.  Martyr,  dec,  p.  9i 
t  llcrrera,  dec.  I  -  Hb.  iv.  c-  T. 


l^ve  feriMd  mil^pt^petad,  Jt  ih»^  mff^mt^  of  Col^vif 
1ms  bad  not  conducted  numkind  to  Ameriea^.  Cabral^  hj 
tt  fortuiwtc  a^eideot,  Bu^t  hare  led  them,  ^  few  year^ 
tetcr,  to  tlic  knowledge  <^  that  extcnsiTo  cootineiit.^ 

^I^XXiy.  Vbllc^e  l^paiitods  and  Porjtiiguese^  bj 
tiioae  tiiecccsiiFe  TD^Fageiy  were  daify  aeqnirjuig  more  en* 
iarged  ideat  of  the  oHeiit  and  opulenee  of  that  quarter 
of  tho  globe  i^hieh  CotambHs  had  made  known  to  theip, 
be  himself,  for  from  eiy oTuig  the  tranquility  and  honoori 
wHh  which  his  serriees  should  haye  been  reeompensec^ 
wi»  strag^og  with  eyeiy  ffi^tress  in  which  the  envy 
ftfid  nmleyolence  of  the  people  under  his  command,  or 
the  ingratitude  of  the  court  which  he  served^  could  in- 
"^ohte  htm.  Though  the  jKacifieation  with  Boldan  broke 
the  union  and  weakened  the  force  of  the  mutineers,  it 
did  not  extirpate  the  seeds  of  discord  out  of  the  is- 
laaid.  S^eraiof  the  m^eontents  conlinucd  in  arms^ 
reCnmig  to  submit  to  the  admiral.  He  and  h^  brothers 
were  obliged  to  take  the  field  alternately,  in  order  to 
cheek  their  incurMmiS)  or  to  punish  their  crimes.  The 
perpetnal  occupation  inwI  disquiet  which  thb  create^ 
prervetttpd  him  from  giving  due  attention  to  the  danger* 
oos  ttachisations  of  his  enenues  in  the  court  of  Spain* 
A  good  nutober  of  such  as  were  m.09t  dissatisfied  with 
his  administration^  had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  re* 
tnmii^  to  Europe  witfi  the  ships  which  he  dispatched 
fromjBt  Domingo.  The  final  disappointment  of  afi 
Ibda?  hopes  inflamed  the  rage  of  these  unfortunate  ad^ 
veirtufers  againit  Cohtnibast  to  the  utmost  ]^ch.  Their 
psnrerty  and  distress^  l^  exciting  compassion,  rendered 
Aeir  aoensations  credible,  and  their  complaints  interests 
lug.  They  teased  Perdinapd  and  Isabella  incessantly 
in^:  KcmorialiN  containing  the  detail  of  their  own 
gHevMoes,  ai^t  tiie  articles  of  their  chaTge  against  Co- 
Iambus.    Whimeyer  either  the  king  or  jqueen  appeared 

•  Herrow>  dec.  1.  Hb.  yiic  5, 
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in  public^  the  J  surrounffed  tkem  in  a  tumiiHiiflaiy  niitiiKis 
lushting  Sfdth  impertuna1;g'elamoii]^  for  ike  paym^eoit  ^ 
the  arrears  due  to  them,  and  denmnding  vengeance  np-^ 
on  Ae  authoui;  of  then?  snflferings.  They  insuhed^  tke 
admirat's  sons  wherever  they  Hiet  them,  reproadiing 
tliem  as  the  offering  of  the  projeetor,  whose  ^tal  en* 
riosity  bad  discovered  4hose  pernicious  regions  whioh 
drained  Spain  of  it»  wealthy  and  would  prove  the  grave 
of  its  people.  These  avowed  endeavours  of  the  nmlooii* 
tents  from  Ameriea  to  ruin  Columbus,  were  seeosded 
by  the  secret,  but  more  dangerous  insinttati^ns  of  tluiEt 
party  among  the  eourtiers,  whieh  had  aliTays  thwarted 
his  schemes,  and  envied  his  success  and  credit.* 

$  LXXV.  Ferdinand  was  disposed  to'  listen,  not  ^aij 
with  a  willibg,  but  with  a  partial  ear  to  those  aceuta* 
tions.  TTotwithstanding  the  flattering  aceounts  iirhiali 
Columbus  had  given  of"  the  riches  of  America,  the  re- 
mittanees  fi*om  it  had  hitherto  been  so  scanty,  that  they 
fell  far  sh6rt  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  armanNmts 
iitted  out.  The  glory  of  the  discovery,  together  with 
tlie  prospect  of  remote  commercial  advantages,  was  all 
that  Spidn  had  yet  oeeeived  in  return  for  the  ^ffints 
which  she  had  made.  But  time  had  already  diminished 
the  first  sensations  of  joy  vfiMk  the  discovery  of  a  New 
World  occasioned,  and  fame  alone  was  not  an  otlgMt  to 
satisfy  the  cold  interested  mind  of  Ferdinaiid.  The  ^^ 
ture  of  commerce  was  tiben  Sio  little  und^slood^  tiiet^ 
where  imme^ate  gain  was  not  acquhred,  the  hope  of 
distant  benefit,  or  of  dow  and  moderate  retilmsy  was  te« 
tally  disregarded.  Ferdinand  considered  Spain,  on  tltis 
account,  as  havhig  lost  by  the  enterprise  of  Cdumbns, 
and  imputed  it  to  his  misconduct  and  incapactty  ibr  go^ 
vernment,  that  a  country  aboimdihg  itt  gold  had  yirided 
nothing  of  value  to  its  conquerors.  £veh  Isabdh^  wim 
from  the  fkvoisrable  ojmiioii  vhieb  she  enterta&ied  of 

*  Life  of  Colundms,  c.  65«     • 


Ceiuwlbmfhni  wiifiirBify  pretexted  1iiid»  was  8hal(;eii  at 
lengtli  by  the  mimber  Und  boMiiess  of  his  aceusers^  and 
begsitt  to  iHupeet  that  a  disaffoetioji  so  geninral  must  have 
booa  oe<»a9Uiiied  lijr  real  gri<evanoe«>  >rhi<^  ealled  for  re- 
dre«9.  The  bishop  of  Btidajos^  inrith  his  usual  animo^ 
ij  ^^aiatt  Coiurabus^  eneouraged  these  suspieions,  and 
eoBjfinned  tibenu 

$  LXXVI.  A»  soon  as  the  qaeen  began  to.give  way  ta 
the  torreat  of  aaluamyy  a  resolution  fatal  to  Coiambua 
vas- taken*  Franeis.de  BovadiHa,  a  knight  of  Calatra^ 
va»  \ras  i^qpointed  to  repair  to  Htspaniola,  inrith  full  pow> 
ism  to  inquire  into  the  eonduct  of  Columbus^  and,  if  he 
di^uld  find  the  charge  of  mal'^admioistration  proved,  to 
fliqiercede  hiaiy  and  assiunie  the  government  of  the  is- 
^a^  It  was  isnipossible  to  escape  eondemn]Ation>  when 
this  preposterous  commission  made  it  the  interest  of  the 
jndge  to  pronounce  the  person  whom  he  was  sent  to  try, 
guilty.-  Though  Columbus  had  now  eomposed  all  the 
dkseatiow  in  the  isliand ;  though  he  had  brought  both 
.^aaiatds  and  Indians.to  submitpeaeeably  to  his  govei*u- 
inent;  though  he  h^  made  such  effS^tual  provision  for 
working  the  mines,  and  oultiyating  the  country,  sis 
wottU  basre  sooured  a  eonsidevable  revenue  to  the  king» 
as  well  as  lai^  profits  to  uidividuals^  Bovadilla,  with- 
out  deling  to  attend  to  the  nature  or  merit  of  those 
•services,  discovered,  from  the  moipient  that  he  landed 
in'Hispa|uk)|ar  a  determined  purpose  of  treating  him  a^ 
a  eriminaL  He  took  possession  of  the  admiral*  ii  house 
in  St.  Domingo,  from  which  its  master  happened  at  that 
time  to  be  absent,  and  seized  his  effects,  as  if  his  guilt 
teld  been  already  fully  proved ;  he  rendered  himself  mas- 
t«r  of  the  fort  and  of  the  kings  stores  by  violence ;  he 
roQuSred  all  persons  to  acknowledge  him  as  supreme  go- 
¥emar  ;  he  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  eopfined  by  the 
adiBira],  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  his  tribu- 
nal, in  prder  to  a^svrer  for  his  eonduct ;  transmitting  to 
hilii>  tqgethfjT  with  the  summons,  a  eof^y  ot  the  royal 
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pUeit  obedience  to  bis  ^e^^iotnaiids. 

L53CVII.  CMambut,  thouf^  deeply  aflbeted  tvftth  Ifoe 
ingratitude  and  inlastiee  of  Ferdinand  and  Isab^a,  diA 
not  hesitate  a  moment  abont  his  amn  eouduet^    B»  suh-^ 
ndHed  to  the  will  of  his  soTereigds  nifli  a  tespeetfU  si- 
knee,  and  Repaired  dbreedy  to  tlie  e^mrt  of  thoil  Tiolsat 
and  partial  judge  vfhom  tiiey  had  authori^d  to  try  hinu 
BovadUla,  without  admitting  htm^into  Us  j^resenee,  .or- 
dered him  instantly  to  be  arrested^  to  be  iMded  wiftk 
ehain^  and  hurried  on  boio^d  a  ship.    Even  wider  tliis: 
humiliating  reverse  of  fbrtune,  the  firmness  of  Biii«l 
which  distinguishes  the  oharaeter  of  ColunribttSf  did  not 
forsake  him«    Conscious  of  lis  own  integrity,  and  so^ 
lacing  himself  with    reflecting  upon  the  great  tbnii^ 
which  he  had  achiered^  he    ehdured  this  Insult  oflbred 
to  his  character,  not  only  with  composure,  but' with jd%n 
nity.    Nor  had  he  the  consolation  of  sympathy  to  miti- 
gate his  suflSirihgs.  BovadUta  had  already  rmdered  Ua^ 
self  so  extremely  popular,  by  grtmting  various  immuoi* 
ties  to  the  colony,  by  liberal  donations  of  Indians  to  nit 
who  applied  for  them,  '.md  by  relaxing  the  rems  of-  diss* 
cipline  and  government,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  wore 
mostly  adventurers,  trhom  their  ilM%ettce  or  crimes  ML 
impelled  to  abandon  their  native  country,  eiq;iressed'  tJbe 
Aiost  indecent  satisfaction  with  the  disgrace  and  iavpri- 
sonmeht  of  Cdiumbus.   ^They  iattered  themselves,  tliat 
now  they  shotild  enjoy  an  unconti^Hed  liberly,   more 
suitable  to  their  disposition  and  fbrmer  habUs  of  fife. 
Among  persons  thus  prepared  to  censure  the  proceedings 
and  to  asperse  the  character  of  Columbus,  BovaAtIa 
eollected  materials  for  a  charge  aguinst  him,     AD  ac- 
cusations, the  most  Improbable,  as  well  as  inconsistent 
were  received*     No  informer,  howev^  infitmous,  was 
rejected.    The  result  0t  this  inquest,   no  fesg  j^eeent 
tiian  partial,  he  transmitted  to  Spain.     At  the  sanie 
time,  he  ordered  C^dumbiis,  irUh  his  two  brother^  to  be 


Mrried  thither  in  fetters  I  and,  adding  ^«rttdb^  to  JmqU^ 
he  confined  tiiem  in-  different  ships^  and  excluded  them 
tvora  the  e^mfert  of  that  friiendly  iatereonrse  whieh 
migfat  hare  seethed  tibeir  eomra6n  distress*  But  while 
the  Spaniards  in  Hiq^niela  viewed  the  arUtrarjr  and  in- 
solent proeeedings  of  Bora^Ola  with  a  general  appToba* 
tion^  whieh  reflects  dishnneur  upon  their  name  and 
eountry,  one  man  still  retained  a  proper  Sense  of  the 
great  actions  whieh  Columbus  had  performed^  and  was 
touched  with  the  sentiments  of  teneration  and  ]^ty  due 
to  his  tank^  his  age^  and  his  merit.  Alonzo  del  Yallejo, 
the  captain  of  the  Tessel  on  board  which  the  admiral 
wras  confined^  as  soon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  island,  i^ 
proaehed  his  prisoner  with  great  respect^  and  offered  to 
please  him  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  was  unjust- 
ly loaded;  ^^No,*'  replied  Columbus,  with  a  generous 
indignation,  ^  I  wear  these  ih>ns  in  eonsequeiice  of  an 
order  from  my  soTcreigns*  They  shall  find  me  as  obe- 
dient to  this  as  to  their  othet  uorjnnetions;  By  their  com- 
mand r  have  been  conined^  and  their  command  alone 
shall  set  me  at  liberty.*** 

$L3UVJUL  Fortunately,  tiieToyage  to  dpainf  was 
^xtrenseiy  short.  As  soon  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
were  informed  that  Columbus  was  brought  home  a  pri- 
soner, and  in  chains,  they  perceiyed  at  once  what  uni- 
versal astonishment  this  event  must  deeasion,  and  what 
an  impression  to  their  disadvantage  it  must  make.  •  All 
Europe,  they  foresaw,  would  be  filled  with  indignation 
at  tiiis  ungenerous  requital  of  a  man  who  had  perforth- 
ed  actions  worthy  of  the  highest  recompense,  and  would 
exclaim  against  the  injustice  of  the  nation,  to  which  he 
had  been  such  an  eminent  benefactor,  as  well  as  against 
the  ingratitude  of  the  princes  whose  reign  lie  had  ren* 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  86.    rterrera,  dec.  U  lib.  iv.  c.  B,  II. 
Gomara,  Hiat  c.  23.    Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
,t  November  23. 
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dered  illufftrioiM.  Ashamed  of  thek  owb  eoBducrfa  «nd 
eager  not  only  to  make  some  reparation  for  this  injut;^ 
but  to  efface  the  stain  which  it  might  fix  upon  their  oh^ 
racter,  they  instantly  issued  orders  to  set  Columjbus  at 
liberty^")^  invited  him  to  court,  and  remitted  m,onc7  to 
enable  him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 
rank.  When  he  entered  the  royal  presence,  Columbus 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  soyereigns.  He  re- 
mained for  some  time  silent ;  the  yarious  passions  which 
agitated  bis  mjnd  suppressing  .his  power  of  utterance* 
At  length  he  vecovered  himself,  and  vindicated  his  con- 
duct  in  a  long  discourse,  producing  the  most  satisfying 
proofs  of  his  own  integrity  as  well  as  good  intention^ 
and  evideneCf  no  less  clear,  of  the  malevolence  of  his  ene- 
niieGb  who,  not  satisfied  with  haying  ruined  his  fortune, 
laboured  to  deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his 
honour  and  his  fam^  Ferdinand  |*eceived  him  with  de- 
cent civility,  a^d  Isabella  with  tenderness  and  respect* 
They  both  expressed  their  sorrow  for  what  had  happen- 
ed, disavowed  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  joine^  in  pro- 
mising him  protection  and  future  favour*  But  thou^ 
they  instantly  degraded  Bovadilla,  in  order  to  remove 
from  themselves  any  suspicion  of  having  authorized  his 
yiolent  proceedings,  they  did  not  restore  to  Columbus 
his  jurisdiction  and  privileges  as  viceroy  of  those  coun- 
tries which  he  had  discovered.  Though  willing  to  ap« 
pear  the  avengers  of  Columbus's  wrongs,  that  illiberal 
jealousy  which  prompted  them  to  invest  Bovadilla  with 
such  authority  as  put  it  in  his  power  to  treat  the  admi- 
ral ¥rith  indignity,  still  subsisted.  They  were  afraid  to 
trust  a  man  to  whom  they  had  been  so  highly  indebted, 
and  retaining  him  at  court  under  various  pretexts,  thej 
appointed  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  a  knight  of  the  military 
order  of  Alcantara,  Governor  of  HispanioIa.f 

•  December  17. 

t  Herrerai  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c  10, 13.    Life  of  Columbu8>  c.  ^, 
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*  Cofannbits  was  deeply  affe«ted  with  this  mW  iiyttryy 
ifhieh  came  f rom^  hands  that  seemed  to  be  employed  in 
making  reparation  for  his  past  sufferings.  The  sensibili- 
ty  with  whieh  great  minds  feel  every  thing  that  wears 
the  aspeet  of  an  affront,  is  exquisite.  Columbus  had 
experienced  both  from  the  Spaniards ;  and  their  unge-^ 
nerous  condnct  exasperated  him  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  could  no  longer  conceal  the  sentiments  which  it  ex- 
ofted.  Whereyer  he  went,  he  carried  about  with  him,  ^ 
as  a  memorial  of  their  ingratitude,  those  fetters  with 
whieh  he*had  been  load^.  They  were  constantly  hung 
np  in  his  chamber,  and  he  gave  orders  that  when  he 
died  thejfb  should  be  buried  in  his  grave.* 

$  LXXIX.  Meanwhfle,  the  spirit  of  discovery,  not« 
wiHistanding  the  severe  check  which  it  had  reoeived  by 
the  ungenerous  treatment  of  the  man  who  first  excited 
it in  Spain,  continued  active  and  vigorous.  Roderigo  de 
Bastidas,  a  person  of  distinction  fitted  out  two  shipsf  in 
eopartoery  with  John  de  la  Cosa,  who  having  served  un- 
der the  admiral  in  two  of  his  voyages,  was  deemed  the 
most  skilful  pilot  in  Spain.  They  steered  directly  to- 
wards  the  continent,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  and 
proceedUng  to  the  west,  discovered  all  the  coast  of  the 
provinee  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme> 
from  Cape  de  Tela  to  the  gulf  of  Barien.  TSat  long 
after,  Ojeda,  with  his  former  associate  Amerigo  Yes- 
pueci,  set  out  upon  a  second  voyage,  and  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  dstination  of  Bastidas,  held  the  same 
course^  and  touched  at  the  same  places.  The  voyage 
of  Bastidas  was  prosperous  anid  lucrative^  that  of  Ojeda 
unfortunate.  But  both  tended  to  increase  the  ardour  of 
discovery ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  Spaniards  acquiiq^ 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  American  continent^ 
their  idea  of  its  opulenee  and  fertility  inorea8ed4 

*  Life  of  CdumbuS)  c.  86,  p.  577. 

?  January. 
Hevreni^  dec  1.  lib«  iv.  c.  1 1^ 
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$IiXXX.     Before  tkese  adyenturers  returned  from 
their  yoyages,  a  fleet  was  e^uq^ed^  at  Ae  pmbiic  en^ 
pensej^  for  earrying  oyer  Oyandoy  the  new  goyernor,  tm 
Hispaniola.    His  presence  there  was  extremely  requi- 
site, in  order  to  step  the  inconsiderate  career  of  Beta* 
dilla,   whose  imprudent  administration  threi^tened  the 
settlement  with  ruin.    Conseious  of  the  violence  and  ilw 
iquity  of  his  proceedings  against  Colan\/lms,  he  eoniinu^. 
ed  to  make  it  his  sole  object  to  gain  the  favour  and  snp«f 
port  of  bis  eountrymeny  by  aceommodating  himself  to 
their  passions  and  prejudices..  With  this  view,   he  es- 
tablished regulations,  in  every  point  the  reverse  of  those 
which  Columbus  deemed  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony.     Instead  of  the  severe  discipline^  necessary 
in  order  to  habituate  the  dissolute  and  corrupted  mem- 
bers of  which  the  society  was  composed,   to  the  re- 
straints of  law  and  subontination,   he  suffered  them  to. 
tmjdy  such    uncontrolled   Hcense,   as    encouraged  tho 
wildest  excesses.    Instead  of  protecting  the  Indians,  he 
gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  oppression  of  that  unhamyy 
people.    He  took  the  exact  number  of  such  as  survived 
their  past  calafuities,  divided  them  into  distinct  classes, 
distributed  tliem  in  property  among  his  adherents,  aad 
reduced  all  the  people  of  the  island  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete servitude.     As  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  was 
too  rapacious  and  impatient  to  try  any  method  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  but  that  of  searching  for  gold,  this  ser- 
vitude became  as  grievous  as  it  was  unjust.     The  In- 
dians  were  driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains,  and  com- 
pelled to  work  m  the  mines  by  masters  who  inqiosed 
their  tasks  without  mercy  or  discretion.    Labour,  so 
disproportioned  to  their  strength  and  former  habits  of 
life,  wasted  that  feeble  race  of  men  with  such  rapid  coa- 
8umptiott>  as  must  have  soon  terminated  in  the  ntter  ex- 
tinction of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tHe  country.* 

*  Hcrrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv,  c.   1 1,  etc.     Oviedo  Hist  lib.  iii.  c. 
6.  p.  97.    Benzon.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  12,  p.  54. 


$  LXXXI.  The  neeesftitjr  cf  aj^Iying  a  speedy  reme« 
#jr  to  these  disorders^  hastened  Ovando's  departure.  He 
had  the  eoBimand  of  the  most  respectaMe  armament . 
hkherto  fitM  out  for  the  New  World.  It  consisted  of 
tidbrty-tno  8hips>  on  board  of  which  two  thousand  five 
Imndred  persmis  euftbarkedy  with  an  inteuCion  of  set*? 
tling  in  the  eonntry*  Upon  the  arriyal  of  the  new  gov* 
tnwTy  With  this  powerful  reinfpreement  to  the  colony, 
BeradiUa  rerigned  his  charge^  aad  was  commanded  ta 
return  instantly  to  Bpain^  in  order  to  answer  for  hia 
eondoct  Roldan,  and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the  mu- 
tineersy'  who  had  been  most  active  in  opposing  Coltim- 
bns,  were  required  to  leave  the  island  at  the  same  time» 
A  proelamation  was  issued^  declaring  the  natives  to  be 
free  subjects  of  Spain^  of  whom  no  iervice  was  to  be 
exacted  contrary  to  their  own  inclination^  and  without 
paying  them  an  adequate  price  for  their  labour.  With 
respect  to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  various  regulations 
were  made,  tending  to  suppress  the  licentious  spirit 
which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  colony,  and  to  establish 
Aat  reverence  for  law  and  order  on  which  society  is 
founded,  and  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  increase  and 
stability*  In  order  to  limit  the  ei^orbitant  gain  which 
private  persons  were  supposed  to  make  by  working  the 
iftinesr  an  ordinance  was  published,  directing  all  the 
gold  to  be  brought  to  a  pubHe  smelting  house,  and  de- 
claring one  half  of  it  to  be  the  property  of  the  erown.'^i' 

$  LXXXn.  While  tMese  steps  where  taking  for  secure 
ing  the  tranquiKty  and  welfare  of  the  e<dony  ^which  Co- 
lumbus  had  planted,  he  himself  was  engaged  in  the  un- 
pleasant emfdoyment  of  soliciting  the  favour  of  an  un- 
grateful court,  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  merit  lUid 
services,  be  solicited  in  vain.  He  demuided,^  in  termt 
of  the  original  ca^tulatioii  in  one  thousand  four  hun<' 

*Solorzano  Poiitica  Indiana,  ]H>.  i  c.  12.  H^era^dec.  I. 
lib.  iv.  c  12. 
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dred  and  ninety^wo,  to  he  Teinstated  in  his  ofioe  of  nee^ 
roj  oyer  the  countries  which  he  had  diseovered*  Bj  a 
strange  ffttality,  the  eirenmstanee  which  be  inrged  in  siq^ 
port  of  his  cluniy  determined  a  jesAoas  monarch  to  re* 
jeet  it.  The  greatness  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  pvos« 
pect  of  their  increasing  Talue,  mode  Ferdinand  consider 
the  concessions  in  the  ea{Mftiriation  as  extravagant  and 
impolitic*  He  was  afraid  of  enlisting  a  ^nbject  with 
the  exercise  of  a  jnrisdietion  that  now  appeared  to  be  so 
extremely  extensive,  and  might  grow  to  be  no  less  for« 
midable.  He  inspired  Isabella  with  the*  same  smq^« 
cions;  and  nnder  various  pretexts,  equally  frsvoloua 
and  unjust,  they  eluded  all  Columbus's  requisitkHiB  ta 
perform  tliat  which  a  solemn  compact  bound  them  te 
accomplish.  After  attending  the  court  of  Spain  fin^ 
near  two  years,  as  a  humble  suitor,  he  found  it  impoo-* 
sible  to  remove  Ferdinand's  prejudices  and  appiidiea% 
sions;  and  perceived,  at  lengtfi,  that  he  laboured  i» 
vain,  when  he  urged  a  claim  of  justice  or  merit  with  aa 
interested  and  unfeeling  prince. 

$  LXXXIII.  But  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not 
discourage  him  from  pursuing  the  great  oligect  whiofab 
Arst  called  forth  his  inventive  genius,  and  excited  him 
to  attempt  discovery.     To  open  anew  passage  to  tlie' 
Fast  Indies  was  his  origimd  and  favourite  scheme.  Th»  . 
still  engrossed  his  thoughts ;  and  either  from  his  own 
observations  in  his  voyage  to  Paria,  or  from  some  ob» 
scure  hint  of  the  natives,  or  f  rcfm  the  accounts  giveo 
by  Bastidas  and  De  la  Cosa  of  their  expeditions^  he 
conceived  an  <^inionthat,  beyond  the  continent  of  Amer« 
ica,  there  was  a  sea  which  extended  to  the  East  Indies^ 
and  hoped  to  find  some  strait  or  narrow  nexk  of  lan^ 
By  which  a  communication  might  bo  <qiened  with  it  an4 
Ac  part  of  the  ocean  already  luiown.    By  a  very  fbrtu-* 
nate  conjecture,  he  supposed  this  strait  or  isthmus  to  be  . 
situated  near  the  gulf  of  Darlen.     FqU  of  this  idea, 
though  he  waainiow  of  an  advanced  age,  worn  o«rt  vMk 
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tatigv^f  and  broken  irith  ktirmitiest  he  offered,  with  the 
aiaerity  of  a  yooAftil  adventurer,  to  undertake  a  voyage 
vbiek  would  aseertain  this  important  point,  and  perfeet 
the  grand  seheme  wMch  from  the  beginning  he  propos- 
ed to  aeeomplidi.  'Several  eireumstanees  eoneurred  in 
diapering  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  lend  a  favourable 
ear  to  this  proposal.  They  were  glad  to  have  the  pre- 
text of  any  honouraUe  employment  for  removing  from 
eoiHPt  a  man  vridi  whose  demands  they  deemed  it  impoli- 
tie  to  eomply,  and  whose  serviees  it  was  indeeent  to  ne* 
^meL  Though  unwilling  to  reward  Columbus,  they 
werm  not  insensible  to  his  merit,  and  firom  their  experi* 
enee  of  his  skill  and  eonduet,  had  reason  to  give  eredit 
to  his-  eonjeetures,  and  to  ecmfide  in  his  snceess*  To 
these  considerations,  a  third  must  be  added  of  still 
more  (Powerful  influenee.  About  this  time  the  Portu- 
guese fleet,  under  Gabral,  arrited  from  the  Indies ;  and, 
hy  the  riefeness  of  its  cargo,  gave  the  people  of  Europe 
a  more  perfeet  idea  than  they  had  hitfaterto  been  able  to 
form,  af  the  opulence  and  fertility  of  the  east  The 
Portuguese  ^id  been  more  fortunate  in  their  discove- 
ries than  the  Spaniards.  They  had  opened  a  communis 
eation  -yfHh  countries  where  industry,  arts,  and  elegance 
flouridiedi  and  where  commerce  had  been  longer  es- 
tablishedy  and  carried  to  greater  extent,  than  in  any  re* 
gion  of  the  earth.  Their  first  voyages  thither  yielded 
immediate  as  well  as  vast  returns  of  profit,  in  commodi- 
ties ciEtremely  precious  and  in  great  request.  Lisbon 
beean^  immediately  the  seat  of  commerce  and  wealth ; 
while  Spain  had  only  the  expectation  of  remote  benefit^ 
and  of  future  gain,  from  the  we^em  world.  Nothing, 
the«,  eould  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  than 
Columbua^s  ofier  to  conduct  them  to  the  east,  by  a  route 
whieh  he  expected  to  be  short^^  as  well  as  less  danger- 
ous, than  that  whli^h  the  Portuguese  had  taken.  Even 
Ferdinand  was  roused  by  such  a  prospect,  and  warmly 
api^ved  of  the  undertaking. 
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$LXXXIY.  But  interesting  as  the    object  of    this 
Toyage  was  to  the  nation^  Columbus  could  procure  oalgr 
four  small  barks^  the  largest  of  ivhioh  did  not  e:^eeed 
fteventy  tons  in  burdJen>  for  performing  it.    Aceustomed 
to  brave  danger^  and  to  engage  in  arduous  undertaikJui^ 
^ith  inadequate  force,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  tke 
command  of  this  pitiful  squadron.     His  brother  Bat- 
tholomew,  and  his  second  son  Ferdinand^  the  historiaii 
of  his  actions,  accompanied  him.    He  sailed  from  Ca- 
diz on  the  ninth  of  May,   and  touched,  as  usual  at  tlus 
Canary  islands ;  from  thence  he  proposed  to  have  stood 
directly  for  the  continent ;  but  his  largest  yessel  was  so 
clumsy  and  unfit  for  senrice,  as  constrained  him  to  beai' 
away  for  Hispaniola,  in  hopes  of  exchanging  her  for 
some  ship  of  the  fleet  that  had  carried  out  Oraadai 
Mlbten  he  arrived  at  St  Domingo,'*^  he  found  ei^teea  of 
these  ships  ready  loaded,  and  on  the  point  of  departing 
for  Spain.    Columbus  immediately  acquainted  the  gOT- 
emor  with  the  destination  of  his  voyage,  and  the  aeeli 
dent  which  had  obliged  him  to  alter  his  route.     He  re- 
quested permission  to  enter  the  harbour,  not  only  that 
he  might  negotiate  the  exchange  of  his  ship^  but  that  he 
might  take  shelter  during  a  violent  hurricane^  of  which 
h^   discerned  the  approa^  from  rarions  prognostics^ 
which  his  experience  and  sagacity  had  taught  Um  to 
observe.    On  that  account,  he  advised  him  likewise  to 
put  off  some  days  the  departure  of  the  fleet  bound  f^r 
Spain.    But  Ovando  refused  his  request,  and  despisod 
his  counsel.     Under  circumstances  in  which  hamanitj 
would  have  afforded  refuge  to  a  stranger,  Columbus  wa^ 
ilenied  admittance  into  a  country  of  which  he  had  dis- 
covered the  existence  and  acquired  the  possessfoii;    Ui^ 
salutary  warning  which  merited  the  greatest  attentioa, 
was  regarded  as  the  dream  of  a  visidnary  pn^het,  who 
arrogantly  pretended  to  predict  an  event  beyond  ihm 

♦  June  29. 
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teaeh  af  haman  1b«>esight.    liie  fleet  set  sail  for  Spain. 
Next  Bight  the  hurricane  came  qk  with  dreadful  impe- 
tttoslty.    Colmnbus^  aware-  of  the  danger^  took  prei^au* 
tions   agahist  it,  and  saVed  his  little  squadron*    The 
fleet  ^testiiied  foi^  Spain  met  with  the  fate  which  the 
rashness  and  obstinacy  of  its  eomn^anders  deserved*    Of 
eig^te^Q  ddps  two  or  three  onlj  escsqied.     In  this  gen- 
eral wreek  perished  BoTadiUa>  RoIdan»  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  aetive  in  perseeut* 
ing  Columbus  and  oppressing  the  Indians.     Together 
with  themselTesy  all  the  wealth  which  they  had  acquir- 
ed by  their  injustice  :um1  cruelty  was  swallowed  up.     It 
exceeded  in  Value  two  hundred  thousand  pesos;  an  im- 
mense sum  at  that  period^   and  sufficient  not  only  to 
\mre  screened  them  from  any  scYcre  scrutiny  iato  their 
eondncty  but  to  have  secured  them  a  gracious  reception 
in  die  Spanish  court  .  Annrng  the  ships  that  escaped^ 
one  had  on  board  all  the  effects  of  Columbus  which  had 
bcM  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  his  fortune.     Histo- 
riimsy    struck  with  the  exact  diserimlnation.  of  charac- 
« tersy  a»  well  as  the  ^st  distribution  of  rewards  and 
pnatriinaents^  conspicuous  in  those  eventss  universally  at- 
tribute them  to  an  immediate  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  iiyur- 
ed  maok^  and  to  punish  the  oppressors  of  an  innocent 
pec^.      Upon  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  race  of 
men^  wlno  were  witnesses  of  this>Dccurrence9  it  made  a 
different  impression.    From  an    cqpinion  which  vulgar 
^lAniration  is  apt  to  entertain  with  respect  to  persons 
who  have  distinguished  tbemselvcs  by  thck  sagacity  and 
iwveniionsy  they  believed  Columbus  to  be  possessed  of 
supernatural. powers,  and  imagined  that  he  had  conjured 
up  this  dreadful  storm  by  magieal  art  and  incantations, 
in  order  to  be  avenged  of  his  enemies."^ 

»  Oviedo,  lib.  iiL  c,  7,  9.    Herrera,  dea.  1.  Vb*  r^^  1>  2. 
life  of  ColmnbuS)  c.  39. 
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$L!£XXV.  (3oIumb09  soon  leftHispaniola^  where,  he 
met  with  sueh  an  inhospitable  reception^  and  stood  to- 
wairds  the  continent.'*  After  a  tedious  and  dangerovs 
Toyage  he  discovered  Guanaia^  an  island  not  &r  distant 
from  the  coast  of  Honduras.  There  he  had  an  interriew 
with  some  inhabitants  of  the  continent^  who  arrtred  in  a 
large  canoe.  They  appeared  to  be  a  people  more  eiTil* 
izedy  and  who  had  made  greater  progress  in  the  know^ 
ledge  of  useful  arts,  than  any  whom  he  bad  hitherto  dl»* 
covered.  In  return  to  the  inquiries  which  the  Spaniards 
made,  with  their  usual  eagerness  concerning  the  places 
where  the  Indians  got  the  gold  which  they  wore  by  w^y 
of  ornament,  they  directed  them  to  countries  situated 
io  the  west,  in  which  gold  was  found  in  sn6h  profusion, 
that  it  was  applied  to  the  most  common  uses.  Instead 
of  steering  in  quest  of  a  country  so  inviting,  which 
Would  have  conducted  him  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan 
to  the  rich  empire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was  so  bent 
upon  his  favourite  scheme  of  finding  out  the  strait 
which  he  supposed  to  eommunicate  with  the  Indian 
ocean,  that  he  bore  away  to  the  east  towardi  tlie  gulf 
of  Darien.  In  this  navigation  he  discovered  all  the 
coast  of  the  continent  from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dies,  to  a 
hitrbour  which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  seeurily,  he 
called  Porto  Bello.  Re  searched^  in  vain,  for  the  im-» 
aginary  strait,  through  which  he  expected  to  make  his 
way  into  an  unknown  sea ;  and  though  he  went  on  shore 
several  times,  and  advaneed  into  the  country,  he  did 
not  penetrate  so  far  as  to  cross  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  separates  the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  great 
southern  ocean.  He  was  so  much  delighted,  however^ 
with  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  conceived  such  an 
idea  of  its  wealth,  from  the  specimens  of  gold  produced 
by  the  natives,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  a  small  colony 
upon  the  river  Belem,  in  the  provinee  of  Teragua,  un- 

•  July  U. 
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4jeF  the  eommami  of  hji«  iNrothery  aad  to  return  Uaudf  to 
Spain;  in  order  to  procure  what  was  requisite  for  reu- 
de^riiig  tbe  establishment  permanent.  But  the  unfov« 
iBmable  spirit  of  the  peoj^e  under  his  eominand,  depriv- 
jtd  Coliunbus  of  the  glory  of  planting  the  first  colony  on 
the  continent ,  of  America.  Their  insolence  and  rf^pa- 
eiottjuiess  pr<^Toked  the  natives  to  take  arms^  and  a» 
these  "w^re  a  more  hardy  and  warlike  race  of  men  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  they  cut  off  part  of  th^ 
Spani^U^s^  and  obliged  the  rest  to  abandon  |i  station 
"vljloh  wi^  found  to  be  untenable.'*' 

^LXXXn.  This  repulse,  the  first  that  the  Spaniards 
met  with  from  any  of  the* American  nations,  was  not 
liie  only  misfortune  thi^t  befeL  Columbus ;  it  was  follow- 
ed by  a  suec^ession  of  all  the  disasters  to  which  naviga- 
tiott  is  eiLpos^d.  Furious  hurricanes,  with  yiolent  storms 
of  thunder  ^vA  lightning,  threatened  his  leaky  Tcsseb 
with  destruction  ;  while  his  discontented  crew,  exhau^ 
«d  with  fatigue,  and  destitute  of  [Revisions,  was  unwil- 
Ung  or  unable,  to  execute  his  commands.  One  oi  his 
^hips  perished;  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  another,  aa 
Mi^  for  service ;  and  with  tJie  two  w^ch  reniained,  he 
quitted  that  part  of  the  eonthient,  which  in  his  angnish 
he  named  the  Coast  of  Vexation,!  and  bore  away  for 
Hispaniola.  New  distresses  awaited  him  in  this  voyage. 
He  W9IS  driven  bacdL  by  a  vidient  tempest  from  the  coast 
.  0i  Cttbar  H%  8Mp»  f«U  f^^  ^^  ^^^  another,  and  were 
80  much  shattered  by  the  shock,  that  with  the  utmost 
diflkinhy  thfjy  reached  Jamaica,  where  he  was  obliged 
i^  run  them  aground,  to  jNrevent  them  from  sinking.^ 
The  measure  rf  his  calamities  seenied  now  to  be  full. 
Jit  was  east  ashore  upon  sm  island  at  a  considerable 

♦  Hotw«i«  dec  1.  Mb.  y.  c.  5,  etc.     life  of  CoJumbuf  c  a9| 
etc.    Ovicdo,  lib.  ui.  c.  9. 
t  La  Costa  ^  los  <^antnstes. 
f  June  24. 
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distaiH^  from  the  only  senttlement  of  the   Spaniards  u< 
America.    His  ships  were  riiined  beyond  the  possihiiity 
of  being  repaired.    To  eonvey  an  account  of  his  sitoa- 
tion  to  Hispaniola,  appeared  impracticable ;  and  ynth* 
out  this  it  was  rain  to  expect  relief.     His  genius,  fer- 
tile in  resources,  and  most  vigorous  in   those  perilous 
extremities  when  feeble  minds  abandon  themselves  to 
despair^  discovered  the  only  expedient  which  itforded 
any  prospect  of  deliverance.     He  had  recourse  to  the 
hospitable  kindness  of  the  natives,  who  considering  the 
Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  were  eager^ 
on  every  occasion  to  mimster  to  their  wants.     From  - 
them  he  obtained  two  of  their  canoes,  each  formed  .out 
of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree  hollowed  with  fire,  and  so 
missh^ien  and  awkward  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of 
boats.   In  these,  which  were  fit  only  for  creeping  idong 
the  coast,   or  crossing  from  ime  side  of  a  bay  to  ano- 
ther, Mendez,  a  Spaniard,  and  Fieschi,  a  Genoese,  two 
gentlemen  particularly  attached  to  Columbus,  gallantly 
offi)red  to  set  out  for  Hispaniola,  upon  a  voyage  of  abow 
thirty  leagues.*    This  they  aoeomplished  in  ten  day^ 
after   surmounting   ineredible   dangers,  and  enduring 
such  fatigues,  that  several  of  the  Indians,  who  aceompa- 
nfed  them,  sunk  under  it  and  died.     The  sUtention  paid 
to  them  by  the  governor  of  Hispaniola,  was  neitiber  sueh 
as  their  courage  merited,  nor  the  distress  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  they  came  reqmred.    Ovando,  from 
a  mean  jealousy  of  Columbus,  was  afraid  of  allowing 
him  to  set  foot  in  the  island  under  Ids  goveniment. 
This  ungenerous  passion  hardened  his  heart  against  eve- 
ry tender  sentiment,  which  reflection  upon  the  services 
and  misfortunes  of  that  great  man,  or  compassion  for 
Us  own  fellow-citizens  involved  in  the  same  calamities  • 
must  have  excited,     Mendez  and  Fiesehi  spent  eight 

•Oi^edo,  lib,  ill,  c.  9. 
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iftonths  ill  solieitiog  relief  for  their  eomvuuider  mid  as* 
sociates^  nitboat  any  prospeet  of  obtainiiig  it 

$  LXXXYIL  During^  jthis  period,  Tarious  passioifii 
agitated  the  nand  of  Qolombus  and  hi»  eompanions  ia 
ftdirersity;  At  first  die  expeotattoa  pf  speedy  delirer* 
anee,  from  the  suecess  of  Mendez  and  Fiesehi's  voy^ 
age,  eheered  the  spirits  of  the  most  desponding*  After 
some  time  the  more  timorous  began  to  soqiect  that  they 
had  miscarried  in  their  daring  attempt  At  length,  even 
the  most  sanguine  eoncluded  that  they  had  perished* 
The  ray  of  hope  vrhieh  had  broke  in  upon  them,  made 
their  condition  appear  now  more  dismal.  Despair, 
heightened  by  disajqiointment,  settled  in  erery  breast 
Their  last  resonroe  had  ikiled,  and  nothing  remained 
hat  the  prospect  of  ending  their  miserable  days  among 
naked  savages,  far  from  their  country  and  their  friends. 
The  seamen,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  rose  fai  open  mu- 
tiny, threatened  the  life  of  Columbus,  -whom  they  re- 
proached as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities,  seized  ten 
canoes,  which  he  had  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and 
despising  his  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  made  off 
with  them  to  a  distant  part  of  the  islud.  At  the  same 
thne  the  natives  murmured  at  the  long  residence  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  country.  As  Aeir  industry  was  not 
greater  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in  Hispaniola, 
like  them  they  found  the  burden  of  supporting  so  many 
strangers  to  be  altogether  intolerable.  They  began  to 
bring  in  provisions  with  reluetance,  they  Airnished  them 
with  a  sparing  hand,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  those 
supplies  altogether.  Such  a  resolution  must  have  been 
quickly  fhtal  to  the  Spaniards.  Their  safety  depended 
upon  the  good-will  of  the  Indians ;  and  unless  they  could 
reviye  the  admiration  and  reverence  with  whiehthat 
simple  peiople  had  at  first  beheld  them,  destruotien  was 
unavoidable.  Though  the  licentious  proceedings  of  the 
mutineers  had,  in  a  great  measure,  efbced  those  im« 
pressions  whieh  hadl^enso  fiivoundUe  to  the  l^n* 
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iaJt^  the  ingmiuty  i^  Columlras  sugf^ested  »  hafpy  ar- 
tifice, ths^t  not  only  restored  but  heightened  the  high 
opipum  vflmh  the  ladians  had  orlgUially  entertained  of 
them^  By  Ms  skill  in  astronomy  he  knew  that  there 
^aff  shortly  to  jbe  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon*  He  asr 
sembled  fUl  the  principal  persons  of  the  district  around 
hiia  on  the  day  before  it  happened^  and,  after  reproaeh- 
lug  them  for  their  fickleness  in  withdrawing  their  afieo<- 
tio|i  ami  assistance  from  men  whom  they  had  lately  reyepr 
od»  he  told  them»  that  the  Spaniards  were  senrants  of  tb^ 
Giett  ^irit  who  dwicUs  in  heaTen,  who  made  and  goverttt 
the  worid ;  that  he,  offended  at  their  refusing  to  support 
W^9>  vko  were  the  ol\|ects  of  his  peculiar  favoni> 
was  preparing  to  punish  this  crime  with  exemplary  se- 
Tetitff  apd  that  very  night  the  moon  should  withhold 
ber  light,  and  aj^ear  oi  a  bloody  hue,  as  a  s{gn  of  th^ 
IKyioe  wrath,  and  an  em]l>lem  of  the  repgeance  ready 
to  fall  tqHin  tbenu  To  this  marvellous  prediction  soqie 
of  them  listened  with  the  qureless  indifference  pecuUw 
to  the  people  of  America ;  others,  with  the  credulous 
llfutoiiishmcnt  natural  to  barbarians.  But  wheii  the  meoii 
began  gradual^  to  be  darkened,  and  at  length  appeared 
ef  a  ircd  ecdour  aU  were  struck  with  terror*  They  m^ 
with  consternation  to  their  houses,  and  returalog'  in* 
ftaqtly  to  Columbus  loaded  with  provisions,  threw  them 
fut  his  feet,  conjuring  him  ix^  intercede  with  ike  Great 
Spirit  to  avert  the  destruction  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  Columbus,  seeming  to  be  moved  by  their 
Entreaties,  promised  to  comply  with  their  desire.  The 
eclipse  went  off,  the  moon  recovered  its  splendour,  and 
from  that  day.  the  Spaniards  were  not  only  furnished 
profusely  with  previsions,  but  the  nativ>es  with  sop^rstij 
tJMWs  attention,  avoided  every  thing  that  coi4d  givf 
tkrai  offimee.^ 

*  life  of  Colmubu^  c  103.     Herrer%  dec.  1.  lib.  vL  c  5|  ^ 
u  Hist  )ib.  L  0*  14 


$LJOiJLVilL  Buriiig  those  transaetionSf  tbe  mutla* 
eers  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  pafes  tfver  to  His- 
paniola  in  the  eanoeft  which  they  had  seized.  Bat^ 
from  their  own  miscondnct^  or  the  riolence  of  the  winds 
and  currents^  their  eSbrts  were  fdl  unsneeessfa)*  En*^ 
raged  at  this  disappointment^  they  marehed  towards 
that  part  of  the  island  where  Columhus  remained^ 
ttreatening  him  with  new  insults  and  danger.  While 
they  were  advancing,  an  event  htqipehed,  more  cruel 
6nd  afflicting  than  any  calaniity  which  he  dreaded  from 
them.  The  governor  of  Hispaniola,  whose  mind  was 
sUn  iiUed  with  some  daric  suspicions  of  Columbus,  seiit 
a  small  bark  to  Jamaica,  not  to  deliver  liis  distressed 
countrymen,  but  to  spy  out  their  condition.  Lest  the 
sympathy  of  those  whom  he  employed  should  afibrd 
them  relief  contrary  to  his  intention,  he  gave  the  eom- 
aiand  of  this  vessel  to  Escobar,  an  inveterate  enemy  of 
Colnmbus,  who  adhering  to  his  instructions  with  ma- 
lignant accuracy,  east  anchor  at  some  distance  from  thi» 
kland,  approached  the  shore  in  a  small  boat,  observed 
the  wretched  plight  of  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  lettet 
of  empty  compliments  to  the  admiral,  received  his  an« 
fwcr,  and  departed.  When  the  Spaniards  first  descried 
the  vessel  standing  towards  the  island,  'Cvery  heart  ex« 
ultcdf  as  if  the  long  expeeted  hour  of  their  deliverance 
had  at  length  arftved ;  but  when  it  disappeared  so  sud- 
denly, they  sunk  into  the  deepest  dejection,  and  tU 
their  hopes  died  away*  Columbtis  alone^  though  he 
felt  most  sensibly  fhis  wanton  insult  which  Ovando 
added  to  bis  past  negleet,  retained  such  composure  of 
mind,  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his  follower?*  He  assured 
them,  that  Mendez  and  Fieschi  had  reached  Hispaniola 
in  safety ;  that  they  would  speedily  procure  ships  ii3 
carry  them  off;  but  as  Esoobar^s  vessel  could  not  take 
<hem  all  on  board,  that  he  had  refused  to  go  with  her# 
because  he  wa^  determined  never  to  abamlon  the  faithful 
companions  of  his  distress.    Soothed  with  the  espccta- 
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thm  of  speedy  delivenuiee*  and  deligkted  with  Ms  ap- 
parent generosity  in  attending  more  to  tlmr  preserra- 
tion  than  to  his  own  safety,  their  spirits  remed,  and  he 
regained  their  eonfidenee."^ 

Without  this  eonfldencet  he  eonld  not  hare  resisted 
the  mutineers,  who  were  now  at  hand.  All  his  endea- 
vours to  reelaim  those  desperate  men  had  no  effect  bat 
to  increase  their  frenzy.  Their  demands  became  eyery 
day  more  extravagant,  and  their  intentions  more  videot 
and  bloody.  The  common  safe^  rendered  it  necessargr 
to  oppose  them  with  open  force.  Columbus,  who  had 
been  long  afflicted  with  the  gout,  could  Aot  take  tko 
field.  His  brother,  the  adelantado,  marched  agaiaal 
tbenuf  They  quickly  met.  The  mutineers  rejected 
with  scorn  terms  of  accommodation,  which  were  onae 
more  oflfered  them,  and  rushed  on  boldly  to  the  atta^« 
They  feU  not  upon  an  enemy  unprepared  to  receive 
them.  In  the  first  shock,  several  of  their  most  daring 
kaders  were  slain.  The  adelantado,  whose  strengtk 
was  equal  to  his  courage,  closed  with  their  captaki, 
wouhded,  disarmed,  and  took  him  prisoner.^  At  sight  of 
this,  the  rest  fled  with  a  dastardly  fear,  suitable  to  their 
former  insolence.  Soon  after,  they  submitted  in  a  bo^ 
to  CSolnmbus,  and  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solenut 
oaths  to  obey  all  his  commands.  Hardly  was  tranquil- 
lity  re-established,  when  the  ships  appeared,  whose  ar- 
rival Columbus  had  promised  with  great  address,  thou^ 
he  could  foresee  it  with  little  certainty.  With  trans-* 
ports  of  joy,  the  Spaniards  quitted  an  island  in  which 
the  unfeeling  jealousy  of  Ovando  had  suffered  them  to 
languish  above  a  year,  exposed  to  misery  in  all  its  vari- 
ous forms. 

*  Life  of  Cohunbus)  Cv  104.    Herrera^  dec.  1.  Ub.  vi.  c.  17* 

t  May  30. 

t  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  107.    HexTcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  11. 


$LXXXIX.  %Vhen  they  arHred  at  St.  Domingo^*  th^ 
gorenfori  with  ike  mean  artifice  of  a  nilgai*  mnd,  ihsA 
kdbours  to  atone  for  insoienee  by  serrility^  fawned  en 
the  man  whom  he  enried^  and  had  attempted  to  nUii 
He  receired  Columbns  wHh  the  most  studied  respeet> 
lodged  Mm  in  his  own  honse,  and  distingaished  liim 
with  erery  mark  of  honoai^.  But  amidst  those  over^ 
lusted  demonstrations  of  regard,  he  could  ndt  eoieeal  tbo 
hati*ed  and  malignity  latent  in  his  hearts  He  set  at '  li- 
berty the  captain  of  the  mutiheersy  whom  Columbus 
had  brought,  over  in  chains,  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes^ 
and  threatened  such  as  had  adhered  to  the  admiral  with 
proceeding  to  a  judicial  inquiry  into  their  conduct*  Co^* 
lumbns  submitted  in  siLence  to  what  he  could  not  re- 
dress ;  but  discoTcred  an  extreme  impatience  to  quit  a. 
eowitcy  which  wa«  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  man  who 
had  treated  him,  on  crery  occasion,  with  inhumanity  and 
kijustiee.  His  preparations  were  soon  finished,  and  he  set 
sail  for  Spain  with  two  ships*!  Disasters  similar  to  those 
idmh  had  aceomp^iied  him  through  life^  contioued  to 
pursue  him  to  the  end  of  his  eareei'.  One  of  his  vesscU 
being  disabled  was  soon  farmed  back  to  Stw  Domingo ;  the 
other  shattered  by  riolent  storms,^  sailed  seven  hundred 
leagues  with  jury-masts>  and  reached  with  difllculty  tb4 
port  of  Sti  Lucar4  $ 

$  XG.  There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  the 
most  fatal  that  could  have  be&llen  him^  and  which  com* 
pletcd  his  misfortunes^  This  was  the  death  of  his.  pat- 
roness queen  IsabeUa^  in  whose  justice,  humanity,  and 
£Eivour,  he  confided  as  his  last  resource.  None  now  re- 
mained to  redress,  his  wrongs,  ot  to  reward  him  for  his 
services  and  sufferings,  but  Ferdinand,  who  had  so  lon^ 
opposed  and  so  often  injured  him.  To  solicit  a  prince 
thus  prejudiced  against  him,  was  an  occupation  no  less 

*  Au^st  18.  t  September  12.  f  December. 

§  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  108.    Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  Hb.  vL  c.  13. 
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irksome  tlran  hopeless.     In  ihis^  howerer f  was  Colnm* 
bus  doomed  to  employ  the  elose  of  his  days*     As  sooa 
as  his  health  was  in  some  degree  re-established,  he  re- 
paired to  court  I  and  though  he  was  reeeited  there  with 
«iyflity  barely  decent,  he  plied  Ferdinand  with  petition 
after  petition^  demanding  the  -punishment  of  his  ojqiiresp 
sors^  and  the  restitntion  of  all  the  privileges  bestowed 
npon   him   by  the  capitulation  of  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-two.    Ferdinand  amused  liim  with 
fair  words  and  unmeaning  promises.    Instead  of  grant- 
ing his  claims,  he  proposed  expedients  in  order  to  ^ekide 
them,  and  spun  out  the  affair  with   such  apparent  art, 
as  plainly  discovered  his  intention  that  it  shoald  never 
be  terminated.    The  declining  health  of  Columbus  flat- 
tered Ferdinand  with  the  hopes  of  being  soon  delivered 
from  an  importunate  suitor,  and  encouraged  him  to  per- 
severe in  this  illiberal  plan.     Nor  was  he  deeded  in 
his  expectations.    Disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  of  t 
monarch  whom  he  had  served  with  such  fidelity  and  sue^ 
oess,  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  and  hardships  which  he 
had  endured,   and  broken  with  the  infirmities  wUeh 
these  had  brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  his  life  at 
VaUadolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  six,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.    He 
died  with  a  composure  of  mind  suitable  to  the  magnani- 
mity which  distinguished  his  character,  and  with  senti- 
snents  of  piety  becoming  that  supreme  respect  for  reli- 
gion, which  he  manifested  in  every  occurrence  of  hit 
life.# 

*  life  of  Cdumbusy  c  108.    Herrtray  dec.  1.  lib^  vL  e.  I3k 
14,  15. 
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§  L  While  Columbus  was  employed  iu  his  last  voy. 
agey  several  events  worthy  of  notice  hiqipened  in  His- 
paniola*  The  eolo^y  there,  the  parent  and  nurse  of  ^ 
the  subsequent  establishments  qf  Spain,  in  the  New 
World,  gradually  acquired  the  form  of  a  regular  and 
prosperous  society.  The  humane  solicitude  of  Isabella 
to  protect  the  Indians  from  oppression,  and  particularly  ' 
the  proclamation,  by  which  the  Bpaniards  were  prohi- 
bited to  comppl  tbom  to  work,  retarded,  it  is  true,  for 
some  time,  the  progress  of  improvement.  Th^  natives, 
who  considered  exempt|on  from  toil  as  supreme  felicity, 
scorned  every  allurement  and  reward  by  which  they  were 
invited  to  labour.  Tfa^  Spaniititb  had  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  hands  either  to  work  the  mines  or  to  eulti- 
Tate  the  soil.  Several  of  the  first  colonists,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  service  of  the  Indiana,  quitted 
the  island,  when  deprived  of  those  instruments,  without 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  carry  on  any  operation. 
Many  of  the  new  settlers  v^iio  i^me  over  with  Ovando> 
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were  seized  with  the  distempers  peenliar  te  the  dunate, 
and  in  a  short  spaee  above  a  thousand  of  tkem  died.  At 
the  same  timcy  the  exaeting  one  half  of  the  product  4t 
the  mines  as  the  royal  share^  was  found  to  be  a  demand 
so  exorbitant^  that  no  adrenturers  would  engi^  to  work 
diem  upon  such  terms.  In  order  to  save  the  colony 
from  ruiuy  Ovando  ventured  to  relax«the  rigour  of  the 
royal  edicts.  He  made  a  new  distribution  of  the  Indi* 
ans,  among  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  them  to  labour* 
for  a  stated  time,  in  digging  the  mines,  or  in  cultivat-* 
ing  the  ground ;  but,  in  order  to  screeh  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  having  subjected  them  again  to  servi* 
tude,  he  enjoined  their  masters  to  pay  them  a  certain 
sum,  as  the  price  of  their  work.  Me  reduced  the  royal 
share  of  tlie  gold  found  in  the  mines,  from  one  half  to 
the  third  part,  and  soon  after  lowered  it  to  a  fifth,  at 
which  it  long  remained.  Notwithstanding  Isabella's  ten- 
,  dcr  concern  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  Jndians,  and 
Ferdinand's  eagerness  to  improve  the  voyvl  revenue, 
Ovswdo  persuaded  the  court  to  approve  of  both  these  re- 
gulations.* 

§11.  But  the  Indians,  after  enjoying  respite  from  op- 
pression, though  during  a  short  interval,  now  felt  the 
yoke  of  tMH|dage  to  be  so  galling,  that  they  made  seve- 
ral attempts  to  vindicate  their  own  liberty.  This  the 
Spaniards  considered  as  rebellimi,  and  took  arms  in  or* 
der  to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  "When  war  is  carried 
on  between  nations  whose  state  of  improvement  is  in 
any  degree  similar,  the  means  of  defence  bear  some 
proportion  to  those  employed  in  the  attack ;  and  in  this 
equal  c<mtest  such  efforts  must  be  made,  such  talents 
are  dt«qplayed,  and  such  passions  roused,  as  exhibit  man- 
kind to  view  in  a  situation  no  less  striking  than  interest- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  noblest  functions  of  history,  to  ob- 
serve and  to  delineate  men>  at  a  juncture  when  their 

^  f  Hexrera^  dec.  1^  lib.  v«  c,  % 
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wAah  Mt  most  Tiolently  agitatod,  ^nd  all  their  powers 
imd  pauioflfl  are  ealled  forth.  Henoe  the  operations  of 
lrar>  and  the  struggles  between  eontending  statesy  haTe 
keen  deemed  by  historians^  aaeient  as  well  as  mod^n^  a 
capital  and  importwt  article  in  the  annals  of  human  ae- 
lions*  But  in  a  eontest  between  naked  savages  and  one 
of  the  most  warlike  of  the  European  nations^  where 
leienee,  eourage^  and  discipline  on  one  side^  were  op* 
posed  by  ignoranee^  timidity^  and  disorder  on  the  other* 
a  paHieular  detail  of  events  wl^uld  be  as  unpleasant  as 
nninstruetire.  If  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  the 
Indians  had  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  humanity^  had 
softened  the  pride  of  superiority  into  eompassion^  and 
had  induced  them  to  improve  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  instead  of  oppressing  them^  some  sudden  acts  of 
violence,  like  the  too  rigorous  chastisements  of  impa-- 
tient  instructors,  might  have  been  related  without  hor* 
rour.  But,  unfortunately,  this  consciousness  of  superi- 
oriiy  operated  in  a  different  manner.  The  Spaniards 
were  advanced  so  far  beyond  the  native^  of  ^^merica,  in 
improvement  of  every  kind,  that  they  viewed  them  witlj 
contempt.  They  conceived  the  Americans  to  be  animals 
of  an  infcriour  nature,  who  were  not  entitled  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  men.  In  peace,  they  subjected 
them  to  servitude.  In  war,  they  paid  no  regard  to 
those  laws,  which,  by  a  tacit  <>onvention  between  eon- 
tending  nations,  regulate  hostility,  and  set  some  bounds 
to  its  rage.  They  considered  them  not  as  men  fighting 
in  defence  of  their  liberty,  but  as  slaves,  who  had  re^ 
volted  against  their  masters.  Tiieir  Caziqnes^  when  tar 
ken^  were  eondenmed,  like  the  leaders  of  baadittit  to 
the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  punishments,  and  all 
their  subjects^  without  regarding  the  distinction  of  ranks 
«slaUished  among  them,  were  reduced  to  the  same  state 
of  abject  slavery.  With  such  a  spirit  and  sentiments 
w^re  hostilities  carried  on  against  the  cazique  of  Higuey, 
t  proviaee  at  the  eastern  extremiljr  ^T  the  island.    Thii 


war  was  oecarioned  by  the  fetHdj  of  the  l^aniardi^  in 
violating  a  treaty  whieh  they  had  made  with  the  natireg^ 
and  it  was  terminated  by  hanging  up  the  eazique^  who 
defended  his  people  with  braTery  so  Ikr  superionr  to 
that  of  his  eountrymen,  as  entitled  him  to  a  better  fkte.* 
$  UL  The  eonduet  of  Orando^  in  another  part  of  the 
island^  was  still  more  treaelierons  and  emeL  The 
proyince  aneiently  named  Xaragna^  whieh  extend  from 
the  fbrtlle  plain  where  Leogane  is  now  situated,  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island,  was  sul^eet  to  a  fe- 
male eazique,  named  Anaeoana,  highly  respected  by  the 
natiyes.  She,  from  that  partial  fondness  with  whieh  tlte 
women  of  America  were  attached  to  the  Europeans,  (the 
cause  of  which  shall  be  afterwards  explained,)  had  al- 
ways courted  the  friendship  of  the  Spaniards,  and  load- 
ed them  with  beneftts.  But  some  of  the  adherents  of 
Boldan  having  settled  in  her  country,  were  so  much  ex- 
aqierated  at  her  endeayouring  to  restrain  tlieir  excesses, 
tliat  they  accused  her  of  haying  formed  a  plan  to  throw 
off  this  yoke  and  to  exterminate  the  Spaniards*  Oyando, 
diough  he  knew  well  what  little  credit  was  due  to  such 
profligate  men,  marched,  without  further  inquirj4  to- 
wards Xaragua,  with  three  hundred  foot  and  seyenty 
horsemen.  To  prevent  the  Indians  from  taking  alarm 
at  this  liiostile  appearance,  he  gave  oat  that  his  sole  itt« 
tcntion  vas  to  visit  Anacoana,  to  whom  his  countiymen 
had  hetn  so  much  indebted,  in  the  most  respectful  man- 
ner^  and  to  n&gulate,  with  her,  the  mode  of  levying  the 
ttibute  payable  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Amaeoanaf  in 
order  to  receive  this  illustrious  guest  with  due  hbnouiv 
assenbled  the  princip&l  men  in  her  dominions,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred,  and  advancing  at  the  head  of 
these,  accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of  persons  of  !&• 
fi^riour  rank,  she  welcomed  Ovando  with  songs  and  dan- 
ces^ according  to  the  mode  of  the  country,  and  conduct- 

•  Herrera,  dec  U  Eb.  vL  c  ^,  10. 
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ed  Urn  to  the  place  of  hcp  residenec.  There  he  was 
feasted  for  some  days,  with  all  the  kindness  of  simple 
hospitality^  and  amused  with  the  games  and  spectacles 
usual  among  the  Americans  upon  occasions  of  mirth 
and  festivity.  But,  amidst  the  securily  which  this  inspir- 
ed^ Ovando  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  his  un- 
suspicious entel*tainer  and  her  sut]{jects ;  and  the  mean 
perfidy  with  which  he  executed  this  scheme,  equalled 
his  barbarity  in  forming  it.  Under  colour  of  exhibiting 
to  the  Indians  the  parade  of  an  European  tournament, 
he  advanced  with  his  troops,  in  battle  array,  towards 
Ac  house  in  which  Anacoana  imd  the  ehiefs  who  at'^ 
tended  her  were  assembled.  The  infantry  took  posses* 
sion  of  all  the  avenues  which  led  to  the  village.  The 
horsemen  encompassed  the  house.  These  movements 
were  the  oltject  of  admiration  without  any  mixture  of 
fear,  until,  upon  a  signal  which  had  been  concerted,  die 
Spaniards  suddenly  drew  their  swords,  and  rushed  upon 
the  Indians,  defenceless,  and  astonished  at  an  act  of 
treachery  which  exceeded  the  conception  of  undesigning 
men.  In  a  moment  Anacoana  was  secured.  All  her 
attendants  were  seized  and  bound.  Fire  was  set  to  the 
house;  and,  without  examination  or  conviction,  all  these 
unhappy  persons,  the  most  illustrious  in  their  own 
•country,  were  consumed  in  the  flamesr.  Anacoana  was 
reserved  for  a  more  ignominious  fate.  She  was  carried 
in  chains  to  St.  Domingo,  and,  after  the  formality  of  a 
trial  before  Spanish  judges,  she  was  condemned,  upon 
the  evidence  of  those  very  men  who  had  betrayed  her,  to 
be  publicly  hanged.'^' 

$  ly.  Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious  treats- 
ment  of  their  priheipal  nobles,  who  were  objects  of 
their  highest  reverence/  the  people  in  all  the  provinees 

•  OiiedO}  fib.  iU.  c.  12.  Herrera,  deci  1.  lib.  vL  c.  4,  Ovie- 
do,  lib.  iiL  c.  l^.  Rdacion  de  destru^rc.  de  laa  tudias,  per  J^art* 
de  las  Casas,  p.  8. 


of  Bi^pfmklA  triHsii^  without  &rther  n^iMaai^m*  to 
tbe  Spaaiaii  yoke«  Upon  the  d^ath  of  Is^MH  all  th^ 
fegulatmis  teaiUflg  ta  mitigate  the  rigqttp  of  tlieir  sev^ 
ntode  were  foiyottoii*  The  sinaU  gratii%  paid  to  themi 
aa  th^  pfu»  of  their  labour,  was  withdrawn ;  aud  at  tho 
same  time  the  tasks  iiopos^d  upon  them  were.ineiwaied. 
Chraodo^  without  ai^  restraiiit^  .d^trUmt(sd  ipdiaiis 
taaei^  hi»  friends  in  the  isladdL.  Ferdinand^  to  ^hont 
the  ^tteen  had  left  by  will  one  half  of  the  reveaa^  arising 
from  the  settlements  inthe^NewWerUU  conferred  grants 
of  a.  similar  oature  upon  his  couriiers^  as  the  least  ei^ 
pf5asive  med^  of  rewarding  their  fierviee^  They  farmed 
out  the  Iiidians^  of  whom  they  were  rendered  proprie^ 
tors^  to  their  eountiyn^n  settled  in  Hispaniclaf  and 
that  wretched  people  being  eouqpelled  to  labour  in  ord^ 
to  satisfy  the  rapaeity  of  hotb>  tbe  ex^tions  of  theiia 
Qffite%8QT»  no  longer  knew  ao^  bounds.  But,  barbar- 
ima  as  their  policy  was^  and  £ital  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hi^paniola^  it  produeed^  for  some  time»  Tery  eonsidera- 
hie  efleets.  By  ealling  forth  the  forc^  of  a  whole  n^- 
tion^  and  eserting  it  in  one  direetiout  the  working  of  th^ 
sUnes  was  carried  on  \n^  amazing  ^rapidity  and  su^ess* 
During  several  years^  the  gold  brought  into  the  royal 
smelting^bouses  in  Hispaoiola  amounted  annually  to  four 
hundred  and  ^ixtj  thousand  pesos^  above  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  whieh>  if  we  attffid  to  t}l0 
great  change  in  the  value  of  mottey  sinee  the  beg|ti(suy9g 
of  the  sixteenth  eentury  to  the  ^sent  times^  tjmfn^  99t 
pear  a  considerable  sunu  Vast  fortunes  were  ^v^^Mf 
of  a  sudden,  by  some.  Others  disiipated  in  oM^UtHtiQiift 
j^fiision  what  they  aeciuired  with  facility.  DwileA 
by  bothy  new  .adventurers  crowded  to  Aineiieikf  wit|L 
the  most  eager  impatieneci  to  share  in  those  treasures 
which  had  enriched  their  eOuntrymen;  and  n^wl$fr* 
standing  the  mortality  oeeasioned  by  the  uahetilthBMfi 
of  the  elimale,  the  colony  Continued  to  inerease^'i^ 

•  Hentra,  doc.  i«  lib.  ?i  c.  1^  etc< 
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$y/OriftBdo  goTeraied  tlie  SpaoSiardd mth  ^n^ii^Aiii  and 
Justice,  not  inferiour  to  the  rigour  with  wbieh  he  treal« 
.  ed  the  Indtaiis.    He  established  equal  laws ;  and,  by 
executing  them  with  impartiality^   accustomed  the  pe<K 
ple  of  the  eolonj  to  reverence  them.  He  founded  serer^il 
new  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  allured 
inhabitants  to  them>  by  the  concession  of  va^us  inoi- 
munities.      He  endeavoured  to  turn  the  attention  ef  the 
Spaniards  ta  some  branch  of  indiistry  more    usefol 
than  that  of  searching  for  gold  in  the  mines.      Somf^ 
slips  of  the  8ugar>-cane  having  been  brought  from  the 
Canary  islands  byway  of  experimentt  they  were  foun^i 
to  thrive  with  soch  increase  in  the  rich  soil  and  warm 
climate  to  which  they  were  transfdanted,  that  the  culti- 
vatioa  of  them  soon  became  an  oli^ect  of  commerce^ 
Extensive  plantations  were  begun  ^  sugar- works^  whiek 
the  Spaniards  called  mipeiiios;  from  the  various  machine* 
ry  employed  in  themt  were  erected,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  manufacture  of  this  oommodi ty  was  the  great  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola,   and  the  most 
considerable  source  of  their  wealth.* 

$  TI.  The  prudent  emkavours  of  Ovando  to  promota 
the  welfare  of  the  colony,  were  powerfully  seconded  Igr 

Ferdinand*  The  large  remittances  which  he  received 
from  the  New  World  opened  bis  eyes,  at  length,  Mith 
respect  to  the  importanee  of  those  discoveries,  which  he 
bad  hitherto  aiSected  to  undervalue.  Fortune,  and  his 
otm  address,  having  now  extricated  him  out  of  those 
difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  involved  hj  the  death 
of  hisqueeny  and  by  his  diq;mtes  with  his  son-in-law 
about  the  government  of  her  dominions,!  he  had  full 
leisure  to  turn  bis  attention  to  the  affairs  of  America* 
To  his  ^<ovident  si^acityt  Spain  is  indebted  for  ma»y 
of  those  regulations  which  gradually  formed  that  sys- 
tem of  profound,  but  jealous  policy^  by  which  she  gov- 

•  Oviedo^  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 
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etns  her  damiiikms  in  the  New  Worid.  He  erected  a 
court,  difltinguliAieci  by  the  title  of  the  dasa  de  ConbrOr 
tecum*  or  Board  of  Trade,  eomposed  of  persoits  em^ 
nent  for  rank  and  abilitfes,  to  irhom  be  committed  tlie 
administration  ^f  Ameriean  aflSuors.  This  bo^  assem- 
bled regularly  in  SeviHe,  and  wa»  invested  viih  a  dis- 
tinct and  extensive  jurisdietion*  He  gave  a  regular  form 
to  eeelesia^eal  government  in  Ameriea  by  nominating 
archbishops^  bish<^s»  deans,  together  witib  dergynien 
of  subordinate  ranks,  to  take  chai^  of  the  Spaniards 
e^tahiished  Ihere^  as  ^ell  as  of  the  natives  vho- should 
embrace  the  christian  faith.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
^^bsequious  devotion^  of  the  Spanish  court  to  the  Papal 
See,  such  was  Fer^naod's  solieitude  to  prevent  ai<y 
foreign  pfowcr  from  claiming  jurisdietion,  or  acquiring 
inituenee,  in  his  fliew  dominions,  that  he  resetved  to.the 
eroivn  of  Spain  the  sole  right  of  patronage  to  the  ^  bene- 
fiees  in  America,  and  st^nilated  that  bo  papal  boll  or 
mandate  should  be  promulgated  tiiere,  until  it  was  pre- 
viously  examined  and  approved  of  by  his  couneil.  Vith 
the  same  spirit  of  jealousy,  he  prohibited  any  goods  to 
be  exported  to  America,  or  any  person  to  settle  there^ 
without  a  special  license  from  that  couneil.t 

$  VII.  But,  notwithstanding  this  attentiori  of  the  poliee 
and  welfare  of  the  colony,  a  calamity  impended  wUeh 
^reatened  its  dissolution.  The  original  inhabitants,  on 
whose  labour  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  depended  ftr 
their  prosperity,  and  even  their  existenec,  wasted  soikst, 
that  the  extinction  of  the  whole  race  seemed  to  be  ine- 
vitable. When  Columbus  discovered  Hiqmiiola,  the 
number  ot  its  inhabitants  was  computed  to  be  at  least 
a  tikiBion.l  They  were  now  reduced  to  siiity  thousand, 
in  the  space  of  fifteen  years.  Tbia  consumption  of  the 
)iuman  speeies,  no  less  amazing  than  r^^id^  was  the  ef- 
k^^t  of  several  eoneurring^causesf     The  mitiTes  of  the 
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l^merfoftn  islaads  i^ere  of  a  vaxat  feeUe  ootistitvc^Qn  4faa| 
4he  ii^abit^ts  of  the  other  hemUi^here.  Th^  eouU 
peither  porform  th^  «aiiie  work,  nor  endttre  the  saane 
'faiigae,  with  men  whose  organs  were  of  a  mi»e  vigoTr 
i^m  eonformation.  The  listless  indolenee  in  ^iehthey 
-delighted  to  pass  their  ^Q^s,  af  it  was  the  eifeet  of  Aeir 
^ebilttjf  contributed  Ifliewise  to  increase  it,  wd  remtePr 
3Dd  ihem  from  biAit»  as  well  as  constitution,  iDoapdble 
mF  hard  labour*  The  feed  on  which  they  subsisted  af- 
4fbrded  Httle  noiirisfanient,  and  thej  were  ^eustonied  to 
4kke  it  in  small  quantities,  not  sufficient  to  inv^rate  a 
iangnid  frame,  and  render  it  equal  to  the  efforts  of  ac- 
tive industry.  The  Spaniards,  without  attending  to 
those  peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  the  Amerieaiis, 
imposed  tasks  upon  them,  whieh»  though  not  greater 
Ifaan  Europeans  might  hare  performed  with  ease,  were 
^  -so  dqprop<Hrtioned  to  their  eftrength,  Uiat  many  sunk  un- 
^er  the  fatigue,  and  ended  their  wretched  d^ys.  Others, 
^i^yqipted  by  impatienoe  and  despair,  ei!t  short  their  own 
4tTes  with  a  violent  hand.  Famine,  brought  on  by  epm- 
yelling  such,  numbers  to  abandon  the  culture  of  their 
Jtands,  in  order  to  labour  in  the  mines,  proved  fatol  to 
many.  Diseases  of  various  kinds,  some  occasioned  hj 
<he  liardships  to  \fhich  they  were  exposed,  and  othin, 
^  their  inter^urse  with  the  Europeans,  who  communi*  * 
Amted  to  them  some  of  their  populjar  mala^Kes,  comjdet- 
•ed  the  desolation  of  the  islands  The  Spaniard^  being 
^as  deprived  of  the  instruments  which  they  were  ae- 
eu3tomed4;o  employ,  found  it  impossible  to  extend  Aeir 
improvoments,  or  eyen  to  carry  on  the  works  which  di^ 
Imd  sdready  begun^  In  order  to  provide  an  immediate 
i?eme4y  fbr  an  ei^  so  alarming,  Ovando  proposed  to 
transport  4be  inhabitants  of  the  Lueayo  islands  to  Hia- 
paniola,  under  pnetenee  that  th^  might  be  civilized  with 
ttioreibeility^  md  instrteted  te  greater  advantage  in  the 
Chri^an  rdigioii,  if  they  wpne  united  to  the  Spanish 
colony^  and  ptoced  nod«  the  immcifot^  iMpeotiOD^of  the 
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.  mxswMii^n  s^ded  there.  Ferdinand,  deeeiTed  by  tbte 
arlHicet  or  WiUiog  to  connire  at  an  act  of  Tiokiiee  ivhidi 
foMcy  represented  as  neeessarj,  ^ve  his  assent  to  the 
proposal.  Several  vessels  trere  fitted  out  for  the  LueiQr* 
o^,  the  eoramanders  of  whkh  informed  thenatires,  witb 
i^rhose  language  they  were  now  well  acquainted^  that 
they  caaie  from  a  delicious  country,  in  which  the  de- 
parted ancestors  of  tlie  Indians  resided,  by  whom  they 
were  sent  to  invite  their  descendants  to  resort  thither, 
to  partake  of  the  blis»s  enjoyed  there  by  Imppy  spirits. 
That  simple  people  listened  with  wonder  and  erednlity  ; 
and,  fond  of  visiting*  their  relations  and  friends  in  that 
bapf^  region,  followed  the  Spaniards  with  eagerness. 
By  this  artifice,  above  forty  thousand  were  decoyed  into 
Hispaniola,  to  share  in  the  sufferings  which  wec^  the  lot 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  and  to  mingle  their 
groans  and  tears  with  those  of  that  wretehei}  race  of 
men.* 

^TUL  The  Spaniards  had,  for  some  time,  carried  on 
their  operations  in  the  mines  of  Ilispkniola  with  such 
aidour  as  well  as  success,  that  these  seemed  to  have  en* 
grossed  their  whole  attention.  The  spirit  of  discovery 
languished ;  and  since  the  last  voyage  of  Ckilnmbus,  no 
enterprise  of  any  moment  had  been  undertaken.  But  as 
the  decrease  of  tho  Indians  rendered  it  imiposslble  to  ac^ 
4}uire  wealth  in  that  island  with  the  same  rapidity  |b 
fSormerfy,  this  urged  some  of  the  more  adventurous 
Spaniards  to  search  for  new  countries,  wiiere  their  ova- 
nee  might  be  gratified  with  more  facility.  Juan  Ponee 
"de  Leon,  who  commanded  under  <>vando  in  the  ea^^ 
distriet  of  Hispaniola,  passed  over  to  the  island  of  S^ 
Joan  de  "Puerto  Ri«io,  which  Columbus  Bad  discovered 
in  his  second  voyago  and  penetrated  into  the  Ihterioor 
part  of  the  conntry.  As  he  found  tbe  soQ  to  be  fertile^ 
and  expected,  from  some  symptoms,  as  well  as  from 

*  Herrera,  dec  1.  Ub.  vn*  e.  3.  Oriedo,  H>.  ifi.  c.  6.  Ckmtfm 
iCst  c.  4U  . 
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the  information  of  the  inhabitants,  to  discover  mines  of 
goii  in  the  mountains,  Orando  permitted  him  to  attempt 
Bfiaking  a  settlement  in  the  islancL  This  was  easily  ef- 
fected by  an  officer  eminent  for  conduct  no  less  than  fop 
•<5o«rage.  In  a  few  years  Puerto  Rieo  was  subjected  to 
the  Spanish  government,  the  natives  were  reduced  te 
servitude;  and,  being  trcate<l  with  the  same  ineon.- 
siderate  rigour;  as  tbeir  neighbours  in  Hispaniola,  the 
x«ace  of  original  inhabitants,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
itfufferings,  was  soon  exterminated.* 

About  the  same  time,  Juan  Diaz  de  Soii%  in  eon- 
junetion  with  Tineent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  Columbus's 
original  companions,  made  a  voyage  to  the  continent. 
They  held  the  same  course  which  Columbus  had  taken^ 
as  far  as  to  the  island  of  Guanaios  ;  but,  standing  from 
thence  to  the  west,  they  discovered  a  new  and  exten- 
fAve  province  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Yuca- 
tan, and  proceeded  a  considerable  way  along  the  coast 
of  that  country.f  Though  nothing  memorable  occurred 
in  this  voyage,  it  deserves  notice,  because  it  led  to  db- 
coveries  of  greater  importance.  For  the  same  reasao^ 
the  voyage  of  Sebastian  de  Oeampo  must  be  mentioned. 
By  the  command  of  Ovando  he  sailed  round  Cuba^  and 
jfirst  discovered  with  certainty,  that  this  country,  which 
Columbus  once  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent, 
was  a  large  island4 

§IX,  This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one  of  the  last 
occurrences  under  the  administration  of  Ovando.  Ever 
^ince  tht  death  of  Columbus,  his  son  Don  Diego  had 
been  employed  in  soliciting  Ferdinand  to  grant  him  tbe 
offices  of  viceroy"  and  admiral  in  the  New  World,  to- 
gether with  an  the  other  immunities  and  profits  which 
descended  to  him  by  inheritance^  in  consequence  of  the 

*  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib  w.  c.  1,4.  Gomara  Hist  c  44.  R^- 
laclon  de  B.  de  las  Casas,  p.  10.  , 

tHetreta,  dec.  1.  lib.  vL  c  It, 
i  Rerrera,  dec.  k  lib.  viL  c  1.        .   . 


.0Tipjaisd  t^fihMiion  with  hi»  fother.  But  if  ikffit  dig- 
Bitiea  and  reveaues  i^peared  so  cons^iderable  to  Ferdi* 
Bandy  thaty  at  the  expense  of  being  deemed  unjust  as 
weU  as  ttn^teful>  he  had  wrested  them  from  Colum,- 
busy  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  be  unwilling  to 
eonfer  them  on  his  son.  Aeeordingly  Don  Diego  wast* 
ed  two  years  in  incessant  but  fruitless  importuoJlty. 
Weary  of  this^  he  endeavoured  at  length  to  obtain^  by 
a  legal  sentence^  what  he  could  not  procure  from  the 
j&Your  of  an  interested  monarch.  *Iie  commenced  a  suit 
against  Ferdinand  befoi*e  the  council  which  managed 
Indian  affairs,  and  that  court,  with  integrity  which  re* 
fleets  honour  npon  its  proceedings,  decided  against  the 
king,  and  sustained  Don  Diego's  claim  of  the  viecroyal* 
ty,  together  with  all  the  other  privileges  stijiulated  in 
the  capitulation*  Even  after  tills  decree,  Ferdinand's  re* 
pugnanee  to  put  a  subject  in  possession  of  such  extcn* 
sive  rights,  might  have  thrown  in  new  obstacles,  if  Don 
Piego  had  not  taken  a  step  which  interested  very  power- 
ful persons  in  the  success  of  his  claims.  The  sentence 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies  gave  him  a  title  to  a  rank  so 
elevated,  and  a  fortune  so  opulent^  that  he  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  concluding  a  marriage  with  Donna  Maria^ 
daughter  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo,  great  commen- 
dator  of  Leon^  and  brother  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  no- 
bleman of  the  first  rank,  and  nearly  related  to  the  king. 
The  duke  and  his  family  espoused  so  warmly  the  cause 
of  their  new  ally,  that  Ferdinand  eould  not  resist  their 
solicitations.  He  recalled  Ovando,  and  appointed  Don 
DiegO  his  successor,  though,  even  in  conferring  this 
.  favour,  he  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy  |  for  he  allow* 
odhim  to  assume  only  the. title  of  governor,  not  that  of 
viceroy,  which  had  been  adjudged  to  belong  to  him.* 
'  $X..IKm  Diego  quickly  repaired  to  Hispa^la,  at* 
iended  by  his  brother,  his  unelesj  his  D^e,  whom  the 
^ourtesry  of  the  Spaniards  honoured  i^th  the  title  of 

•  Herrera>  dec.  J.  lib,  viL  «•  4,  etc. 
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vi$)6-qiteesi»  and  a  nitittefoua  retiaue  at  per8oii&  6t  htftJbk 
8ex«9^  born  of  good  families.  He  lived  ivith  a  sj^ndoui! 
and  nagnitfeettee  bitherto  unknown  in  the  Neiiir  World  f 
and  the  &miiy  of  Columbus  seemed  now  to  eojoy  the 
Ikonours  and  rewards  due  to  Ms  inventire  genius^  of. 
whieh  he  himself  had  been  crueUy  de&auded.  The  col* 
may  itself  aequired  new  lustre  by  .the  aeeession  of  so 
HMUiy  inhabitants  of  a  different  rank  and  character  from 
most  of  those  who  had  hitherto  migrated  to  America^ 
and  many  of  the  mosf  illustrious  families  in  the  Spanish 
settlements  are  descended  from  the  persons  who  at  that 
tiofie  accompanied  Don  Diego  Columbus.^ 

No  benefit  accrued  to  the  unhappy  nativea  from  this 
ohange  of  governors.  Don  Diego  was  not  only  aut)ier- 
ized  by  a  royal  edict  to  eontinue  the  reparfhmeutes,  or 
distribution  of  Indians,  but  the  particular  number  which, 
ke  might  grant  to  every  person,  according  to  his  rank 
in  the  colony,  was  specified.  He  availed  himself  of  that 
permission^  and  soon  after  he  arrived  at  St.  Domingo, 
he  divided  such  Indians  as  were  still  uns^propriated, 
among  his  relations  and  attendants*! 

$  XI.  The  next  care  of  the  new  governor  was  to  com- 
pfy  with  an  instruction  which  he  received  from  the 
king^  about  settling  a  colony  in  Cubagua,  a  small  isl- 
and which  Columbus  had  discovered  in  his  third  voyagje* 
Though  this  barren  spot  lua*dly  yielded  subsistence  to 
its  wretched  inhabitants,  such  quantities  of  those  oys- 
ters which  produced  pearls  were  found  on  its  coast,  that 
it  did.  not  long  escs^e  the  inquisitive  avarice  of  the 
Sptmiards,  and  became  a  place  of  considerable  resort. 
Large  fortune^  were  acquired  by  the  fishery  of  pearisi . 
which  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  ardour.  The 
Indians,  especially  those  from  the  Lucay6  islands,  were 
aompelMH  to  dive  for  them ;  and  this  dangerous  and  un- 

•Oviedo,  Kb.iiL  c.  !. 

t  ReeopUftdoa  d^  h&ycsy  lib.  vi.  Ut  8. 1, 1,  S.     Hetrcra,  dec 
1.  lib.  vii.  c.  10* 


fieattliy  entploywieiit  was  an  additioiiftl  ealnmitjr,  wUeh 
eotttributed  not  a  little  to  the  esttinetion  of  thai  deroted 
raee.* 

$  XIL  About  tkis  period^  Juan  Dia^  de  Solis  and  Pbi^ 
zon  set  oaty  in  eonjunetion,  upon  a  second  voyage.  Tliey 
stood  direetiy  south,  towards  the  equinoctifd  line^  wMeh 
Pfnzott  had  formerly  ^ssed,  and  adraneed  as  far  as 
the  fortieth  degree  of  southern  latitude.  They  were  as^ 
tontshed  to  find  that  the  eontinent  of  America  stretched 
on  their  right  hand»  through  aU  this  ra^t  extent  of 
Ocean*  They  landed  in  diflfei^nt  places,  to  take  poss^ssiott 
in  the  name  of  their  sovereign;  but  though  tilie  coniu 
try  appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile  and  inviting,  their 
force  was  so  small,  having  been  fitted  out  ratiier  for 
disciovery  than  making  settlements,  that  they  left  no  col- 
ony behind  them«  Theii*  voyage  served^  howevcr>  to 
give  the  Spaniards  more  exalted  and  adequate  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  this  new  quarter  of 
the  globe.f  , 

§  Xm.  Though  it  wds  about  ten  years  since  Colitm* 
bus  had  discovered  the  main  land  of  America,  the  Span* 
lards  had  hitherto  made  no  settlement  in  any  paH  of  it^ 
What  had  been  so  long  neglected  was  now  seriously  at- 
temptedjr  and  with  considerable  vigour^  though  the  plan 
,  for  this  purpose  was  neither  formed  by  the  crown,  nor 
executed  at  the  exjiense  of  the  nation,  but  carried  on  by 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  private  adventurers  ITiis 
.scheme  took  its  rise  from  Alonso  de  Qjeda,  who  had 
already  made  two  voyages  as  a  discoverer,  by  which  he 
acquired  considerable  reputation,  but  no  wealth.  But 
his  character  for  intrepidity  and  conduct  easily  procure 
ed  him  associates,  who  advanced  the  money  requisite  to 
defray  the  chaises  of  the  expedition.  About  the  samo 
time,  iHego  de  Nicuessa,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fbr- 
tunc  in  Hispaniola,  formed  a  similar  design.   Ferdinand ' 

'  ♦  Heirera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.c.  9.    Gamara  Hist  c.  7^  , 
t  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  viL  c  9. 
vol.  I.  23^ 
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UMlleit  ftiiniy  vftfr  extremely  lU^nil  of  titles  an^  potent^ 
He  ereeted  two  governments  on  the  eontii^ent^   090  ex« 
te94i|ig  from  the  Cope  d<9  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  ])arien» 
$nd  the  oihfflp  from  th^-t  to  Cape  Graeias  a  IUo«.     The 
§mi9r  wa9  i^n  to  OJeikf  the  latter  to  Nieiiiesjsa.   Ojei^ 
^  fitted  oiut  a  «hip  and  two  hrigwtinesy  with  three  han* 
drfdaien;  l^ieues^ay   ux  Teasela^   with  seven  hundred 
fa4  oighty  men.    They  sailed  about  the  ^une  tin^e  f roni 
8^  DaHsingo  for  th^ir  respective  govemni^ttt^.     In  or* 
dotr  to.  give  theij?  title  to  those  eountries  some  appear^ 
gne^  of  validityjt  several  of  the  most  eminent  divinee 
end  lawyers  in  Spam  were  employed  to  preseribe  thf 
Hmtde,  to  whicyk  they  should  take  possession  of  thenuf 
7h^ite  is  not  in  the  history  of  inankind  any  thing  qhnt^ 
«9)gu}eir  or  e^i^travagant  than  the  form  w  hich  they  de^ 
fis<^  fi(ir  this  purpose.    They  instructed  those  invaders^ 
fA  soon  as  they  landed  on  the  eontinentr  to  declare  to  the 
natives  the  principal  artieles  of  tlie  Christian  faith ;  to 
9^naint  them^  in  partieular^  with  the  supreme  juris- 
dietion  of  the  Pope  over  aM  the  kii^oms  of  the  earth} 
to  inform  them  of  the  grant  which  this  holy  pontiff  had 
made  of  their  country  to  the  king  of  Sp^ ;  to  require 
them  to  embiace  the  di^trines  of  thaft  reUgion  whicl^ 
the  Spaniards  made  known  to  them ;  a|id  to  submit  to 
the  sovereign  i^hos6  authority  they  proclaimed.     If  the 
matiyes  refused  to  comply   with  this    requisition^  tiie 
terms  of  which  mu^t  have  be^n  utterly  ineomprehensi- 
b]^  to  uninstructed  Indians^   then  Ojeda  an4  Niouessa 
were  authorized  to  attack  them  with  fire  and  sword^  tei 
i^educe  them,  their  wives  and  children^  to  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude; aijid  to  compel  them  by  force  to  recognise  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  church  and  the  authority  of  a  mon« 
arch  to  whom  they  would  not  voluntarUy  subject  themr 
i^lve^.t 

•  Herrera,  dec.  l.lib.  vii.  c.  15. 
t  See  Note  XXm. 


$XI¥.  AfiibeiiMUtaiitftof  Iliee^nlliimti^MMM^ 
Kt  (toee  ykM  taswi  to  doGtrinea  too  refined  Ibr  tinfr  wb^ 
Mhifttfed  jilidMi(tattding^9  and  esphOned  t»  Amti  1^  i» 
terpreters  iniperfeetfy  aeqnainted  widt  their  langtoge; 
a»  A^  did  ii«^  eeneeire  kow  a  foreign  priest,  of  whoil 
tlney  had  nerer  heard,  eoald  baTe  mj  rij^t  to  dispose  rf 
iheir  eottntry,  ^  how  an  unknown  prinee  dionld  elaioi 
Jnrisdieiion  oter  ihem  as  his  sahjeets ;  they  fiereelj^  op^ 
posed  the  new  inraders  of  their  territories.  0{|eda  a^ 
Kieoessa  endearoul^d  to  eflfeet  by  ftree  what  liyey  oOii|4 
Mit  aeeomj^trii  by  persuasion.  Tlie  eontempotary  wi4fc 
ters  enteir  into  a  rery  minute  detail  in  relating  ibsekt 
transactions ;  bnf  as  they  made  no  diseovefy  Of  any  isH 
portanee^  nor  ostablished  any  pennanrat  settlefiHfnl^ 
their  adrentores  are  not  entitled  to  any  eonsiderabk 
place  in  the  general  history  of  a  period^  whereromantio 
rO^/V  straggliiig  with  incredible  hardships,  distingairil 
erery  eflbrt  of  the  Spanish  arms.  They  found  die  mi:* 
tives  in  those  countries  of  wldch  they  wdit  to  assnue 
the  gOTemment,  to  be  of  a  eharaeter  tety  diflSEireai 
from  that  of  their  countrymen  in  the  islMds.  They 
Were  fieroe  and  warlike.  Their  arrows  wore  dipped  iti 
a  p^son  so  noxious,  tiiat  cTcry  wound  was  followed  wilh 
Certain  d€lath.  In  one  encounter  they  slew  above  se« 
irenty  vf  Oj^da's  followers,  and  the  Spaniards  for  the 
ftrst  time,  were  taught  to  dread  the  inhabitants  of  tlrtr 
Kow  -World.  Kieuessa  was  opposed  by  people  equal^ 
ws^ute  in  defence  of  theit*  possessions^  Nothing  eouM 
ioften  iheir  feroeity.  Though  the  Spaniards  iunployed 
every  ftrt  to  soothe  them,  and  to  gain  thdr  eonfldenee^ 
Ihey  refu^  to  hold  any  intercourse,  oi"  to  exchange 
aay  fvfondly  office,  with  men,  whose  residence  among 
diem  they  considered  as  fatal  to  their  liberty  and  indepen^ 
donee.  *  This  implacable  enuiity  of  the  natives^  though 
iit  reiidei>ed  an  attempt  to  establish  a  setdement  in  theit^ 
country  ^Ltremdy  difBcnlt  as  well  as  dangerous,  mig^i 
have  been  surmonnted  at  length  by  the  ,pcrsevei^anoe  oC 
the  Spaniards,  by  the  junperiority  of  their  arms^  and 
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lium  am  ill  tike  art  of  irar«    Bat  every  dtgastf^  ^HA 
mh  be  aceomiilated  upon  tbiB  m^brtunate^  eombiaed  to 
eoknplete  their  roiD.    Tbe  loss  of  their  b)^  l^  variMs 
iiQoideiit«  upon  an  unknown  epast,  the  jisea^tes  peeuliar 
to  n  climate  the  most  noxious  in  ail  America^  the  wattt 
nf  jwoTkions,  unavfudahle  in  a  eountry  imperfeody  e«l- 
tivatedf  ^ssention  amimg  tbemeelyes)  and  the  itteessa^t 
hostilities  of  the  natives,  involved  them  in  a  sueeessiott 
^f  ealamitiest  the  bare  recital  of  whieh  strikes  one 
with  horroun    Though  they  received  two  eonsiderahle 
reinforeements  from  Hispimiolay   the  greater  part  ef 
those  M^ho  had  engaged  in  this  unluq^y  expedition  per* 
isked  in  less  than  a  year,  in  the  most  es^eme  miseiy> 
A  few  who  survived,  settled  as  a  feeble  colony  at  SMto 
Blaria  el  Antigua,  on  the  gulf  of  Darien,  under  ibm 
command  of  Yaseo  NugQez  de  Balboa,   who,   in  the 
most  desperate  exigencies,  displayed  such  courage  aal 
conduct,  as  first  gained  the  confidence  of  his  country* 
men  alid  marked  him  out  as  their  leader  in  more  splen- 
did and  sucecAsful  undertakings.    Nor  was  he  the  on^ 
adventurer  in  this  expedition  who  will  a^ear  with  lus^ 
tFe  tn  more  important  scenes.  Fraacisco  Pizarro  was  one 
of  Ojeda's  con^ianions,  and  in  this  school  of  adversity 
acquired  or  imj^oved  the  talents  wUeh  ttted  him  l^r 
the  extraordinary  actions  which  he  afterwards  perform- 
ed.   Uernan  Cortes,  whose  name  bepame  ^till  more  fSiU 
mous,  }iad  likewise  engaged  early  in  this  enterprise, 
Vhiph  routed  all  the  active  youth    of  Hispaniola  to 
^rms}  but  the  good  fortune  that  accompanied  him  in 
hi«  subsequent  adventurer,  interposed  to  save  him  from 
tiie  disasters  tp  which  his  companions  weie  exposed. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  St,  JDomingo  before  the  d^arture  of 
the  fleet,  and  detained  there  hj  a  tedious  indiqiosition,*, 
§XV.  Notwithiitandiog  the  unfortunate  i^sue  of  this 
expedition  tbe  Spaniards  irere  not  deterred  from  engag-: 

-./  ^^"^^  ^^^  l*  ^^-  ^-  ^-   ^^  etc.     Gomara  Hist  c  57, 
5«5  «».    Bcnzon.  Hist  Bb.  i.c.  19,  33.    P.  Martyr  dccad.  p. 
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log  in  new  sehene»  of  a  simata*  nafiure.  When  w^aklt 
&  aeqaived  gradmdljr  by  the  perdereping  hand  ef  indbi8« 
try,  or  noenmiilated  hj  tke  slow  operatians  of  r^pilat 
eofflmerce^  t^  means  employed  aro  so  ^r<qM>rtioiied  to 
tke  end  s^tained,  that  there  is  nothing  to  strike  tke  ima- 
f^atiom  and  little  to  urge  oa  ike  aotive  powers  Of  tke 
Blind  io  nneommon  ellbrts.  But  when  laiige  finrtHMt 
ifre««  ereated  almost  instanlaneonsiy ;  when  gold  and 
pearls  were  proeured  in  exchange  for  baubles ;  when  tko 
otoimtries  which  produeed  these  rieh  eommodilies^  de- 
ffsmded  only  by  naked  savages^  might  be  seized  by  tiie 
first  bold  inirader ;  objects  so  singular  and  alluring^ 
ronsed  a  wondorfol  sq^irit  of  enterprise  among  the  8pa»» 
lards^  who  rus)ted  with  ardour  into  this  new  path  that 
Uras  opened  to  wealth  and  distinction^  While  this  spirit 
eOntinued  warm  and  vigorous,  every  attempt  either  to- 
wards discovery  or  conquest  was  applauded,  and  adven- 
tmhrs  engaged  in  it  with  emulation*  The  pkssion  for 
BOW  undertakings,  which  eharaeteiises  the  age  of  dk* 
eottry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  would  alone  have  been  suffix 
e«&nt  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  i^topptng  short  in 
tiheir  career.  But  circumdtanoes  peculiar  to  Hispaniola 
stt  tkis  juncture  concurred  with  it  in  extending  thekr  no^ 
vigation'and  conquests.  The  rigorous  treatment  of  the 
iniiabitants  of  that  island  having  almost  extirpated  the 
mee^  many  of  the  Spanish  planters,  as  I  have  alreody 
s^served,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  on  their  workft 
with  the  same  Vigour  and  profit,  were  obliged  to  look 
OMt  for  settlements  in  some  country  where  pcofjle  were 
Botyet  waste4  by  oppression.  Others,  with  the  in* 
eonsiderate  levity  natuml  to  mea  up6n  whom  wealth 
pours  in  widi  a  sudden  flow,  had  squandor^  in  thou^vt- 
less  prodigsdfty  what  they  acquired  with  ease,  and  vrtee 
driven  by  necessity  to  embark  in 'the  most  despc^rato 
sehemes,  in  order  to  r^rieve  their  afiahrs*  From  all 
tbese  eaused,  irkeii  Bon  Diego  Columbus  proposed  to 
eonqueir  tk^  islwd  <)f  Cabot  and  to  estaUish  a  eplMy 


ikertp  mmy  persws.  at  akki  ^farflmdon  in  HUpmMa 
engaged  wiA  ahi«vtfy  in  the  niMaiire.     He'  gwre  tli» 
mmmtoki  <tf  Ae  troc^  ctetti^ed  for  that  «erriM  to  IHe^ 
go  Yebtqoez^  one  of  lii»  faUia:^s  eompanions  in  Jua  «e^ 
tond  Toyngey  and  who,  havii^  been  totig  settled  In  BGb**- 
paoiola,  bad  aequired  an  ample  fortttne^  with  mieh  t^ 
pntation  Ibr  pi*obity  and  {vrudenee,  thiU.  he  seemed  to  1w 
UpeU  qnalifted  for  eondncting  an  expedition  of  inqrav 
tatoee.    Three  hundred  men  were  deemed  snfleiettt  for 
the  conqnest  of  an  island  of  above  seren  hamlred  ndle# 
in  length,  and  filled  with  inhabitants*     But  thej  wera 
rf  the  same  unwariihe  eharaeter  with  the  people  of  Bit^ 
paniola*    They  wece  not  <mly  intimidated  by  tiaea^^eaE*- 
anee  of  thcar  new  enemies,   bat  unprepared  to  redsC 
Ihem.  For  though,  from  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  took 
possesshm  of  the  adjaeent  island,   there  was  reason  im 
esyeet  a  descent  on  their  terrttodest  none  of  the  smaU 
eommnnities  itrto  whieh  Cuba  was  divided,   had  eidtap 
nlade  any  provition  tqr  tts  4mn  defenee,  or  had  formed 
any  veoneert  for  their  eommon  safety.  The  only  obstrae** 
tion  ^be  Spaniards  met  widi  was  from  Hatney,  a  eaziqne 
who  fled  from  Uispa:nioIa,  and  had  takto  possespAkm  tf 
the  eastern  ^tremity  of  Cuba.    He  stood  upon  the  de- 
fensive at  their  first  famdiflg,  and  endeavoured  to  drive 
them  back  to  there  ships.    His  feeble  tro<9s,  howev^, 
were  soon  broken  and  dispersed ;  and  he  himself  bein^ 
taken  prisoner,   VelfisqiteK,  aeeording  to  the  barbarous ' 
maaqm  of  the  Spaniards,  considered  him  as  a  slave  who 
had  taken  arms  against  his  master,  and  eondemn^  hiin 
to  the  fiames.    When  Uatuey  was  festened  to  the  stake, 
a  Franeiscan  firiar  labouring  to  convert  him,  promised. 
Mm  immedi|i4e  admittance  into  ike  joys  of  Heaves,  if 
he  wouhl  embraee  the  Christiatt  faith.     ^Are  there  a^y 
^Spaniards,''  says  he,  after  some  pause,  «in  that  region 
«of  bliss,  whieh  youdeseribe  ?''  ^*Yes,*^  replied  the  monk, 
"but  only  such  as  are  worthy  and  good.'*    *fThe  best  of 
•<  them,'*  returned  the  indignant  eazique,  ^<  jkave  neidiw 
•♦wmflh  nor  goodness  j  t  nrfH  m^  go  te  a  place  where  I 


f^Htfigr  iMet  vijtti  mie  <^  tibat  aeeiirsed'  i«oe«^*  Hiut 
jlna^liiA  exap^  of  Tengewoe  »trwktliepeo^cf  CiA« 

tiili  t»  the  piH^gpesa  of  tl^ir  iiivadaps ;  asd  Velaii^[tte% 
ng^Hioiit  ibfi  t^s  of  a  HMai>>  aaunexed  this  extoniifro  tad 
ftrtfte  idbud  to  the  Spmijfk  ^Buenarehywf 

$STL/rhe  £»QiMty  wUh  whl^  thb  iinp<tftwt  oo«* 
^pmt  :was  eiMiifleted»  served  aa  aA  UK^temeat  ta  o<JM 
apdertakiags*  Jaaa  Ponee  de  Iieoa^  ha^g  aeqaifed 
dadi  faw)  aM  veaUh  hy  the  reduetion  iif  Pwrta  Ilieo^ 
waa  iHipatient  to  ^igas^  la  •pme  n^v  aaterprlse.  Ha 
ttted  o<tt  thic^  4iip4  at  his  awa  ei^aate,  &r  a  Toyi^ 
of  diae^veiyy  aad  his  refHitatioa  9aoii  drew  leather  a 
ae^peetaUe  hody  of  foUower^.  J9e  dijreeted  his  eoiir»e 
lawards  die  Laaayo  isUads ;  aB4  after  taaehing  at  «ay« 
<lKal  of  theai>  at  well  as  of  the  Bahaiaa  isles^  he  stood 
ta  the  soaih-irest^  aiid  ^coTeved  a  eonatry  hilherta  an- 
kaowa  t^  the  ^[laniards^  whieh  he  ealted  Florida,  either 
heeaase  he  ifbll  ia  with  it  on  Palm  Sttnday^  or  on  aecoaal 
of  its  gfQT  and  beaatifU  appearanee.  Ife  atteni^lrd  to 
laad  ia  different  pIaoes»  bat  met  with  sneh  vigorous  ap* 
positioa  from  the  aatiTes^.  who  were  fieree  luid  warlifcoi 
a^caimneed  biia  that  an  iaerease  of  foree  waa  reqtai- 
site  to  el^.  a  oetllemeat.  Satisfied  with  haring  opea^ 
ed  aeotminaaieatmi  with  a  new  eonatry,  of  whose  Ta« 
la^  and  impoetanee  he  ooneeiTed  Tory  saagaiae  hopes^  he 
x«tame4  to  Puerto  Rieo,  throagh  the  chaaael  now 
knawa  by  the  aame  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

It  was  not  merely,  the  passion  of  searching  for  new 
countries  that  prompted  Ponee  de  Leon  to  undertake  this 
Toyage ;  he  was  influenced  by  one  of  those  vi^ioiiary 
ideas^  |¥hieh  at  that  time  often  mingled  with  the  spUt 
of  d^sf^Teryt  and  readied  it  mote  acttve.  A  tradition 
j^^vailed  among  the  aatiriBS  of  Puerto  Rieo>  that  in  the 
ififle  of  Bimiai,  one  of  the  Lueayos^  there  was  a  fountain 

*  B.  de  las  Caias,  p.  iO. 

t  Hocretay  «tec.  I.  lib*  Ix.  c.  ?,  3,  etc.  Oyiedo,  lib.  xyn,  c.  3. 
p.  179.  - 


•f  sueb  wftna^fiil  virtue  as  to  renew  the  yootbt  m|d  ta 
recaU  thi^  vigour  of  every  petson  who  bathed  la  Its  salu^ 
tary  iwiterg.  In  hopes  of  finding  this  grand  restoativ^t 
Ptaeede  Lton  and  his  followers  ranged  throngfa  tiM 
iskmds,  searching,  with  fruitless  solicitude  add  lHli^ur», 
for  the  fountain^  whieh  was  the  chief  ofciject  of  tha^ 
espedition.  That  a  tale  so  fabulous  should  gain  erodil 
among  dmple  uida^trueted  Indians^  is  not  surprising^, 
31iat  it  should  make  any  impression  upon  an  enfighteu- 
ed  pec^le^  appears^  in  the  present  agCf  alti^elhw  inered* 
ible.  The  fact,  hoivever,  is  certain ;  and  the  most  au* 
thentie  Spanish  historians  mention  this  extifavagant  sallj 
of  thdr  credulous  countrymen..  The  ^niards,  at  that 
period,  were  engaged  in  a  eareer  of  activity  which  gavo 
a  romantic  tuni  to  their  imagination^  and  daily  presettt- 
ed  to  them  strange  aitd  marvellous  olgeets*  A  New 
Woiid  was  opened  to  their  view.  They  visited  idaiida 
imd  continents,  of  whose  existence,  mankind  in  fernMr 
ages^  had  410  eonception.  In  those  delightful  coimtriea 
nature  seemed  to  assume  another  form:  every  tree  and 
plant  and  animal  was  diflferent  from  tli^se  of  the  anoleni 
hemiB]^re<  They  seemed  to  be  tran^orted  into  en* 
ehanted  ground ;  andi  after  the  wondei^  which  they  haC 
seen^  nothing,  in  the  warmth  and  novelty  of  the^  admi<> 
ration,  a]^ared  to  them  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  be^ 
yond  belief*  If  tlze  rapid  sw^ssion  of  new  and  strike 
ing  seenes  made  such  impression  eveti  upon  the  sound 
understanding  of  Columbus,  that  he  boasted  of  having 
found  the  seat  of  Paradise,  it  will  not  s^^^ear  sttange 
that  Ponce  de  Xjcou  should  dream  of  discoveriiig  tkff 
fountain  of  youth,* 

$  AVII.  Soon  after  the  expedition  to  Florida,  a  dtseo- 
very  of  much  greater  importance  was  made  in  jutotheip 
part  of  America.  Balboa,  having  been  raised  to  the  gov-' 

•  P.  Martyr,  decad.  p,  168.  Ensayo  Chronol.  para  la  Hist,  de 
la>Florida,  por  D.  Gab.  Cardenas,  p.  1.  Ovied^  lib,  xvi.  c.  1 U 
Herrerai,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  Hist  dc  k  C<mqi  de  Im  Florida, 
par  Garc.  de  la  Vega,  lib.  1.  c^  3. 


iii^4  Sn^^l^T  oi  AMEltlCAi  Mi 

i^rnm^iit  ^f  th^  nmtU  eolob j  at  Santa  Maria,  in  Darien^ 
ky  the  voluntary  suffrage  of  bis  assfociales^  wa8  so  ext 
treqiely  desi1*0(i9  to  obtain  from  the  trown  a  conflrina« 
tion  of  theii*  election,  that  he  despaiehed  one  of  hh  oft 
fiderft  io  Spaing  in  order  to  solicit  a  royal  ^onmiihsioni 
l^bieh  might  invent  him  with  a  legid  title  to  the  siupreiiie 
eortidiaBd;  Conscious^  howerer,  that  he  eould  n<(t  ex- 
pect ffuecess  f i^m  the  patronage  of  F^rdiuandN  minis* 
ters,  with'  whom  he  was  unconnected^  or  from  negoti- 
afing  tn  a  court  to  the  arts  of  which  he  was  a  strahgerj 
he  endeavoured  to  merit  the  dignity  to  which  he  aaptredt 
and  aimed  at  performing  some  signal  'service  that  would 
seeul^  him  the  preftrence  to  etery  competitor.  Full  of 
this  ide^i  he  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent 
country,  subdued  several  of  the  caciques,  and  collicted 
a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  which  abotmded  more 
fa  that  part  of  the  contineiit  than  in  the  islatids.  In  on6 
of  thos^  excursions,  the  Spaniards  contended  with  iiueli 
eagerness  about  the  division  of  some  gold,  that  they 
were  at  tli^  point  of  proceeding  to  acts  of  violence  ag&inst 
iMie  another.  A  young  cazlque,  who  was  present^  aston- 
ished at  the  high  valiie  which  they  set  upon  a  thing  of 
wiit^h  he  did  not  discern  (he  use^  tumbled  the  gold  out 
of  the  balance'  with  indignation  ;  aod^  turning  to  the 
Spaniards^  "Why  do  yofi  quarr  1,*^  says  he,  <<about  such 
a  trifle  ?  If  yon  are  so  passionately  fond  of  gold,  as  te 
ttbf^ndon  ybur  own  countri ,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquili- 
ty of  distant  nation^  for  its  sake,  I  will  eonduct  you  ib 
a  region  where  the  metal,  which  seems  to  be  the  chii^ 
object  of  your  admiration  and  desire>  is  so  commdn  that 
the  meanest  utensils  are  formed  of  it."  Transported 
With  what  they  heard,  Balboa  and  his  companions  en- 
iquired  eagerly  where  this  happy  country  lay,  and  how 
they  might  wrrive  at  Hi  He  informed  them,  that  at  the 
distance  of  six  suns,  that  id,  of  six  days  Journey  towards 
the  south,  they  should  discover  another  ocean,  neat*  to 
whidi  this  wealthy  kingdom  wsis  situated ;  but  if  they 
intended  to  afttaek  ihftt  powerful  Atate>  they  iaiist  ai- 
vox.  i^  M 
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pemWe  forces  far  sHpepiojir  iti  mmhev  and  strength  to 
those  with  which  they  now  appeared.* 

$  XYllI.  This  was  the    first   intimation  which  ike 
Spaniards  reeeived  concerning  the  great  sonthcm  oceaa 
or  the  opulent  and  extensive  country  itnown  aft«rwa«te 
by  the  name  of  Peru.    Balboa  had  now  before  him  ob- 
jects suited  to  his  boundless  ambition,  and  the  enteppp»- 
ing  ardour  of  his  genius.     He  immtMliatdy  conciuded 
the  ocean  which  the  tasique  mentioned  to  be  that  iiir 
which  Columbus  had  searched  without  success  in  this 
part  of  America  in  hopes  of  opening  a  more  direct  com^ 
munication  with  the  East  Indies  5   and  he  e#njcelttred 
that  the  rich  territory  which  had  been  deseribed  to  him 
must  be  part  of  that  vast  and  opulent  region  of  tbe 
earth.    Elated  with  the  idea  of  performing  what  ao 
great  a  man  had  attempted  in  tain,  and  eag^r  to  acoQm^ 
pli^h  a  discovery  which  he  knew  would  lie  no  kss  ae- 
eeptaWe  to  the  king  than  benefleial  to  liis  coantry,  te 
was  impatient  until  he  couUl  set  out  upon  this  enterprbie, 
in  comparison  of  which  all  bis  former  exploits  appeared 
inconsiderable./   But  previous  arrangement  and  [H^pm- 
tion  were  requisite  to  ensure  snecets.    He  began  wUk 
courting  and  securing  the  friendship  of  the  neighbourii^ 
eaziques.    He  sent  some  of  his   officers  to  HispiiaieW 
with  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  as  a  proof  of  bis  past  sue- 
eess  and  an  earnest  of  his  future  hopes.    By  a  proper 
distribution  of  this,  they  secured  the  (avmir  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  allured  volunteers  into  the  service.   Aeonsid- 
erable  reinforcement  from  that  island  joined  him^  and 
he  thought  himself  in  a  eoadition  to  attempt  the  discov- 
ery. 

§XIX.  The  isthmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  sixty 
miles  in  breadth ;  but  this  neck  of  land,  whiek  binds 
together  the  continents  of  North  and  South  America,  is 
strengthened  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  stretehiag 

•Hcrrcta^dcc.  l.lil>,ix.c.3,  Qomara,  c  60.  P.  Martyr^ 
deep.  149. 
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tbroifghlts  wh^Ie  extent^  ivhich  reniers  it  a  baiTwr  of 
solidity  snffieieiitto  resist  tbo  Impulse  of  two  oj^osite 
^>eealis»  The  mounidas  are  eorered  with  forests  inmost 
inaee^ssiUe.  The  valleys  in  that  moist  elimatey  where 
tt^raiii^diiriiigf  two-thirdrof  theyear>  are  marshy  and 
id  f  re^foeiitly  orerfiowedy  that  the  inhabitants  find  it  ne- 
eessarjy  in  mai^  places,,  to  build  their  houses  upon  trees, 
in  order  to  be  derated  at  some  distanee  from  the  damp 
ml)  and  the  odious  reptiles  engendered  in  the  putrid 
iraters^*  Lai^  rivers  rush  doWn  with  impetuous  eur- 
rent  from  the  high  greunds^  In  a  region  thinly  inhafak 
ited  by  wandering  savages,  the  hand  of  industry  had 
4one  nothing  to  mitigate  or  correet  tliose  natural  disad* 
vantaages*  To  mareh  aeross  this.  oneKpIored  eountry, 
with  no  other  guides  but  Indians,  whose  fidelity  eould 
be  little  trusted,  was,  on  all  tliose  aeoounts,  th^  boldest 
tnt^jnrise  en  whieh  the  Spaniards  had  liitherto  ventured 
in  the  New  Worid.  But  the  inti'cpidity  of  Balboa  was 
sueh  as  distinguished  liim  among  his  countrymen,  at  a 
period  w*en  every  adventurer  was  eontpleuous  for  dar- 
lag  eourage.  Nor  was  bravery  his  oHly  merit  j  he  was 
prudent  in  eonduet,  generous,  afiable,  and  possessed  of 
those  popfolar  talents,  whieb»  ia  the  most  desperate  un« 
'ctertakiogs,  insinre  eonfidence  and  seeure  attaehment* 
JEven  after  the  junction  of  the  volunteers  from  Hispan- 
ic he  was  able  to  musteif  only  a  hundred  and  tdneij 
men  for  his  e^cpedition.  But  they  were  hardy  veterans, 
inured  to  the  elimate  of  Amoriea  and  ready  to  follow 
him  through  evety  danger.  A  thousand  Indians  attend, 
ed  them  to  earry  their  ](Hrovisions ;  and  to  complete  their 
warlike  array,  they  took  with  them  several  of  those 
fieree  dogs,  wrhich  were.no  less  formidable  than  destrue- 
tive  ta  their  naked  enemies* 

^X::^  .Balboa  set  oat  19011  this  important  expedition 
m  tiie  first  of  September,  about  the  time  that  the  peri- 
0(fieal  raias  begaa  to  abate.    He  j^oeeeded  by  sea,  and 

•P.MajPtyiv  d^PH  1^3. 


irtthont  mf  diSeuHyf  to  the  territorfe*  ef  a  ^aaqw 
ivhose  friendship  fie  had  gained ;  but  no  sooner  did  )ie 
begb  to  adyanee  hito  the  interior  part  of  the  coiuii«3rs 
AlMui  he  was  retarded  Iqr  every  olntaele,  which  J10  hud 
ireason  to  apprehend  from  the  nature  of  the  territocyt  ^(f 
the  disposition  of  its  inhabitonls«  Some  of  the  caadqae^s 
at  his  ^proaeh  fled  to  die  mountains  witii  all  th^peor 
^e  and  earned  off  or  destroyed  wluitever  oonld  a|fov4 
sabsistenee  to  his  1j!oopB.  Others  eoUeeted  their  soJ^ 
jects  in  order  to  oppose  hi^pro^ressy  and  he  qnSoUy  petr* 
eciyed  what  an  arduous  undertaking  it  wa8»  to  eondttet 
8iich  a  body  of  men  through  hostile  nations*  aeross  swamps 
and  rJyersy  and  woods,  whieh  had  nev^  been  .passed  Imt 
by  straggling  Indians*.  But  by  sharing  in  every  hard? 
ship  with  the  meanest  soldier,  by  appearing  the  foressost 
to  meet  eveiy  danger,  by  promising  ^confidently  to  hi^ 
troops  the  enjoyment  of  honour  and  riehes  superior  to 
Vrhat  had  been  attained  by  the  most  suceessfui  of  thein 
fBountrymenf  he  insured  them  with  suofa  enthusiastiti 
l^solution,  that  ihe;^  followed  him  without  murmtiriBg. 
When  they  had  penetrated  a  good  way  into  the  moun- 
tains, a  powerful  caziqup  aH>eared  in  a  narrow  pass, 
with  a  numerous  boily  of  his  subjects,  to  obstruct  -theit 
progress.  But  men  who  had  surmounted  so  muy  ob- 
staeles,  despised  the  o|»position  of  such  feeble  enemies, 
tliey  attaeked  them  witli  impetuosity,  and  having  dis- 
l^rsed  them  with  much  ease  and  groat  slaughter,  eon* 
Unued  their  march.  Though  their  gaideQ  had  represent- 
ed the  breadth  of  the  isthmus  to  be  only  a  journey  of  six 
(iays,  they  had  already  spent  twenty-five  in  ibreing  their 
way  through  the  woods  and  mountains.  Many  of  th^m 
were  ready  to  sunk  under  suoh  uninterrupted  fatigue  ia 
that  sultry  clim^e,  several  were  tidcen  ill  of  the  dysen* 
tery  and  otli^er  diseases  frequ^t  in  that  eountry,  ^md  idl 
IieeaiiiQ  impadent  to  rea^h  tho  period  of  tiieir  labours 
and  sttflkftegs*  At  length  the  Indians  assured  thenu  &aa 
from  the  top  of  the  next  mi^ntain  they,  should  diieover 
the  ocean  whieh  was  the  olgect  of  &eir  wishes.    When, 


mOk  tsfioit*  toi))  tltey  had  elinied  up  tliit»  gmciler  paH  of 
^at  «t^ep  assent*  Bmlboa  commilnded  hie  xnem  to  balt^ 
antl  adTatieed  alone  to  the  tummity  that  he  ttii^t  be. the 
Arst  who  should  eojoy  a  speetaele  wbioh  he  had  so  long 
desired.  As  soon  a»  he  beheld  the  South  Sea  9tnitehiag 
ia  tmdlesB  prospeet  below  hiin^  he  fell  on  hiff  luiees,  and; 
lifliag  up  his  bands  to  Heaven*  returned  thanks  to  God^ 
who  had  eondneted  him  to  a  JbscoYery  so  benefieial  to 
his  cmmtry*  and  so  honourable  to  himself*  His  fidlovi 
erst  observing  his  transports  of  joy*  rushed  fbrwarri  to 
Join  in  hSs  wonder,  exultation,  and  gratitade*  Hiegr 
keld  on  their  eourse  to  the  shore  with  alacrityy  vriietk 
Balboa  advaneing  up  to  the  middle  in  the  waves  witk 
bis  buckler  and  sword*  took  possession  of  that  ocean  in 
the  name  of  the  king  lus  Blaster,  and  vowed  to  defend 
it;  with  these  arms,  against  aH  his  enemies** 

That  part  of  the  great  Pafeifie  or  Southern  ocean, 
which  Balboa  first  discovered  still  retains  the  name  of 
the  Gulf  of  St  Miehael,  which  he  gave  to  it,  and  is 
sftuated  to  the  east  of  Panama.  From  several  of  the 
pett^  prihces,  who  governed  in  the  ilistriets  adjacent  to 
that  golf,  he  extorted  prorisions  and  gold  by  fovoe  of 
arms.  Others  sent  them  to  faim  voluntarily.  To  these 
acceptable  presents,  some  of  the  caziques  added  a  con- 
siderable qiiantity  of  pearls ;  and  he  learned  Arom  them» 
with  mnck  satis&etion,  that  peart  oysters  abonnded  in 
the  sea  which  he  had  newly  discovered. 

$XXT.  Together  with  the  acquisition  of  this  wealtb, 
whieh  oerved  to  soothe  and  encourage  his  fbUowers,  he 
reeeked  accounts  whieh  confirmed  his  sanguine  hopes 
of  futare  and  more  extensive  benefits  from  the  expedi- 
tion*  AS  the  people  on  the  eoast  of  the  Sontik  Sea  eon^ 
cnrred  in  informing  him  tiiat  there  was  a  mighty  and 
opulent  kingdom  situated  at  a  considerable  distanco  to« 
wards  the  south-east,  the  inhabitants  of  Mrhich  had  t^mc^ 

•  ♦Herrera,  dec  1.  liH  x.c  i,  etc.    Goman,  c.  d^^etc    P. 
Mar^,  dec  p.  205,  etc 


ammals  to  cafry  their  buKleas^  In  orOep  to  give  the 
Spaniards  an  idea^f  these  they  dmw  upon  the  sand  the 
ifi^re  of  Uamas  or  sheep»  afterwards  foan4  in  Peru^ 
^hieh  the  Perntians  had  taught  to  p^rf6rm  sueK  derviees 
as  they  described^  As  the  IJamsi^  in  its  form,  nearlj 
t^esembles  a  carnal^  a  beast  ^  burden  deemed  peeuUar 
fo  Asia,  this  circumstance,  in  ooiyttnetion  with  the  di^ 
l»>very  of  the  pearis,  another  noted  produMion  of  that 
country^  tended  to  conilrm  the  Spanii^s  |n  their  mis* 
taken  theory  witht  respect  to  the  vicinity  of  the  New 
World  to  the  East  Indies.* 

§  XXn.  But  though  the  informlrtion  which  Balboa^re- 
eeived  from  the  people  on  the  coasts  as  well  as  his  owa 
eoi\)eotures  and  hopeSf  rendered  him  extremely  impaticDt 
€o  visit  this  unknown  country,  his  prndence,  restrained 
him  from  attempting  to  invade  it  widi  a  handfnl  of 
men,  exhausted  by  fatigue^  and  wesdEOned  by  diseaAe$4 
fie  determined  to  l«ad  back  his  fbllowers^  at  prese&t»  to 
their  settlement  of  Santa  Maria  in  Darien^  nnd  to  re« 
turn  next  season  with  a  force  more  adequate  to  such  an 
arduous  enterprise.  In  ^fvAtv  to  acquire  a  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  isthmus,  he  marched  back  by  a 
diflbrent  route,  which  he  fimnd  to  be  no  less,  dangerous 
and  difficult  than  that  which  he  had  fbrmerly  taken.. 
^  pnt  to  men  elevated  with  success,  and  animated  witb 
bope,  nothing  is  insurmountable.  Balboa  returned  tr 
Santa  Maria,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  four 
months,  with  greater  glory  and  more  treasure  than  the 
laniards  bad  acquired  in  any  expedition  to  the  ^ew 
World.  No^e  of  Balboa's  officers  dfstinguiBhed  tbeioEi* 
aclves  more  in  tb|s  service  than  Francisco  Pisarro,  or 
assisted  with  greater  courage  and  ardour  in  opening  a 
communieation  with  those  countries,  in  which  ht  wat 
^tined  to  act  soon  a  most  iUnstrious  part^ 

.  ^  Heirera,  dec.  1.  lib.  x,  c.  2. 
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$  XXm*  Balboa>  first  ca^e  wa»  to  ^nl  intomatitta 
to  Spain  of  tbe  importaat  discovery  nf^hieh  bo  had  miAb  f 
pnjd  to  demand'  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  men*  in 
order  to  attempt  tibe  congest  of  tliat  opulent  oountiy» 
eonoeraiBg  irhieh  he  ha4  r^eeiyed  such  inviting  intelli* 
ge^nee.  The  first  aeopunt  of  the  discoi^^ry  of  the  TSe\f 
Worlil  hardly  occasioned  greater  jojt  than  the  uaex* 
peeted  tidings  that^a  passage  was  ^  It^t  t^ai^iA  to  the 
great  sonthem  ocean.  The  coHamim^tion  vfUh  the 
£a«t  Indiofy  by  a  coarse  to  th^  wcstwar!^  of  the  l^e  of 
demarcation  drawn  by  the  Pope»  seepied  now  to  fae  cer* 
taiiu  The  vast  wealth  which  llowed  into  Portugal  front 
1^  settlements  and  conquests  in  that  country^  exeitcd 
the  envy  aitd  called  forth  the  emulation  ot  other  states. 
Ferdinand  hoped  now  to  come  in  for  a  share  in  thif 
lucrative  commerce^  and  in  his  eagerness  to  oh^ki  it» 
waft  wflling  to  make  an  effort  beyond  what  Balboa  re- 
foired.  But  even  in  this  exefrtion>  his  jealous  poU^,  af 
well  as  the  fatal  antipatliy  of  Fodsecaf  now  bishop  of 
Burgosy  to  eteiy  man  of  merit  who  distingojshed  him-^ 
self  in  the  New  Worlds  were  conspicuous.  Notwith- 
stunding  Balboa's  rtvcent  services^  which  marked  him 
out  as  the  most  proper  person  to  fiUish  that  great  un* 
dertaking  whieh  he  bad  begun^  Ferdinand  was  so  un» 
generous  as  to  overlook  these^  and  to  appoint  PedFarias 
])avila  governor  of  Daricn.  He  gave  him  the  command 
jsf  fifteen,  stout  vessels,  and  twelve  fanndred  soldiers^ 
'These,  were  fitted  out  at  the  public  expense^  with  a  li- 
berality which  Ferdinand  had  never  dis{^yed  in  any 
Airmer  armainen^t  destined  for  the  New  World;  and 
such  was  the  ardour  of  the  Spanish  ge^itlemen  to  follow 
a^uder  who  wasabont  to  conduot  them  to  a  eountryt 
wheret  as  fame  repwted,  they  had  oi^Iy  to  throw^  their 
nets  into  the  sea  and  draw  out  gold,^  tiiat  fifteen  hun- 
dred embarked  on  board  ^he  flee^   and  if  they  had  not 

"f  H^rrerfi,  4iBc%  |.  lib;  x.  c  14, 


lieM  restraineid^  a  iniieli  greater  number  would  lave  ea* 
ga^d  in  the  serviee^i*^ 

Pedrariaji  reached  the  gulf  of  Darien  without  any  r6« 
markaUe  aeeidenty  and  immediately  sent  some  of  his 
principal  ofBecrs  ashore  to  hrfbrra  Balboa  of  hisarrlfal^ 
with  th^  hing's  eomtnission,  to  be  gorernor  of  the  eolo^ 
ny.  To  dteir  astonishment,  they  found  Balb6a«  of  who^ 
great  ex{doits  they  had  heard  so  mueb>  and  of  whoae 
opulence  they  had  formed  such  high  ideas>  clad  in  a 
eaavas  ja^l^et,  and  wearing  coarse  hempen  sandids  ui^ 
only  by  the  meanest  peasants,  employedt  together  with 
eome  Indians,  in  thatching  hid  own  hot  with  roedtu 
Even  in  this  simple  garb,  which  corresponded  so  ill  witk 
the  expectations  and  wished  df  his  new  guests,  Balboa 
receited  them  with  dignity.  The  fame  of  his  discove- 
ries had  drawn  so  many  adventurers  from  the  Idandd^ 
that  he  could  now  muster  four  hundred  and  fifty  meiu 
At  the  head  of  those  daring  veterans,  he  was  more  ibaa 
a  mateh  for  the  forces  which  Pedrarias  brought  witk 
him.  But  though  his  troops  miurmurcd  loudly  at  the 
injustice  of  the  king  in  sapereedlng  their  commander, 
imli  complained  that  strangers  would  now  reap  the  flisuita 
<tf  their  toil  and  success,  Balboa  submitted  with  im{di^ 
eit  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  and  received 
pedrarias  with  all  the  deference  dne  to  his  eliaraet^.f 

fXXIY.  Notwithstanding  tiiis  moderation,  to  which 
Pedrarias  owed  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  appointed  a  judicial  inquity  to  be  idade  int^ 
Balboa's  conduct,  while  under  the  command  of  Nieiies* 
60,  and  imposed  a  coilsideraUe  Ane  upon  him,  on  ae» 
count  of  the  irregularities  of  which  b^  had  then  beei 
gtiUty.  Balboa  felt  sensibly  the  mortifieation  of  being 
sul^ected  to  trial  and  to  punishment  in  a  place  where  he 
bad  so  lately  occupied  the  first  station*  Pedrarias  could 
aot  conceal  his  jealousy  of  his  superior  merit;  cib  tlial 

•  Herfera,dec.  I.  lib.  x,  c  6^  7.    P,  lilactjrr^diCbp.  177>f96. 
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tbe  n»«iitii^9iit  qf  the  edtie,  and  die  6ATy  of.tihe  othi% 
l^ve  rise  to  diBsentions  extremely  detrimental  to  the.eol- 
qny.  It  was  threatened  with  a  ealamiiy  still  more  fatal* 
Pedrarias  had  landed  in  I)arien  at  a  most  unlijiieky  tioB^ 
of  the  year,"^  about  the  middle  of  the  rai^y  season^  ip 
that  part  of  the  torrid  aone,  where  the  clouds  pour  down 
such  torrents  as  are  unknown  in  pmre  temperate  di- 
nuites.f  The  village  of  Swita  Mytria  was  seated  in  ^ 
rich  plain,  euTironed  with  marshes  and  woods*  Th9 
constitution  of  Europeans  was  unaUe  to  withstand  thft 
pestilential  influence  of  such  a  situation^  in  a  climttt^ 
naturally  so  noxious^  and  at  a  seiuon  so  peculiarly  uu^ 
healthy-  A  ylolent  and  destructive  malady  carried  off 
many  of  the  ^Idlers  who  accompanied  Pedrarias. ,  An 
extreme  scarcity  of  provisions  augmented  this  distrcisia^ 
jM  it  rendered  it  impossible  to  find  proper  refreshment 
foir  the  sick,  or  the  necessary  sustenance  for  the  heal* 
thy4  ,  In  the  space  of  a  month)  above  six  hundred  per* 
sons  perished  in  the  utmost  misery*  Dejection  and  des* 
piair  spread  throughoi^t  the  colony.  Many  principal 
persons  solicited  their  dismission,  and  werf^  glad  to  re« 
Unqui&h  all  their  hopes  of  wealjtht  in  order  to  escape 
from  that  pernicious  regioQ.  Pedrarias  endeavoured  to 
divert  those  who  remained  from  brooding  over  thei? 
misfortunes,  by  finding  them  employment.  ,  With  thi« 
view,  he  sent  several  detachments  into  the  interior  parts 
of  the  eountry,  to  levy  gold  among  the  natives^  and  to 
search  for  the  mines  in  wUich  it  was  produced.  Thoso 
rapacious  adventurers,  more  attentive  to  present  g^ip 
than  to  the  means  of  facilitating  their  fujLnre  progress^ 
plundered  without  distinction  wherever  they  marched. 
Regardless  of  the  alliances  which  Balboa  had  made 
wi<K  several  of  the  caziques,  the^  stripped  them  of  eve- 
ry thing,  valuable,  and  •treated  them,  as  well  as  their 
subjects,  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  cruelty.     By 
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from  "Want  of  atitliority  Or  of  indinatloo/  did  not  re^ 
straiiiy  aH  the  eountry  froin  tbe  Gulf  of  Darira  to  tke 
lake  of  Kicaragvta  was  deisolated,  and  the  Spaniards 
ifwe  incoiiiidcrrately  deprired  of  the  advantages  whieh 
tbejr  might  haye  dertved  from  the  friendship  of  the  aa* 
titegy  in  extending  their  eonquest  to  tl^e  South  Sea.  Bal« 
ftoa»  who  saw  with  concern  -that  aueh  ill-judged  proeeed- 
bk^f  retarded  the  execution  of  hi^  fkToiHrite  scheme^ 
ient  Ti<dent  renionstraneeB  to  Spain  against  die  impra* 
lent  government  of  'Pedraria^i  which  had  ruined  a  ha^ 
ff  and  flourishing  colony.  Pedrariasi  on  the  other 
Bandy  accused  him  of  having  deceived  the  king  by  mag* 
tlifyiag^is  own  exploits,  as  well  as  by  a  false  repr^oen- 
tUtion  of  the  opalence  and  value  of  the  country.* 

$  XXY.  Ferdinand  became  sensible^  at  length,  ^of  bia 
fanprudenee  in  superceding  the  most  active  and  expert^ 
^ttced  officer  he  had  in  tlje  New  World,  and  by  way  of 
MBtpehtotion  to  Balboa;  appointed  him  Jldelantad0,  or 
lientenant  Governor  of  ihe. countries  upon  Ae  South  Sea, 
with  very  extensive  privileges  and  authority.  At  tifae 
«ame  time  he  enjoined  Pedrarias  to  support  Balboa  fai 
1^1  his  operations,  and  to  consult  with  him  ooneem- 
Sng  every  measure  which  he  himself  pursued.  Bat  to 
Mfect  sucb  a  sudden  transition  f rpm  inveterate  comity 
to  perfect  eottfidence,  oxcee^d  Ferdinand's  power.  Pfe- 
Vrarias  continued  to  treat  his  rival  with  ne^ect ;  and 
Balboa's  fortune  l>eing  exhausted  by  the  payment^f  hb 
fine  and  other  exactions  of  Pe<fa*arias,  he  oouM  not  make 
Buitablc  pre][tarations  for  taking  possession  of  his  ttew 
Ijovemmcnt.  At  length,  by  the  interposition  and  ex- 
hortations of  the  bishop  of  Darien,  they  were  brought 
to  a  reconciliation  f«and,  in  order  to  cement  this  union 
inore  firmly,  Pedrwias  agreed  t!b  give  bis  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Balboa.      The  first  effect  of  their  concord 

•Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  IS.  dec.  2.  c.  I,  etc.  Gouafa,  c 
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wa%  tlyeitSftUMfa  wtt»  permitted  to  make  srter^I  nnaB 
uicimiotts  11^  (be  countiy.  Tkese  he  eoii4ttelod  ndtll 
sufih  pnideiioet  as  addcA  ta  ttie  reputation  whielk  ho  bpi^ 
afaroadgr  ae^i^  Mwqr  adveotitrers  TOsortod  to  hira^ 
iliHl>  with  tho^eOttitieMiiee  and  aid  of  Pedrapiaa,  he  l^ 
gm  to  prepaa^e  foi^  his  ettpedition  to  the  Soath  S^.  I^ 
«M«p  to  aeoomplish  tlds^  it  was  necessary  to  build  ves- 
■eb  eapahte  of  conTeying  his  troops  to  tiiosie  provineea 
iihioh  he  purposed  to  invade.  After  surmounting  nanji 
obi^taeles,  and  enduring  a  variety  of  those  l^urdship^ 
nirhieh  ivere  the  portion  of  the  eonqoerors  of  Ameriea^ 
he  at  length  finished  four  ^msAl  briganthies.*  In  theseii 
with  three  hundred  ehosen  nen^  a  fbree  superionr  to 
ttmt  with  which  Piaappo  afterwards  undertooit  thesami^ 
expe^tion,  he  was  p«dy  to  sail  towards  Peru,  when  hf 
leeeived  anr  unexpected  message,  from  Pedrarias.!  M . 
h&  reeoncHiathm  with  Balboa  had  i^ver  been  eordi«^ 
tte  [MHigpess  which  his  son-in-law  was^  naakfug^  revked 
lis  aneient  enmity,  and  added  to  its  raneour.  He  dr^id* 
«d  the  prosperity  and  clevulion  of  a  n^a  whom  he  ha4 
injured  so  deeply.  He  suspected  that  sneoess  would  e». 
eoiirage  him  to  idm  at  mdependenee  upon  his  jiirisdiftion 
—and  so  violently  did  the  passions  of  hatrod,  fear,  and 
jealousy,  operate  upon  his  mind,  that,  in.ovder  to  gr«* 
tify  his  vengeance,  he  seruplednot  to  defeat  an  enter* 
prise  of  the  greatest  moment  to  Ms  eonolxy.  ¥nde« 
pwtexts  whtoh  were  false,  hut  plan^iMe,  h^  desired 
Balboa  to  postpone  his  voy^efora  short  time,  and  to 
repair  to  Acta,  in  order  th^  he  might  have  an  interviei^ 
with  him.  Balboa,  with  the  unsuspieiotts  eonfidenoe  of 
a  man  conscious  of  no  crime,  inrtantty  obef^  the  mm- 
mons ;  but  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  V^bm,  he  was  aiV 
restt^V  order  of  Pedrarlas,  whose  itofatienee  ta  str 
tiate  his  revenge  did  n6t  sirffer  him  to  lailgiiish  iMg  im 
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eon^ement.  Judges  were  immediately  appainled  to 
proceed  to  his  triaL  An  aecusation  of  disloyalty  to  the 
king,  and  of  an  intention  to  revolt  against  the  goyernor^ 
was  preferred  against  him.  Sentence  of  death  was  pro* 
nouneed  5  and  though  the  judges  who  passed  it,  second* 
ed  by  the  whole  colony,  interceded  warmly  ftr  his  par- 
don, Pedrarias  continued  inexorable  ;  and  the  Spamards 
beheld,  with  astonishment  and  sorrow,  the  public  exe- 
cution of  a  man  whom  they  universally  deemed  mope 
capable  than  any  who  had  borne  command  in  America, 
of'  forming  and  accomplishing  great  desigps.*  Upon  his 
death,  the  expedition  which  he  had  planned  was  relin- 
quished. Pedrarias,  notwithstanding  tlie  violeni^e  and 
injustice  of  his  proceedings^  was  not  only  'Screened  from 
punishment  by  the  pot^erful  patronage  of  the  bishf^  of 
Burgos  and  other  courtiers,  but  eontianed  in  jiower* 
Soon  after,  he  obtained  permission  to  reotove  the  celo* 
ny  f  rom  its  unwholesome  station  of  Santa  Maria,- to  Pa- 
nama, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  though 
it  did  not  gain  much  in  point  of  healthfulness  by  the 
change,  the  commodious  situation  of  this  now  settle* 
ment  contributed  greatly  to  facilitate  the  subsequent 
conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  extensive  countries 
situated  upon  the  southern  ocean.f 

$XXTI.  During  these  transactions  in  Darien,  th» 
history  of  which  it  Was  proj^  to  carry  on  in^  an  unin- 
terrupted tenor,  several  important  events  occurred  with 
respect  to  the  discovery,  the  conquest,  and  government, 
of  other  proirinces  in  the  NdV  World.  Ferdinand  was 
so  intent  upon  opening  a  communication  with  the  Mo* 
Incea  or  Spice  islands  by  the  west,  that,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen,  he  fitted  out  two  sh^ 
at  his  own  expense,  in  order  to  attempt  such  a  voyage^ 
and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis, 
who  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  skilful  navigatmrs  in 

♦  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c  2U  ^. 
t  Ibkl  dec  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 
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Spain.  He  stood^  along  the  coast  of  Sbtlifli  America, 
aai  on  the  ftrflt  of  January  one  thousand  Are  hundred 
and  niiEteeiiy  entered  a  river  which  he  called  Janeiro, 
where  «i  extensile  eonunerce  is  now  carried  on.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  a  spacious  bay,  which ,  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  entrance  into  a  strait  that  comiAunicat- 
ed  with  the  Indian  ocean;  but  upon  advanciDg  fiurther, 
he  found  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Plata,  one  of  the 
Ya«t  rivers  by  which  the  southern  eontinent  of  America 
Is  watered.  In  endeavouring  to  make  a  descent  in  this 
country,  De  Bidis,  wnd  several  of  his  crew  were  slain 
by  the  natives,  who,  in  sight  of  the  ships,  cut  their  bo- 
dfeo  in  pieces,  roasted  and  devoured  thi^m.  Discourag- 
ed with  the  loss  of  their  commander,  and  terrified  at. 
this  shocking  spectacle,  the  surviving  Spaniards  set  sail 
fbr  Europe,  without  aiming  at  any  farther^  iHscoveryi^ 
Though  this  attempt  proved  abortive,  it  was  not  with- 
out benefit.  It  turned  the  attention  of  ingenious  men 
to  this  course  of  nayigation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
more  fortunate  voyage,  by  which,  a  few  years  posteri- 
our  to.  this  period,  the  great  design  that  Ferdinand  had 
in^view  was  accomplished. 

^XXVU.  Itiough  the  Spaniards  were  tiius  actively 
employed  in  extending  their  discoveries  and  settlements 
in  America,  they  stfll  considered  Hitvandi^  as  their 
principal  colony,  and  the  seat  of  govemmenit.  Don 
Deigo  Columbus  vninted  neither  inclination  nor  abilities 
to  have  rendered  the  members  of  this  cdiony^  who  were 
modt  immediately  under  his  jurisdiction,  prosperous  and 
happy.  But  he  was  circumscribed  in  all  his  operatiotts 
by  the  suspicious  policy  of  Ferdinand,  who  on  every  oc^ 
casion,  and  under  pretekts  the  most  frivolous,  retrench- 
ed his  privileges,  and  encouraged  the  treasurer,  the 
judger,  and  other  suboipdinate  officers,  U  eountafaet  his 
measures,  aod  to  dispute  his  authority.  The  most  vaJU 
uable  prerogative  which  the  governor  possessed,   was 

•  Herrenb  dec.  a.  Kb.  I.  c.  T.    P.  Martyr*  dec  p.  Z\7. 


tJM  oC  diMffflNitiiv  IaiBM8.«iraie  tlie.Siiwfainlft  t^Ufoi 
lA  4tie  ipl wd.    The  jdfocous  sawUmla  oC  those  toMwJ 
V^m  h»yi«g  heen  bat  litiljB  nuMfated  b^  all  {he.  99|^4su 
tMMis.  in  tfaaSr  fafouff  the  paver  q£  pavceUiog  oat  supli 
QMesttur^  lA^amMts  of  labour  9^  pleawcet.  see^Bfid  tf 
4tf^  S^mnuNT  gtoat  jDtineDco  in  the  oolony.    In  4»Yier  to 
strip  him  ef  thi^  Fevdinand  oveated  a  nev^  ofie%  v^ 
the  puiiiw^qf  dis^hoting  the  IndianSf  and  bestowed   U 
Jlff^  BoMgo  itlbuquei:qne»  a  relation  of  Zafata^  hj^ 
ctonfidtntfaL  miniftteir.    Mor^jlfi^  wUh  this  iivfiutle^  lui 
yimSk  ao^  mdigni^t  of  this  inyasion  npon  hi»  ri^t^  io  a 
point  so  eeoentiob.  Bca  Qiego  eonid  n^  longer  remain  ij| 
%  pbeendierei  his  power  aad  eoneequeaoe  were  aimoot 
.amUiitaiedk    ife  repaiMd  to  Spiiii^  with  the  vain  hopi^ 
iof  oUainiillf  redress.*     Aljbiiqnerfae  entered  npon  htf 
ofike  witit  aU  the  n^aeify  of  an  indigent  adventear* 
imj^enl  to  ama^a  wealth*    He  began  with,  taking  thp 
esaotnitmber  of  Jn4ians  in  the  idand*  and  found  that, 
itmm  tisty  thonsand^  who^  i^.tbe  year  one  thoufiiMid  pe^ 
hn^brod  andoig^tf  swurviTtd^  a^r  all  their  auSenng^ 
they  woinx  now  i^i|ced  to  foui^teen  thoaaanili.    These  Jn^ 
thi^ew  into  separate  diyisions  0^  lot%  and  he^oweddUn 
apon  wmh  as  were  wUling  to  pweba^e  them  at  ^  high- 
e0t  ^nee*    By  this?  iffhitrany*  djetrjbation,  sevenil  of  tte 
aatitea  were  removed  fnopd  their  original  hahrtofjoasi 
many  were.  tiUion  from  their  anei^  mastersi^  and  all  of 
them  suloeeted  ip  heavier  hardens^  ud  to,  more  intoleiv 
aUeldboiir>  in  order- to  reimburse  their  new  pr<q|urietoBa. 
Thoie  additional  eaiamitiea  eompleted  the  mis^rj^-and 
hastened  on  the.  extinetion  of  this  wretehed  and  hiaa^ 
eent-  raee  of  men.f 

$XX¥11L  The  Tiolenee  of  these  proceediags^  tog(et? 
Iher  with  4k»  fatal  eonseqwnees  which  attended  thei^ 
not  only  exeited.  eon^laints  amaog  sueh  aa  thouf^t  them- 
•4?eB  aggrieved,  bnt  ton<^oithe  hearta  of  all  who  xc« 

•  Herrera,  dec  K  lib.  ix.  c  5.  Jib.  x.  c  12- 
tiyd.<tecMib*x*c.  12. 


pehBiMM  Hmt  the  rigetir  irfth  vhlell  th^  e61lllti^ytll^B 
treated  tiie  natived^  ltiid(Mr«ed  thetf  Initiist^  ^togelhe^ 
fiiti^89k  Tke  misMoimiiita^  in  eMfdMtftj  t»  the  miiS 
6|^ii^  ef  iEbiftt  religion  Whieh  tiiey  \rere  eBlploytcd  to  pab« 
Usb^  ^arty  tremonstrated  ngafiiit  tke  tnulmft  tf  the 
ftft^tera/  irith  tvspeet  t#  tke  Amerienn^  iknd  nohdetnH* 
dl  the  r^partimientoSf  or  di^ff^H^nHim^)  by  lirhieh  they 
mr^  Si^ett  up  a§  shives  to  their  'eonquerorsy  as  no '  len 
eontnury  «o  natural  justice  aftd  the  precepts  of  CSirisiU 
anity^  than  to  soand  policy.  The  Dominteaas^  to  whom 
the  insCraction  of  the  Americans  was  originally  oom^ 
tttfttedy  Wiere  most  tehement  in  testifying  against  tht  te* 
pgtUmkHlos,  In  the  year  one  thousand  five  huadred 
aid  eleven^  MotitesihOy  one  of  their  m«st  eminent  preadb* 
^BHf  faiTci^ied  against  this  practice  in*  the  great  chnroh 
«tSL  Domingo^  with  aU  die  impetaosity  of  popolat 
doqucnce.  Don  Diego  Colamhis^  the  piinc^ial  officers 
4^  the  colony,  and  all  the  laymefi  who  had  hc^n  Ids 
hisarers)  complained  of  tlM  monk  to  his  snperiours ; 
hat  diey,  In^ead  of  eondemning,  ai^litiidcd  his  doetrpiei 
as  eqaally  pious  and  treasonable.  The  Franeiscans^^n^ 
iueneed  by  tfie  spirit  of  opposition  and  riraisliip  which 
subsists  between  the  two  orders,  discoTered  some  i&clii^ 
nation  to  talce  part  widi  the  Mty^  aad  to  espouse  die  de- 
fnee  of  tbe  reparHmtmlo^.  But  as  diey  eouM  liot  with 
deeency  give  their  avowed  iqiprebatioa  to  a  system  of 
^^pression,  so  repugnant  to  tJie  spirit  of  religioii,  they 
•  ^deavonred  to  pall&te  what  they  could  not  justify,  and 
alleged^  in  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  their  coitntrymea» 
diat  it  was  impossible  to  carry  im  any  improvement  in 
Ac  coloay,  unless  the  Spaniards  possessed  suchdomin^ 
ion  over  the  luUives,  that  ikey  eonid  compel  them  to 
Jaboun* 

•  Herrcra,  dec.  I.  lib,  vi&.  ell.    Oriedo,  lib.  uL  c.   6.  p.  97. 


$XXCL  The  Deminieans,  Tegardless  ^  n^  poHO' 
^al  and  interested  eonsideration^  wonld  jiot  relax  in  any 
degree  the  rigour  ot  their  sentiments,  and  eren  reAued 
to  absolve,  or  admit  to  the  saeramentf  sueh  of  thes^ 
eountrymen  as  eontinued  to  hold  the  natives  i^  sefrvi- 
tude.*  Both  parties  applied  to  the  king  for  his  deeisioii 
in  a  matter  of  sueh  importance.  Ferdinand  ^iri^wer* 
ed  a  eommittee  ot  his  priyy-e^aneil,  assisted  by  %ovalm 
of  the  most  eminent  civilians  and  divines  in  Spain^  to 
hear  the  deputies  sent  *from  Hispaniola#  in  support  <if 
their  respective  opinions.  Altera  long  discussion,  tlie 
speiSiilative  point  in  controversy  was  determined  in  fa- 
Tour  of  the  Dominicans,  the  Indians  were  declared  to 
be  a  free  people,  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  of 
men ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  dc^cision,  the  rcpartimi' 
ento9  were  continued  upon  their  ancient  footing*f  As 
this  determination  admitted  the  principle  upon  which  the 
DonMAicftus  founded  their  opinion,  they  renewed  their 
efforts  to  obtain  relief  A>r  the  Indians  with  additidAal 
boldness  and  zeal.  At  length,  in  order  to  quiet  the  co- 
lony, which  was  alarmed  by  their  remonstrances  and 
ccY|sures,  Ferdinand  issued  a  decree  of  his  privy  conn- 
cily  declaring,  that  after  mature  consideration  of  the 
Apostolic  Bull,  and  other  titles  by  which  the  crown  of 
Castile  claimed  a  right  to  its  possessions  in  the  Kew 
World^^^  the  servitude  of  the  Indiajis  was  warrantedl>odi 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man ;  that  unless  diey  were 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  coni- 
pelled  to  reside  under  their  inspection,  it  would  be.  Im- 
possible to  reclaim  them  from  idolatry,  or  to  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  no 
farther  scruple  ought  to  be  entertained  coneeming  the 
.lawfulness  of  the  reparHwientos,  as  the  king  and  coun- 
cil were  willing  to  take  the  charge  of.  that  upon  their 
own  oonscienees ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Doniinicana, 


♦  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6,  p.  97. 

t  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  viii  c.  31.  lib.  ix.  c.  5. 
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fad  oMHiks  of  othelr  rel%i0a8  orders,  dioiild  abstain, 
for  the  future,  from  those  invecllTes,  ndnch,  from  an 
excess  of  eharitable  bat  ill-inforoied  ^eal,  they  had  ut- 
tered agatbst  the  practiee."^ 

-  That  his  intentioii  of  adhering  to  this  decree  might  be 
fully  understood,  Ferdinand  conferred  new  grants  of  In- 
dians upon  several  of  his  courtiers.f  But  in  order  that 
he  might  not  seem  altogether  inattentive  to  the  ri^ta 
of  humanity^  he  published  an  edict,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  provide  for  the  mild  treatment  of  the  Indians 
tinder  the  yoke  to  whieh  he  subjected  them ;  he  regu* 
lated  the  nature  of  the  work  which  they  should  be  r^* 
quired  to  perform  $  he  prescribed  the  mode  in  whieh 
they  should  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  gave  directions  with 
respect  to  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity.:}^ 

$XXX.  But  the  Dominicans,  who  from  their  expe- 
rience of  What  was  passed,  judged  concerning  the  future^ 
soon  perceived  the  inefficacy  of  those  provisions,  and 
foretold,  that  as  long  as  it  was  the  interest  of  individu- 
Hih  to  treat  the  Indians  with  rigour,  no  public  regula- 
tions could  render  their  servitude  mild  or  tolerable. 
They  eonsidered  it  as  vain  to  waste  their  own  time  and 
strength  in  attempting  to  communicate  the  sublime 
truths  of  religion  to  men  whose  spirits  were  broken,  and 
their  faculties  impaired  by  oppression.  Some  of  them, 
in  despair,  requested  the  permission  of  their  superiors 
to  remove  to  the  continent,  and  to  pursue  the  object  pf 
their  mission  among  such  of  the  natives  as  were  not  hith- 
erto corrupted  by  the  example  of  the  Spaniards,  or  alien- 
ated by  their  cruelty  from  the  Christian  faith.  Such 
as  remained  in  Bispaniola  continued  to  remonstrate, 
with  decent  firmness,  against  the  servitude  of  the  In- 
dians.$ 

*  Herrerih  dec.  h  lib.  ix.  c.  U. 
t  See  Note  XXV. 
X  Herrera,  dec.  \,  lib.ix.  c  14. 

$  Ibid.  lib.  i.  c^  14.  Touronu  Ifist  Qen^.  de  I'Amerique,  torn. 
L  p.  252. 
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$XXXL  The  violent  operations  of  Albnquer^e,  tine 
Hew  distributor  of  the  Indians,  PCTived  the  zeal  of  th» 
I>onunican8  against  the  repartimientvSf  and  called  fiirth 
an  advocate  for  that  oppressed  people,  who  posiseased  all 
the  eourage,  the  talents,  and  activity  requisite  in  sop- 
.porting  such  a  desperate  cause.  This  was  Bartholo* 
mew  de  las  Cas^s,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the 
elergymen  sent  out  with  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage 
to  Hispaniola^  in  order  to  settle  in  that  island.  He  ettr. 
ly  adopted  the  opinion  prevalent  among  eeclesiasttes, 
with  respect  to  the  unlawfulness  of  reducing  the  natrres 
to  servitude ;  and  that  be  might  demonstrate  the  sineer- 
ity  of  his  conviction,  he  relinquished  all  the  Indians  wIm 
had  fallen  to  his  own  share  in  the  division  of  the  inhab* 
Hants  among  their  conquerors,  declaring  that  he  should 
ever  bewail  his  own  misfortune  and  guilt,  in  having  ex- 
ercised for  a  moment  this  impious  dominion  over  lA* 
fellow-creatures.*  From  that  time,  he  became  the  aivow- 
ed  patron  of  the  Indians ;  and  by  his  bold  interpositioBS 
in  their  behalf,  as  well  as  by  the  respect  due  to  hh 
abilities  and  character,  he  had  often  the  merit  of  setting 
some  bounds  to  the  excessts  of  his  countrymen.  He 
did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  warmly  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  Albuquerque,  and,  though  he  soon  fowid  that 
attention  to  his  own  interest  rendered  this  rapacious  offi- 
cer deaf  to  admonition,  he  did  not  abandon  the  wretehed 
people  whose  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  instantly  set 
out  for  Spain  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  opening 
the  eyes  and  softening  the  heart  of  Ferdinand,  by  that 
striking  picture  of  the  oppression  of  his  subjeets,  whieh 
he  would  exhibit  to  his  view.f 

$  XXXIl.  He  easily  obtained  admittance  to  tiic  king, 
whom  he  found  in  a  declining  state  of  health.     "With 

•  Fr.  Aug.  Davilla  Padilla  Hist,  de  la  Fundacion  de  la  Pro- 
Tincia  de  St.  Jago  de  Mexico,  p.  303,  304.  Herreca,  dec.  I.  lib. 
X.  c  12. 

,   t  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  x.  c.  12.    Dec,  2.  lib  L  c.  1 1.    Davilla 
Padilla  Hist  p.  304. 
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•jUHeli  f  reedom,  and  no  less  eloquence^  he  represented  to 
:kiia  all  the  fatal  effects  of  the  repartimkntos  in  the  New 
World,  boldly  ebargliig  him  urith  the  guilt  of  having 
authoisized  this  impious  measure,  whieh  had  brought 
miseij  and  destruction  upon  a  numerous  and  innocent 
raee  of  men,  whom  Providence  had  placed  under  his 
proteetion.  Ferdinandi  whose  mind  as  well  as  body  was 
much  enfeebled  by  his  distemper,  was  greatly  alarmed 
at  this  ehai^  of  impiety,  which  at  another  juneture  he 
would  have  despised.  He  listened  with  deep  compunc- 
tion to  ti^e  discourse  of  Las  Casas,  and  promised  to  take 
'isEto  serious  consideration  the  means  of  redressing  the 
evil  of  which  he  complained.  But  de^th  prevented 
him  from  executing  his  resolution.  Charles  of  Austriay 
to  whom  aU  his  crowns  devolved,  resided  at  that  time 
in  his  paternal  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries.  Las 
Casas,  with  his  usual  ardour,  prepared  immediately  to 
.set  out  for  Flanders,  in  order  to  occupy,  the  ear  of  the 
young  monarch,  when  cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  as  re- 
gent, assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  Castile,  com- 
manded him  to  desist  from  the  journey,  and  ei^aged  to 
hear  his  complaints  in  person. 

$  XXXIII.  He  accordingly  weighed  the  matter  with 
attention  equal  to  its  importance ;  and  as  his  impetuans 
mind  delighted. in  schemes  bold  and  uncommon,  he  soon 
fixed  upon  a  plan  which  astonished  the  ministers,  train- 
ed Jsp  under  the  formal  and  cautious  administration  of 
Ferdinand*  Witliout  regarding  either  the  rights  of  Don 
Biego  Columbus,  or  the  regulations  established  by  the 
late  king,  he  resolved  to  send  three  persons  to  America 
as  tuperintendants  of  all  the  colonies  there,  with  author- 
ity, after  examining  all  circumstances  on  the  spot^  to 
decide  finally  with  respect  to  the  point  in  question.  It 
was  a  matter  .of  deliberation  and  delicacy  to  choose  men 
qualified  for  such  an  important  station.  As  all  the  lay« 
men  settled  in  America,  or  who  had  been  consulted  in 
the  administration  of  that  department,  had  given  their 
opinion  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  keep  possession  of 
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Aebrnew  settlenents*  imles^  ih^wete  allowed t9  rotaui 
their  dominion  0Y€t  the  Indians^  he  saw  th^t  he  eoiuM 
iH»t  rely  on  theii*  in^Nirtifdity^  an4  detetmtoed  tft  oem^ 
mit  the  tniat  to  ecelesiastics^  As  the  ])onli|lio^ns  aii4 
Franeiseans  had  already  espoused  opposite  sides  mi  the 
ewtroyersy,  he>  from  the  sauM  pHne^le  of  ^mpa^^t 
idity,  elelndedboth  these  frf^ternities  from  the  ^omiuw^ 
•ion.  He  eonfided  his  ehoiee  to  the  monks  of  St.  Jet 
rome,  a  small,  but  respeetiib)e  order  ^i  Spain.  WitH 
the  assistanee  of  theitr  general^  and  in.  concert  with  I^a^ 
CasaSf  he  soon  pitched  upon  three  persons  whom  ho 
deemed  equal  to  the  charge.  To  them  he  joined  Zuazoi 
a  private  lawyer  of  distinguished  probity  with  unboundr 
ed  pow^r  to  regulate  all  judicial  proceedings  in  the  eol-* 
onies.  Las  Casas  was  appointed  to  aecompai^  theni« 
with  the  title  pf  protector  of  the  Indians.^ 

§  XXXIY.  To  vest  sueh  extraordinary  powprs^  M 
might  at  once  oyertum  the  system  of  government  estab* 
lished  in  the  New  World,  in  four  personst  who^  from 
their  humble  condition  in  Ufej,  were  little  entitled  tit 
possess  this  high  authority,  appeared  tp  Zapata,  an4 
other  ministers  of  the  late  king,  a  ineasure  so  wUd  and 
dangerous,  that  they  refused  to  iMue  the  despatches  nor 
eessary  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  But  Ximenes  was 
not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  brook  oj^osition  to  any  oS 
his  schemes^  He  sent  for  the  pef  Factory  ministers,  and 
addressed  them  in  sueh  a  tone,  that  in  the  utmost  ,oon-> 
stemation  they  obeyed  hh  orders^f  The  superintend* 
ents,  with  their  associate  Zuazo^  and  Las  Casas,  sailed 
for  St.  Domingo.  Upon  their  arrival,  the  first  act  off 
their  authority  was  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Indians  wha 
had  been  granted  to  the  Spanish  courtiers,  or  to  anj. 
person  not  residing  in  America.  This^  together  with^ 
the  information  which  had  been  received  from  Spaia 
foneeming  th^  objeot  of  the  eomndssion,  spread  a  |;en- 

♦  Hevrefa,  dec-  9*  fib.  ii  o.  3.  • 
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Ma  aliumu  TketsokMikts  eomluded  tlmt  ibif  ^irere  to 
be  deprired  ift  onee  of  the  liaiid»  iHifh  ivkiek  tli^  e«r* 
ried  on  their  Ittboor^  ood  IhAt,  of  eolitequeRee>  rulii 
wito  URttvoldal^Iet  But  the  falbers  ^f  St,  JFei-oHie  pro- 
<Deedc$d  with  snoh  eautiott  aad  prddehoef  m  booIi  ^liw 
pated  «|I  their  ftpws.  They  diseoteredi  to  ^oy^  «tep  ^ 
then*  eonfluety  a  knoiKPledgo  of  the  worlds  md  -of  alblrs^ 
whieh  is  seldom  iMs^nired  in  a  clcrister ;  and  diq[4ayed  a 
pnoderation  as  well  as  gentfeness  9tiU  more  tare  aittong 
persons  traiaed  up  ki  the  solitufc  sdid  austerity  of  4 
ikionastie  life;  Their  ears  were  open  to  inlbnaaCioa 
from  eyeiy  ^oarter^  they  eompitred  the  difl^reat  vsb* 
(eoirats  which  they  teeehredy  and,  after  a  matere  eonsi* 
deration  of  the  whole*  they  were  fidfy  latis^cd  diot  the 
slate  of  the  cotony  Tendered  it  impos^Me  to  adopt  the 
plan  proposed  by  Las  Casas,  and  reoomtoeiidod  bgr  tha 
Cardinal*  They  plainly  perceiyed  ^at  the  Spaniardi 
settled  in  Amoriea  were  so  few  in  aitmberji  that  they 
eoidd  neither  work  tiie  mines  which  had  been  opened^ 
nor  eultivate  the  eonntry ;  that  they  depen^^  for  idflbet^ 
hug  both  npon  die  labomr  of  the  nativesy^  and4f  4q;iriyed' 
MiU  they  must  instrndy  reUnqaish  their  conquests,  ^ 
gire  ap  aU  the  adrantages  which  they  dmvad  f^m 
^(^ttk;  that  no  aHarement  was  so  powerful  astosur* 
mount  the  natii^  aversion  of  the. Indians  to  <any  labb« 
Hons  ellbrty  and  that  notbinis  bitt  the  authority  of  a 
master  eould  compel  them  to  work ;  aod  if  they  xMw 
not  kept  eonstantly  under  the  eye  and  diseipQne  of  iv 
inperior>  so  great  was  their  natural  Ustlessness  and  iadtf* 
iterence,  that  they  would  neither  t^tend  to  religious  ip^ 
structien,  nor  observe  those- rites  of  Christianity  whidi 
they  had  been  alrc^  taught.  Upon  all  tiiose  aceouttts^ 
the  superintendents  found  it  nei^essary  to  tolerate  the  re^ 
partiftneiUos,  and  to  suffer « the  Indians  to:remain  uhdei^ 
subjection  to  their  Spanish  masters.  They  used,  their  ut* 
most  endeavours,  however,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects 
of  this  establishment,  and  to  seeureto  the  IncHans  the 
consolation  of  the  host  treatment  compatible  witk  a  crtato 
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ef  serrkude.  For  this  purpose^  tliey  reyired  former  regu^ 
latioRSy  they^reseribed  new  ones,  they  negleeted  ao  Wr 
eumstaaee  that  tended  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  yokei 
and  by  their  authority^  their  example^  and  dieir  exkorta* 
tions,  they  laboured  to  inspire  their  eonntrymen  with  sen- 
timents  of  equity  and  gentleness  towards  the  ludiafpir 
people  upon  whose  industry  they  depended.  Zoazo^  in 
Iris  department  seconded  the  endearonrs  of  the  superin* 
tondants.  He  reformed  the  eourts  of  Justiee  in  sneh^ 
manner  as  to  render  their  deeisions  equitable  as  vttH  M 
expeditious,  and  introduced  Tarions^  regulations  whi^ 
greatly  improved  the.  interior  police  of  the  colony*  Thm 
satis&otion  which  his  conduct,  aiid  that  of  the  superip* 
tendents  gave,  was  now  uniyersal  among  the  l^aniardt 
settled  in  the  New  World,  and  all  admired  the  boldneai 
of  Ximenes,  in  having  departed  from  the  ordinary  path  of 
business  in  fornung  his  plan,  as  well  as  his  sagacity,  ia 
pitching  upon  persons,  whose  wisdom,  moderation,  asd 
disinterestedness  rendered  them  worthy  of  this  lugh 

tFttSt.# 

•  .  $  XXXY.  Las  Casas  alone  was  dissatisfied*  The  pru* 
dential  considerations  which  iniuenced  the  supenntCR* 
dents,  made  no  impression  upon  him.  He  regarded  their 
idea  of  aeeommodatiag  their  conduct  to  the  state  of  the 
colony,  as  the  maxim  of  an  unhallowed  timid  ptliey^ 
which  tolerated  what  was  unjust,  because  it  was  benefi- 
(siaL  He  contended,  that  the  Indians  were  by  nature 
free,  and,  as  their  protector,  he  required  the  saperin^- 
tendants  not  to  bereave  them  of  the  common  privileges 
of  humanity.  They  received  his  most. virulent  remon- 
strances without  eitiotion,  hut  adhered  firmly  to  their 
own  system.  The  Spanish  planters  did  not  bear  with 
Mm  so  patiently,  and  were  ready  to  tear  him  -  in  piecea 
for  insisting  in  a  requisition  so  odious  to  them.  Laa 
Casas,   in  order  to    screen  himself  fporn  their  rage, 

•  Herrera»  dec.  2.  lib.  u.  c.  15. ,  Remesal  Hist  G^er.  Ub.  ii- 

c.  14,  15,   16. 


found  it  necessary  to  take  shelter  in  a  eonyent ;  and  per* 
eeiTing  that  all  his  efforts  in  Ameriea  were  f fiiitless  h« 
socm  set  ont  tat  Europe^nrith  a  fixed  resolutien  not:  to 
abandon  the  proteetion  of  a  people  whom  he  deemed  iM 
be  eraelly  oppressed.* 

$  XXXYI.  Had  Ximenes  retained  that  vigour  of  mind 
w>tii  whioh  he  usually  applied  to  business.  Las  CasM 
'must  have  met  with  no  very  gracious  reception  upon  his 
return  to  Spain.  But  he  found  the  Cardinal  languish- 
ing under  a  mortal  distem^,  and  preparing  to  resign 
Us  authority  to  the  young  king,  who  was  daily  expect- 
ed'from  the  Low  Countries.  Charies  arrived,  took  pos- 
session of  the  government,  andj,  by  the  death  of  Ximenes, 
lost  a  minister,  whose  abilities  and  mtegciily  entitled 
him  to  direct  his  affairs*  Many  of  the  Flemish  nobility 
had  accompanied  their  sovereign  to  Spain.  From  that 
Warm  predilection  to  his  eouAtrymen,  which  was  natur 
ral  at  his  age,  he  consulted  them  witb  respect  to  all  the 
transaetiiHis'in  his  new  kingdom,  and  they,  with  an  in* 
disjQreet  eagerness,  intruded  themselves  into  every  busi- 
ness, and  seized  almost  every  department  of  administra- 
tion«t  The  direction  of  the  American  affairs  was  aa 
object  too  alluring  to  escsqpe  their  attention.  Las  Casas 
observed  their  growing  influence,  and  though  projectors 
are  usually  too  sanguine  to  oondiict  their  schemes  with 
much  dexterity,  he  possessed  a  bustling  indefatigable 
activity,  which  sometimes  accomplishes  its  puiposes 
with  greater  success,  than  the  most  exquisite  discem- 
liient  and  address.  He  courted  the  Flemish  ministers 
with  assiduity.  He  represented  to  them  the  absurdity 
of  all  the  maxims  hitherto  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
government  of  America,  particularly  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Ferdinand,  and  pointed  out  the  defects  of 
tiio^,  sorangements  which  Ximenes  had  introduced.  The 
memory  of  Ferdinand  was  odious  to  the  Flemings.   The 

•  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  €•  16. 
t  Hist,  of  Cbaiies  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 
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BupiriouF  Tlrtue  and  abilities  of  Ximeaes  had  long  lieea 
^e  objeet  of  their  envy.  Thf y  fondly  wished  to  hayc  a 
plausible  pretext  for  eiindenining  tiie  measures^  both  of 
the  monareh  and  of  th^  ministep^  and  of  refleeting  some 
discredit  on  their  politieal  wisdom.  The  friends  of  Don 
Diego  Coluinbufty  as  well  as  the  Spanish  eonrtiersy  who 
had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Cardinal's  adniinistration^ 
joined  Las  Casas  in  eensuring  the  scheme  of  sending  stf- 
jn^rintendants  to  America.  Thid  union  of  so  many  in* 
terests  and  passions  was  irresistible  ;  and^  in  eonse* 
quenee  of  it,  the  £ithers  of  8t«  Jerome^  together  with 
their  assooiate  Zuazo,  were  recall^.  Boderigo  de  Fi^ 
gueroa^  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence,  was  appointed  chief 
Jndge  of  the  island^  and  received  instruetions^  in  eora- 
pliance  with  the  request  of  Las  Casas,  to  examine  onee 
more,  with  the  utmost  attention^  the  point  in  eontroTer* 
sy  between  him  and  the  people  of  the  colony^  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  the  natives ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  alleviate  theil' 
snfferings,  and  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  raee.^i^ 

$XXXVIL  This  was  all  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Casas 
eould  procure,  at  that  juncture,  in  favour  of  the  Indi- 
ans* The  impossibility  of  carrying  on  any  improvemest 
in  America,  unless  the  Spanish  planters  could  comnittnd 
the  labour  of  the  natives,  was  an  insuperable  objeetieB 
to  his  plan  of  treating  them  as  free  subjects.  In  order 
to  provide  some  remedy  for  this,  without  which  he  found 
it  was  in  vain  to  mention  his  scheme.  Las  Casas  propos- 
ed to  purchase  a  suffieient  number  of  negroes  from  the 
Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to 
transport  them  to  America,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
employed  as  slaves  in  working  the  mines  and  cultivating 
the  ground.  One  of  the  first  advantages  which  the  Por- 
tuguese had  derived  from  their  discoveries  in  Afipica, 
arose  from  the  trade  in  slaves.  Tarious  cireumstanees 
concurred  in  reviving  this  odious  commerce,  which  had 

•  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  16,  19,  21.  lib,  iii.  c.  7,  S. 
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^been  )<^  alhdisked  in  Europey  atid  which  is  im  less  re^ 
pugnant  to  the  feelings  of  huinanityy  than  io  the  prfft!* 
ciples  of  religion.  As  eariy  as  the  year  one  thousand 
fire  hundred  an4  three,  a  few  negro  slares  had  heea 
sent  into  the  New  World.^  In  the  year,  one  ^housaiid 
five  hundred  and  eleren^  ¥^erdinand  permitted  the  inir 
portation  of  them  fai  greater  numliers^f  They  weiee 
found  to  be  a  more  robust  and  tiardy  race  than  die  na* 
tivcs  of  America.  They  wete  more  e^pable  of  endiif * 
ing  fatigue,  nM>re  patient  under  serritude,  and  the  la* 
Ijiour  o^  one  negro  was  computed  to  be  equal  to  that,4rfr 
.four  Indians.|  Cardinal  Ximenes,  however,  when  so- 
licited to  encourage  this  commerce,  peremptorily  reject- 
ed the  proposition^  because  he  pereeiTed  the  iniquHy  of 
reducing  one  race  of  men  to  slavery,  while  he  was  con- 
sulting about  the  means  of  restoring  liberty  to  another.^ 
^But  Las  (3asas,  from  the  inconsistency  natural  to  men 
who  hurry  with  headlong  impetuosity  towaWs  a  fkvbu^^ 
He  point,  was  incapable  of  making  this  distinctioii. 
While  he  contended  earnestly  for  the  liberty  of  thepeo- 
pie  bom  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  laboured  to  en- 
slave  the  inhabitants  of  afaother  region;  and  in  tl|^ 
warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  jUie  Americans  from  the 
yoke,  proriounc.ed  it  to  be  lawful  and  expedient  to  im- 
jpose  one  still  heavier  upon  the  Africans.  Unfortunate- 
ly  for  the  latter,  Las  Casas'splan  was  adopted.  Charlee 
granted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  Flemish  favourites;  eon- 
tttining  an  exclusive  right  of  importing  four  thousand 
negroes  into  America.  The  favourite  sold  his  patent  to 
some  Genoese  merchants  for  twenty-Bvc  thousand  ducotSf 
and  they  were  the  first  who  brought  into  a  regular  form 
that  commerce  for  slaves  between  Africa  and  Amerlcai 

*  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  v.  c.  15 
t  Ibid,  lib.  viii.c..9. 
^Ibid,Kb.ik.c.  5. 
$  Ibid,  dec.^.  lib.  U-  c.  8.  .       , 
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^vrbioli  has  since  1>eeii  carried  on  in  ^itch  an  ami^^g  ex* 
tent.* 

^XXXYIII*  ]BMit  the  Genoese  mei^chants^  e(wdaotiA|; 
their  operations^  at  first,  with  the  rapaeity  of  mdnopo- 
lists,  demanded  sueh  a  high  price  for  negroes^  that  the 
number  imported  into  Hispaniola  made  no  great  change 
qpon  the  state  of  the  colony.f  JLas  Casas,  whose  zeal 
was  no  less  inventive  than  indefatigable^  had  recourse  to 
imother  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians*  He  oh* 
served,  that  most  of  the  persons  who  had  settled  hither- 
to in  America,  were  sailors  and  soldiers  employed  in 
the  diBCov^rf  or  conquest  of  the  country ;  the  younger 
sons  of  noble  fanulies,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  ae^ 
quiring  sudden  wealth^;  or  desperate  adventurers,  whom 
their  indigence  or  crimes  forced  to  abandon  their  native 
land*  Instead  of  such  men',  who  were  dissolute,  rapa-> 
.  <uous,  and  incapable  of  that  sober  persevering  industry 
which  k  requisite  in  forming  new  colonies,  he  proposed 
to  suppfy  the  settlelnents^  in  Hispaniola  and  other  parts 
of  the  New  World,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  labour- 
ers and  husbandmen,  who  should  be  allured  by  suitable 
premiums  to  remove  thither.  These,  as  they  Were  ac- 
customed  to  fhtigue,  would  be  able  to  perform  the  wort^, 
to  which  the  Indians,  from  the  feebleness  of  their  eon- 
.jtitution,  were  unequal,  and  might  so^n  become  use- 
ful and  opulent  citizens.  But  though  Hispaniola  stood 
much  in  need  of  a  recruit  of  inhabitants,  having  been 
visited  at  this  lime  with  the  small-pox,  which  swept 
off  almost  all  the  natives  who  had  survived  their  long 
eontinued  oppression  ^  and  though  Las  Casas  had  the 
countenance  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  this  scheme  was 
d^fi^ted  by  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  who  thwarted  all  his 
]H»^eets.^ 

^XXXIX^  Las  Casas  now  despaired  of  procuring  ai^y 
relief  for  the  Indians  in  those  places  where  the  Spaniards 
were  already  settled.    The  evil  was  become  so  invetcr- 

♦Hertera,dcc- 1.  lib.iLQ.2a  tA.B.  UlS. 
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ftte  iheiptf  as  not  to  admjU;  of  a  cure.  B«tt  siieli  diseo* 
▼eries  ^fere-  dgily  making  in  the  eoatineBty  as  gaye  a 
liigli  idea  both  of  its  extent  aAd  popnlousness*  In  aU 
^ose  vast  reg^ns  ib&fe  was  bat  one  feeble  eolony  ]ilant» 
ed ;  and  eieept  a  small  ^ot  on  the  isthmns  of  Darienv 
tbe  natives  s^  oeenpied  t^e  whole  eountry.  This  open- 
ed  a  new  and  more  ample  field  for  the  humanity  and 
2eal  of  Las  Casas^  who  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
pa<event  a  pemieioun  ^stem  from  being  introdueed  thei^ 
though  he  had  fhiled  of  sueeess  in  his  attempts  to  oyeiv 
tun  iif  where  it  was  already  estabUsbed.  Full  of  this 
idea)  he  applied  tbr^i  grant  of  the  nnoeeupied  eoantipf, 
stretehingaloi^  the  sea-eoast  from  the  golf  ef  Paria  tothe 
western  frontier  of  that  proviaee  now  loiown  bj  the  BMqe 
of  Santa  Martha.  He  proposed  to  settle  there  with  a  eo* 
lonjr  composed  of  hnsbuidmeny  labourers,  and  eeole^- 
asties.  He  engaged,  hi  the  spaee  of  two  yeaM,  to  ex* 
yfliize  ten  thousand  of  the  datives,  and  to  instruct  them 
so  thoroughly  in  the  arts  of  social  life,  that,  from  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen 
thousand  ducats  should  arise  to  the  king*  In  ten  years 
r  he  expected  that  his  improvements  would  be  so  far  ad- 
Tancfed,  as  to  yield  annually  sixty  tiiousand  ducats.  He 
stipulated,  that  no  sailor  or  soldie^*  should  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  settle  in  this*  district ;  and  that  no  Spaniard^ 
whatever,  should  enter  without  his  permission*  He  even 
pMjeoted  to  elothe  the  people  whom  he  took  along  with 
him  in  some  distinguishing  garb,  which  did  not  resenir^ 
Me  the  Spani^  dress,  that  they  might  appear  to  the  na- 
tives to  be  a  different  race  of  men  from  those  who  had 
brought  so  maoy  ealamities  upon  their  country.'"'  From 
this  seheme,  of  whieh  I  have  traced  only  the  great  lines> 
it  is  manifest  that  Xas  Casas  had  formed  ideas  cpneem^ 
iug  the  nieihod  of  treating  the  Indians,  similar  to  those 
by  which  the  Jesuits  afterwards  carried  on  their  great 
<^ratioiis  in  another  part  of  the  sam,e  continent    He 

•  HefYera,  dec.  3.  BU  iy.  c.  2, 
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tiutf  steendaiit  vUeli  they  po^eftsedy  in  ^oiifie^HjeMe  of 
Aeir  superiowr  pvogresi  in  soienee  and  impr^rmni^ 
afti^t  gradually  fern^  the  mindd  ^of  the.  AmerieftM  t<^ 
relish  those  eeiaforta  o£  whi^h  tjh^  were;  dettitaiet 
might  tiviii  them  te  the  arts  of  eivil  lifet  and  pefutar 
^len  ei^able  of  its  futictfoifs. 

$  XIm  Bttt  to  the  bishop  of  Buvgos  and  the  eouacil  of 
the  Indiesi^  tlds  project  appeared  ael  oaly  ehi^erieal, 
hut  dangerous  in  a  high  degree*    They  deemed ,  the  fn^ 
evities  of  the  AmerteaBt  to  he  naturally  so  limited,  and 
their  indolenee  so  exeessive^  that  eyery  atten^pt  to  m^ 
»truet  or  fjo  impi-ore  them  would  be  fruitless.     They 
•onteaded^  that  it  woi^d  he  extremely  imprudent  to  give 
the  eommand  of  a  eonntry  extending  abore  a  thousand 
Biiies  aloni;  the  eoastf  to  a  faneiful  presumptuous  enthn*- 
siastf   a  stranger  to  the  affafars  of  the  world,  and  unae- 
^amted  with  the  arts  of  government.     Las  Casas^  Ihr 
from  being  diseourag6d  with  a  repulse,  which  he  had 
reason  to  expeet,  had  reeourse  onee  n»ore  to  the  Clem-^ 
Ml  fkvenrites^  who  zealously   patroniaed  Ms  seheme^ 
meirely  beeause  it.  bad  been  rejeeted  by.  the  Spanish 
miaisters*    They  prevailed  with  th^ir  master,  who  had 
hAely  been  raised  to  the  Imp^ial  dignity,  to  refejr  tfa^ 
eonsideration  of  this  measure  to  a  seleet  nun^ber  ef.  bin 
privy-coniisellors ;    and    Ias  Casa»    having   esse^pte^ 
against  the  members  of  the  eouneil  of  the  IndieSf  aa,. 
piirtial  and  interested^  they  were  all  exelwd^d.  ^Tbe  de-  • 
eistou  of  men  ehosen  by  reeommendation  of  the  Fkai* 
ings,   was   perfeetly  eonformab)e  to  their  smtlmeuts. 
They  warmly  approve  of  La|  Casas^s  ,plan>  and  gave 
orders  for  carrying  it  into  e|i:eeution^  but  restricted  the 
^rritiH7  allotted  to  him  to  three  hundred  milefr.  along 
tile  eoast  of  Cumana^  allowing  him>  however^   to  ex- 
tend it  as  far  as  he  pleased  towards  the  int^r  part  ^ 
theeountry.t 

•  Gomara  Hist  Gener.  c.  77.    Herrena,  dec.  2-  Ub.  iv.  c.  3. 
Oviedo,  lib.  xix.  c.  5. 
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$XIJ.  TUt  d^tomfaMidM  did  not  pan  anewftsred. 
JUbnosI  e?ei7  person  nrko  li«d  been  ia  the  Wcvtlndk* 
•selftMied  again»l  it,  and  supported  their  pinion  so 
MnfidoBtJ^^  aad  >ith  sueh  ^ausible  reasons^  as  made  it 
adriseaUe  to  pause  and  to  reriev  the  sul^ect  more  deli- 
iieratiiy.  Cltaries  himself^  thongh  aoonstomed,  at  this 
early  period  of  his  iife^  to  adopt  the  seatiments  of  his 
mtnister^  with  sneh  sobttdssifve  deference,  as  did  not 
promise  that  deoi^<»  ngoiir  of  mind  whieh  distinguish* 
ed  hist  riper  years»  eould  not  help  su^etiiig  that  the 
eagerness  with  urtdeh  the  Flemings  took  part  in  every 
fiiTair  relating  to  America,  flowed  from  some  improper 
motive,  and  began  to  diseorer  an  inclination  to  examine 
in  person  into  the  state  of  the  question  coneendng  the 
ebaraeter  of  the  Amerieans,  and  the  jNroper  manner  of 
treatteg  ihxm.  An  oppoftuniQr  of  malung  this  inquiry 
with  great  advantage  soon  oecurred^t  -Quevedo  tlit' 
blAop  of  Darien,  who  had  aeeon^ianied  Pedrarias  to 
the  continent  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ' 
tliirtOMy  lu4)pened  to  land  in  Barcelona,  where  tite  ' 
court  tihen  resided*  It  was  quickly  luioi^,  that  his  sen* 
dments  eoneeming  the  talents  and  di^osition  of  the  In- 
dians differed  from  those  of  Las  Casas ;  and  Cbaries 
naturaUy  eonelttded,  that  by  eonf  ronting  two  respectablis 
persons,  who,  during  their  residenee  in  America,  had 
Ml  leisure  to  observe  the  manners  of  the  people  whom 
they  pretended  to  describe,  he  might  be  aide  to  diseovev 
whl6h  of  them  had  formed  Ms  pinion  vrith  the  greatest 
discernment  and  aoeuracy. 

A  day  ftr  this  solemn  audience  was  l^ointed.  The 
emptor  iqipeared  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  took 
hw  seat  on  a  throne  in  the  |^at  hall  of  the  palace.  His 
yriftei^  eourtiers  attended*  Don  Diego  Columbus,  ad« 
miral  of  4be  Indiest  wa*  samitened  to  be  present  The 
blsh^  of  Harien  was  eddied  upon  flnt  to  deliver  his 
opinion.    Ho,  in  a  short  cKseourse,  lamented  the  fktal 
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desolation  of  America  by  the  estinot&m'of  so  Bumjr  oC 
its  inhabitants  ^  he  acknowledged  thIU  this  most  be  imn 
pated^  in  soine  degree^  to  the  enessire  r^ur  and'  V- 
oonsidera^  prooeeduigs  of  the  Spaniards  f  but  dedared^ 
that  all  the  people  of  the  New  World,  whom  b&  had 
seen  either  in  the  continent  or  in  the  islands  a^eared  ta 
him  to  be  a  race  of  men  marked  oat,  by  the  inflnriorkj 
of  their  talents,  for  servitude^  and  whom  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  ipstruet  or  improve,  unless  they  were  kepi^ 
under  the  continual  inspection  of  a  master.    Las  Casaar 
at  greater  length,  and  wi1|i  more  fervour,,  defendsd  his* 
own  system.    He  rejected  with  indignation  the  idea.tba^ 
any  raee  of  men  was  bom  to  servitude,  as  ifreligiont 
and  inhuman.    He  asserted,  that  thcr  flMmldes  of  tiie 
Amerieans  were  not  naturally  deqf^ioable,  but  unimprov- 
ed J  that  they  were  capable  of  receiving  instruct^  in 
the  principles  of.  religion,  as  well  as  of  acquiring  tk^^ 
industry  and  arts  which  would  qualify  diem  for  the  va^ 
rious  offiee«  of  social  life  ;    that  the  ^  mildness  and  .ti** 
midity  of  their-nature  rendered  them  so  suinnissive  and 
docile,  diat  they  might  be  led  and  formed  with  a  gentle 
hand.    He  professed,   that  his  intentions  in  preposiag 
the  scheme  now  under  consideration  were  pure  and  dis- 
interested f  and  though,  from  the  aceomplisfanient  of 
his  designs,  inestimable  benefits  woujd  result  to   the 
crown  of  Castile,   he   never  had  claimed,   nor  never 
NvouM  receive,  any  recompense  on  that  account. 

$XIiII.  Chuics,  after  hearing  both,  and  eonsuKiag 
with  his  ministtf  s,  did  not  think  himself  suAeiently  in^ 
formed  to  estaUiah  any  general  arrangement  with  res*. 
pect  to  die  state  6f  the  Indians  ^*  but  as  he  had  perfect 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Las  Casaa^  and  as  eveft- 
the  bishop  of  Darien  admitted  his  sdieme  io  be  of  sneh- 
imporlance,  that  a  trial  should  be  made  of  its  efieets, 
he  issued  a  patent,  granting  him  the  dbtriet  in  Cumam 
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iwmerly  mentioMd^  viOt  fall  pavrek^  to  estaUish  a  colony 
tkere  fteoerdingto  Us  own  plan.* 
V  fXUII.  Las  Casas  poshed  on  tiie  preparations  for  bis 
^jnage  vn&  bis  nmid  ardoiua  But  either  from  his  own 
inexperience  in  ^  eonduet  of  aflhirsy  or  from  the  se* 
eret  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  who  nniyersidly 
Apea^d'the  sneeess  of.  an  institution  that  might  rob 
them  of  the  indastrions  and  nsefiil  bands  which  eoltivat- 
dl  their  estates,  his  progress  in  engaging  husbandmen 
and  labourers  was  extremely  slow,  and  he  eonld  not  pre* 
Tail  on  more  than  two  hundred  to  aeeompany  him  to  Cii- 
mana< 

$X£jy.  sNotbin^,  howerer,  could  damp  his  zeal. 
With  this  slender  trabi,  hardly  snflieientto  take  posses- 
^oo  df  socb  a  large  territory,  and  .altogether  unequal 
to  any  ^ectual  attempt  towards  civilizing  its  inhabit- 
aal^,  he  set  sail.  The  first  ]^aee  at  which  he  touched 
was  the  island  of  Puerto  Bieo.  There  he  reeeived  an 
aoeount  of  a  new  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  his 
sehemcy  more  insuperable,  than  he  had  hitherto  encoun- 
tered* When  he  left  America  in  the  year  one  thousand 
fiV'C  hundred  andtsixteen^  the  Spaniards  had  little  inter- 
o(>urse  with  any  part  of  the  continent,  except  the  cpun- 
trtes.  adjacent  to  the  gulf  of  Darien*  But  as  every  spe- 
eits  of  internal  industry  began  to  stagnate  in  Hispanio- 
la^  when»  by  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  natives,  the 
Spaniards  were  deprived^  of  those  hands  wiUi  wfaieb  diey 
bad  hitherto  carried  on  their  operaUons,  this  prompted 
them  to  try  various  expedients  for  supplying  ^t  loss. 
Considerable  numbers  of  negroes  were  imported  ^  but, 
on  aeeount  of  their  exerlntant  price,  .many  of  the 
phmters-  could  not  aflbrd  to  purchase  them.  In  order  to 
proeare.slavesatan  Easier  rate^  some  of  the  Spaniards 
in  .HiBpaai<da  fitted  out  vessels  to  cruise  along  the  coast 
of  the.  eonti^nt^  In  places  where  tliey  fbund  themselves 
Inferionr  in  strength,  they  traded  with  the  natives,  and 

♦  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  3»  4, 5  Argensola  Annales  d'Ar- 
ng<m,  74,  97.    Remistl  Hist  Gencn  Hh.  ii.  c.  19,  30, 
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gave  Emr^peaii  t^js  in  exekMge  for  Ike  flutes  of  gtU 
worn  by  tltem  as  ornameatt ;  bwt^  wberever  they  eottU 
surpriM  or  ov^eifover  tibe  Indraiifff  tliey  earned  tlieai 
oflT  bf  fereey  tiad  §old  them  as  siaires**'     la  those  pva^ 
4ator3r  exearsions^  saeh  atiwoious  aets  of  violoiiee  aad 
ertielty  had  been  eommtttedy  that  the  S^aaudi  luuna  was 
held  in  detestation  all  oTer  the  eoatumit.     Wheaefor 
^aay  ships  appeared,  tihe  inhahtowts  either  fled  to  the 
^HToodsy  or  mshed  down  to  &e  shore  fai  anES»  to  repel 
Hi^w  hatod  disturbers  of  their  traaqmlity*     They  Ibiv 
eed  some  parties  of  Ae  Spaniards  to  retreat  ydik  pra»> 
oipttation ;  they  eutoff  others;  and  in  the  violeaee  ^t 
tihefr  res^i€meRt  against  the  whole  isationf   they  fluor- 
dered   two  Boaiinieaa   noJssionariesy  whose   seal   hai 
prompted  them  to  settle  in  the  proTinoe  of  Cavaoa^ 
His  outrage  against  persons  rev^*od  for  their  saBeti<|Cy 
«xeited  saeh  indignation  anoi^  tiie  people  of  Hispanlohy 
who,  notwithstanding  all  their  lieeatioasfifid  crael  pror 
eeedings,  were  possessed  with  a  wonderfol  zeal  for  rsr 
ligion,  «id  a  superstitioas  respeet  for  its  iaini3ters»  thit 
tiiey  determined  to  inflict  exem^ary  pnaishmeaty  not  oar 
lyiipon  the  perpetrators  of  that  ^vime,  but  upoa  the 
whole  raee.    \flth  this  Tiew^  they  gare  (he  coiaiaaari 
vf  five  sYrips  and  three  himdred  mtia  to  Diegpo  OcAai^s^ 
with  i>rders  to  Itiy  waste  tlie  eountry  of  Cumana  with Jjps 
and  sword,  and  to  transport  all  the  inhabitaats  aa  shares 
to  His{^nniofa,    This  anaanient  Las  Casas  found  at  Pu- 
'^rto  Rico,  in  his  way  to  the  coatineBt ;  and  hm  Oeappo 
refdsccl  1o  defer  his  voyage^   he  inunedii^Iy  peroeiTeil 
'Aat  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  the  exequti<Mi  sf 
his  paeilie'  plan  in  a  eountry  destined  to  be  the  seat  of 
war  and  de8olation4 

$XLT.  In  order  to  provide  against  the  effeots  of  ikh 
unfortunate  incident,  he  set  sail  direedy  for  St.  Pondft- 
go,  leoving^his  followers  eantoned  out  among  th«?  fdaat- 

•  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iL  c,  3. 
t  O^iedo,  Hist  lib.  xix.  c.  3. 
t  Herreic^  dec.  i^.  Jib.  ix.  c.  64  9. 


ers  In  Puerto  RllBo.*  Froia  moirjr  mnioiaTing  caiis^  -Am 
ItteepUm  whieh  Las  Oasad  met  with  ia  Hispuiiela  wat 
ieiy  uiifaveui*aUe.  In  bis  negoUations  for  the  irelief  of 
^erlndiansy  lie  had  eeasui^ -the  conduet  of  his  eouii- 
trymeft  settled  there,  with^ueh  honefit  sererity  as  reii^ 
Qered'him  unlyersally  odious  to  them,  lliey  eonsidered 
tik^ir  own  ruin  as  the  ineritabk  eonsequenee  of  his  suo^ 
eessk  They  vrete  now  elated  with  the  h<^  of  reeeiiring 
a'hurge  recruit  of  slares  from  Cumana,  whieh  must  bo 
Minquished  if  Las  Casas  were  assisted  in  setting  hift 
pifojeeted  eMony  there*  7igueroa»  in  eonseqneme  of 
the  instruetidas  Whieb  he  had  t*eceiTed  in  Spain,  had  made 
«h  experiment  ebneerning  the  eapaeity  of  the  Indians^ 
thflt  was  represented  as  deeisiTe  against  the  system  of 
iias  Cosask  He  eoUeeted  in  Uispaniohi  H  good  nnmibet 
d#  the  natives,  and  settled  them  in  two  Tillages,  loar* 
iii^  them  at  perft^t  liberty,  and  with  tho  nneoatrolied 
iRreetiOit  of  tbeii^  own  actions*  But  that  people,  aeoos^ 
tomed  to  a  mode  of  life  extremely  different  from  that 
^hieh  takes  place  whci^ver  eiviliKatioa  has  nfiade  any 
(considerable  progress,  were  incapable  of  assuming  neW 
habits  at  onee»  Dejtbcted  with  their  own  misfortunes  ai 
Irell  as  those  of  theif  coiintry^  they  exerted  so  Uttle  in«> 
iusCry  in  cultivating  the  ground,  appeared  so  devoid  of 
isolieitude  or  foresight  in  providin.^^  fer  their  own  wwits^ 
and  were  such  strangers  to  arrangement  in  eonduetiJig 
ih^ir  affairsy  that  the  Spaniards  pronounced  them  inea* 
paUe  of  being  formed  to  live  lik^  men  in  social  fife,  Mid 
Considered  them  as  children,  who  should  be  kept  under 
tlic  perpetual  tutelage  of  persons  superiour  to  them* 
Selves  in  wisdom  and  sagacity.f 

^XLTI.  Notwithstanding  all  those  eiroumstanees^ 
xvbich  riienated  the  persons  in  Hispaniohi  to  whom -lias 
Casas  appHed,  from  himself  and  from  his  measures^  he> 
by  his  activity  and  perseteran^Cf  by  some  ooneesdNm^ 
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and  nnray  threats,  obtained,  at  length^a  smaU  body  of 
troops  to  protect  liim  and  his  colony  at  their  ftrst  land- 
ing.  But  upon  his  return  to  Puerto  Rieo,  he  found  thki 
the  diseases  of  the  climate  had  been  fhtal  to  several  of 
his  people;  and  that  others,  having  got  employment  i» 
Ihat  island,  refused  to  follow  him.  WUh  the  handful 
that  remained,  he  set  sail  and  landed  in  Cunmna.  Oeam* 
po  had  executed  his  eomteiisrion  in  that  pi-ovince  vith 
such  barbsrous  rage,  having  massacred  many  of  the  m- 
habitants,  sent  otliers  in  chains  to  Hispaniola,  and  fore 
^  the  rest  to  fly  for  shelter  to  the  woods,  that  the  peo* 
pie  of  a  small  colony^  which  he  had  planted  at  a  place 
which  he  named  Toledoy  were  ready  to  perish  for  waal 
in  a  desolated  country.  There^  however.  Las  Casas  wa^ 
obliged  to  fix  his  residence^  though  deserted  both  by  the 
troops  appointed  to  protect  Hm,  and  by  those  under  the 
Command  of  Ocampo^  who  foresaw  and  dreaded  the  e*- 
lamities  to  which  he  must  be  exposed  in  tliat  wretch- 
ed station.  lie  made  the  best  provisit^n  in  his  power  for 
the  safety  :tfid  subsistence  of  his  foDowcrs ;  but  d6  his 
utmost  eiforts  availed  little  towards  securing  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  he  returned  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to 
solicit  more  effectual  aid  for  the  preservation  of  men 
ivhoi  from  confidence  in  him,  had  ventured  into  a  post 
of  so  mu^h  danger^  Soon  after  his  departure,  the  na-< 
tives^  having  discovered  the  feeble  aird  defenceless  state 
of  the  Spaniards,  assembled  secretly^  attacked  them 
with  the  fury  natural  to  men  exasperated  by  many  inju- 
ries, cut  off  a  good  mimber,  and  compelled  the  rest  to 
fly  in  the  utmost  consternation  to  the  island  of  Cubagua. 
The  small  colony,  settled  thei-e,  on  account  of  the  pearl 
fishery^  catching  the  panic  with  which  their  countrymen 
had  been  seised,  abandoned  the  island/  and  not  a  Sffat-^ 
iard  ttemained  in  any  part  of  the  continent^  or  adjacent 
islands,  from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  border^  of  Da- 
rien.  Astonished  at  dueii  a  succession  Of  disasters.  Las 
Casas  was  ashamed  to  show  his  face  after  this  fatal  ter- 
mination of  all  Ms  splendid  schemes.    He  shut  hiisstlf 


}q»  in  the  covreitt  of  the  Deminiedn^  at  SU  Bomipgp>  an4 
MM  after  assum^  the  babit  of  that  order** 

Though  the  eiqpokion  of  the  eolonj  from  Cuman^ 
happened  in  the  year  one  thousand  fivje  hHQ.^rejd  an4 
tveqty-one^  I  have  ehoscn  to  trace  the  progress  of  La^ 
Casas's  negotiations  from  jtheir  iirst  rise  to  itheir  final 
iflSQd  without  interrnption.  His  ^stem  was  the  object 
*af  hmg  and  .attestive  discussion ;  and  though  hh  efforts 
ii^  behalf  of  the  oppressed  AmcrieanSf  parUy  from  his 
own  rawness  and  imprudence^  and  .partly  from  the  mar 
lerolent  opposition  jof  his  adversaries^  were  not  ja^ttendr 
^d  with  that>  success  whieb  he  promised  ^ith  tj>o  saor 
guioe  confidence,  great  praise  is  due  to  his  huyiane  ac* 
tivlty,  which  gave  rise  to  various  regulations  that  were 
of  some  benefit  to  that  unhappy  people*  I  return  now 
to  the  Hlstor/of  the  Spanish  discover ies^  as  thpy  gccuf 
ia/die  order  of  time*! 

$  XLVII.  Diego  Toiasquez,  who  eonqu^rcd .  Cuba  19 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  .eleven,  >  still  re* 
tained  the  government  of  that  island,  as  the  deputy  of 
Bon  J>iego  Columbus,  though  his  scjidom.  acknowledged 
his  supcriour^  and  aimed  at  rendering  his  own  au^^orir 
ty  altogether  independent4  Under  his  prudent  admins 
ifttration^  Cnba  hecamo  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  Spanish  solllements.  The  fame  of  this  sQured  thir 
ther many  persons  from  the  other  colpnies,  in  hopes  of 
finding  either  dome  permanent  establia|iinent  or  somo 
empl^rment  for  their  activity.  As  Cuba  biy  to  the  wesC 
of  all  the  islands  occupied  by  the  Spaniards^  and  as  i^i^ 
flcean^  which  stretches  beyond  it.  towards  that  quartert 
had  nat.hiUierta  been  explored^  these  eircujqstances  na^ 
toraUy  invited  the  inhabitants  to  attempt  new  disoove* 
Ties,    An  expeditipn  for  this  purposci  in  wbioh  activity 

I  ♦  Herreta,  dec.  ?.  lib*  x.  c  5.  <kc.  3.  fib.  ii.*  c.  3,  4,  5.  Ovie- 
do,  Hist.  lib..  xi;c.  c.  5.  Gamara,  c.  77,  Davilla  Padilla,  lib.  I 
c.  97.  RemisalHiSt  Gen.  lib.  iti,c.  22,23.  " 
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And  nm^ltttidn  might  em^uet  to  «iii^n  vealOiy  was 
more  suited  to  the  gesius  of  tho  age^  than  the  patint 
industry  requisite  in  idearing  grounds  and  n^aottfiietariiig 
OugaTi  Instigated  ^  this  spirit^  aeyecal  ojBleers,  vha 
liad  sensed  under  Pedrarias  in  Darien^  entered  htto  aft 
association  ti^  undertake  a  TO^a^  of  ^seoveiy.  Tiftey 
persuaded  Franoisoo  Hernandez  Cordova,  an  ^(olonl 
planter  in  Cul|a>  and  a  man  of  distinguished  ooarage,  tf 
Join  with  the?!  in  tiie  adventpre,  ^nd  ehose  him  to  bo 
their  eommander..  Velasquez  not  only  approved  of  tiio 
desigUf  hut  assisted  in  earrying  it  on.  A?  the  vccterana 
from  Barien  weire  extremely  indig^^  he  imd  Cordo^ 
advanced  money  for  purchasing  three  sm^  vessels,  and 
ftftmishing  them  with  every  thing  requisite  either  &^ 
fraffie  or  for  war*  A  hundred  and  ten  men  embarlced  on 
Ifoard  of  them,  and  sail^  from  St  Jago  de  Cuba,  on 
the  eighth  of  Fehmary  one  thousand  five  hundjred  and 
seventeen*  By  the  advice  of  their  chief  pilot,  Antonio 
Alaminos,  who  had  served  nndier  the  first  admiral,  Co- 
lumbus, they  stood  directly  west,  relying  on  the  opimon 
of  that  great  navigator,  who  uniformly  maintaioe^  that 
a  M^^ttlj  eourio  would  lead  to  tlie  most  in^^ortont  di»- 
eoveries. 

On  the  twentyofirat  day  after  their  departure  froai 
8t,'JagO}  they  saw  land,  which  proved  to  be  Cope  Co- 
fdehe,  the  eastern  point  ^f  that  Iiu-gc  peninsula  project- 
ing from  the  eontin^t'  of  America,  which  still  retains 
fts  ^original  name  of  FUeatan.  As  they  a^roaehed  the 
•here,  five  emoes  came  off  full  of  people  decently  dad 
in  ootfon  garments }  an  astonishing  ^ctafde  to  the 
fijpaaiards,  who  had  found  every  other  part  of  Amerioa 
possessed  hf  liaked  savages.  Cordova  eadeavonrpd  fay 
Amall  presento  to  gain  the  good  will  of  these  pe^fdo. 
They,  though  amazed  at  the  strange  objects  now  pr^e- 
aented  ^  the  first  time  to  then*  view,  invited  the  Spaa- 
iMrds  to  visit  their  habitations,  ^th  an  appearance  of 
coi-dinlity.  They  landed  accordingly,  and  as  they  ad- 
tanc^  into  the  country,  tliey  observed  w^th  wv  won- 
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ier  some  large  houses  buiU  vkh  stone.  Bat  ihtf  sooft 
found  that,  if  the  people  <»f  Yuentan  had  made  progrcM 
ia  improrement  beyond  their  countrymen,  they  wereliko^ 
wise  more  artfnl  and  warlike.  Tot  though  the  eaadquo 
veeeired  Cordova  with  many  t<Aen9^  of  friendship,  bo 
had  posted  a  eonsideraUe  body  of  his  subjeots  in  am^ 
famk  behind  » thieket,  who^  upon  a  si^pial  given  Ity  hioiy 
rushed  ont  and  attacked  tire  Spaniards  with  great  bold* 
ness,  and  some  degree  of  martial  order.  At  the  first 
fl%ht  of  their  arrows^  >  fifteen  of  the  Spaniards  were 
wounded ;  but  the  Indians  were  struek  with  sneh  teT|i>f 
by  Ae  sndden  explosion- of  the  fire  wms^  a^d  so  sir* 
prised  at  the  exeention  done  by  them^  by  the  eross-bows^ 
and  by  the  other  weBpons  of  their  new  enemies^  that 
they  fled  precipitately.  CordoTa  <|uitted  a  eonntiy  where 
he  had  met  with  snob  a  fierce  recepstion^  oorrying  off 
two  prisoners,  together  with  the  ornaments  of  a  smal) 
temple,  which  he  plundered  in  his  retreat*. 

He  continncd  his  eourse  towards  the  westr  withoat 
losmg  sight  of  the  coast,  and  on  the  sixteenth  day  ar^^ 
rived  at  Campeaehy.  There  the  natives  received  them 
more  hospitably ;  but  the  Spaniards  were  mneh  sntfiris- 
cfl,  that  on  all  the  extensive  eoast  along  which  they  bad 
«ailed>  and  which  they  imagined  to  be  a  large  ifiH^t^^ 
they  had  not  obserred  any  river."*  As  their  water  be^ 
gan  to  fhil,  they  advanced,  in  hopes  of  finding  a. supply 
*-4uid  at  length  they  discovered  the  month  of  a  rivear  at 
Petonehan,  some  leagues  beyond  Campeaehy. 

Cordova  landed  all  his  troops  in  order  to  protect  ths 
fftllcMrs  while  employed  in  filling  the  casks ;  imt^  nof^- 
withstanding  this  t>r0caiition,  tbe  natives  rushed  dovra 
npon  them  with  such  fury,  and  in  such  numbers,  that 
fbr<y*seven  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  upon  Ae  spot, 
luid  one  mstn  only  of  the  whole  body  esci^ied  unhurt. 
Tbi^ir  comaittiderf  though  wounded  in  twelre  diflieMat 
places,  diMBted' the  retreat  yrkh  presence  of  mind  eqMl 

♦See  Note XXVT* 
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to  the  conrage  xrith  ^vhieh  he  bad  led  them  -  on  in  di« 
engagement,  and  ifvith  much  diflfoulty  they  regained 
their^hips^  After  this  fatal  repnlse,  nothing  remained 
but  to  hasten  baek  to  Cuba  with  their  shattered  forees. 
In  their  passage  thither  they  suffered  the  most  exqni-* 
site  distress  fov'ymiit  of  water,  tb&t  men  wonnded  and 
sickly,  shnt  np  in  small  Tesdels  and  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  torrid  vone^  ean  be  supposed  toendnre.  Some  of 
them,  sinking  nndcr  these  calamities,  died  by  the  way  | 
€ordota,  their  commander,  expired  soon  after  they 
IlEinded  in  Guba.'i^ 

$XLyiII.  N<Kvithstanding  the  disastrous  cofndasion 
of  this  expedition,  it  condribnted  rather  to  animi^e  thati 
to  damp  a  ^prit  of  enterprise  among  the  Spaniards* 
*Hiey  had  discorered  an  extcnsite  eountry,  situated  at 
no  great  di^tanee  front  Cuba,  fertile  in  appearcnee,  and 
possessed  by  a  people  far  supei4or  in  inqprovement  t» 
any  hitherto  knoi^n  in  America*  Though  they  had  cart- 
iied  oh  little  ^ommefeial  intercoupse  with  the  natives, 
they  had  brought  off  some  ornaments  of  gold,  not  eon-; 
siderable  in  yalue,  but  of  singular  fabric.  Thow  eir* 
cnmstances  related  with  the  exaggeration  natural  til 
men  desirous  of  heightening  the  merit  of  their  own  eXf 
ploits,  vrerb  more  than  sufficient  to  elceite  romantit 
h^per  and  expectations.  Great  numbers  offered  to  en-r 
gage  in  a  new  expedition.  Telasquez,  solicitous  to  dis? 
thfiguish  himself  by  some  serriee  so  meritorious  as 
might  entitle  him  to  cljiim  the  goremraent  of  Ctlba  inr 
^penfent  of  the  admiral,  not  only  enconrs^ed  their  ar- 
^er,  bift  at  his  own  expense  fitted  out  four  ships  fo» 
the  voyage.  Two  hundred  and  forty  volunteers,  ambng 
^rbom  were  several  pei*son8  of  rank  and  fortune,  emr 
barked  in  this  enterprise.    Tlie  command  of  it  was  gi. 

♦  Hcrrera,  det,  2.  Hb:  il  e.  17,  18*  HisWh.  Vddidera  d#k 
Cwiquista  dc  la  Nueva  E^rfnapor  Bcmal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  c^ 
1— r.  Oviedo,  lib.  xvii.  c.  3.  Gomara,  c  52*  P.  Martyr  de  Id* 
sulis  nupcr  invends,  p.  329. 


fen  to  Juan  de  Gi^ahrai  ^V^S  ^^  <^'  kfioWfi  filfU 
and  6oarge>  with  instlrttCtidiis  to  observe  attentiVttljf  tbA 
natare  of  ik^  e6tiiitl*je§  ^^ith  k^  should  dis^V^f^  H 
barter  far  90M,  aiid<  if  «iP§U»ltftttM8  irere  inyltia^i  tt 
aettle  a  edi^ny  in  sam^  pfidp«9  itftUtltii  He  sailed  t^m 
Ht4  Jago  de  Cuba»  an  ih&  ^l^ih  ei'  Ajiirili  Oa0  i)0tt&aad 
fi¥ehandred  and  eigbtftliili  Tlie,  t^lot  Al^miiias  bel4 
the  same  coarse  as  in  th«»  foffiiiF  Vd^r^g^ )  but  the  Vi4^ 
lenee  of  the  currents  Mi'i'jriiig  tli^  shipd  ta  the  ^Uift} 
the  first  land  which  th^y  thud^  was  thtj^  islaiid  of  Ce^iir 
iiiel»  to  the  east  of  Yncataili  As  &il  th^  ihbaVitants  ^ 
to  the  woods  and  meilniaini  at  ti^  a^ea^  oi  tkft 
Spaniards  they  made  nd  long  ^te)rtii(9l*^l  and  without  Mf 
remarkable  oceurrenee  they  i'ell^h^d  t^otonehan,  oU  th0 
opposite  side  of  the  Peninsuta^  TJU  dosir^  of  at^4giiig 
their  countiymen  who  had  boM  ^laja  th^rei  edn^H*ed 
wjch  their  ideas  of  good  pAi^f^  in  j^Commiug  t^iH  tfi 
land^  that  they  might  chastise  Ihd  Indians  of  that  dis- 
trict with  such  exemplary  Irigoui*^  ^6  W^uld  istrike  ter<» 
n>ur  in  all  the  people  arotind  th^ul«  Biii  ihoiigh  the^ 
disembartied  all  their  troopsj  and  Mrried  ashore,  dOm«i 
field  pieces^  the  Indians  fought  ivith  sUeh  ^urage^  thai 
the  Bpaaiards  gained  the  yietory*  With  diffleultyi  and 
were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  thttt  the  inhidutants  ot 
this  country  would  prove  mora  formidable  enemies  tjuul 
any  they  had  met  with  in  other  pai-ts  of  Amerieaj 
From  Potoaehaut  they  continued  their  Toyage  towards 
the  westy  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shorcf  and 
casting  anchor  every  eveniag^  nrom  dread,  of  the  dat]^ 
gerous  accidents  tp  which  they  might  be  exposed  in  an 
unknown  sea.  During  the  day^  their  eyes  were  turned 
eoatinually  towards  land  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and 
wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  no- 
Yclty  of  the  objects  which  they  beheld*  Many  Tillages 
were  scattered  along  the  coasts  in  which  they  could  dis- 
tinguish  houses  of  stone  that  «^^peared  white  and  lofly 
at  a  distanoe*.  In  the  warmth  of  their  admiration^  they 
&noied  these  to  b^dties  adorned  mih  towers  and  fdn- 
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oadiosy  aad.oneof  Ae  Boldtero  liappeniog- 1#  remtrfE. 
ibi»i  tki»  e<HUiti7  resembled  Spain  m  it»  a]n^earaD^ 
Gr^fay  vidi  unWerftal  applauMy  called  It  JCcm  Spaim, 
ilie  fla«ie  whicli  stin  distin^shes  this  extenshne  aad 
cqpilleirt  jMNnnuiee  of  the  Spanish  eni]^re  in  America.* 
Thejr  landdl  i^^  river  whieh  the  natives  ealled  T^hm- 
•0,t  and  the  fiwne  pt  their  victory  at  Potoneban  having 
feael^  this  place>  the  cacique  not  otdy  veered  Utevi 
amiedbly^  hut  iM^towed  presents  upon  Uiem  6t  sneh  r^ 
Wt  ai  eonftnaed  the  high  ideas  which  the  Spaniards 
lui4  foPB^  vHh  respect  to  the*  iraalth  and  fertiMty  of 
tkerconn^*  T^eae  idei^^ivere  raided  0tiU  high^  by 
vrhat  ooenrred  at  tiie  place^  where  they  next  totioh^« 
This  wi£B'  considerably  to  th6  west  of  Tobacco,  iw  the 
province  since  known  by  ike  name  of  <}uaxaca.  There 
they  were  received  with  the  respect  paid  to  snp^o«^ 
beings*  The  people  pet*famed  them  as  they  landed,  wM 
inoenie  of  gnm  copai  and  presented  to  them  as  oSeriogi 
theehoicegt  dfelkacies  of  th^i^  country^  They  weto^^* 
tremdEy  fond  of  trading  with  thieir  new  rid^inis,  and- in 
fix  days  the -Spaniards  obtaiiliod  ornaments  of  gold^  of  on* 
iuKis  workmanship  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thoosan*  pe^ 
3os>  in  exchange  fbr^Enropeao  toys  of  small  ^ce.  Tlie 
two  prisoners  whom  Gordova  had  brought  from  Yooa^ 
taa>  had  hitherto  served  as  interpreters ;  bnt  as  dney 
did  not  imd^rstand  the  language  of  this  eonntry,  thcj 
Spaniards  learned  from  the  natives  by  signs,  that  they 
f^ere  snli|}eets  of  a  greilt  mon^cln  caUcd  Monteziimft, 
Witose  dondblion  extended  over  that  and  many  other  pro^ 
fiaces*  Leaving  this  place,  with  which  he  had  so  much 
reason  to  be  pleased,  ^r^alva  continued  his  coursb  ib* 
wards  the  west^f  He  landed  on  a  small  island,  wbkli 
h^  named  the  Ide  of  Saorifiees,  because  there  the  Spalii 
ittdi  beheld,  for  the  firit  time,  the  horrid  spectaeTi  ef 
hunmi  viotims,  wMdi  the  barbarous  superstition  of  tM 
natives  ^Eered  to  their  gods.     He  touched  at  andthii' 
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ftwdl  isliyiidi  idkicb  lie  mUe4  St*  Jaw  de  UlttH^  From 
this  place  he  despatehed  ipedro  de  AlY«iP$do»  oae  o| 
hia  eSeers  to  Teksqiiez^  with  a  full  ^ae^^unt  ^  the 
iiaporUiiit  dlscoveriQo  wbioh  he  had  made^  i^nd  with  all 
tfafi  tr^iBtire  that  he  bad  acquired  by  trancing  with 
the  natiyeiu  After  the  depsurture  of  iivaradoi  he  hlip- 
«dU;  witkthe  remaining  ve^sels^  proceeded  aloiig  the 
Qoaat  as  far  aa  the  river  Panaeo,  tlie  eewtry  stttl  ap^ 
peariBg  to  be  well  peepled^  fertile^  and  opulent* 

$  XIiIX«  Several  of  Gipjalra^s  officers  contended  that 
it  was  not  enough  to  hare  dteeorered  those  deli^tf  ul 
regioftsy  or  to  have  performed^  i^t  tj^ir  differeot  laad^ 
iag-placesy  the  empty  ceremony  of  taking  possedsioo  of 
ihejtt  for  the  erown  ^  Castile,  aqd  that  their  glory  was 
nie«mpletey  unless  they  planted  a  eoloay  in  some  pro^ 
per  station^  which  mi^  noit  only  secure  the  Spanish 
aatira  a. footing  in  the  c^aatry^  buit  wUk  tfce  jreln&ree* 
laents  which  they  were  certain  of  re^ving^  migbt  gra« 
AniUly  anbj^et  the  whole  to  the  dominion  of  thi^ir  soyer^ 
«i^«  Bat. thie  squadron  k^  now  be^pi  above  five  months 
at  sea ;  tiie  greatest  part  of  t^eir  proyi^ns  was  exhaust- 
ed>  and  wlu4  remained  of  their  st<Hres  S9  much  corrupt* 
ed  by  the  he^  of  the  elimatcy  as  t<^  be.  almost  unfit  for 
use;  they  had  lost  some  mea  bydeattii  p^cr^  were 
sickly  ;  the  country  was  crowded  witli  people  wl|o  seem* 
^  to  be  iatelligent  as  welji  aa  brave ;  an^  they  were  un*^ 
der  the  government  of  one  powerful  monarchy  who  could 
bring  them  to  act  against  their  iiivadcprs  with  united 
force.  To  plant  a  colony  under  somiany  circumstance? 
of  disadvantage^  appeared  a  schenie  too  perilous  to  b^ 
ttttempteil.  Grijalva>  though  pos^e^sed  both  of  arnbi- 
tmi  jmd  courage,  was  destitute  of  the  superior  talentf 
aapahle  of  forming  or  executing  stich  a  great  plan.  He 
jttdgcd  it  more  prudent  to  return  to  <)ub^,  having  f  alfil^ 
had  the  pm^asie  of  his  vojHigey  a^d  ac^os^shed  all  that 
the  armamcat  which  h,e  commanded  enabled  him  to  per* 
fNnii.    fle  returned  to  SL  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  tweoty- 
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ftb^  of  Oetober,  fromvhieh  ke  had  take»  Ut  dq^^ 
tare  about  six  months  before^"^ 

§  L.  Thi»  was  the  longest  as  well  as  the  most  sqocosb^ 
M  voyage  whieh  the  Spaniards  bad  hitherto  made  in 
the  New  World.  They  had  discovered  that  Yueatan 
was  not  an  island  as  they  had  sopfiosed^  but  part  of  the 
great  eontinent  of  America.  From  Pontonchao  tliey 
« had  pursued  their  course  many  hundred  miles  along  a 
coast  formerly  unexplored^  stretehing  at  first  towards 
the  west  aifd  then  turning  to  the  north ;  all  the  country 
which  they  had  discovered  appeared  to  be  no  less  valua* 
ble  than  extensive.  As  soon  as  Alvarado  reached  Cuba, 
Telasquezj  transported  with  success  so  far  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  expeetations^  immediately  despatched  a 
person  of  confidence  to  carry  this  important  iotelligenee  to 
Spain,  to  exhibit  the  rich  productions  of  the  countries 
which  had  been  discovered  by  his  means,  and  to  soUek 
such  an  increase  of  authority  as  might  enable  and  en- 
courage him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  them.  WUhout 
waiting  for  the  return  of  his  messengeri  or  for  the  ar- 
rival of  Grijalva,  of  whom  he  was  become  so  Jealona 
or  distrustful,  that  he  was  resolved  no. longer  to  emjrfoy 
him,  he  began  to  preptffe  such  a  powerful  armament, 
as  might  prove  equal  to  an  eutei^risc  of  so  much  danger 
and  importance. 

But  as  the  expedition  upon,  which  Yelasques  was  now 
intent,  terminated  in  conquests  of  greater  moment  than 
what  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  achieved,  and  led 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  peiqile,  who,  if  comptP- 
ed  with  those  tribes  of  America  writh  whom  they  were 
hitherto  acquainted,  may  be  considered  as  highly  civile 
ized ;  it  is  proper  to  pause  before  wo  proceed  to  the 
history  of  events  extremely  different  from  those  whidi 
we  have  already  related,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the 
atate  of  the  New  World  when  first  discovered,  aad  to 

•Hcrrcra,  dec  II,  lib.  iiL  c.  1,  2,  9,  10.  Bemal  Diaz,  c^ 
17.    Onedo  Hist  lib.  xvii.  c  9,  30.    Gomara,  c.  49. 


^ontenplttte  die  poliej  Mid  oumners  of  the  md^  and  tw-^ 
eoltivated  tribes  that  oe^u^ed  all  the  parts  of  it  wUb 
vhieh  the  Spaohirds  irofe  at  this  time  aeqnaiated. 
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Juiiees.  $XXS3H.  And  from  ihe  systems  qf  Ptdlo- 
wophers.  ^XXXIY.  Method  unserved  in  the  inquiry. 
$XXXy.  The  constitution  of  Uieir  bodies.  $XXXTL 
OampUxion^  eto^'-Jtlorefeebk.  $  XXXYH.  Less  oppe- 
t^  ^:SSKYXa.  Less  vchmtuee  of  desire.  $ XXXIX* 
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EefUdHoM^  wit^  TtBftcl  io  thme.    $  ]QU  M)one  of  tkm 
deformed.     §  XU.    Uniformity  tff  thdr  oppuvtMce. 
$XLn*    Their  sttM  &f  health.     $XLIir.   iihMke. 
$  XIJT.  Fewer  and  qualities  qf  their  minds.    i^XL!V» 
Intelleetnai  faeuUies  very  Umited.     $  XLTI.  «M»  (db- 
stratt  ideas.    $  XLTIL  lAetrve  efforts  of  the  mmA^f^ 
and  langmd.   $XLyiIL  Improvident.  $XIiIXl  Some 
variety  with  respect  to  all  these.  $  L.  Their  soeiatttik. 
$U.  Bomestie  union.     $LIL    Conditidn  of  ic6m^ 
^lAILThdrwMimnatproUfic.    ^UV.  Pt^mtaitf- 
feetion  andJtUal  dtH^     ^LY.   Political  instUntiom. 
§  LVI*  Mode  of  stAsietence^By  Jishing.     §  LVBt.  ty 
huntb^g.    $  LTIIL  Sy  agriouUura    $LIX.    Tki  do. 
rions  fruits  of  their  ciitture^  j%dr  agrietdtw^  JMrtf 
Uffttffd.    $LX^  Two  causes  ofitstmpetfecHoni  $131. 
Tfcf  want  of  tdme  ammals:    $LXIL  Want  ^-^f*e 
useful  metals.    $LXIII.  Po(i(teal  tf^titntioM  arit/t% 
from  this  stoic.    $LXIV.  Divided  into  small  commiU 
nities.    $LXy.  Uttoogfuaiitfed  lotfft  the  idea  rf  proper-  ' 
fy.    $  liXVI.  High  sense  of  equality  and  independence. 
$  LXYII.  Sense  of  subor^nation,  imperfkct.  ^ISYSM. 
To  what  people  those  descriptions  apply.  $  LXIX.  Sam 
irregular  appearances.    $LXX.  PatHeularly  in  some 
of  the  warmer  regions — Among  the  JCatehes&^^In  ]tkt 
Islands — In  Bogoteu    $  LXXL  Causes  of  those  trre- 
gniar]  appearances.     $LXXIL   T/irfr  art  of   war. 
$LXXnL  Their  motives  for  engaging  in  war^^rrom 
tf^  spirit  of  vengeanee^Hcnce  the  fero^  of  Mnr 
WWTS.  $  LXXIY.  And  their  perpettrity.  ^LXXY*  Mddt 
of  carrying  on  war.     §  LXXVI.   JVIot  owing  to  anf'^ 
defed  of  courage.    $  IJEXyn.  Incapable  of  order  w  * 
HscipJme.     ^  LXXYIII*    Trtaimcnt    of  prisoners. 
$LXXESL  Their  indifference  concsming  their  fdi^^ 
And  fortitude  under  torture.     $LXXX;   SonuUme^ 
eat  their  prisoners.    $LXXXL  Ifo^eed  by  thek'  perf^ 
tual  wars.  $  L^^XIT.  Eecruit  their  numbers  by  aJd^* 
ingT^risoners.    LXXXDI.  Their  inferiority  in  war  to 
peiished  nations.    ^LXXXIY.'  Their  arts^Oreaemui 


^^miammU.     §LXXXV.   BMitatums.     $  LXXXVL 
,TAar  arms.    ^LXXXYII.   Their  domestic  v/tenmU^ 
Srmhug  tftdr  /ood— ^Con^tmetum  ^   ^Aen*  canoes. 
^LSXXYIIL  Listleamess  with  which  they  apply  to  (a- 
ioun    $LXXXIX,    Thdr  reUgion^FecuUar  dijleul- 
ties  to  lAtf  inqmry*     $  XC.  Con^iied  to  two  artwla^ 
The  leiiig  of  Ood^    $  XC !•   Eemorfcaile  dJv«mly  in 
.MrreI^g4oii«no£iontf«  ^XCIL  %#teiii  of .  the  JValcA^sc. 
,^XCIIIf  Their  idefiscimeerMngthe  immortaltty  of  the 
ooul'^Indiice  fhtm  to  Jfury  arms,  etc.  with  the  dead. 
.^JCClFir  Superstition  eowneeted  with  demti(n^  $  JFCr. 
Sphft  department  heiongs  to  their  physidans^   ^JCVL 
Gra4uatty  ejptends.     $  XCVU.     Detached   customs. 
.  $  XCrfll^  Lofve  of  dancing.  $  XCIX.  Passion  for  gam- 
i^k  $  C*  AnAfoT  drinking.  $  CL  Put  to  death  the  aged 
ani'inewabU.    $  CIL  General  estimate  of  their  cha- 
^ffmsfer.    iCIII.  Intdlectual  powers.    SCIY.   Political 
baltents.    §  Cy.  Begree  of  affection.    §  CYJ.  Hardness 
^^  heart.     %  CVII.  Insensibility.     ^  CVIIL   To. 
dttumity.     S  CIX.  Canning.     J  CX.    Virtues — 
Itndepei^dent  spirit.     ( GXI.  Fortitude.    ^  CXII. 
Mtai^jhent  to  their  community.     J  GXIII.    Sa- 
tisfaction  urith  their  awn  condition.  J  CXIV,  Ge- 
neral caution  with  respect  to  this  inquiry. 

SI.  TWENTY-SIX  years  l^ad  elapsed  siace  Colmn- 
bus  eonducted  the  peo(4e  of  Europe  to  the  New  Worid. 
Biirii^  that  pi^rio^  the  Spaniards  had  made  great  pro- 
gress iir  exploring  its  various  regions.  They  had  yisit- 
ed  all  the  islands  seat^tered  in  different  clusters  throng 
that  p^  of  the  oeean  whieh  flows  In  between  North  and 
South. Ameriea.  They  had  sailed  along  the  eastern 
eoast  of  the  eontinent  f  rom  the  river  Oe  la  Plata  to  the 
bottom^  of  the  Mexican  giilf^  and  had  found  that  it 
streteiM  withdot  interruption  through  this  vast  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  They  had  cUseovered  the^  great 
Soutken  Oeeaa  which  opened  nevr  prospects  in  that 


qwviM*  Hiey  luul  aequired  some  knowledge .  of  ^ke 
eoait  of  Fl^pida^  whicb  led  them  to  observe  the  conti' 
Kent  as  it  extended  in  an  opposUe  direction ;  and  tho^h 
they  pushed  their  diseoveries  no  £EU*ther  towskrds  the 
norths  other  nations  bad  Tisited  those  parts  which  they 
.  had  neglected.  The  English,  in  a  Tpyage,  the  notives 
and  success  of  which  shall  be  related  in  another  part  of 
this  History,  had  sailed  along  the  eoast  of  Aineriea 
from  Labrador  to  the  confines  of  Florida;  'And  Ae 
Portuguese,  in  quest  of  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East 
Indies,  had  ventured  into  the'northern  seas,  and  viewed 
the  same  regions.*  Thus,  at  the  period  where  I  have 
chosen  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  New  WovH 
its  extent  was  known  almost  from  its  northern  extreni* 
ty  to  thirty.five  degrees  south  of  the  eqa^ttut^  TTw 
countries  which  stretch  from  thence  to  the  soothem 
bonndary  of  America,  the  g^at  empire  of  PerUf  -aiul 
theinteriour  state  of  the  extensive  dominions  siAje'etto 
the  sovereigns  of  Mexico,'  were  still  undisjoovered. 

$  11.  When  we  contemplate  the  New  World,'  the  first 
circumstance  that  strikes  us  is  its  imme&se  extent.  It 
iDiras  not  a  small  portion  of  the  earth,  so  inconsiderable 
that  it  might  have  escaped  the  observation  or  rescarth 
of  former  ages^  which  Columbus  discovered.  He  made 
known  a  new  hemisphiere,  larger  than  either  Europe, 
or  Asia,  or  Africa,  the  three  noted  divisions  of  the  an- 
cient continent,  and  not  much  inferiour  in  dimensions  to 
a  third  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

America  is  remarkajble  not  only  for  its  magintude, 
but  for  its  position.  It  ptretches  from  the  northern  pt- 
lar  circle  to  a  high  southern  latitude,  above  fifteen  linn- 
dred  miles  beyond  the  &rthe8t  extremity  of  the  old  cen- 
tinent  on  that  side  of  the  line*  A  country  of  :ftuch  ex* 
tent  passes  through  all. the  climates  capable  of  beoomiic; 
the  habitation  of  man,  and  fit  for  yielding  the  various 
productions  peculiar  either  to  the  temperate  or  the  tor- 
rid  regions  of  the  earth. 

♦  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  16. 


r 


^  Jilt.  Wext  to  the  extent  nf  the  Neir  W«fl^    the 

Ifrandeur  of  the  objects  wbieh  it  prea^nts  tp  view  if 

inojst  apt  to  strike  the  eye  of  an  observer.   Nature  9eeai$ 

liere  to  have  carried  on  her  operatipiis  upon  a  larger 

^oale^  and  with  a  bolder  hand,  and  to  have  di8tingui8he4 

the  filatures  of  this  country  by  a  peculiar  niagai^cence* 

The  mountains  of  America  are  much  superior  in  height 

'  ^.  those  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe.    Even  the 

jj^ain  of  Quito,  which  may  be  considered  as  tl^e  base  of 

,the  Andes,   is  elevated  farther  above  the  sea  ihw  th^ 

tO|>  of  the  Pyrenees.    This  ^upendous  ridge  of  the  Ai|<» 

des,  no  less  remarkable  for  extent  than  elevation,  risef 

in  diftVrent  places  more  than  one-third  above  th#  Pikf 

,of  TeneriFi  the  highest  laud  in  the  ancient  hepi^phere* 

The  Andes  may  literaJIy  be  said  to  hide  their  headf  I9 

the  clouds ;   the  storms  often  rolI«    and  th9  thp|i4ef 

.Jbursts  below  their  sununits,  which^  though  ejcpps^d  t9 

Ahe  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  tfOirid  ^W^9  <M^ 

covered  with  everlasting  snowsi* 

From  these  lorty  mountains  descend  rtverp,  pi^oppPr 
tionably  large,  with  wliieh  the  streams  in  the  ancienjl 
continent  are  not  to  be  compared^  either  for  length  of 
,  .eourse,  or  the  vast  body  of  water  which  they  rol|  tfi- 
.wards  the  ocean.  The  Maragnon^  th^.  Orinoco^  the  f)^r 
ta in  South  America^  the  Mississippi  an^  ^U  L^urepc(» 
in  Noi*th  America,  flow  in  such  spacious  ^ha&nels,  tha|^ 
long  before  they  feel  the  influence  of  the  tidf  th$y  r;^ 
fiemble  arms  of  the  sea  rather  than  riverp  ^^f  f  re^lt  wft* 
4er.t 

'  Ttie  lakes  of  the  New  Woiid  ar^  fi^  Ie«^  fH^sp&o^op^ 
11fi€  grandeur  than  its  mountains  and  rivers^  Ther$  Is 
•Mthing  in  the  other  paHs  of  ilie  gl^be  whi^  rep e«^b)i9i 
iht  prodigious  chain  of  lakes  in  NxmUi  AmerifHu  They 
may  properly  be  termed  iuland  aeas  of  fresh  water  |  fM9.d 
«ven  those  of  the  second  or  third  daas  i^  magnitude^  am 
«f  larger  circuit  (the  Caspian  sea  jCKceptod)  .tfc#ft  -tiie 
greatest  lake^f  the  ancieipt  €kaatiaent4. 

^«eeNote£iarm.  t«eoKo«e  XXI9;: 
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§  IV.  The  New  World  is  of  a  form  extremely  fat6iir-» 
able  to  commercial  intercourse*  When  a  continent  ia 
formed,  like  Africa,  of  one  vast  solid  mass,  unbroken 
by  arms  of  the  sea  penetrating  into  its  interiour  parts^ 
with  few  large  rivers,  and  those  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  the  greater  part  of  it  seems  des- 
tined to  remain  forever  uncivilized,  and  to  be  debarred 
from  any  active  or  enlarged  communication  with  the 
reat  of  mankind*  When,  like  Europe,  a  continent  is 
opened  by  inlets  of  the  ocean  of  great  extent,  such  as 
the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic ;  or  when,  like  Asia,  its 
coast  is  broken  by  deep  bays  advancing  far  into  the  coun- 
try, such  as  the  Black  Sea,  the  gulfs  of  Arabia,  of  Per- 
sia, of  Bengal,  of  Bium,  and  of  Leofang^  when  tb^ 
surrounding  seas  arc  Ulledwith  lai*ge  and  fertile  islands, 
and  the  continent  itself  watered  with  a  variety  of  navi- 
gable rivers^  those  regions  may  be  said  to  possess  what- 
ever can  facilitate  the  progress  of  their  inhabitants  io 
commerce  and  improvement.  In  all  these  respects  Amer* 
iea  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  other  quarters  of 
the  glebe.  The  gulf  of  Mexico,  which  flows  in  between 
North  and  South  America  may  be  considered  as  a  Medi'i- 
terrariea^  sea,  which  opens  a  maritime  commerce  witk 
all  the  fertile  countries  by  which  it  is  encircled*  Th« 
islands  scattered  in  it  are  inferlour  only  to  those  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  hi  number,  in  magnitude,  and  in 
Value.  As  we  stretch  along  the  northern  division  of 
the  Americaii  hemisphere,  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  pre- 
sents a  spacious  inlet,  which  conducts  the  navigator  tdx 
into  the  intteriouf*  parts  of  provinces  no  less  fertile  than 
extensive ;  and  if  ever  the  progress  of  culture  and  pop- 
Illation  shall  mitigate  the  exti*eme  rigour  of  the  climate 
in  the  more  liopthern  districts  of  America,  Hid^on's 
Bay  mwf^  become  as  subsernent  to  commercial  inter-" 
course  in  th^  garter  of  the  globe,  as  the  Baltic  is  m 
Europe.  T6e  other  great  portion  of  the  New  World  is 
encompassed  on  every  side  by  the  sea,  except  one  nar- 
row Heck^  wbloh  separates  the  Atlantic  from  th»  Pact* 
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fie  Ocean  ;  and  though  it  be  not  opened  by  spsiclous  bays 
or  arms  of  the  sea,  its  interiour  parts  are  rendered  ao- 
eessible  by  a  number  of  large  rivers,  fed  by  so  many 
auxiliary  streams,  flowing  in  such  various  directions, 
that,  almost  without  any  aid  from  the  hand  of  industry 
and  art,  an  inland  navigation  may  be  carried  on  throu<di;ii 
all  the  provinces  from  the  river  de  la  Plata  to  flie  gtilf 
of  Paria.  Nor  is  this  bounty  of  Nature  confined  to  the 
southern  division  of  America ;  its  northern  continent 
abounds  no  less  in  rivers  which  are  navigable  almost  to 
their  sources  and  by  its  immense  chain  of  lakes  provi- 
sion is  made  for  an  inland  communication,  more  exten- 
sive and  commodious  than  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  countries  stretching  from  the  gulf  of  Darien  oa 
one  side,  to  that  of  California  on  the  other,  which  form 
the  chain  that  binds  the  two  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent  together,  are  not  destitute  of  peculiar  advantages. 
Their  coast' on  one  side  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
oa  the  other  by  the  Pacific.  Some  of  their  rivers  flow 
into  the  former,  some  into  the  latter,  and  secure  to 
them  all  the  commercial  beneSts  tbi^t  may  result  from 
a  comraLunieation  with  both, 

§  V,  But  what  most  distinguishes  America  from  other 
parts  of  the  earth,  is  the  peculiar  temperature  of  its 
climate,  and  the  diffferent  laws  to  which  it  is  subject  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  AVe  cannot 
determine  with  precision  the  portion  of  heat  felt  in  any 
part  of  the  globe,  merely  by  measuring  its  distance  from 
the  equator.  The  climate  of  a  counti*y  is  affected,  ia 
some  degree,  by  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  by  the  ex^ 
tent  of  continent,  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  height 
of  adjacent  mountains,  and  many  other  eii  cumstances. 
The  influence  of  these,  however,  is,  from  various  causes^ 
less  considerable  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient'  con« 
tinent ;  and  from  knowing  the  position  of  any  country 
there,  we  can  pronounce  with  greater  certainty,  what 
^11  be  ihe  warmth  of  its  elim^te^  and  the  nature  of  its 
productions^ 


$TI.  Th^  fhatims  wljich  are  franded  upon  okscrrft- 
fioil  of  our  hemisphere  will  not  ^ply  te  the  olher.    im 
Ih^  Ne^  World,  eold  predominates.    The  rigour  ef  iJbm 
frigid  2oAe  fextettds  over  half  of  those  regions,  wiiieh  ^ 
Bhooid  be  temperate  by  their  position.    Countries  vrhel*  . 
the  gr^pe  and  the  fig  should  ripen,   are  baried  virfer 
toow  one  half  of  tiie  year ;   and  lands  situated  in  tba 
^ame  parallel  with  the  mo&t  fertile  and  best  eokiroted 
proTinees  in  Europe,  aire  chilled  with  perpetual  froiti. 
Which  almost  destroy  the  power  of  Tegetation,*    As  we 
idrance  to  tkbse  partd  of  America  which  lie  in  the  same 
parallel  with  proviuces  6(  Asia  and  Af  riea,  blessod  with 
^ti  unifbrm  enjoyment  of  such  genial  warmth  fin  is  most 
friendly  to  life  and  to  vegetation,  the  dominion  of  eold 
l^pntihues  io  bo  felt,  and  winter  reigns,  though  4ariag 
^  short  period,  with  extreme  severity.     If  we  proceed 
lllong  the  American  continent  into  the  torrid  zone,  wt 
shall  find  the  cold  pt^valcnt  in  the  New  World  exte«d- 
{ng  itself  ^Iso  to  this  region  of  the  globe,  and  mitigaU 
tog  th<5  excess  of  its  fervour.    While  the  n^gro  on  the 
eoast  of  Afriea  is  seorehed  with  unremitting  heat,  th« 
inhabitant  of  Peru  breathes  an  air  equally  mild  sod 
temperate,  atid  is  perpetually  shaded  under  a  canopy  of 
grey  tlouds,  which  intercepts  the  flci^ce  beams  0f  th^ 
Vun^  ifiithbut  obstructing  his  friendly  influencevf    AJong 
the  Eastern  eoast  of  America,  the  elimate,  though  mori 
liiiiilar  io  that  ot  the  torrid  zon^  in  other  parts  of  lh« 
^rth,  hf  hevettheless,  considerably  tniider  than  in  thos^ 
t&ouniries  of  Asia  and  Afriea  wliich  li^  in  the  ^me  bf- 
titude.    tt  frckm  the  southern  tropio  we  eontinite  tat 
progress  to  the  extremity  of  the  American  ^onttn^nt^  W6 
m|bet  with  f Mzen  ^ea^,  aild  eountries  hotrid^  barreni 
>nd  searoely  habitable  tot  told,  muii^h  so^n^f  Aa« iill^ 

•  Sec  Note  XXX- 

t  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  torn.  L  p.  453.    Anson's  vojragc,  p.  144. 

I  Ahpatif^  V6y&gt,  p.  U ;  tod  Vd^rttgtJ  d*  Qulros,  chet  tti*. 
de  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn,  xiy.  p.  8^.  RiduMd,  fB§t  N«tev 
fje  r Air,  ii.  305,  etc, 


*  9VIL  Tariotts  eaiises  combine  in  rendering  A6  eli- 
tbtite  0(  AmerieA  90  e:xlrenidy  different  from  that  of  II10 
mncfent  continent.  Tbongh  the  utmost  extent  of  Ame- 
iriem  towards  the  north  be  not  yet  discovered^  we  know 
that  jt  adranees  mueh  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either  £«- 
Mpe  0^  Asia«  Both  these  bare  large  seas  to  the  northy 
which  are  open  during  part  of  the  year ;  and  even  when 
covered  witfi  Ice,  the  /wind  that  blows  over  them  is  less 
intensely  cold  than  that  which  blows  over  land  in  the 
same  high  latitudes*  But  in  America  the  land  stretches 
from  the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole»  and 
spreads  out  immensely  totbe  West.  A  chain  of  enor- 
mous mountains^  covered  wjth  snow  and  ice,  runs  through 
^11  thift  dreary  region.  The  wind,  in  passing  over  such 
mt  extent  of  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  so  impreg^ 
nated  with  eold,  that  it  acquire  a  piercing  keenness, 
which  it  retains  iii  its  progress  through  warmer  climates, 
and  is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it  reaches  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Over  all  the  continent  of  North  America,  ^ 
north-westerly  wind  and  excessive  cold  are  synonymous 
terms.  Even  In  the  most  sultry  weather,  the  moment 
^that  the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its.  penetrating  in* 
iluence  is  felt  in  a  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  no  less 
violent  than  sudden^  To  this  powerful  cause  we  may 
ascribe  the  extraordinary  dominion  of  cold,  and  its  vio- 
lent inroads  into  the  southern  provinces  in  that  part  of 
♦he  globe^* 

Other  causes,  no  lefts  remarkable^  diminish  the  active 
)K>wer>ef  heat  in  those  parts  of  the  American  continent 
which  lie  between  the  tropics.  In  all  that  portion  of 
%he  globe^  the  Witid  blows  in  an  invariable  direction 
4^itBt  east  to  west.  As  this  wind  holds  its  course  across 
'Ae  Mdent  continent,  it  ai^ives  at  the  countries  which 
stretch  deng  the  western  shorCi  Of  Africa,  inflamed 
with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it  hath  collected  from 
th^  sultl^  plains  of  Asia,  and  the  buHung  sands  in  the 

*  tJharlevoix  EBst  de  Nov.  tr.  Ill  1 6S.    Hist  genetale,  Voy- 
ages, torn.  XV.  215,  etc,  * 
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African  deserts.    The  coast  of  Africa  is,  accordingly, 
the  region  of  the  earth  which  feels  the  mpst  fenent 
heat,  and  is  exposed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of  the 
torrid  zone.    Bui  this  same  wind  which  brings  such  an 
accession  of  warmth  to  the  countries  lying  between  the 
river  of  Senegal  and  Cafraria,   traverses  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  before  it  reaches  the  American  shore.  It  is  cooled 
in  its  passage  over  this  vast  body  of  water,  and  is  fe!t  as 
a  refreshing  gale  along  the  coast  of  Brasil'ii'  and  Guiana, 
rendering  these  countries,  though  among  the  warmest 
in  America,  temperate,  when  oompared  with  those  which 
lie  opposite  to  them  in  Af  rica.f     As  this  wind  advances 
in  its  course  across  America,    it  meets  \^1th  immense 
plains,  covered  with  impenetrable   forests,  or  occupied 
by  large  rivers,  marshes,  and  stagnating  waters,  where 
it  can  recover  no  considerable  degree  of  heat.  At  length 
it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from  north  to   south 
through  the  whole  continent.    In  passing  over  their  ele- 
vated and  frozen  summits,  it  is  so  thoroughly  cooled, 
that  the  greater  part   of  the   countries  beyond  them 
hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  seem  exposed  by 
their  situation.^     In  the  dther  provinces  of  America, 
from  Tierra  Firme  westward  to  the  Mexican  empire, 
the  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered,  in  some  places,  by 
the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  sea,  in  others,   hf 
dieir  extraordinary  humidity,  and  in  all,  by  the  enor« 
mous  mountains  scattered  over  this  tract.     The  islands 
of  Ameriea  in  the  Torrid  Zone  are  either  small  or 
mountainous,  and  are  fanned  alternately  by  refreshing 
sea  and  land  breezes. 

The  causes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  the 
Bouthem  limits  of  America,  and  in  the  seas  beyond  it^ 
cannot  be. ascertained  in  a  manner  equally  satisfying,  it 
was  long  supposed  that  a  vast  continent,  distinguished 

♦  See  Note  XXXI.  t  See  Note  XXXR 

t  Acosta  Hist  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  ii.  c.  U.    Buffon  Hist.  Natu* 

Telle,  etc.  torn.  ii.  512.,  etc.  ix.    107,  etc,    Osbom's  CoU^c^.  of 

Voyages,  ii  p.  868. 
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hf  the  name  of  Terra  Jitigtralis  Incogmta^  laj  between 
the  southern  extremitj'  of  Ameriea  and  the  ABtaretie 
pHole.  .  The  aame  pirineiples  whieh  aeoount  for  the  extra- 
Oidlnarj  degree  of  co'd  in  the  northern  regions  of  Amer^ 
ica»  were  employed  in  order  to  explain  that  which  is  felt 
at  Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  im« 
mense  extent  of  the  southern  continent^  and  the  large 
rivers  vhlch  it  poured  into  the  ocean»  were  mentioned 
and  admitted  by  philosophers  as  causes  sufficient  to  oc^ 
casion  the  unusual  sensation  of  eold  and  the  still  more 
uncommon  appearances  of  frozen  seas  in  that  region  of 
the  globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to  whjieh  sucb 
inttuence  was  ascribed,  having  been  searched  for  in  yaii^^ 
and  the  space  whioh  it  was  supposed  to  occupy  haying; 
been  found  to  be  an  open  sea^  new  conjectures  must  be 
formed  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  a  temperature  of 
cUiuate  so  extremely  different  from  that  which  we  ex^ 
pevience  in  countries  removed  at  the  same  distance  front 
the  ppposite  pole.* 

$YIII.  After  contemplating  thp^e  permanent  aiid 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  American  continenty  which 
arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  and  the  dis« 
position  of  its  parts,  the  next  object  that  meirts  atten- 
tion is  its  condition  when  first  discovered,  as  far  as  that 
depended  upon  the  industry  and  operations  of  man.  Thue 
effects  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour  are  more  exteoh 
sive  and  considerable,  than  even  our  own  vanity  is  apt 
at  first  to  imagine.  When  we  survey  the  face  of  the 
habitable  globe,  no  squall  part  of  that  fertility  and  beau- 
ty \^hlch  we  ascribe  to  the  hand  of  nature,  is  the  work 
of  man*  Ilis  efforts,  when  continued  tlirough  a  sneees- 
sion^of  ages,  change  the  appearance  and  improve  the 
qi^ties  of  the  earth*  As  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
eontjinent  has  long  been  occupied  by  nations  far  advanced 
in  arts  and  industry,  our  eye  is  accustomed  to  view  the 
eartk  in  that  form  which  it  assumes  when  readered  fit 

V  *  Sec  Note  XX3UIL 


lo  be  the  reudenoe  of  a  nmneroas  rctee  of  iiieBy  moA^ 
supply  tkem  with  nourishment^ 

...  §IX^  But  in  the  New  Worlds  the  stfite  of  mankiod 
.waft  ruder^  and  the  aApeet  of  nature  extremej^y  diffi^reat. 
Ttealighout  all  its  vast  remans,    there  were  only  t;H^o 
BienM^bies  remarkable  for  extent  of  territoryy  or  die* 
tinguished  by^  any  progress  in  improvements  .  The  rest 
of  jthis  eontiaent  was  possessed  by  small  independ4U|t 
.trtbeSf  destitute  of  arts  and  industry^  and  neither  capa* 
Ue  to  eorreet  the  4efeets>  nor  desirous  to  meliorate  the 
eonditiott  of  that  part  of  the  earth  allotted  to  them  fipr 
tfieir  habitation.     Countries  oeeupied  by  suoh  people^ 
were  almost  in  the  'same  slate  as  if  they  had  been  w^fh* 
aut  inhabitants.  Immense  forests  eovered  a  great  part  of 
the  uneultiyated  earth ;  and  as  the  hand  of  industry  ^s|d 
.  Slot  taught  the  rivers  to  run  in  a  pr<^r  ehanfel^  or 
drained  off  tike  stagnating  water^  many  of  the  most  fertile 
^aina  were  overflowed  with  inundations^   orfoonvcjit^ 
Into  marshes*.    In  the  southern    provinees»   where  the 
warmth  of  the  sun^  the  moisture  of  the   climate^  jusd 
4he  fertility  of  the  soi]»  eombine  in  ealling  forth  the 
lAost  vigorous  powers  of  vegetation^  the  woods  afe  |o 
choked  with  its  rank  liixnrianee>  as  to  be  almost,  imi^ 
•inouSf  and  the  surface  of r  the  ground  is  hid  f  r§sL  the 
eye  under  a  thiek  eovering  of  shrubs^  and  herbs».  and 
"Weeds*    In  this  state  of  w$ld  unassisted  nature*  a  great 
'part  H>f  the  large  provinces  in  South  Ameriea^  whieh 
HRStend  from  the  bottom  of  the  Andes  to  U^  sea*  s<|U 
-remain.    The  European  eoloniefl  have  cleared  and  eulti- 
"rated  a  few  spots  along  the  eea3t>  but  the  orj^inalr  ra^ 
of  iriiabttantSy  as^rude  adid  indolent  as  evf^»  hat^  done 
Aothing  to  opeirorimprove.a  eoun^,  possessing  alnatoii 
'  every  advantage  of  .situation  and  o&nate.  As  wo  advance 
toward  the  northern  provinces  of  Amerfea^  NatuceiMh 
iSnu^stoweartiieiuHn&ttneidtivatedftspeet»  aadlii-pi*- 
-portion  as  -the^igoiiv  of  thee  r^Umafte  Inel'eaoesi^  appears 
more  desolate  and  horrid.     There  the  forests*  dioogli 
not  eneombered  with  the  same  miberaMoi^  vcgetadoa^ 


itf&at  iflte^ie ascent;  pfoilgittts  mtf A^  9?^^fi»gpve«l 
tite  ^aufs^  and  Ibv  narke  appeor  of  huniM  Sfetxrity  in 
«uiy  attempt  td  enltin^  or  embelHsli  die  elurth*  fi0 
^taro^^p  tiknt  the  eoloiaiieft  sent  from  Elif«^  irere  ai^« 
toiiisked  at  ^ir  ^rst  eiitc^tfne  lato  the  ffeir  Voiid. 
It  an>eMred  te  them  'vrftfite,  solitarr>  and  imhnritfiig* 
"IVIieft  the  Eaglteh  began  to  settle  is  Ameriea^  ibey 
^termtA  the  eountries  af  Whiek^di^  toek  potftesaiattt  Tbe 
'Wlldeme89^  Nolfaio^  bat  tiieir  eager  expe^ailion  ef 
fittdhig  tniaes  of  gold,  eoaldbaye  kidai^ed  the  Spaniards 
to  penetrate  trough  ^e  woods  and  laarsfaet  of  Amcai-^ 
en,  where,  [a*  every  st^,  they  observed  the  extreme 
diflT^renee  between  tim  oaeuItivaM  faee  of  Natare>  and 
that  whi6h  it  acqnires  under  the  fbtmiag  faa^i  of  iadtM- 
tty  and  art.* 

''  §1L  Itie  labour  and  operatione  of  man  not  Miy  imi^ 
prove  and  e^rabeHkh  the  earth,  Jbot  tender  it  more  whole- 
some and  friendly  to  ii&»  When  any  re^oa  lies  ne-^ 
gleeted  and  destitute  of  eixItivation>  the  ak  stagnttCes  Jn 
iJie  woods,  putrid  exbldatiofw  arise  f torn  the  waters  1 4he 
sttrfoee  of  the  eartb,  loaded  wUfa  rank  vegetatiMUH  Ibels 
%otthe  purifying  influence  of  the  son  or  of  the  wfatd  ; 
the  malignity  of  the  distempers  natUMi  to  iiheetinMUein- 
ereases^  and  new  maiadies  no  less  noxiotis  ai^e  eilgra« 
dered.  Ae^ordin^y^  aUthep^ovioees  (^Amelieay  wheti 
first  discovered,  were  ifound  to  be  remarkably  omhea!* 
thy.  This  the  Spaniards  experieneed  in  every  expeM* 
^bon  into  tbe  New  Worid,  whether  destined  fat  eomqfuef  t 
or  setdement.  Tho&§^  by  the  natu^ral  emstitatioo  of 
tiieir  bodies^  their  habitual  temperaftee,  a^d  Ae  peMevor- 
'^g  vigour  of  their  minds,  tb^  weee  as  macbibmed  iui 
any  people  in  Eur<^  ibr  aetive  serviee  in  -a  sultry  <|ti« 
mate,  tteey  felt  severely ^OielSiitid^md  peimkioiis  ^uali- 
ttes^4:hose  uneultivated  regiona 4faroag^  which  they 
lifiaMiedy  or  where  th^  endeavea»ed  toplanl eolonies. 
^Qfreat  iiumbm  were  ent  ofTby  tbejiidLnawniu^  t^jf^ftt 

vox*  i«  H  *" 


9lt  .mfmoL^^im  jomtsc^ 

-vived  Uie  d©«trttctiTe  rage  of  Aoie  m^ladieB,  were  Ji«t 
•exempted  from  the  nexlous  liiflii«iic^>of  the  elun^^ 
They  returned  to  Ewope,  aeoordiiig  to  the  des<»^tiw 
of  Ae  early  Spanirfi  hktopiaH*,  feeble,  emaeiated^  with, 
langrid  looks,  and  cona^flfexioog  of  »«eh  a  eiekly  yellow 
eolour, «  indicated  the  unwholesome  teffiperatitreof  the 
eountrles  wlmpe  they  had  resided.* 
'  §  XL  The  uncnhiTated  state  of  the  New  World  affeo^ 
ed  not  only  the  tempelrature  of  the  up,  but  the  qualities 
of  its  prodnetions.  The  principle  ^  life  seems  to  hare 
he&a  leds  aetiw  and  vigorous  there,  than  in  the  tweiej^ 
eontiiMiit.  Notwidtstanding  the  vast  extoni  of  Ameriof^ 
«adthe  yBxksty  of  its .  climates,  the  different  species  ^f 
animals  peculiar  to  it  are  much  fbwer  in  proportion,  than 
those  of  the  oth^  hemis^iere.  In  the  islands,  tliere  wei6 
.  only  four  kinds  of  ^p^drupeds  known,  the^largest  of  whifk 
did  not  exceed  Uie  size  of  a  rabbit.  On  the  eoatiseBt^ 
tiie  TMnety  was  greater ;  and  thougb  the  individttab  rf 
each  kind  could  not  fidl  of  multiplying  exceedingly,  wb^ 
idmost  unmolested  by  men,  who  were  nei&er  so  numer- 
ous nor  so  united  in  society,  as  to  be  formidable  enennes 
to  the  animal  creation,  the  number  of  distinct  spe^s 
'  Inust  still  be  considered  as  extremely  smalL  Of  two  hun- 
ted different  kinds  of  animals  spread  otw  the  fhee  of 
tbe  earth,  only  about  one-third  existed  in  America,  at 
tiie  time  of  its  discovery.f  Nature  was  not  only  less 
prolific  in  the  New  Worid,  but  she  aj^ears  likewise  M 
liavc  been  less  Tigorous  in  her  productioiM^  Tiie  ani- 
mals originally  belonging  to  this  quarter  of  the^obe  ap- 
t.pear  to  be.  of  .an  in&rioiu*  race,  neither  so  robust,  nor  st 
fierce,  as  tho#e  of  the  other  continent*  America  gi?es 
birth  to  tio  cre^ure  of  sueh  bulk  as  to  be  compared  witt 
the  elephant  or  rhipoeeros,  or  thaf  equals  the  li<m  and 
ti^  in  s^engtb  and  feroeity4     The  Tapj^  of  ^ngM, 

»  Gomara  Hist.  c.  20,  22.    Oviedo,  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  lib.  y.  c.  10. 
P.  Mart,  epist.  5*5.    Decad.  p.  176.   . 
t  BuJBToQ  Hist.  Naturelle*  torn.  ix.  p.  86. 
}  See  Note  XXXV. 


-•c  lar^M  qufMlntped  of  dK  i*aTeiioit»  ti!ifa»  i«c  tke  New 
.H^U^  is  not  laiger  tfafta  a  ealf  ef  six  moBth«  old.  The 
JPwtm  and,  f^guad*,  it»  fier^st  beasts  of  jpvey,  wjbich  Eu- 
irap#aii«  have  inaoourately  denoaimrted  lJioiiA.a^d  tig^n* 
possess  iioittier  ike  undaunted  eourage  of  the  fiprmer^ 
nor  the  rs^Tenous  eruelty  of  the  latter*"*    They  areinae- 
tiTo  md  thni^  hardly  forniidabl6;to  man^and  oft^n  turn 
their  baeks  upon  the  least  ajipearanee  of^  resistance.^ 
'The  sas^e  qualities  in  the  cJimate  of  America  wbieh 
stinted  the  growth^  and  enfeebled  tho  q^irit,   of  its  i|9^ 
'^^tire  animals^  hate  proved  pernieions  to  such  as  ha;ve  mi* 
grated  int^  it  roliuitarily  from  the  other  oonit^nt^  ar 
have  been  transported  thithei*  by  the  £uropeaa«4    The 
bears,  thairolves,  the  deer  of  Ameriea,,  are  not  eqi^il 
in  size  to  those  of  the  Old  World.$     Moi^  of  the  dp^ 
"me^o  atninals,  ^ift  which  the  Europeans  hare  stored 
'the  provinees  wherein  they  settledj  have  degenerated 
-with  respect  either  to  bulk  or  quality,   in, a  -country 
whose  temperature  and  soil  seem  to  be  less  favourable 
to  the  strength  and  perfection  of  the  aoimal   creation.^ 
$XII«  The  same  causes  which  checked  the  growth 
*  and.  the  vigour  of  the  more  noble  animals^ .  were  friend- 
ly to-  the^propagath^n  and  increase  of  reptiles  and  insects. 
Th^gh  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and  those 
odieus.tribest  nourished  by.  heat,  moisture,  and  corrupt- 
ti<Ht,  in&st  every  part  of  the  torrid  zone  ^  they  multiply 
-iasteTf  perhaps,  in  America,  and  gi:ow  to  a  more  mpa- 
4.stfoaa  bidk.    As  this  country  is,  on  the  whole,  less  eul- 
tivateid^  and  less  peopled,  than  the  other  quarters  of  the 
earth,  tbs.  o^tive  principle  of  life  wastes  its  force  in  pro^ 

*  Buffon  Hist.  Nat.  torn.  ix.  p.  87.  Margravii  Hist  Nat.  Bra- 
^5  p.  239. 

t  Buffoan  Hist  Nat  ix»  13,  303.  Acosta  Hist  lib.  iv.  c.  34. 
.  Pisonis  Hist.  p.  6.    Herrera.  dec.  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  lib  x.  c.  13. 

i  Churchill,  v;  p.  691.  Ovalle  Kekt  of  Chili,  Church,  in.  p. 
10.  Sotmnario  de  Oviedo^  c.  14,  33.  Voyage  du  Dca  Mar-' 
chais,  iii.  399. 

$  Buffon- Hist  Nat  ix.  103.  Kahn's  travels,  L  103.  Bict. 
yoy.  dc  France  Equinox,  p.  339. 
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AMcOMftof  <id6loiM0w|br«u    Itoairb  4flM^4iifc 
e&ed  with  cloii«»  tf  iiiicct^  and  1*e  groipMl  ooiwctA^n^ 
ahockuig  and  iiwloaB  reptSet.  Tlie  cooirtrjr  wwndj^rw 
t«-B^o  twarniA  with  toads  u  $ueh  mdtitedesf  as  faid*- 
tke  «mfa©e  of  the  earth.    At  Guyaqua,  MWikea.  and  ti- 
perf  are  hardly  less  nimerooft.    Carthaf^aa  1»  iafwted 
ifith  Dumeroaft  flodta  of  bats,  which  aanoy  mot  only  th*- 
oattlebutaeiiihahitatfUu*    In  the  iskndd,  legions  of^ 
aats  haTet  at  different  times,  eonsnmed  every  fi^fetaUa' 
prodnetion^  and  left  the  earth  entvely  bare,  as  if  tt 
had  been  bant  with  Are.    The  damp  fore^s,  and  ranle 
•oil  of  the  oountries  on  the  hanks  ^  the  Orbuk^e  and> 
Haragnott,  teeto  with  almost  every  oifenrfye  and  ^ii 
sqnoQs  creature,  wfaioh  the  power  of  a  snl^y  son  can 
qaiolcen  into  life4 

$  Xin.  The  birds  of  the  New  World  are  not  disthl- 
guished  by  ^alities  so  conspicuous  and  eharacterietieal,  • 
(IS  those  which  we  hate  observed  in  its  ^adrnpeds^ 
Birds  are  more  independent  of  man,  and  le^suflfbctedby 
the  ehanges  which  bis  industry  and  labour  make  npoa 
the  state  of  the  earth.  They  have  a  greater  propensity 
to  migrate  from  one  country  to  another,  and  can  gratify- 
Ifiis  instinct  of  their  nature  without  difficulty  or  danger. 
Hence  the  number  of  birds  common  to  both  continents 
is  much  greater  th^  that  of  quadrupeds ;  and  even  such 
as  are  peculiar  to  America  nearly  resemble  those  with- 
'whicb  mankind  were  acquainted  in  similar  regions  of 
the  ancient  hemisphere.  The  American  birds  of  the  ~ 
torrid  zone,  like  those  of  the  same  climate  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  are  decked  in  jdnmage,  which  dazzles  the  eye 
with  the  beauty  of  its  colours  j  but  natnre,  satisfied  wi^ 
elothing  them  in  this  gay  dress,  has  denie4  most  of  them 

•  Voyage  dc  Ulloa,  tiran  i.  p.  89.    Id.  p.  I4f.'  Herrera,  dec. 
11.  lib.  iil  c.  3i  i.9, 
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t  Vo^raee  de  Condaminc,  p.  167.  OumQla^^iii.  llK>j  etc.  H% 
Gen.  des  Vbyagbs,  i  v.  317.  Dumont  Memoires  sur  k  Lain^ 
?4ic^i.l09.    SomMiodeQvicdO|Ctii%63« 


flmHheMy  cf  souad,  and  rvaiety  of  nM^v^  vUoh  Mteh 
wd  4«iiglit  tbe  wr.  Hie  birds  tf  «he  teinperiife  «Um«tte 
A»!M,  in  the  fiftlne  Ihatifier  as  te  our  oohtinebt>  are  lest 
^llttdid  ia  ikdt  apfS^avance^  bat,  in  «ompeo^dofi  fof ' 
that  dilfcet,  tkay  have  ^rdo^s  of  greater  eojoipass  and 
isora  melodiMs.  la  saiae  dislriets  of  Ameriea,  the  tin^ 
xvhoIe«oma  temperature  of  tte  air  seems  to  be  unfavonr^ 
aUe  enen  to  this^aH  of  the  ereation<  The  nnmber  of 
bfards  is  lete  than  in  other  ^eouhtries,  and  the  trateller  it 
t^a^  with  the  amazing  loli^e  and  silence  of  its  for* 
rests.*  tt  is  remaHcabl^,  however/ that  America,  wliero 
fftrfOiadrHpeds  are  i0;dwist*fi8h  and  dastardly,  sh'oaU 
jiroduoe  the  €oiiddr,  whiefa'is  entitled  to  pre-eminenci 
owr  ail  the  flying  tribcf  in  bulk,  la  strength,  and  in  cou^ 
ragc.f 

$  iMT.«  The  foil,  in  a  continent  so  extensive  as  A^rk 
ea^  must,  lif  eoitrse,  be  extremely  various.  In  eaeh  of 
Us  {yrovinfeest  we  find  soine  diitingitishing  }ieculiarities» 
the  description  6f  which  belongs  to  those  who  write  their 
partieular  history,  in  general,  we  may  observe,  tjiat 
the  teoiatnre  atd  coM,  'which  predominates  so  remarlL^ 
abi)^1n  all  parts  of  Ammca,  must  hate  great  iafluenco 
npon^ie  itatare  of  its  soil ;  coiiMries  lying  in  the  same 
j^arall^  iMk  tfiose  regions  irhich  never  feel  the  ejttremo 
i^gour  of  'wi&ter  iA  the  ancient  Continent,  are  f  roaen 
0teT  in  Amerlo4  dnrinl^  a^at  imrt  of  fbe  year.  Cbill« 
ed  by  tkh  intense  eold,  the  g^und  never  acquires 
warmth  snAeient  t#  ifpeh  thfe  fruits,  ^hich  are  found 
iatte  eMUftq^nding  paMs  of  the  c^her  continent.  If 
im  wisfer  td  tid0i  in  America,  the  productions  Irhich 
ahound  in  aaiy  paMcHlar  district  6f  the  anoint  worlds 
ire«itttiadfaMe  keftfal  degt^«  nearer  to  the  Uae  than 
bi  th^  «fter  hemispheH^  as  it  respires  sirt^h  mn  increase 

*BottrgoerVov.  aoPerott,  17.  Chwiviion  Voyage  a  la  Mar- 
tinique,  p.  9&  Warfen  Descript  SuriHtO.  Osbora's  Collect 
fi.9»4.    Lettsas  £^  uiv.  pi  ai9.    €hal*ltv.  Hist  da  la  Nobv. 

^  t  V«r^  dt  Xttoa,  I.  J6i^     V«y«8^  ie  Ccadiinii^  ITP 
2uSbni£8t.Nat^8nri«184    Vojage  du  Dos  Marcbais,  iii.  ai«. 


«f  hcttt  to  couQterbsUanee  iiie  natural  frfgiAty  ul*Hlte 
mS  and  eKmate.^  At  tlie  Cape  of  GoAd  Hope,  ttsverfll 
ef  the  plants  and  f  Pttits  peculiar  to  the  countries  wllblii 
the  tiNipifs^  are  cultivated  yfith  success ;  vhereas^  at  Sk. 
Augnstine,  in  Florida,  and  Charlesto9»  in  SoBth-Ca- 
ndiB%  though  considerahly  nearer  the  line,  they  eaahot 
be  brought  to  thrive  \rith  ^qual  certainty.f  But,  if  al- 
lowance be  made  for  this  diversity  in  the  dep'ee  of  hifal^ 
the  soil  of  America  is  naturally  as  rich  and  fertyie  as  111 
any  part  ^  the  earth.  As  the  eouptTf  was  thinly  kftut- 
Mted,  and  by  a  people  of  little. industry,  who  bad*  none 
of  the  domestic  animals,  which  ^Hzed  nations  roar  ia 
aaeh  vast  numbers^'  the  esHrth  was  not  exhausted  by  theic 
^consumption.  The  vegetable  productioiis,  to  which -the 
fertility  of  the  soil  gave  birth,  often  remained  antoadto^ 
ed,  and  being  sufiered  to  corrupt  on  its  mirfkee^  reliUBia- 
ed  with  increase  into  its  ba8om4  A^  t^es  and  pianii 
derive  a  great  part  of  their  nourishment  from  air  aM 
water,  if  they  were  not  destroyed  b/  maa  and  otiyer 
animals,  they  would  render  to  tbe  earth  more,  perhaps, 
than  they  take  from  it,  and  feod-tsither  than  impoterish 
it.  Thus  the  unoccupied  soil  of  America  may  have|pMe 
on  earichittg  for  many^ages.  The  vast  number  a«.^  well 
as  enormoas  sfase  of  tbe  tree%  in  America»  imlicate  ^tbe 
extraordinary  vigour  of  the  soil  in  itt native  state.  WbA 
the  Europeans  first  began  to  euMvatIb  ihfi  New-WorM» 
tiiey  w^e  astonished  at  the  luxuriant  power  «f  vegeta- 
tion in  its  virgin  mould  ;  midjn  stvaral  plaeee  the  ii|» 
genuity  of  the  planter  is  still  employed  in  dfaahiialuife 
and  wasting  its'  su^^erfluousfertilMy,  in  order  to4iriiig.it 
down  to  a  state  fit  for  proffilable  cultare.$ 

$Xy.  Having  thus  surv^wd  the  «tatb  of  the  New 
Warld  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  t^onsif|Btt«I  tlie. 
peculiar  features  and  qualities  whii^  distiagoish  and 

•  Sec  Note  XXXVIH.  t  See  Note  XXXIX.^ 

i  Bufibn  Hist  Nat  i.  242.  ,  Kalm,  i.  1 5 1 . 

§  Charlevoix,  Hist  de  Nouv.  Fran.  iii.  405,  Vo5ragc  du  Dos- 
Marchais>  ilL  2^9.  Lery  vp  de  Bry«  part  iii.  p.:  I?4«  Sec  Not» 
XL.  - 


#a9UBtorke.  kt,  tbe  nextinqpiugr  that  Hierits  atteatioH  is, 
M^Vf^yiS.  AmeQDa  peoplod  ?  B;|^  what  coarse  did  otta- 
fkkid  inigpatQ  from  the  oao  contiaeBt  ^  the  other  2  And 
jn  iirhat  quarter  fe  it  most  probable  that  a  eomfiiuluea^ 
tknn  was  opened  between  thent  ? 

^  ^XVL  We  know,  ^th  liifidliUe  eertainty,  that  att 
4m  homaa  ig/&e  spring  f  nuouthe  same  souree^  and  that 
4h^  deseendaits  of  one  man,'4ittder  the  proteetien  as 
ireU  as  in  c^hfddienoc^  to  the  eommand  of  Heaven^  mnlti- 
pUed  an4  replenished  the  earth.  But  neither  the  an* 
4iids  nor  the  IradiAms  of  nations  reach  back  to  those  re- 
^aote  ages,  in  which  they  look  possession  of  the  dffier- 
^«Bt  cofintriesy  where  thoy  are  now  settled*  We  eamaot 
4raee.tbci.branehes  of  his  first  family,  or  point,  out  with 
ctv^ainty  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they  divided  and 
i^fmsmt  oi^r.  the  fkee  of  the  ^obe.  Even  among  the 
4mst  enlightened  people,  the  period  of  authentic  hirto- 
.ry  is  extflipmely  short,  and  every  thipg  prior  to  that  is 
&bttloos  ort  obscure.-  It  is  n6t  snrpri^ng,  then,  that 
the  uidettered  inhabitants  of  Amerioa,  who  have  no  soIi« 
4itude  about  liiturityj'  and  little  curiosity  concerning 
what  is  pastf .,  should  be  altogether  unacquainted  with 
atheir^^rvm  original*  The  people  on  the  two  oppodite 
«basts  of  America,  who  occupy  those  iMiuntries  in  Amer- 
iica  whieh  aj^roaeh  nearest  to  the  ancient  continent,  are 
00  rentarkiM>lx  rude,  that  it  is  altogether  vain  to  search 
among  them  for  such,  infonnation  as  might  discover  the 
^cfl-f  rem  whence  they  came,  or  the  ancestors  of  whom 
«4jMigr  are  desoended.li'  Whatever  light  has  been  thrown 
^tatthis  s«iject,i9  derived,  not  from  tbe  natives  of  Amer- 
ioa, but  from  the  inquiaitive  genius  of  their  conquerors. 

-  ^XYII.  When  tiie  people  of  Europe  unexpectedly  d»- 
movcred  a  New  World,  removed  at  a  vast  distance  from 
iji^fery  part  of  the  ancient  continent  which. was  then 

Imown,  and  filled  with  inhabitants  whose  abearance  and 
mftnfters  differed  remarksdily  from  the  rest  of  the  hu« 
♦ 

-  .  f  Vanega'$  Hist  of  Calilbnua,  I  60^ 


tBiuiifpt^it§9  tk^^p^twOm  0mmin&^  ttBu^ 
eaine  natiinilly  an  objei^^f  ««ri»sUyaairai^ciitioii^  llbe 
tkmries  and  speevlatioM  «r  in^ge^ons  mmi  wklkwwfmdt 
tB  this  sttldeet,  vrouH  fiU  nmay  T^ttmeB ;  but  an  tiftoi 
60  wild  and  efaimeriMl>  tliat  i  dioiiRoaS^  an  iiwaU  U 
Hbtf  onderstandiiig  of  my  rea^brs,  if  1  attempted ;  elter 
minutely  to  «na«ienite  or  :t^'  ftfMe  thurn.  r.  8«ie  tmm 
^presumptuously  imagiMd^  that  the  peopi^  fiC  AmeilB* 
were  not  the  o&jjftmg  of  the  same  eomaion  p^^Mt  mthlte 
rest  of  mankind,  but  that  they^  formed  a  sepan^  raee^  «f 
m«il,  distingttidi^Ue  by  peeuliar  featOrer  farthe  ooBiiil»- 
tiofi  of  :Aeir  bodies,  as  woU  as  iftthe  dmnu4eriiiie  ymlf 
itios  of  their  minds.     Others  eontend^  thai  they  an  d» 
acended  from  some  i:«nraant  of  ihe  antedikman  inhak^ 
fomts  of  the  earth,  who  survived  the^-delag^  iii1#li 
swept  away  the  greatest  part  of  tke  humim  ^esfajs  % 
this  days  of  Noah ;  aad  prepo^erondy  suffiose  imde  tm^ 
clyiliaed  laribes,  seattered  oTer  an  unduUiTated^oBliwB^ 
to  be  the  most  andont  raee  of  people  on.  4iio  onllu 
niere  is  hnrdly  ae^y  naliim  from  the  n<Nrth  to  the  smith 
pole;  to  w)&ieh  some  anti^piaipy^  in  the  oxtraTafftBeo  isif 
conjecture,  has  not  ascribed  the   hunour  of  peop&ig 
America.    The  Jews,  4ho  Cuaanites,  the  PI 
^e  C^rtha^ttians,  tiie  Greds^  the  Seythiaasia  i 
times,   are  supposed  to  hare   settled  in  thi»  w^N»n 
worid.    The  Ohinese,  the  Swedes,  the  Nj^rweg^^Hi,  4]^ 
'Welsh,  the  Spaniards,  are  said  to  ha^e  a^it  ^oaici 
thidier  in  later  a^8>  at  diffbrent  periods^  and  o^  ti^ 
rious  ooeasions.    Zealous  >  adroeates  stand  fbeth  to  sa^ 
port  the   respective  claims  of  iho$e  peo^^  and  thoiq^ 
they  rest  upon  no  better  feunAition  than  the  eavtal  t^ 
semblance  of  some  customs,  or  the  supposed  afllnity  |io- 
tween  a  few  words  in  their  dMTerent  isBguages^  mnilt 
erudition  and  more  zeal  havi)  been  employed^  to  Utils 
purpose,  in  defence  of  the  oj^osite  systems^    Those  si» 
gions  of  conjecture  and  eontrorersy  belong  aot  to-Uie 
Historian.    His  is  a  more  limited  province,  confined  to 
what  is  established  by  certain  or  JiigUy  prdsBdrio  eis- 


4eo€9^  '\BejmAi1m  I  Aotf  not  Tenlurei  io  oflbiiag  a 
ftv  ob«erVatioiit^  which  may  contribute  to  throw  sont* 
li^t  «p6ii  this  enrious  and  raueh  agitated  question. 
*  ^  XYiU*  i»  There  are  authors  who  have  endeavour- 
ady  bj  mere  conjeetures  to  account  for  the  pe^opling  of 
lAsietica.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  originaU^r 
uaUbd  to  the  ancient  continent^  and  di^ointed  from  it 
Ajjr  the  shock  of  an  ear^qaafce)  or  the  irruption  of  a 
dUttge.  Others  have  imagined,  tb^t  some  tcsscI  being 
forsed  from  its  course  by  the  Tioknoe  of  a  westerly 
windf  might  be  driTcn  by  accident  towards  the  Amer* 
joan  ooftstt  and  hare  given  a  beginning  to  population 
in  that  desolate  continent.*  But  with  respect  to  all 
tbooe  systems^  it  is  vain  either  to  reason  or  inquirer  be- 
eawpe  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  decision*  Such 
4nroai9«8<they  suj^ooe  are  barely  possible,  and  may  hare 
happened.  That  they  over  did  hiq^n,  we  have  no  evi« 
denoe,  either  f  i^m  the  clear  testimony  of  histoi7»  or 
from  the  obseni^  intimatioas  of  tradition. 

$  iXnL  S.  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  or  uneer* 
tain  than  the  attempts  to  discover  the  original  ot  the 
Amcri^tns,  merely  by  tracing  the  resemblanee  between 
4lMfarmnmners  and  those  of  any  particular  pe^e  in  the 
aneiint  continent.  If  we  suppose  two  tribes,  though 
{daeed  in  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  globof  «to  live 
in  a  t^mate  nearly  of  the  same  temperature,  to  be  ih 
the  sanOH)  state  of  society,  and  to  resemble  each  other 
in  tfio  degree  of  their  improvement,  they  must  feel  the 
Mme  wantsy  and  exert  the  same  endeavours  to  supply 
th<m.  ni^e  sam&objects  w31  allure,  the  same  passions  will 
afteina^e  them,  and  the  same  ideas  and  sentiiaents  will 
sKrtse  in  their  minds.  The  character  imd  oecapiitiQns'of 
tht^Nuittr  in  America  nmst  be  little  different  from  those 
4t  an  Asiatic,  who  depends  for  subsistence  on  the  chase* 
A>tribo  of  savages  on  the  banks  of  the  Dimube  miast 

*  Paicsonfs  Reinahis  of  Jsqphct,  p.  240.  Ancient  Univ^.  Hist 
vol.  XX. jp.  164,  P.  Feyjo6  Teatto  Critico,  torn.  V.  p.  304*  etc, 
Aiista«fot  WlofiL  Kovi  Otbjs,  tibU.  c  16^  19. 
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nearly  resemble  one  upon  the  plain  washed  by  tbolfm 
sissippi.  Instead  then  of  presuming  from  this  simil^r^* 
ty^  that  there  is  any  affinity  between  them,  we  should 
only  eonclude,  that  the  disposition  and  manners  of  mem 
are  formed  by  their  situation,  and  arise  from  the  stata 
of  society  in  which  they  lire.  The  moment  that  begiaa 
to  vary,  the  character  of  a  people  must  change.  In  pro- 
portion as  it  advances  in  improvement,  their  manners 
refine,  their  powers  and  talents  are  eailed  forth.  In 
every  part  of  the  earth  the  progress  of  man  hath  been 
nearly  the  same,  and  we  can  trace  him  in  his  career 
from  the  rude  simplicity  of  savage  life,  until  he  attaios 
the  industrj>  the  arts,  and  the  elegance  of  polished  so- 
ciety.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  then  in  the  simili^ 
tude  between  the  Americans  and  the  barbarous  nations 
of  oui^  continent.  Had  Lafitau,  Garcia,  and  many  other 
authors,  attended  to  this,  they  would  not  have  perplex^ 
ed  a  sufcgect  which  they  pretend  to  illustrate,  by  their 
fruitless  endeavours  to  establish  an  affinity  between  va- 
rious races  of  people  in  the  old  and  new  continents^  up- 
on no  other  evidence  than  such  a  resemblance  in  their 
manners  as  necessarily  arises  from  the  similarity  oT 
their  condition.  There  are,  it  is  true,  among  every 
peopIe>  some  customs  which,  as  they  do  not  flow  from 
any  natural  want  or  desire  peeuKar  to  their  situation^ 
may  be  denominated  usages  of  arbitrary  institution.  If 
between  two  nations  settled  in  remote  parts  of  the  earthy 
a  perfect  agreement  with  respect  to  any  of  these  shoitU 
be  discovered,  one  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  th^ 
were  connected  by  some  affinity.  If,  for  exam^e,  a  m- 
tion  were  found  in  America  that  consecrated  the  seventh 
day  to  religious  worship  and  rest,  we  might  justly  sup- 
pose tliat.it  had  derived  its  knowledge  of  this  usaget 
which  is  of  arbitrary  institution,  from  the  Jews.  Butf 
if  it  were  discovered  that  another  nation  celebrated  tho 
first  appearance  of  every  new  moon  with  extraordinary 
demonstrations  of  joy,  we  should  not  be  entitied  to  con- 
clude that  the  observation  of  this  monthly  festival  was 
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Imvowed  from  the  Jews^  hat  ought  to  consider  it  meren 
fy  us  the  expression  of  that  joy  which  is  natural  to  man 
#a  the  return  of  the  planet  which  guides  and  cheers  him 
Ml  the  iiight  The  instances  of  customs^  merely  arbi- 
trary,  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  hemispheres^ 
arey  indeed,  so  few  and  so  equivocal,  that  no  theory 
eeneeming  the  population  of  the  New  'World  ought  to 
be  founded  upon  them. 

'    $XX.  3.  The  theories  which  hare  been  formed  with  re- 
apeot  to  the  orignal  of  the  Americans,  from  observation 
•f  their  religious  rites  and  practices,  are  no  less  fanci- 
ful,  and  destitute  of  solid  foundation.    JWhen  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  any  people  are  neither  the  result  of 
rational  inquiry,  ner  derived  from  the  instructions  of 
revelation,  they  must  needs  be  wild  and  extravagant* 
Barbarous  nations  are  incapable  of  the  former,  and  have 
not  been  blessed  with  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
latter*     Still,  however,  the  human  mind,  even  where  its 
operations    appear  most  wild  and  capricious,   holds  a 
eoursQ  so  regular,  that  in  every  age  and  country  the  do* 
minion  of  particular  passions  will  be  attended  with  sim- 
ilar effects.     The  savage  of  Europe  or  America^  when 
filled  with  superstitious  dread    of  invisible  beings,  or 
with  inquisitive  solicitude  to  penetrate  into  the  events  of 
futurity,  trembles  alike  with  fear,  or  glows  with  impa- 
tience.    He  has  recourse  to  rites  and  practices  of  the 
«ame  kind,  in  order  to  avert  the  vengeance  which  ho 
supposes  to  be  impending  over  him,  or  to  divine  the  se- 
eret  whieh  is  the  olyect  of  his  curiosity.      Accordingly, 
the  ritual  of  superstition,   in  one   continent,  seems,   in 
many  partieulars,  to  be  a  transcript  of  that  established 
in  the  other,   and  both   authorize  similar  institutions, 
sometimes  so  frivolous  as  to  excite  pity,   sometimes  so 
bloody  and  barbarous  a^  to  create  horrour.    But  with- 
out suppo»ng  any  consanguinity  between  such  distant 
nations,  or  imagining  tliat  their  religious  ceremonies 
were  conveyed  by  tradition  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
we  may  ascribe  this  uniformity,  which  in  many  instances 


seems  rery  ammsdng,  to  the.iiatwal  operaUottof  taper- 
stition  and  enthusiasm  npon  the  weakness  of  the  hnofiui 
mind. 

$  XXI.  4*  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  {upinei]^ 
in  this  inquiry!  that  America  was  not  peopled  by  a^y 
nation  of  the  ancient  eontinent^   which  had  made  eon* 
siderable  progress  in  eirilization.     The  inhabitants  ef 
the  New  World  were  in  a  state  of  soeiety  %o  extremely^ 
rude,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  those  arts  which  are. 
the  first  essays  of  human  ingenuity  in  its  advance  i4|-. 
wards  improvement.    Even  the  most  cultivated  natioaa 
of  America  were  strangers  to  many  of  those  simple  ia- 
yentions,  which  were  almost  coeval  with  society  la  othei^ 
parts  of  the  world,  and  were  known  in  the  earliest  pe^ 
riod  of  civil  life,  with  which  we  have  any  acquaintance.  ■ 
From  this  it  is  manifest,  that  th$  tribes  which  original* 
ly  migrated  to  America,  came  off  from  nations   which 
must  have  been  no  less  barbarous  than  their  posterity^ 
at  the  time  when  they  were  first  discovered  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans,   For,  although  the  elegant  and  refined  arts 
may  decline  or  perish,  amidst  the  violent  shocks  of  those 
revolutions  and  disasters  to  which  nations   are  exposed, 
the  necessary  arts  of  life,  when  once  they  have  been  in- 
troduced among  any  people,    are  never  lost.     )fone  of 
the  vicissitudes  in  human  affairs  affect  these,  and  they . 
continue  to  be  practised  as  long  as  the  race  of  men  ex- 
ists.   If  ever  the  use  of  iron  had  been  known  to  the  sa- 
vages of  America,  or  to  their  progenitors,  if  ever  they 
had  employed  a  plough,  a  loom,  or  a  forge,  the  utility  of 
those  inventions  would  have  preserved  themt   and  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  have  been  abandoned  or  for- 
gotten.    We  may  conclude  then,  that  the  Americans 
sprung  from  some  people,  who  were  themselves  in  such 
an  early  and  unimproved  stage  of  society,  as  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  all  those  necessary  arts,  which  continn- 
ed  t^  be  unknown  among  their  posterity,  when  first  vis- 
ited by  the  Spaniards. 


I  MlfTOmT  OV  ABfXBIGi.  ji^$ 

$  Xm.  Bi  It  appears  no  lesg  evident  thlit  America  was 
wot  peopled  by  any  colony  from  the  more  sonthera  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  continent    None  of  the  rude  tribes 
settled  in  that  part  of  our  hemisphere  can  be  supposed 
to  have  visited  a  country  so  remote.    They  possessed 
neither  enterprise,   ingenuity,   nor  power,   that  could 
prompt  thetn  to  undertake,  or  enable  them  to  perform, 
such  a  distant  voyage.    That  the  more  civilized  nations 
ift  Asia  or  Africa  are  not  the  progenitors  of  the  Ameri- 
cans is  manifest,  not  only  from  the  observations  which 
1  have  already  made  concerning  their  ignorance  of  th^ 
most  simple  and  necessary  arts,  but  from  an  additional 
eireumstanee.    Whenever  any  people  have  experienced 
the  advantages  which  men  enjoy,  by  their  dominion  over 
the  inferiour  animals,  they  can  neither  subsist  without 
the  nourishment  which  these  afford,  nor  carry  on  any 
considerable  operation  independent  of  their  ministry  and 
labour.     Accordingly,  the  jBrst  care  of  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  settled  in  America,  was  to  stock  it  with  all 
the  domestic  animals  of  Europe ;  and  if,  prior  to  them, 
the  Tyrians,   the  Carthaginians,  the  Chinese,  or  any 
other  polished  people,  had  taken  possession  of  that  con- 
tinent, we  should  have  found  there  the  animals  peculiar 
to  those  regions  of  the  globe  where  they  were  originally 
seated.     In  all  America,  hovever,  there  is  not  one  ani« 
mal,  tame  or  wild,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  warm, 
OP  even  to  the  more  temperate,  countries  of  the  ancient 
continent.    The  camel,  the  dromedary,  the  horse,  the 
cow,  were  as  much  unknown  in  America  as  the  elephant 
or  the  lion.     From  which  it  is  obvious,  that  the  people 
who  first  settled  in  the  western  world  did  not  issue  from 
the  countries  where  those  animals  abound,  and  where 
men,  from  having  long  been  accustomed  to  their  aid, 
would  naturally  consider  it,  not  only  as  beneficial,  but, 
as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  improvement,  and  even 
the  preservation,  of  civil  society. 

§  XXIII.  6.  From  considering  the  animals  with  which 
America  is  stored^  we  may  conclude  that  the  nearest 
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point  of  contact,  between  tiie  oU  and  new  eOntiaenttf  hr 
towards  the  northern  extremity  of  both,  and  that  there 
the  communication  was  opened,  and  the  intercourse  ear- 
ried  on,  between  them.  All  the  extensire  eountries  in 
America,  which  lie  within  the  triqiics,  or  approach  near 
to  them,  are  filled  with  indigenous  animals  of  Tarioui 
kinds,  entirely  different  from  those  in  the  corresponding 
regions  of  the  ancient  continent.  But  the  northern  pro- 
vinces  of  the  New  World  abound  with  many  of  the  wild 
animals  which  arc  common  in  such  parts  of  our  hemis* 
phere  as  lie  in  a  similar  situation.  The  bear,  the  wolfy 
the  fox,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  and . 
several  other  species  frequent  the  forests  of  North 
America,  no.  less  than  those  in  the  north  of  Europe  i 
Asia.*  It  seems  to  be  eyident,  then,  that  the  two^ 
tinents  approach  each  other  in  this  quarter,  and  are 
either  united,  or  so  nearly  adjacent,  that  these  animab 
might  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

$XXIV.  7.  The  actual  vicinity  of  the  two  continents 
is  so  dearly  established  by  mordern  discoveries,  that 
the  chief  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  peopling  of  Amer* 
ica  is  removed.  While  those  immense  re^ons,  whieh 
stretch  eastward  from  the  river  Oby  to  the  sea  of  Elam* 
chatka  were  unknown,  or  imperfectly  explored,  the 
north-east  extremities  of  our  hemisphere  were  supposed 
to  be  so  far  distant  from  any  part  of  the  New  World, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any  communieation 
should  have  been  carried  on  between  them.  But  the 
Russians  having  subjected^  the  western  part  of  Siberatto 
their  empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowledge  of  that 
vast  country,  by  advancing  towards  the  east  into  un* 
known  provinces.  These  were  discovered  by  hunters  in 
their  excursions  after  game,  or  by  soldiers  employed  in  ' 
levying  the  taxes,  and  the  court  of  Moscow  estimated 
the  importance  of  those  ^countries  only  by  the  small  ad* 
dition  which  they  made  to  its  revenue.    At  length  Peter 

*  SuSbn  Hist.  Nat  ix.  p.  97,  etc. 


the  Great  ascended  the  Russian  throne.  His  enl%htene^ 
eomprehensive  mind^  intent  upon  every  eireumstanee 
that  eonld  aggrandize  his  empire,  or  render  his  reign  il- 
lustirioug^  discerned  consequences  of  those  discoYcriesy 
which  had  escaped  the  obserration  of  his  ignorant  pre- 
deeessors.  He  perceived^  that  in  proportion  as  the  re« 
gions  of  Asia  extended  towards  the  east,  they  must  ap- 
proach nearer  to  America }  tibiat  the  communication  be- 
tween the  two  continents,  which  had  long  been  searched 
for  in  vain,  would  probably  be  found  in  this  quarter,  and 
ttoat  by  opening  it  some  part  of  the  wealth  aud  com- 
merce of  the  western  world  might  be  made  to  flow  into 
hi»  dominions  by  a  new  channel*  Such  an  object  suited 
a  genitt»  that  delighted  in  grand  schemes.  Peter  drew 
up  instructions  with  his  own  hand  for  prosecuting  tliis 
design,  and  gave  orders  for  carrying  it  into  execution.'^ 

His  successors  adopted  his  ideas,  and  pursued  his 
plan*  The  officers  whom  the  Russian  court  employed  in 
this  senriee,  had  to  struggle  with  so  many  difficulties, 
that  their  progress  was  extremely  slow.  Encouraged 
by  some  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia, 
coneeroing  a  successful  voyage  in  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-eight,  round  the  north-east  pro- 
montory of  Asia,  they  atteinpted  to  follow  the  same 
course*  Vessels  were  fitted  out,  with  this  view  at  dif- 
ferent  times,  from  the  rivers  Lena  and  Kolyma ;  but  in 
a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  seems  not  to  have  destin- 
ed fhr  navigation,  they  were  eiqiosed  to  many  disasters, 
without  being  able  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  No  ves- 
sel fitted  out  by  the  Russian  court  ever  doubled  this  for- 
midable Cape  ^j  we  are  indebted  for  what  is  known  of 
those  extreme  region$  of  Asia,  to  the  discoveries  made 
in  excursions  by  land.  In  all  those  provinces  an  opinion 
prevails,  that  there  are  countries  of  great  extent  and 
fertility^  which  lie  at  no  considerable  distance   from 

*  Muller  Voyages  ct  Decouvertes  par  les  Russes,  torn.  i.  p. 
4,  5,  141. 
t  See  Note  XLL 


Aeir  wn  coarts.  These  the  Bmsiaiis  ima^sed  to  ll» 
part  of  Aineviea ;  and  several  eirctunstaBcei  eoncttned 
Mot  only  in  eoAfirming  them  ia  their  belief,  bnt  in  petw 
suading  them  that  some  portion  of  that  continent  eonld 
not  be  Yopy  demote.  Trees  of  various  kinds^  unknowB 
in  those  naked  regioni  of  Afiia»  are  driven  npon  ihm 
eoast  by  a»  easterly  vfHA.  By  the  same  wind,  float* 
ing  ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few  days  j  flights  of  birds 
arrive  annnally  from  the  same  quarter;  and  a  traditioB 
obtains  among  the  inhabitants,  of  an  intereourse  for* 
merly  earried  on  with  some  countries  situated  to  the  ettsA* 
After  weighing  all  these  particulars,  and  eomparing 
the  position  of  the  countries  in  Asia  which  had  bewcUsi- 
covered,  with  such  parts  in  the  north* west  of  Ameriea 
as  were  already  l^nown,  the  Russian  court  formed  a  ptaiiy 
which  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  a  nation  less^  »e* 
customed  to  engage  in  arduous  und^takings,  and  to  eon* 
tend  with  great  difficnlties.  Orders  were  issued  to  build 
two  vessels  at  the  small  village  of  Ochotz,  situated  mm 
the  sea  of  Kamchatka,  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  diseovory. 
Though  that  dreary  uncultivated  region  furnished  noth- 
ing that  could  be  of  use  in  constracting  them>  but  some 
larch  trees ;  though  not  only  the  iron,  the  cordage,  tiie 
sails,  and  all  the  numerous  articles  requisite  for  their 
equipment,  but  the  provisions  for  victualling  them  were 
to  be  carried  through  the  immense  deserts  of  Siberia^ 
down  rivers  of  di£$eult  navigation,  and  along  roUds  al« 
most  impassable,  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign,  and  tbm 
perseverance  of  the  people,  at  last  surmounted  evety 
obstacle.  Two  vessels  ware  finished,  and,  under  tlM 
command  of  the  captains  Behring  and  Tschkikow,  sail** 
edfrom  Kamchatka,  in  quest  of  the  New  World,  m  m 
quarter  where  it  had  never  been  approached.*  Thog^ 
shaped  their  course  towards  the  east  |  and  though  A 
storm  soon  separated  the  ve8sels>  which  nev^r  r^)<»idly 
and  many  disasters  befel  them,  the  expectations  front 

*  June  4,  A.  D.  1741. 


Hh  y^ygt  "vnate  mat  akogether  f rastrated.  EftA  of  the 
#mi«aiiderft.di8c4TOred  laad^  which  to  them  appeared  to 
be  part  of  the  Amerieah  iMmtiaeiit;  aad  aeeordinig  to 
tt^ir  obseFvations^  it  seetoa  to  be  sitaated  wUhin  a  few 
degrees  of  the  Borth-^west  ooagt  of  Califbrnia*  Baeh  set 
iOBie  of  his  people  ashore  ^  but  in  one  plaee  dieinhabit- 
ai^  fled  as  tiie  Ra^ausil^roaehed  $  in  apother^  th^ 
eairied  off  those  who  landed^  and  destroyed  their  boats^ 
Xhe  yiirfenee  of  the  weather^  and  the  distress  of  their 
«rew^  obliged  bi^  eaf^ains  to  quit  this  inhospitable 
eoast.  In  their  return  they  touehed  at  seteral  islands^ 
wlrioii,  stretched  in  a  chain  from,  east  to  west  between 
the  aottntry  which  they  had  discovered  and  the  coast  of 
Asia;  They  had  soiiie  intercourse  with  the  natires^  who 
sotmed  to  them  to  resemble  the  North  Amoerieans^  lliey 
presented  to  tiie  Russians  the  calwawif  or  pipe  of  peai^^ 
which  is  a  symbol  of  friendship  unirersal  among  ther 
people  of  North  America,  and  an  uss^  of  arbitrary  in- 
stitution^ peculiar  to  them; 

Though  the  islands  <tf  this  New  Archipelago  hare 
been  frequented  since  that  time  by  die  Bnssian  hunters^ 
tiie  eourt  of  SL  Petersbui^hv  during  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years^  seems  to  have  relinquished  ev<iry 
thought. of  prosecuting  discoveries  in  that  quarter.  But 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Axty-mgbtp 
it  was  unexpectedly  resumed*  The  Sovereign,  who  had 
been  lately  setlted  on  the  throne  of  Peter  the  QresAt 
possessed  the  genius  and  talents  of  her  illustrious  pre- 
4eoessor;  During  the  operations  of  the  most  ia*duou9 
and  extensive  war  in  which  the  Russian  empire  was  ever 
engaged^  she  formed  schemes  and  executed  undertak- 
ings, to  which  more  limited  abilities  would  have  been 
incapable  of  attending  but  amidst  the  leisure  of  paeiflo 
timesi^  Anew  voyage  of  discovery  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Asia  was  planned,  and  captain  Krenitain 
and  lieutenant  Levasheff  were  appointed  to  command  the 
two  vessels  fitted  out  for  that  purpose.  In  their  voyage 
outward  they  held  nearly  the  same  course  with  the  for- 
vol.  I*  '  33 


1B^  mvrnmt  om  AWWttuu 

li^r  nUTigtitorst  they  toached  tft  €ke  same  i^nAi»  ^- 
BH*ved1iieir  Bitaation  and  predu^oin  nmve  earefiill|i^ 
atid  dUeovered^Teral  aeif  islaads^  vitk  wliicli  Briwias 
and  Tsehirikow  had  not  fallen  in.  Though  th«y  did  not 
proeeed  %o  tar  to  the  east  as  to  revisit  the  eaontry  MrUok 
Behring  and  Tsehirikotr  supposed  to  be  part  ^f  tha 
American  contineiit,  yet,  by  retoniing  in  a  eourse 
siderably  to  the  north  of  theift,  they  eorreeted 
capital  mistakes  into  whidi  their  predeoessors  had&Uea^ 
and  have  contributed  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  fiitufe 
navlgatoi^  in  those  seas.* 

Thus  the  possibility  of  a  comnninkation  between  tho 
eontiaents  in  this  quarter  rests  no  longer  upon  mere^oa* 
jecture,  but  is  established  by  undoubted  eTidenecf  Sonsie 
tribe,  or  some  families  of  wandering  Tartars,  from  Hm 
restless  spirit  peculiar  to  their  race,  might  ndgraie  to 
the  nearest  islands,  and,  rude  as  their  knowledge  of  no* 
ligation  was,  might,  by  passing  from  one  to  the  oth^. 
Teach  at  length  the  coast  of  America,  and  give  a  b^in^ 
ning  to  population  in  that  continent.  .  The  distance  be- 
tween the  Harlan  or  Ladrone  islands  and  the  neaxesi 
land  in  Asia^  is  gt*eater  than  that  between  tho  part  ef 
America  which  the  Russians  discovered  and  the  eoast 
nf  Kamchatka ;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  those  ishmd? 
are  manifestly  of  Asiatic  extract.  •  If,  notwithstandiag 
their  remote  situation,  we  admit  that  the  Marian  isIaBds 
were  peopled  from  our  continent,  distance  alone  is  no 
Reason  why  we  should  hesitate  about  admitting  that  tlie 
Americans  may  derive  their  original  from  the  same 
'source.  It  is  probable  that  futu^  navigators  in  those 
seas,  by  steering  farther  to  the  north,  may  find  that  the 
continent  of  America  approaches  still  nearer  to  Aria^ 
According  to  the  information  of  the  barbarous  peefie 
who  inhabit  the  conntry  about  the  north-east  promonto- 
ry of  Asia,  there  Kes,  off  the  eoast,  a  small  island,  t» 

•See  Note  XLH. 
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'Kiiieli  tluj  sail  kk  lets  than  a  4aj«  From  tliat^  tkay  csin 
desery  a  lar^  eoBtiaeaty  wliieliy  aQCordio^  to  tbeir  df- 
iieriptioiH  is  eortfed  with  fdrestSy  and  jpossassed  bj  p^Q- 
^  whose  language  they  do  not  understmid**  Bj  thep 
they  are  supplied  with  the  duns  of  martens,  an  animal 
unknown  in  tiie  nort^^nt  parts  of  Siberia,  and  which  is 
aef^  ibnad  but  in  eonntries  abonnding  with  trees.  If 
we  eonU  rely  on  this  aoeoant,  we  might  conclude,  that 
the  Ano^rican  eontinent  i^  separated  from  ours  on]y  by 
a  narrow  strait,  and  all  the  difficulties  with  respect  to 
the  eommunication  between  them  would  vanish.  Wh%t 
aottld  be  <^red  only  as  a  eonjeoture  when  this  History 
was  first  puUished  is  now  known  to  be  eertain.  The  nes^r 
approach  of  the  two  continents  to  each  other  hi^s  been 
dtsoarered  aad  t^ced  in  a  voyage,  undertaken  upon  princi- 
ples so  pure  and  so  liberal,  and  eopducted  with  so  mue^ 
professional  skill,  as  reflect  lustre  upon  the  reign  of  the 
Sovereign  by  whom  it  was  planned,  and  do  honour  to 
the  officers  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it.t 

$XXY.  It  is  like.yrise  evident  from  recent  discoveries, 
^thftt  an  intercourse  between  our  continent  and  Americ^a 
might  be  carried  on  with  no  less  facility  f  i*otn  the  north- 
west  extremities  of  Europe*  As  early  as  the  ninth  een* 
tnry^  the  Norwef^ans  discovered. Greenland,^  and  plant* 
-ed  cokHdies  th^re.  The  eommunication  with  that  coun- 
try, after  a  long  interruption,  was  renewed  in  the  last 
ewtury.  ^Son^e  Lutheran  and  Moravian  missionarieff 
prompted  by  zeal  for  propagadog  the  Christian  faiths 
have  ventured  to  settle  in  tiiis  frozen  wd  uncultivated 
'iegioii.$  .To  them  we  are  indebted  for  much  curious  |a- 
ibrmastion  with  ros^ct  to  its  nature  and  iuhabitants^  We 
leani,  that  the  north*  west  eoast  of  Greenland  is  se- 
parated from  Amorieaby  a  veryjMurrow  strait;  that,||t 
the  bottwa  of  ^  bay  iota  whieh  this  sti^  eonduetSf  |t 

*  MuUer's  voyages  et  Decouv.  i.  166. 
t  See  Note  XUH.  t  A.  D.  830. 

S  Crantz'  Hist,  of  Greenl.  i.  24%  344.    Prevot  Hist  Gen.  des 
Voyages,  torn.  XV.  153,  not.  (W.) 


MO  HISTOBT  0%!  Alp&KICl. 

H  highly  pi^ohaWe  that  they  a*e  united;*  thftt  Che  iaha- 
hitants  of  the  two  tM)uiitvie9  have  some  intercourBe  with 
one  another ;  that  the  EsquimattX  of  Anfteriea  per£&c^ 
iwsembte  the  Greenlanders  in  their  aspeet,  dreaa,  maA 
mode  of  liiFing ;  that  some  sailovs,  who  had  ,aeqw*ed 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  words  io  the  Greenlandish  laa- 
guage^  reported  that  these  were  understood  by  the  E«- 
qaimaux  ;t  that,  at  lengths  a  Moravian  missionary,  wdl 
acquainted  with  tlie  lailguage  of  (^reenland,  having  wis- 
hed the  country  of  Esquimaux,  found,  to  his  atfoA- 
tshment,  that  they  spoke  the  same  language  with  the 
Greenlanders,  that  they  were  in  every  respect  the  safite 
people,  and  he  was  aeeordingly 'received  and  ent^laiiited 
by  them  as'  a  friend  and  a  brotlier4 
By  these  decisive  faots,  not  only  the  consanguinity  of 

'the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  is  established,  but  tbe 
possibiiity  of  peopling  America  from  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope is  demonstrated.  If  the  Korwegians,  in  a  barimr- 
otts  age^  when  science  had  not  begun  to  dawn  in  the 

^BOi^h  of  Europe,  possessed  such  naval  skill  as  to  open  a 
communication  with  Greenland,  their  aniestors^  as  mueii 
addicted  to  roying  by  sea,  as  the  Tartars  are  to  wander* 
ing  by  land,  might  at  some  more  remote  period  acootn- 
plish  the  same  voyage,  and  settle  a  cofony  there,  whtae 
descendants  miglkt,  in  progress  of  time,  migrate  into 
America*    But  if^  instead  of  venturing  to  sail  dkectlj* 

•  from  their  own  coast  to  Greenland,  we  suppose  that  tke 
Korwegians  held  a  more  cautious  course,  and  advanced 

-from  Shetland  to  the  Feroe  Islands,  and  from  then 
to  Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  planted  colonies,  their 
progress  may  have  been  so  gradual,  that  this  navigation 
cannot  be  considered  as  either  longer  or  more  hasardow 
than  those  voyages  whieh  thkt  hardy  and  enterprisiBg 
race  of  men  is  known  to  have  performed  in  every  agcu 

§  XXYI.  8.  Though  it  be  possiUe  that  America  maj 
have  feeetved  its  first  mhabitants  from  our  eontinentii 

•  Eggcdc,  p.  3.  3.  t  A  D.  1764. 

}  Cn^otz'  Hist  of  Greenl.  p.  261,  d6X 


either  hj  th^  nortlt-'vrestof  Europe  <Nr  tbe  north^ettst  of 
;^Bia,  tliere  seems  to  be  good  reasons  for  supposing  that 
4}ieprogeii{tordof«ntbe  American  nations,  from  Cape 
Horn  to  ike  sonthem  confines  of  Labrador*  migrated  from 
the  hitter  ratbel^  than  the  former.  The  Esqnkoaux  are 
the  only  people  in  America  who,  in  their  at^et  or  ehaiu 
^eter,  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  northern  Eurq^esms. 
They  ate  manifestly  a  race  of  men,  distmct  from  aB 
the  nations  of  the  American  continent,  in  ku^i^,  in 
disposition,  and  inhabits  of  life.  Their  original,  then, 
)nay  warrsmtaUy  be  traced  up  to  that  source  which  I 
have  poiilted  out.  Biit,  among  all  the  other  inhabitanis 
of  Ameriea,  there  is  such  a  striking  similitude  in  the 
form  of  their  bodies,  and  the  qualities^  of  their  minds^ 
that,  notwithstanding  the  diversities  occasioned  by  the 
influence  of  climate,  or  unequal  progress  in  im^ote* 
ment,  we  mus^  pronounce  them  to  be  descended  from 
one  source.  There  may  be  a  variety  in  the  shades,  hut 
we  can  every  where  trace  the  same  original  colour* 
Each  tribe  has  something  peenliar  which  distinguishes 
it,  but  in  all  of  them  we  discern  certain  features  com* 
mon  to  the  whole  race.  It  is  remtekable,  that  in  eveiy 
peculiarity,  whether  in  their  persons  or  disporitions, 
which  characterise  the  Americans,  they  have  some  re- 
semblance to  the  rude  tribes  scattered  orer  the  north- 
east of  Asia,  but  almost  none  to  the  nations  settled  in 
Ac  northern  extremities  of  Eurq^.  We  may,  tiiere- 
fbre»  refer  them  to  the  former  origin,  and  e^onelude 
that  their  Asiatic  prpgenitors,  having  settled  in  thofto 
patts  of  Anferica,  where  the  Russians  h»ve  discovered 
tile  ]^roximity  of  the  tiro  continents,  spread  gradul](y 
OTcr  its  TsdHious  regions*  ^This  account  of  the  progress 
of  ]Kipalation  in  America,  coincides  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Mexicans  eone^ming  thdr  own  origin,  which,  ire- 
perfect  as  they  are,  were^  preserved  viith  lUore  acouraoy, 
and  merit  greater  credit^  than  those  of  ^my  people  In 
the  New  World.  According  to  them,  tiiei?  ancestors 
oame  from  iei  remote  country,  aitunted  to  Hb/t  north^Vfcst 
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^  Mexico.  The  Mexieaas  pcflnt  oat  their  yariottd  stathms 
as  they  adyaneed  from  thiS^  into  the  ioterionr  provineriy 
and  it  is  precisely  ^e  same  route  whieh  they  must  hav« 
heUf  If  they  had  heen  emigrants  from  Asia.  The  Held- 
cansy  in  deseribiDg  the  appearanee  of  their  pvo^eaitoffy 
tteir  manners  and  habits  of  life,  at  that  period,  eioietty 
delineate  those  of  the  rnde  Tartars,  from  vhom  I  si^ 
pose  them  to  have  sprung.* 

Hins  have  I  finished  a  disqmntion  which  has  beto 
deemed  of  so  mneh  importance,  that  it  would  iuire 
been  improper  to  omit  it  in  writing  the  histot^  of  Amev- 
iea.  I  have  ventured  to  inquire,  but  without  presmnihg 
to  decide.  Satisfied  with  offering  coi\jectures,  I  pretend 
not  to  establish  any  system.  When  an  investigation  is, 
from  its  nature,  so  intricate  and  obscure,  that  it  is  im- 
possible \o  arrive  at  eonclusions  which  are  eertain,  titeft 
may  be  some  merit  in  pointing  out  such  as  are  probable.f 

^XXTII.  The  condition  and  character  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  nations,  at  the  time  when  they  became  known  ts 
the  Europeans,  deserve  more  attentive  consideratioii 
than  the  inquiry  concerning  their  originaL  The  latter 
is  merely  an  object  of  curiosity^  the  former  is  one  of 
the  most  important  as  well*  as  instructive  researehei 
whieh  can  occupy  the  philosopher  or  historian.  In  order 
to  complete  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  attain 
to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  nature  aiid  operations,  we 
must  contemplate  man  id  all  those  various  situatiims 
wherein  he  has  been  placed.  We  miist  follow  him  in  his 
progress  through  the  different  stages  of  society,  as  he 
gradually  advances,  from  tjie  infont  state  of  civil  life  to- 
wards its  maturity  and  decline.  We  most  observe,  at 
^ach  period,  how  the  faculties  of  his  understanding  un- 
fold^  we  must  attend  to  the  efforts  of  his  active  poWerSf 

*  Acosta  Hi^  Nat  et.  Mor.  lib.  tii.  c.  2,  etc.  Garda  Origea 
de  Ids  lBd]0S>  lib.  v.  c.  3.  Torqtiemada  Monar.  Ind«  lib.  t  c.  ^ 
etc.  Boturini  Benaduci  Idea  de  una  Hist..de  la  Amer.  Septeatr. 
5  xvii.  p.  I2r. 

f  Memcftros  sur  la  Louisiane,  par  Dnmont,  tam.  i.  p.  119. 


waAfsk  tiie  vamiig  nunremeats  of  desire  aw|  mffibeta0n>  «s 
tlicQf  jriae  in  his  bresist,  and  mark  iirliither  they  tend^  luiii 
miA  what  ardeitr  thej  are  exerted*  The  phUosoplters 
m«d  histamns  of  aneieat  Chreeee  and  Rome^  our  guides 
ia  this  as  well  as  er^xy  other  dnquisition^  had  only  a 
limited  view  of  thk  gubje^t^  as  they  had  hardly  any  op- 
partQnity  of  surreyisg  man  in  his  rudest  and  most  early 
«tate«  In  all  those  regions  of  the  earth  with  which 
they  were  well  aeqaainted^  cvhl  soeiety  had  made  eim- 
^iderable .  advanoes^  and  nations  had  finished  a  good 
iHMnt  of  their  career  before  they  began  to  observe 
ihem.  The  Soytluans  and  Germans^  the  rudest  people  of 
wh^tt  any  aneient  author  has  transmitted  to  us  an  an- 
^dientie  aeeount,  possessed  flocks  and  herbs^  had  aequir« 
«d  property  of  Tarions  kinds^  and^  when  eimpared  wiA 
mankind  in  their  primitive  state,  nnay  be  Teekoned  to 
have  attained  a  great  degree  of  eiviBaation. 

^XXYIIL  But  the  diseovery  of  the  New  World  en- 
lacged  the  sphere  of  eontemplationy  and  presented  na* 
]tions  to  our  view,  in  stages  of  tlieir  progress,  much  less 
advanced  than  those  wherein  they  have  been  observed  in 
.  our  oontiocnt.  In  America,  man  ai^ars  under  the  rud« 
^9t  form  in  wiiieh  we  can  eonceive  him  to  subsist.  We 
behold  eonunumties  just  bcginuing  to  unite,  and  may  ex- 
amine the  sentiments  and  ,  actons  of  human  beings  in 
the  in&ney  of  social  life,  while  they  feel  but  imperfi&ct- 
ly  the  foree  of  its  ties,  and  have  scarcely  relinquished 
their  native  liberty*  That  state  of  primaval  simplicity, 
which  was  known  in  our  eontinent  only  by  the  fancifiA  ' 
description  of  poets,  really  existed,  in  the  other.  The 
greater  part  of  its  inh^itants  were  strangers  to  indus- 
try and  labour,  ignorant  of  arts,  imperfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  property,  and  enjoying,  almost 
without  l^striction  or  controul,  the  blessings  which  flow- 
ed spontaneously  from  the  bounty  of  nature^  There 
were  oiily  two  mitions  in  this  vast^  continent  which  IumI 
emerged  from  this  Hide  state,  and  had  made  any  oon« 
lud^pable  progress  in  ae^puriiig  the  ideas,  and  adoptiiig 


ili^  iniatutioiiit  nrhicU  belong  to  polniied  soeieti^ap^ 
Their  goveminent  and  manners  will  fall  naturally  nni^Lor 
our  review  in  relating  the  disoorery  and  eonque^t  of  ;tlfe9 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  empires ;  and  we  shall  haye  ti6a» 
an  opportunity  of  oontemplating  the  Americans  in  the , 
state  of  highest  improrement  to  which  they  ever  attain* 
cd* 

S  XXIX.  At  present,  our  attention  and  researdiea 
shall  be  turned  to  the  small  independent  tribes  which 
occupied  every  other  part  of  America.  Among  theai^ 
though  with  some  diversity  in  their  character,  their 
manners,  and  institutions,  the  state  of  society  was  near- 
ly simflar,  and  so  extremely  rude,  that  the  deaomina^ 
tbn  of  8avage  nuiy  be  ai^lied  to  them  all.  In  a  gene- 
ral history  of  America,  it  would  be  highly  improper  tQ 
deserU)e  the^  condition  of  each  petty  community,  lor  to 
investigate  every  minute  circumstance  which  contrHiut^ 
to  form  the  character  of  its  members.  Such  an  inquiry 
wiQuld  lead  to  details  of  immeasurable  and  tiresome  ex^ 
tept.  The  qualities  belongiiig  to  the  people  of  all  the 
diferent  |ribes  have  such  a  near  resemblance,  that  thc^y 
myay  be  painted  with  the  same  features;  TVhe^  any  eir« 
enmstaaee9  seem  to  constitute  a  diversity  in  their  ehar* 
aeter  and  manners  worthy  of  attention,  it  will  be  suf^ 
fieieot  to  point  these  out  as  they  occur,  and  to  inquiM 
into  the  cause  of  such  peeuliarities. 

S  XXX*  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  satisfying 
and  authentic- information  concerning  nations  while  they 
remain  uncivilized*  To  discover  their  true  character 
under  this  rude  form,  and  to  select  the  features  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  requires  an, observer  posscssicd 
of  no  less  impartiality  than  discerament.  For,  ift  every 
stage  of  laociety,  the  faculties,  the  sentiments  and  desires 
of  men  are  so  aceolmmodated  to  their  own  state,  .that 
they  become  standards  of  exeellenee  to  themselves,  the^t 
affix  the  idea  of  perfeelioii  and  haj^pinefts  to  those  at- 
tainments which  resemble  their  own,  and  wherever  th^ 
objects  and  eiuoyments  to  wbieh  they  have  been  accusr 


touted  flfe  wanting,  eonfidently  proneuAce  ft  ]^ple  to  be 
barbarous  and  miserable*  Henee  the  mutnal  eontempt 
with  which  the  members  of  eommnnities^  unequal  in 
their  degrees  of  improvement,  regard  each  othen  Pol- 
ished nations,  eonseious  of  the  advantages  wMch  they 
derive  from  their  luiowledge  and  arts,  are  apt  to  view 
rude  nations  with  peculiar  scorn,  and,  in  the  pride  of 
superiority,  will  hardly  allow  either  their  oeeupatiom^ 
their  feelings,  or  their  pleasures,  to  be  worthy  of  men* 
it  has  seldom  been  the  lot  of  communities,  in  their  ear« 
ly  and  unpolldied  state,  to  fall  under  the  observation  of 
persons  endowed  with  foroe  of  mind  superiour  to  vulgar 
p«^ju<fiees,  and  capable  of  contemplating  man^  under 
whatever  aspect  he  appears,  with  a  candid  and  discern^ 
iag  eye. 

$XXXL  The  Spaniards,  who  first  visited  America^ 
and  who  had  opportunity  of  beholding  its  various  tribes 
while  entire  and  unsubdued,  and  before  any  change  had 
been  made  in  their  ideas  or  manners  by  intercourse  with 
a  race  of  men  modi  advanced  beyond  them  in  improve-* 
meat,  were  far  from  possessing  the  qualities  requl* 
site  for  observing  the  striiiing  spectacle  presented  to 
their  viewb  Neither  the  age  in  which  they  livedo  nor 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  had  made  such  pro* 
gross  in  true  science,  as  inspires  enlarged  and  liberal 
sentiments*  The  conquerors  of  the  New  World  were 
mostly  illiterate  adventurers,  destitute  of  all  the  ideas 
Vfhieh  should  have  directed  them  in  contemplating  ob* 
Jects  so  extremely  different  from  those  \dth  which  they 
were  acquainted*  Surrounded  continually  with  dangeir^ 
or  struggling  vfiih  hardships,  they  had  little  leisure,  and 
less  capacity,  for  any  speculative  inquiry*  Eager  to 
take  possession  of  a  country  of  such  extent  and  opulence^ 
and  happy  in  finding  it  occupied  by  inhabitants  so  inca« 
pable  to  defend  it^  they  hastily  pronounced  them  t<i  be  H 
wretched  order  of  men,  ftrmed  merely  for  servitude } 
nd  were  more  employed  in  computing  the  profits*  of 
^ir  labour,  than  in  inquiring  into  the  operafioBs  of 

vox,  i«  M 
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ifteirniii^»9  m*  the  reasons  of  their  eustoms  and  imsa^ 
tutiont*.  ^ni€  persons  who  penetrated  at  subseqoeKt  pe- 
riods into  the  interiour  provinces,  to  which  the  knovr- 
ledge  and  devastations  of  the  first  eonquerors  did  net 
reftehy  were  generally  of  a  similar  character  ^  brave  and 
enterprising  in  a  high  degrjee,  but  so  uninformed  as4obe 
little  qualified  either  for  ob^rving  or  describing  whftt 
they  beheld. 

$  XXXII.  Not  only  the  incapacity,  but  the  prejudiees 
of  the  Spaniards,  render  their  accounts  of  the  people  of 
America  extremely  defective.  Soon  after  they  planted 
colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  a  difference  in  opittion 
arose  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  Oat 
party,  solicitous  to  render  their  servitude  perpetual^  ro- 
presented  them  as  a  brutish,  obstinate  race,  ineapahle 
either  of  acquiring  religious  knowledge,  or  of  being 
trained  to  the  functions  of  social  life.  The  other,  .ftttt 
of  piou»  concern  for  their  conversion,  contended  ibaA, 
though  rude  and  ignorant,  they  were  gentle,  affisetioB- 
ate,  docile/  and  by  proper  instructions  and  regdatiiBiSt 
inight  be  formed  gradually  into  good  Chiristians  andiise- 
fal  citizens.  This  controversy,  as  I  have  already  r^at- 
ed,  was  carried  on  with  all  the  warmth  which  is  natural, 
when  attention  to  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  reHgious 
zeal  on  the  other,  animate  the  disputants.  Most  of  tlM 
laity  espoused  the  former  opinion  ;  all  the  ecdeuaatlos 
were  advocates  for  the  latter  ;  and  we  shall  oniformly 
find  that,  accordingly  as  an  author  belonged  to  either  of 
tiiese  parties,  he  is  apt  to  magnify  the  virtues  or  ag^m- 
vate  the  dtfects  of  the  Americans  far  beyond  troths 
Those  repugnant  accounts  increase  the  difficulty  of  at- 
taiiilng  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  character,  uid  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  peruse  all  the  descriptions  of  then 
by  SpanUh  vrriters  with  distrust,  and  to  receive  their 
information  with  some  grains  of  allowance. 

^XXXm.  Almost  two  centuries  elapsed  after  the 
discoTery  of  America,  before  the  manners  of  its  udia- 
bitants  attracted^  in  any  considerable  degree,  the  attea* 
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tf»n  of  philosophers.    At  lengthy  they  disoorered  that 
the  eentemplation  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
Amerieans  in  their  orifcinal  state,  tended  to  complete 
our  knowledge  of  the  human  species,  mignt  enable  us 
te  fill  up  a  considerable  chasm  in  the  history  of  its  pro- 
gresB,  aad  lead  to  speculations  no  less  curious  than  im- 
portant.  They  entered  upon  this  new  field  of  study  with 
great  ardour ;  hnt,  instead  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
sttbjeet,  they  haye  contributed,  in   some  degree,^  to  in- 
TolTe  it  in  additional  obscurity.      Too  impatient .  to  in- 
^re>  they  hastened  to  decide ;  and  began  to  erect  sys- 
teittsy  when  they  should  have  been  searching  for  facts  on 
vhich  to  establish  their  foundations.  .   Struck  with  the 
appearance  of  degeneracy  in  the  human  species  through- 
ovt  the  New  World,  and  astoniehed  at  beholding  a  vast 
eontinent  occupied  by  a  naked,  feeble,  and  ignorant  race 
iff  men,  some  authors  of  great  name  have  main^dned, 
that  this  part  of  the  globe  had  but  lately  emerged  from 
the  sea>  and  become  fit  for  the  residenoe  of  man ;   that 
ei^ry  thing  in  it  bore  marks  of  a  recent  original ;  and 
that  its  inhabitants,  lately  called  into  existence,  and  still 
at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  were  unworthy  to  be 
ceinq^ared  with  the  people  of  a  more  ancient  and  improy- 
ed  continent.'if'    Others  haye  imagined,  that,  under  the 
influenee  of  an  unkindly  climate,  which  checks  and  ener- 
yates  the  principle  of  life,  man  neyer  attained  in  Ameri- 
ca, the  perfection  which  belongs  to  his  nature,  but  re- 
mained ^.animal  of  an  inferiour  order,  defectiye  in  the 
Tigour  of  his  bodily  frame,  and  destitute  of  sensibility^ 
as  well  as  of  force,  in  the  operations  of  his  mind.f  In  op- 
position to  both  these,  other  jdiilosophers  haye  suj^osed 
that  man  arriyes  at  his  highest  dignity  and  excellence 
long  before  he  reaches  a  Mate  of  refinement ;  and,  in  the 
rude  simplicity  of  sayage  life,  displays  an  eleyatien  of 
sentiment,  an  indf^ndenee  of  mind,  and  a  warmth  of 

«  M.  de  Buffon  Hist.  Nat  iiL  484,  etc.  ix.  103,  1 14, 
t  M.  de  P.  lUcberches  Philos.  sur  l^s  Ameiic*  passim* 


a^U^m^lity  .£Nr  .wbich  H  h  rail  to  searok  4niioag  tke 
members,  of  polished  ^ocieties.'*^  They  seem  to  oonsider 
that  as  the  most  perfect  state  of  man  which  is  the  least 
civilized.  They  deseribe  the  manners  of  the  mde  Ameri- 
cans ivith  such  rapture^  as  if  they  proposed  them  ftr 
models  to  the  rest  of  the  species*  These  contradieloiy 
theories  haye  been  proposed  with  equal  confldence,  and 
imcommon  powers  of  genius  and  eloquenee  have  been 
exerted,  in  order  to  clothe  them  vrith  an  appearaiiee  of 
triith. 

As  all  those  eireumstances  concur  in  rendering  an  ia«> 
quiry  into  the  state  of  the  rude  nations  in  America  in* 
tricate  and  obseurcf  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  on  with 
caution.  When  guided  in  our  researches  by  the  intellU 
gent  observations  of  the  few  philosoirfiers  wlio  hare  vis* 
ited  this  part  of  the  globe  we  may  venture  to  daoide» 
When  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  th^  superficid  wt* 
marks  of  vulgar  travellers,  of  sailors,  traders,  hnem^ 
iers,  and  missionaries,  we  must  often  pause,  and  com* 
]iaring  detached  facts,  endeavour  to  discover  what  they 
iranted  sagacity  to  observe.  Without  indulging  ooiQee'^ 
inre,  or  betraying  a  propensity  to  either  system,  we 
must  study  with  equal  care  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  ex* 
travagant  admiration,  or  of  supercilious  contempt  bt 
those  manners  which  we  describe, 

§  XXXIV,  In  order  to  conduct  this  inquiry  with  great- 
er accuracy,  it  should  be  rendered  as  simple  as  possible* 
Man  existed  as  an  individual  before  he  became  the  mem-* 
ber  of  a  community ;  and  the  qualities  which  belong  to 
him  under  his  former  capacity  should  be  known,  before 
xre  proceed  to  examine  those  which  arise  from  the  lat- 
ter relation.  This  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  investigat- 
ing the  manners  of  rude  nations.  Their  poUtieal  vnioii 
is  so  incomplete,  their  civil  institutions  and  regulations 
80  few,  so  simple,  and  of  sack  slender  aath^ty^  that 
men  in  this  state  ought  to   be  viewed  ratbcr  as  indo- 

*  M.  Rousseau, 


fiendeot  agrats^  than  as  members  of  a  rcgidar  soeiety* 
The  character  of  a  savage  results  almost  eatirely  from 
his  seotiments  or  feelfaigs  as  an  individaal^  and  Is  but  lit- 
tle influenced  by  his  imperfect  siibjeetion  to  goTcmment 
and  order.  I  shall  conduct  my  researches  concerning  the 
manners  of  the  Americans  in  this  natund  order,  proeeed- 
ing  gradually  from  i^hat  is  simj^e  to  nrhat  is  more  com- 
plicated. 

I  shall  consider^  1«  The  bodUy  consitution  Of  the 
Americans  In  those  regions  now  under  reyiew*  2.  The 
qualities  of  their  minds.  3.  Their  domestic  state.  4* 
Their  political  state  and  institutions.  5.  Their  system 
af  war^  and  public  security.  6.  The  arts  with  whidi 
they  were  acquainted.  7.  Their  reb'gious  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions. 8.  Such  singular  detached  customs  as  are  not 
reducible  to  any  of  the  former  heads.  9.  I  shall  con- 
elude  with  a  general  review  and  estimate  of  their  virtues 
and  defects. 

§XXXV.  i.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.— ^The  human  body  is  less  affected  by  climate  than 
that  of  any  other  animal.  Some  ^mals  are  confin- 
ed to  a  particular  region  of  the  globe,  and  cannot  exist  be- 
yond it ;  others,  though  they  maybe  brought  to  bear  the 
injuries  of  a  climate  foreign  to  them,  cease  to  multiply 
when  earned  out  of  that  district  which  Nature  destined 
to  be  their  mansion^  Even  such  as  seem  capable  of  be- 
h^ -naturalized  in  various  climateS)  feel  the  effect  of  eve- 
ry rem  ove  from  their  proper  station,  and  gradually  dwin- 
dle and  degenerate  from  the  vigour  and  perfection  pecu* 
Uar  to  their  species.  Man  is  the  only  living  creature 
whose  frame  is  at  once  so  hardy  and  so  flexible,  that 
he  can  spread  over  the  whol^  earthy  become  the  inhabit- 
ant of  every  region,  and  thrive  and  multiply  under  eve- 
ry climate.  Subject,  however,  to  the  general  law  of 
Nature,  the  human  body  is  not  entirely  exempt  from 
the  cqperatioB  of  climate ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  ex- 
tremes either  of  heat  or  eold^  its  size  or  vigour  dimin- 
idles. 
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^  XXXVI.  The  first  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World,  filled  the  discoverers  with  sueh  a^bn- 
Ishment,  that  they  were  apt  to  imagine  them  a  race  tf 
men  different  from  those  of  the  other  hemisphere*  Their 
complexion  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  nearly  resembling  the 
colour  of  copper.*  The  hair  of  their  heads  is  always 
bl^ck,  long,  coarse,  and  uncurled.  They  have  no  beard, 
and  every  part  of  their  body  is  perfectly  smooth.  Tlieir 
persons  are  of  a  full  size,  eirtremely  straight,  and  wdl 
proportioned.f  Their  features  are  regular,  though  of- 
ten distorted  by  absurd  endeavours  to  improve  the  beau- 
ty of  their  natural  form,  or  to  render  their  aspect  more 
dreadful  to  their  enemies.  In  the  islands,  where  four- 
footed  animals  were  both  few  and  small,  and  the  earth 
yielded  her  productions  almost  spontaneously,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  natives,  neither  braced  by  the  active  ex- 
ercises of  the  chase,  nor  invigorated  by  the  labour  of 
cultivation,  was  extremly  feeble  and  languid.  On  th^ 
continent,  where  the  forests  abound  with  game  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  many  tribes 
was  to  pursue  it,  the  human  frame  acquired  greater 
firmness.  Still,  however,  the  Americans  were  more  re- 
markable for  agility  than  strength.  They  resembled 
beasts  of  prey,  rather  than  animals  formed  for  labour.^ 
They  were  not  only  averse  to  toil,  but  incapable  of  It ; 
and  when  roused  by  force  from  their  native  indoleoee, 
and  compelled  to  work,  they  sunk  under  tasks  wfai^ 
the  people  of  the  other  continent  would  have  ]>erformed 
with  case.$  This  feebleness  of  constitution  was  univer- 
sal among  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  in  America 
whicb  we  arc  surveying,  and  may  be  considered  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  species  therc.^ 

*  Oviedo  Somariot  p.  46,  D.    Life  of  Columbus,  c.  34. 

t  See  Note  XLIV. 

t  See  Note  XLV. 

§  Oviedo  Som.  p.  51,  C.  V07.  de  Correal,  ii.  138.  Wafer^s 
Description,  p.  131. 

t  B.  Lag  Casas  Brev.  Relac.  p.  4.  Torquem.  Monnar.  I.  5^0. 
Gviedo  Somnjario,  p.  41.  Histor.  lib.  ill  c.  6.  Hcrrerai  iec.  U 
Ub.ix.  c5.    Simon;  p.  41.  . 
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.The  beiffdlesft  couHt^i^aiice  andlsmootk  skin  of  the 
Ameriean  seems  to  indicate  a  defe^  of  vigour^  occasion- 
^  bj  some  vice  in  his  frame.  He  is  destitute  of  one 
sign  of  manhood  {md  of  strength.  This  peeuliaritj^  hf 
ivbkh  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  are  distinguish- 
ed from  the  people  of  all  other  nations,  eannot  be  at- 
tcibuted,  as  some  travellers  hare  supposed,  to  their  mode 
of  silbsisteiiee.'i^  For  though  the  food  of  many  Ameri- 
enns  be  extremely  insipid,  as  they  are  altogether  un^i^- 
Attainted  with  tlie  use  of  salt,  rude  tribes  in  other  parts 
of  the  earth  have  subsisted  on  aliments  equally  simpkt 
without  this  mark  of  degradation,  or  any  ^parent  symp- 
tom of  a  diminution  in  their  vigour* 

^  XXXYIL  As  the  external  form  of  the  Americaps 
leads  us  to  suspeet  that  there  is  some  natural  debility  in 
tkeif  frame,  the  smallness  of  their  appetite  for  food  has 
been  mentioned  by  many  authors  as  a  confirmation  of 
this  suspicion^  The  quantity  of  food  which  men  con* 
sume  varies  aecording  to  the  temperature  of  the  climajt* 
in  which  they'live^  the  degree  of  activity  which  they  ex- 
ert, and  the  natural  vigour  of  their  con8titutton3«  Va^ 
der  the  enervating  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  wfaeu 
men  pass  their  days  in  indolence  and  ease,  they  require 
less  nourishment  than  the  acthre  inhabitants  of  temper- 
ate or  coM  countries*  But  neither  th^  warmth  of  their 
elimate,  nor  their  extreme  laziness,  will  account  for  the 
uncommon  defect  of  appetite  among  the  Americans.  The 
Spaniards  ^ere  astonished  with  observing  this,  not  only 
intbe  islands,  but  in  several  parts  of  the  continent.  The 
eon^tutional  temperance  of  the  natives  £ar  exceeded,'  in 
^eir  opinion,  the  abstinence  of  the  most  mortified  her- 
mits ;t  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  api^tite  of  the 
Spaniards  appeared  to  the  Americans  insatiably  vora- 
cious ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  one  Spaniard  devoured 
more  food  in  a  day  than  was  sufficient  for  ten  Americans«t 

*  Charlev.  Hist,  de  Nouv.  Fr.  ill  310. 

t  Ramuwo.  iii.  304,  F.  306,  A.     Simon  Conquista,  etc.  p.  39. 
9aklu5rt,i0..468,  508. 
I  Herrerai  dec.  1.  lib.  iL  c,  16« 


§XXXVin.  A  proof  of  iome  Awbleness  in  thdlF* 
fk^moy  stiU  more  striking^  is  the  insensibility  of  tbt  ' 
Americans  to  the  charms  of  beaut^f  and  the  potrer  of 
lore.  That  passion  which  was  destined  to  perpetnattt 
life,  to  be  the  bond  of  social  union,  and  ihe  source  of 
tenderness  and  joy,  is  the  most  ardent  in  the  hnrntn 
breast.  Though  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  savage 
state,  though  excessive  fatigue,  on  some  occasions,  and 
the  difficulty  at  all  times  of  procuring  subsistence,  may 
seem  to  be  adverse  to  this  passion,  and  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  abate  its  vigour,  yet  the  rudest  nations  in  every 
other  part  of  the  globe  seem  to  feel  its  influence  more 
powerfully  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  The 
negro  glows  with  all  the  warmth  of  desire  natural  to  his 
olimate ;  and  the  most  uncultivated  Asiatics  discover  that 
sensibility,  which,  from  their  situation  on  the  globc^ 
we  should  expect  them  to  have  felt.  But  the  AmericMis 
are,  in  an  amazing  degree,  strangers  to  the  fwee  of  4bs 
first  instinct  of  nature.  In  every  part  of  the  New  World 
the  natives  treat  their  women  witb  coldriess  and  indif- 
ference. They  are  neither  the  objects  of  that  tender  at- 
tachment which  takes  place  in  civilized  society,  nor  of 
that  ardent  desire,  conspicuous  among  rude  nations. 
Even  in  climates  where  this  passion  usually  acquires  its 
greatest  vigour  the  savage  of  America  views  his  female 
with  disdain  as  an  animal  of  a  ^less  noble  species.  He 
is  kt  no  pains  to  win  her  favour  by  the  assiduity  of 
courtship,  and  still  less  solicitous  to  preserve  it  by  in- 
dulgence and  gentleness.'^'  Missionaries  themselves,  not* 
withstanding  the  austerity  of  monastic  ideas,  cannot  re^ 
f rain  from  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the  dispas- 
sionate coldness  of  the  Ainerican  young  men  in  their  in« 
tcrcourse  with  the  other  sex.f    Nor  is  this  reserve  to  bt 

*  Hennepin  Moeurs  des  Sauvai^s,  32,  etc.  Rochefort  Hist 
des  isles  Antilles,  p.  461.  Voyage  de  Coreal^  U.  14i.  Ramusioy 
iii.  309.  F.  LozanoDescr.  delGran.  Chaeo,  71.  Falkner's  Descr. 
of  Patagon.  p.  125.  Lettere  di  P.  Cataneo  ap  Mumtori  U  Cfans^ 
tbn.  Felice,  i,  305. 

t  Chanvalon.  p.  «1.  Lcttr.  Edif.  torn.  xxiv.  318.  Tertre,  ii. 
377.    Vcn'egas,  i.  8 1,    Ribas  Hist,  de  los  Trium^  p.  t  U 
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limbed  to  My  ppiaion  wbieh  they  entertain  with  re- 
^eet  ta  the  nuarit  of  female  chastity.  That  is  an  idea 
t^  reftned  for  a  savage,  and  suggested  by  a  delicacy  of 
aontinieflt  and  affection  to  which  he  is  a  stranger* 

^  XXXIX*  But  in  inquiries  concerning  either  the  ho*. 
dity  or  mental  qualities  of  particular  races  of  men, 
tbecc^is  not,  a  more  common  or  more  seducing  errour^ 
than  that  of  ascribing  to  a  single  cause,  those  charac- 
tiristic  peculiarities,  which  are  the  effect  of  the  combin- 
ed operation  of  many  causes.  The  climate  and  soil  of 
America  differ,  i|i  so  many  respects,  from  those  of  the 
otjier  hemisphere,  and  this  difference  is  so  obvious  and 
sUsiUng,  that  philosophers  of  great  eminence  have  laid 
hold  on  this  as  sufficient  to  account  for  what  is  peculiar 
in  the  constitution  of  its  inhabitants.  They  rest  on  phy- 
sical causes  alone,  smd  consider  the  feeble  frame  and 
languid  desire  of  the  Americans,  as  consequences  of  the 
temperament  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  which  they  oc- 
cupy. But  the  influence  of  political  and  moral  causes^ 
oQght  not  to  have  been  overlooked*  These  operato  with 
ne  Ie8»  effect  than  that  on  which  many  philosophers  rest 
as  a  full  ei^anation  of  the  singular  appearances  which 
have  been  mentioued.  Wherever  the  state  of  society  is 
sack  as  to  creato  many  wants  and  desires,  which  cannot 
be  jatiffieid  without  regular  exertions  of  industry,  the 
bodly  aeeustomed  to  labour  becomes  robust  and  -  patient 
cS  fatigiie.  In  a  more  simple  state  where  the  demands 
of  men  are  so  few  and  so  moderate,  that  they  may  be 
gratified,  almost  without  any  effort,  by  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  nature,  the  powers  of  the  body  are  not 
called  forth  nor  can  they  attain  their  proper  strength. 
The  natives  of  Chili  and  of  North*America,  the  two 
temperate  regions  in  the  New  World,  who  live  by  hunt- 
ing, may  be  deemed  an  active  and  vigorous  race  wl^n 
compart  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles,  or  of  those 
parts  of  the  continent  where  hardly  any  labour  is  requi*^ 
lite  to  procure  suhsistenee«  The  exertions  of  a  haoter 
are  not,  however,  so  regular,  or  so  continued,  as  those 
VOL.  I,  35 
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of  perswfis  Employed  in  the  culture  of  the  carib,  or  *i 
the  various  arts  of  ©irilized  life,  and  though  his  agBlty 
may  be  greater  than  theirs,  his  strength  is  on  the  ^hole 
inferiour.  If  another  direction  were  given  to  the  actife 
powers  of  man  in  the  New  World,  and  his  foi^c  aug- 
mented by  exercise,  he  might  acquire  a  degi-cc  ef  rigour 
Ifhieh  he  does  not  in  his  present  state  possess,  ThetwiA 
of  this  is  confirmed  by  experience.  Wherever  Ae  Amer- 
icans have  been  gradually  accustomed  to  hard  hhwit, 
their  constitutions  become  robust,  and  they  havo  heem 
found  capable  of  performing  such  tasks,  as  seemed  not 
only  to  exceed  the  powers  of  such  a  feeble  frame  ashm 
been  deemed  peculiar  to  their  cDuntry,  but  to  equal  aay 
cffbrt  of  the  natives  either  of  Africa  or  of  Europe* 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  what  hat  been  ob- 
served concerning  their  slender  demand  for  food.  As  a 
proof  that  this  should  be  ascribed  as  much  to  their  ex* 
treme  indolence,  and  often  total  want  of  ocbopatioii»'ts 
to  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  physical  structure  of  their 
bodies,  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  those  distrielt, 
where  the  people  of  America  are  obliged  to  exefri  aay 
unusual  effort  of  activity,  in  order  to  procure  subsistenoe^ 
or  wherever  they  juhj  employed  in  severe  labour,  ibdr 
appetite  is  not  inferiour  to  that  of  other  men^  noA,  m 
some  places,  it  has  struck  observers  as  remarkaUy  vo- 
racious.! 

The  operation  of  political  and  moral  causes  is  stiU 
more  conspicuous,  in  modifying  the  degree  of  attach* 
ment  between  the  sexes.  In  a  state  of  high  eivifiaatiMf 
this  passion,  inflamed  by  restraint,  refined  by  i^iomey, 
and  cherished  by  fashion^  occupies  and  engrosses  the 
the  heart.  It  is  no  longer  a  simple  instinct  of  nature  | 
sentiment  heightens  the  ardour  of  desire,  and  ^e  mtott 
tender   emotions  of  which  our  frame  is  snseqpCiblo^ 

*  See  Note  XLVI. 

t<]^ttmma,  ik  12. 70. 347.  Lafitao,  i.  515.  Ot^Se  Churcb,  iL 
ftJ.    Muratori,  i.  393. 


mothd  wd  agitaie  the  souL  Tlds  deserqptifOiiy  liQurey^i^ 
I4jplj«8  oi4y  to  those,  who,  by  their  situations  are  ex- 
empted from  the  eares  and  labours  of  life.  4jnoQg  pev* 
ft^HA  of  inferiour  order,  who  are  doomed  by  their  eondi- 
tion  to  iueessant  toil,  the  doraiUiioa  of  this  passion  is  less 
Tiolent.;  their  solicitude  to  proeure  subsisteaee,  aud  ip 
fronde  for  the  first  demand  of  nature,  leave  little  l^ 
Mire  ibr  attending  to  its  seeond  eall.  But  if  the  nature 
#C  line  intereourse  between  the  sexes  yaries  so  mueh  ia 
persons  of  different  rank  in  polished  societibs,  the  eon- 
4ttioii  of  man,  while  he  remains  uncivilised,  ipust  oo- 
Msion  a  variation  still  more  ajq^arent.  We  may  wel} 
flVpppese,  that  amidst  the  hardships,  the  daggers,  and 
the  sinplioity  of  savage  life,  where  subsistenoe  is  a}- 
iMigrs  preeai*jous  and  often  scanty,  where  men  are  almost 
eo«tinnaUy  engaged  in  tlie  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  or 
HI  guarding  against  their  attacks,  and  where  neither 
dress  nor  reserve  are  em^oyed  as  arts  of  female  allure- 
ment, that  the  atte&tion  of  the  Americans  to  their  wa- 
Biea  would  be  extremely  feeble,  without  imputing  this 
solely  to  any  physical  defect  or  degradation  in  their 
frame. 

It  is  accordingly  observed,  that  in  those  countries  of 
Ameriea^  where,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mil4- 
ness-of  the  climate,  or  some  farther  advances  which  the 
natives  have  made  in  improvement,  the  means  of  so,b- 
iistenee  ate  more  abundant,  and  the  hardships  of  savage 
life  are  less  severely  felt,  the  animal  passion  of  the  se^^es 
heeomes  ntore  ardent.  Striking  examples  of  thi^  occur 
among  some  tribes  seated  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers 
weU  stored  with  food,  among  o^rs  who  ai^  masters  qf 
huntiag-grou^ds  abounding  so  piuch  with  gan^e,  that 
they  have  airegnlar  and.plmtiful  supply,  of  nourishment 
with  little  labour.  The  superiour  degree  of  security 
and  affluence  yflfkieh  these  tribes  enjoy,  is  followed  by 
their  natural  effects.  The  passions  implanted  in  the 
Inonan  frame  by  the  hand  «f  nature  acquire  additional 
force ;  new  tastes  and  desires  are  formed ;   the  WQmen, 
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M  iiitf  are  more  valued  and  admired^  beeoBie  mete  aA- 
tentiTe  to  dress  and  ornament;  the  men^  beginning  to 
fbel  how  muek  of  their  own  haj^ess  depends  iqpon 
them,  no  longer  disdain  the  pHs  of  winning  their  iavoar 
and  afl^tion.  The  intereonrse  of  the  aexeg  beeooKs 
▼eiy  different  from  that  whieh  takes  plaee  among  their 
mder  eountrymen  i  and  as  hardly  any  restraint  ia  im- 
.  posed  on  the  gratifieation  of  desh^,  either  by  rel%iQo» 
or  Itfws,  or  deeeney,  the  disM^ution  of  their  manners,  b 
exeessive.* 

$  XL.  Notwithstanding  the  feeble  make  of  die  Ameri- 
cans, hardly  any  of  them  are  deformed,  or  matilated, 
or  defeetive  in  any  of  their  senses.  All  trav.ell«f%  hOsre 
been  struek  with  this  eironmstance,  and  hare  celebrat- 
ed the  nniibrra  symmetry  and  perfeotion  of  their  exter- 
nal figure*  Some  authors  searehfor  the  eause  of  this 
appearance  in  their  physical  eondition.  As  the  parents  are 
not  exhausted  or  over  fatigued  with  hard  labour,  tiiey 
suj^se  that  their  ehildren  are  bom  vigorous  and  sound. 
They  imagine,  that  in  the  liberty  of  savage  life,  the  hu- 
man body,  naked  and  uneonfined  from  its  earliest  i^, 
preserves  its  natural  form ;  find  that  all  its  limbs  and 
members  acquire  a  juster  proportion,  than  when  fetter- 
ed with  artificial  restraints,  which  stint  its  growth  and 
-distort  its  shape.f  Something,  without  doubt,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  these  causes  |  but  tile  true 
reasons  of  this  apparent  advantage,  which  is  common  to 
all  savfige  nations,  lie  deeper,  and  are  closely  interwoven 
with  the  nature  and  genius  of  that  state.  The  infimcy 
of  man  is  so  long  and  so  hel[des8,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  i^ear  children  among  rude  nations.  Their 
means  of  subsistence  are  not  only  scanty,  but  preeaiions. 
Such  as  live  by<  hunting  must  range  over  extensive  eonn- 
tries,  and  shift  often  from  place  to  place.  'Hie  care  of 
children,  as  well  as  every  other  laborious  task,  is  de- 

*  Biet.  389.    Charlev,  iii.  423«    Sumcmt  Mem.  $tur  LouiM- 
ane,i.  155. 
t  Piso,  p.  6. 
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frolwd  upon  fbe  vomen.    The  distresses  and  bard^ips 
'ot  tbe  s&yage  Iife^  which  are  often  such  as.  eaa  hardly 
be  supported  by  persons  in  fall  vigouTt  must  be  fatal  to 
those  of  more  tender  age.     Afraid  of  undertaking  a 
imsk  so  laborious,  and  of  sueh  long  duration,  as  that  of 
Tearing  their  oflTspring,   the  wonien>  in  some  parts  of 
Ameriea,  proeure  frequent  abortions  by  the  use  of  eer* 
tain  herbs,  and  extinguish  the  first  sparics  of  that  life 
which  they  are  unable  to  cherish.'^    Sensible  that,  only 
stout  and  well  formed  children  haire  force  of  constitu- 
tion to^  struggle  through  such  a  hard  infancy,  other  na- 
ixom.%  abandon  or  destroy  snch  of  thrir  progeny  as  appear 
4beUe  or  defeetive,  as  unworthy  of  attention.t     Even 
when  they  endeavour  to  rear  all  their  children  without 
distinetion,  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
perishes  under  the  rigorous  treatn^nt  which  must  be 
their  lot  in  tbe  savage  state,  that  few  of  those  who  la- 
boured under  any  original  frailty  attain  the  age  cf  man« 
hood«:^    Thus,  in  polished  societies,  where  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  secured  with  certainty^  •  and  acquired 
with  ease ;  where  the  talents  of  the  mind  are  often  of 
more  importance  than  the  powers  of  the  body  $  chiUrea 
are  preserved  notwithstanding  their  defects  or  deforinity» 
and  grow  up  to  be  useful  citizens.   In  rude  nations,  sueh 
persons  are  either  eut  off  as  soon  as  they  are  borv^  or 
becoming  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  tiie  community, 
cannot  long  protract  their  lives.    But  in  those^i^rovinoes 
of  the  Kew  World  where,  by  the  estaMishment  of  the 
Eur^qpeans,  more  regular  .provisions  has  been  made  ^r 
the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants^  and  they  are  restrain- 
ed from  laying  violent  hands  on  theu*  children,   the 
Amerieans  are  so  far  fipom  being  eminent  for  any  supe- 
riour  perfection  in  their  form,  that  one  should  rather 

•  EKs's  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  198.  Uerrera,  dec  7.  Ub. 
ix.  c.  4. 

t  GumiUa  Hist.  ii.  234.  Techo's  Hist,  of  Paraguay,  etc. 
ChorchiU's  Collect,  vi.  106. 
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jff%  UUT0UX  M  AM^WC^. 

•ttq^et  s«m«  pee^li^r  imbeeiljty  in  the  raei^^  from  tili^ 
rxtraor^iMry  nvsnber  of  indiTiduats  ^ho  9x9  d^foiHMi^ 
dwiurftsli^  mutilated}  bliacl,  or  dpaf,*    . 

$XII.    How  feeWo  soever  the   ooBstUution  of  tka 
Ameriemiis  onay  be,  it  is  reniarkabloy  that  thero  is  lef  ^ 
variety  in  the  bamaB  form  throiighoat  the  New  Woild^ 
thftD  IB  the  aneieat  contiaeat.    When  Columbaji  and  tlw 
other  discoTerers  first  visited  the  differeat  eQiiatrief  of 
Aiaeriea  whioh  lie  within  the  torrid  zooen  they  iiaturalr 
If  expected  to  find  people  of  the  same  oomplexion  with 
those  ia  the  eorrespoading  regions  of  the  other  heous- 
phere.    To  their  ama^emept,  however,  they  dise^vei^ 
tiiat  Am^iea  eoaiained  no  negroes^j  and  the  Qaum  of 
tbts  singular  appearanee  became  as  mi^  tJie  <4\jeet  of 
edrioflityt  as  die  fact  itself  was  of  wonder.    In  wh^ 
part  or  membrane  of  the  body  that  huinour  resides 
whieh  tinges  the  complexion  of  the  negro  with  a  deep 
Mack,  it  i^  the  business  of  anatomists  to  inquire  and  de'- 
seribe.    The  poweiful  operation  of  heat  appears  man- 
ifestly to  be  the  eause  which  produoes  this  striking  va» 
riety  in  the  human  species.     All  Burope,  a  great  part 
rf  Asia,  and  the  temperate  countries  of  Afriea,  are  in- 
habited by  men  of  a  white  complexion.     All  the  torrid 
zone  in  Africa,  some  of  the  warmer  regions  adjacent  to 
it,  and  several  countries  in  Asia,  arc  fil)^  mth  pee|de 
of  a  deep  black  colour.    If  we  survey  the  nations  of  out* 
continent,  making  our  progress  from  cold  and  temporttte 
countries  towards  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  vehement  and  unremitting  heat,  we  shall 
find,  that  the  extreme  whiteness  of  their  skin  soon  be<- 
gins  to  diminish }  that  its  colour  deepens  gradually  as  we 
advanee ;  iMtid  after  passing  through  all  the  successive 
gradations  of  shade,  terminates  in  an  uniform  unvafyn 
ing  black.    But  in  America,  where  the  agency  of  heat 
is  eheoked  and  abated  by  various  causes,   which  I  have 

♦  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  i-  232. 
t  FMMartyr,  dec.  p.  71. 


dready  ex^aiited,  the  eKmate  seems  to  be  d^titute  c^ 
that  foree  which  produced  saeh  wonderfal  eflbets  en  die 
'  haman  f  ra&ie.  The  edayr  ef  the  natives  ef  the  tois 
rid  zone  hi  America^  id  hardly  of  a  deeper  htte  thaa 
that  of  the  people  in  the  more  temperate  ports  of  their 
eontinent*  Accurate  obserrersy  'who  had  an  oporttinlty 
of  Tiewing  the  Americians  in  very  difieretot  olimates  and 
in  provinees  far  removed  from  each  other  have  beeir 
fitraek  with  the  ainazii^  siihilarity  of  their  figure  and 
aspeet*<> 

Bnt  though  the  hand  of  nature  has  deviated  so  IHtle 
from  One  standard  in  fashioning  the  human  form  in 
Amerieay  the  creation  of  fancy  hfath^been  various  and 
extravagant  The  same  foUes  that  were  current  in  13b06 
anleient  continent  have  been  relived  with  respect  to  the 
Hew  WorMy  and  America  too  has  been  peopletl  with  hu- 
man beings  of  monstrous  and  fantastic  appetj^rance.  The 
inhaUtants  of  certain  provinces  were  described  to  be 
pigmies  of  three  fe^t  high ;  those  of  others  to  be  giants 
of  an  enormous  size.  Some  travellers  published  ac- 
counts uf  people  with  only  one  eye,  others  pretend  to 
have  discovered  men  without  heads,  whose  eyes  and 
mouths  were  planted  in  their  breasts.  The  variety  of 
Nature  in  her  productions  is,  indeed,  so  great,  tliat  it  is 
presuti^ytuous  to  set  bounds  to  her  fertility,  and  to  re- 
ject indiscHminately  every  relation  that  does  not  per- 
fectly accord  with  our  own  limited  observations  and  ex^ 
perience.  But  the  other  extreme  of  yielding  a  hasty  as- 
sent, on  the  slightest  evidence,  to  whatever  has  the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  being  strange  and  marvellous,  is  still  more 
nnbeeoming  the  phtlosophieal  inquirer,  as,  in  every  pe-> 
riod,  men  are  nfiore  apt  to  be  betrayed  Into  errour,  by 
their  ^weakness  in  believing  too  much  than  by  their  arro« 
ganee  in  believing  too  little.  In  pr^oportion  as  seienee 
extends,  and  nature  is  examined  with  a  discermng  c^ 
the  wonders  which  amused  ages  of  ignorance  disappear.^ 

»  See  Note  XLVIL 


The  tale«  of  eredidoas  travellerft  eone^nuDg  Anm^M 
are  forgotten  f  the  monster?  whieh  .they  deseribe  haro 
been  searehed  fn*  in  vain;  and  those  provinees  where 
they  pretend  to  have  found  inhabitants  of  singular  fona^f 
are  now  known  to*  be  possessed  hy  people  nowise  difler* 
ent  from  the  other  Amerieans. 

Though  those  relations  may,  without  disoussion,  be 
rejected  as  fabulous,  there  are  other  accounts  of  varie* 
ties  in  the  human  species  in  some  parts  of  the  New 
World,  which  rest  upon  better  evidence,  and  merit  more 
attentive  examination.  This  variety  has  been  parUeu- 
lariy  observed  in  three  different  districts.  The  first  of 
these  is  situated  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  near  the  oen- 
tre  of  America.  Lionel  Wafer,  a  traveller  possessed  of 
more  curiosity  and  intelligence  thi^i  we  should  have  ex,- 
pected  to  find  in  an  associate  of  bucaniers,  discovered 
there  a  race  of  men,  few  in  number,  but  of  a  singular 
make.  They  are  of  a  low  stature,  according  to  his  de* 
scription,  of  a  feeble  frame,  incapable  of  enduring  fici- 
t%ue.  T%eir  colour  is  a  dead  milk  white ;  not  resemb- 
ling that  of  fair  people  among  Europeans,  but  virithout 
any  tincture  of  a  blush  or  sanguine  complexion.  Their 
skin  b  covered  with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  whttSf 
the  hair  o^  their  heads,  their  eye-brows,  and  eyeJash- 
es,  are  of  the  «ame  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  siagolar 
form,  and  so  weak,  that  they  can  hardly  bear:  the  Ugkt 
of  the  sun  ;  but  they  see  cleariy  by  moon  light,  and  are 
most  active  and  gay  in  the  night.'^  No  race  similar  to 
this  has  been  discovered  in  any  other  part  of  America. 
Cortes,  indeed,  found  some  persons  exaetly  resembling 
tiie  white  people  of  Darien,  among  the  rare  and  mon- 
strous animals  which  Montezuma  had  collected.t  But 
as  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire  extended  to  tha 
provinces  bordering  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  th^ 
were  probably  brought  thence.    Singular  as  the  appear- 

•  Wafer's  Dcscript.  of  Isth.  ap.  Dampier,  iii.  p.  346. 
t  Cortes  ap.  Ramus.  iiL  p.  241.  E. 


tatb  0f  tboftd  jpeo^e  may  be^  tiiey  emoot  W  ifbiiMered 
M««kiBtitttSa;f  adUtiiiet  speeies*  Among  the  uegrMs  of 
Afvftitt,  at  wdEl  at  tbe  Aotivot  of  the  Indian  istai^ 
tomottmet  prodneet  a  small  niunbor  of  kidiridiuklt^  vMi 
all  the  tineraoitfritlic  featuret  and  qaalWet  of  tlie  whitu 
poopk  of  Darien.  The  Ibrmetr  aire  oalled  .AIMiio^  hf  the 
Pmsgoete,  tfai^  latter  JCoelreflataa  hy  the  Dtttoh*  la 
Slarieortlie  parentt  of  thote  WhSUs  are  of  the  tame  eri- 
our  inth  the  oth^  natives  of  tiio  eonatry ;  and  ihb  ob- 
s^rvaticm  applies  eqaaUy  to  tihe  ttiomflloni  progeigr  of 
the  negreot  and  likdians*  I'he  same  mother  ^ho  pro^ 
dnees  tOme  children  of  a  eoloar tiiat  does  notbelbng t# 
thie  raoe>  brings  ibrth  the  rest  with  tibo  eomplexioii  pe>> 
onliar  to  hmr  eonntry.^  One  oMehitloii  mi^  then  be 
foMied  with  respeet  to  the  people  deteribed  by  Wafers 
the  «inifio^  aiid  the  KaekeHakts  ;  they  are  a  degenerab- 
red  breed,  not  a  teparate  elass  of  men ;  and  from  tome 
disease  or  defeot  of  their  parents^  the  peenliar  ooImt 
and  debility  which  mark  their  degradation  are  trantndtt- 
tod  to  them.  As  a  deeisiTe  proof  of  thik^  it  hai  been 
ohoerred^  Aat  nelth^  Hie  whbe  ptaplt^  of  Oalien,  nor 
the  Albinos  of  Af riea^  propagate  their  raee ;  their  ehil- 
dten  are  of  the  e^ur  and  temperament  peenUair  to  titfs 
tiatires  ef  their  re^peedte  eountriesit 

The  sieidond  district  that  is  oeeupiM  by  inhatoanti^ 
diflMng  in  appedi^iice  from  the  o&er  poi^^de  of  Amerl- 
ca^  i^  situated  in  a  bigh  northehi  latitude^  eactmM&ig 
from  the  eoattof  Labi^or  towards  the  p(dd>  at  flsr  as 
the  eoOntry  is  habitidile;  The  pe^dH  iesrtt^^  OTor 
tbste  dreai7  regions^  are  known  to  the  Enx'opeilns  by 
tho;nameo£  E$quilna'm.  They  ibemsdlTet^  with  diat 
iittk  of  -Aeir  own  superioMty^  whieh  eontoles  the  mdett 
and  most  wretched  natiOiis»  aisnme  the  name  of  JEsrtfiK^ 
or  JMen^  TbOy  are  of  a  middle  otzef  and  robust^  wMl 
heads  of  a  disproportiened  balky  and  feet  asremariudily 

•  Margpav*  Hist.  Rer.  Nat  Bras,  lib.  Tiii.  C,  4. 
t  Wafer,  p.  358.      Demanet.  Hist,  de  rAfirique,  iL  334.    Re- 
cherch.  thilos.  tor  les  Amer.  il  1>  etc.  Note  }QUVIIL 
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small.  Their  complexion^  <iioogli  8W«tt|qr,\b;f 
continually  exposed  to  the  wgonr  of  a  coW  cUmatet  in- 
eiine»  to  the  fiuropean  whiles  rather,  tiian  to  th«  eqn^er 
colour  <rf  America^  and  the  men  have  beards  which  aw 
Bometunes  bushy  and  Img.^  From  theae  marlcs  of  djift* 
tinction,  as  well  as  from  one  still  less  equivoc^ai^  the  af- 
finity of  their  language  to  that  of  the  Greeniaad»% 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  Hiay  eonclode,  wiA 
some  degree  of  confidence;  that  the  Esquimaux  mre  a 
iraee  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Americans* 

We  cannot  decMe  wHb  equal  certainty  coneerning  ^the 
inhabitants  of  the  third  distriet^  situated  at  the  sou^hera 
«itremity  of  America,  These  are  the  famous  Paiagth 
nianSf  who^  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  ha^^  aC 
ferded  a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  learn<sd,  and  an 
object  of  wonder  to  the  vu%ar.  They  are  suptios^  t^ 
be  one  of  the  wandering  tribes,  which  occupy  that  Yjast* 
but  least  known  regions  of  Ajnerica,  which  extends  from 
the  river  I>e  la  Plata  to  the  sti-aits  of  Magellan.  TIrar 
j^oper  station  is  in  that  part  of  the  interiour  country 
which  lie^  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Negro  ;  but  im  the 
hunting  season  they  often  roam  as  far.  as  the  straits^ 
which  separate  Tierra  del  Fuego  from  the  main  land. 
The  first  accounts  of  this  people  were  brought  to  £iae 
]rope'  by  the  complexions  Of  Magellan,t  who  described 
them  ad  a  gigantic  Taee,  above  eight  feet  high>  and  of 
strength  in  proportion  to  their  enormous  size.  Among 
8evel*al  tribes  of  animals^  a  disparity  in  bulk,  as  coii;g|- 
derable^  m^  be  observedi  Seme  lai^  breed  of  horses 
and  dogs  exceed  the  ]i|Of«  diminutive  races  in  stature 
utA  strength^  ks  far  as  the  Patagonian  is  sufqwaed  t» 
rise  above  the  usual  dttiadard  of  the  human  body.  B«t 
animalu  attain  the  highest  perfbction  of  their  speeies, 
only  in  mild  ^llmateit^  or  wh«re  they  Snd-  the  most  iia- 

♦  Ellis  Voy.  to  Huds.  Bay,  p.  131,  139,  De  la  Pothciie,  torn, 
i.  p.  79.  Wales*  Joura  of  a  Voy.  to  Churchifl  River.  PhiL- 
Trans,  vol.  Ix.  109. 

t  Falkner's  Description  of  Patagonia)  p.  103. 


IMtfve  food  in  gr^test  abnndnnee*  ti  is  Bot  then  In  the 
Meiiltitated  waste  of  the  Magell^irio  rcgionis,  and  among 
a  tribes  of  improvidieiit  sayages,  that  -we  shdulfl  expeet  to 
And  man,  possessing  the  highest  honours  of  his  raee, 
atfd  distinguished  by  a  superiority  of  size  and  vigour; 
tsiT  beyond  what  he  has  reached  in  any  other  part  of  the 
earth.  The  most  explicit  and  unexceptionable  evidence 
U  l^oisite^  in  order  to  establish  a  feet  so  repugnant  to 
those  general  principles  and  laws,  whieht  seem  to  affeot 
the  buman  frame  in  every  other  instance,  and  to  decide 
with  respect  to  its  nature  and  qualities.  Sueh  evidence 
■has  not  hitherto  been  pcodaeed.  Though  several  per- 
sons, to  whose  testimony  great  respect  is  due,  have  visr 
ited  this  part  of  America  since  the  time  of  Magellan^ 
amd  have  had  interviews  with  the  natives ;  though  som* 
have  affirmed,  that  such  as  they  saw  weretof  gigantic  sta- 
tfire,  and  others  have  fbrmed  the  same  coiiclu3ion  from 
ilieasuring  their  footsteps,  or  f^m  viewing  the  skel- 
etons of  theil*  dead  ;  yet  their  aecetmtB  vaiy  from  each 
other  in  so  many  essential  points;  and  are  mingled  with 
BO  many  circumstances  nuinifestly  false  or  fabuious,  as 
detract  mneh  frota  their  credit*  On  the  other  hand,  seme 
navigators,  tad  thostj  among  the  most  eminent  of  their 
order  for  di^etmment  and  accuracy,  have  asserted  that 
the  natives  of  Patagonia,  with  whom  they  had  inters 
course,  though  stout  and  well  made,  are  not  of  such  ox- 
tpaordinary  size  as  to  be  distinguished  from  ike  rest  of 
fte  human  species.*  The  existence  of  this  gigantic 
race  of  mett  seems,  then,  to  be  one  of  those  points  iii 
natural  history,  with  rcspeet  to  whi^  a  eau^ous  inquir- 
er will  hesitate,  and  will  choose  to  suspend  his  assent  un- 
til more  complete  evidence  shall  decide,  wh^er  he  ought 
to  ^Atikit  a  fact,  seemingly  ineonsistent  with  what  rea- 
son  and  experience  have  discovered  eoneerning  the  struc- 
ture and  condition  of  man,  in  aU  the  various  sittiationa 
in  which  he  has  been  observed. 

t  Sec  Note  XUX. 


§  XLXL  Iki  order  to  fi|rtn  a  tomplete  idea^ilk  impeet 
to  t,he  consdtutipii  rf  the  inhabitants  of  tiite  and  th^ 
pther  hemisphere,  we  should  attend  not  only  to  the  make 
find  vigour  of  their  l^es,  hut  consider  what  d^ree  of 
health  they  enjoy,  lind  to  what  period  of  longeviQr  liey 
usually  arriye,  In  the  simplicity  of  the  savage  state^ 
when  man  is  not  oppressed  with  labour,  or  enervated  by 
luxury,  or  disquieted  with  care,  we  are  e^t  to  fanagiiw 
that  his  lifb  wfll  flow  on  almost  untroubled  fay  disease  or 
suffering,  until  his  days  lie  terminated  in  extreme  old 
«ge,  by  the  gradual  decays  of  nature.  We  find,  aecord- 
inglyt  ampng  the  Amerieans,  as  well  as  among  «(iier 
|iide  people,  i>erson8,  whose  decrepit  and  shrivelled  form 
seems  to  indicate  an  extraordinary  length  of  life.  But 
as  most  of  them  are  unaequaintc'd  with  the  art  of  nam- 
)>eringi  and  all  of  them  as  forgetful  of  what  is  past,  as 
they  lire  improvident  for  what  is  io  eora^,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  their  age,  with  any  degree  of  preeisiomf 
If:  is  evident,  that  the  pei^od  pf  their  longevity  must  va- 
Xy  oonsiderably,  according  to  the  diversity  of  cliniatc% 
^nd  their  different  modes  of  subsistence.  They  seem, 
howeveri  to  be  every  where  exempt  from  many  of  the 
^tenipers  whioh  afflict  polished  nations.  Jfime  of  the 
paladies,  which  Vte  the  immediate  offspring  Of  liixtiry, 
ever  visited  them ;  and  they  have  no  names  in  their  lan- 
guages tor  which  to  distinguish  this  numerous  tnMn-  et 
^ventkipus  evils, 

flOillL  But,  whateyer  he  the  situation  in  which  maQ 
H  placedi  he  is  bora  to  suffer^  ^d  his  diseaseS|  in  th^ 
savage  state,  tliough  fewer  in  number,  are,  like  those  of 
the  ai^mals,  whom  he  nearly  resembles  in  his  mod^  of 
Hft,  more  violent  and  more  fatal.  If  luxury  eag«^der9 
wnA  nourishes  distempers  of  one  spec^eo,  the  rigour  fui^ 
dtetresfcs  <jf  savage  life  bring  on  tho^e  of  another.  A^ 
inen,  in  this  state,   ape  wonderfully  inotprovidei^  mm} 

t  Ulloa  Notic.  Americ  323.  Bancroft  Nat.  ICst  of  Gwana. 
834,  ^^ 


Aeir  mcun  vf  siibaivteiiM  ^"tetrions^  CMy  ojOt^it  p«90 
from  eai^retne  irant  to  evnbenmt .  plenty^  aeeording  to 
tiiEtt  ^iBsitodesof  foctuite  in  the  ehAsc^  or  in  eonsesuenoe 
0f  tbe yfiriow d^^ree of abimdaaoewith i^hieh  the  earth 
affbnb  to  dkem^  its  j^^uotioita^  in  difierent  seasona. 
7%eir  inconsiderate  gluttony  in  the  one  ^tuation,  and 
tbeir  serere  abstinenoe  in  the  other^  are  equally  perai«> 
eioQfk  For^  tbongh  t]w  huinaa  constitution  noiay  be  ac^ 
customed  by  habits  like  that  oC  animsJs.of  prey^  to  tol- 
erate long  famine^,  and  then  to  gorge  yoraplously)  it  is 
pot  a  litlle  afl^ted  by  sueh  sadden  and.  yioleiit  transi- 
tioiif.  The  strength  and  yigonr  ^  saTages  are,  at  some 
oeasonsy  impaired  by  what  they  lufier  from  scarcity  of 
food ;  at  others  they  are  afflicted  vith  disorders  arising 
.fv<nii  indigestion  and  a  spperitaity  of  gross  ailment* 
These  we  so  eommen^  that  thjey  may  be  considered  as 
tke  uwvoidabla  Mmseqnenee  of  their  mode  of  subsist- 
ingf  and  ent  off  eonuder^dde  nunibers  in  the  prim^  of 
life»  They  are  jikewise  extremely  sutjjject  to  consump- 
tians>  to  pleuritios  aathmatiCf  a^d  paralytic  disorders^^ 
brooght  on  by  the  immoderate  hardships  and  iat^ue 
^hieh  they  endure  in  hunting  and  in  war  f  or  owing  to 
the  inelemenoy  of  the  seasons  to  which  they  are  contin* 
vaUy  ei^posed.  In  the  savage  statcj  hardships  and  fatigue 
Tiolently  asQ^ult  the  constitution.  In  policed  societies 
intemperance  undermines  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
irhioh  of  diem  operates  with  most  fatal  ^ect>  or  tends 
most  to  abridge  human  Ufc  The.influonce  of  the  for- 
mer is  certainly  most  extensire.  The  permeM>ua  cense* 
quenees  qf  luxury  reach  only  ^  £cw  members  in  any 
«ionuuuhity j  the  distresses  of  savage  life  ai:e  felt.by  alL 
As  far  as  I  ean  judge,  after  very  mioi^  in^iiy,  the  ge« 
ncral  .period  of  hum|ui  life  is  shorty  w^g  sargges^ 
than  in  well  regulated  and  iulustrious  sooieties. 

Omi  dreadful  malady,  the  severe^  scourge  wUh  which^ 
|ft  this  life,  oflfended  Heaveii  eluMteisi  the  indulgenee  ef 

• 
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eiMiiiial  desire^  seems  to  hare  b^en  peoelii^  ta  Ik* 
.Americans*  Bj  comoiiuiie^iiig  it  tb  their  •  eimquevars^ 
they  bare  not  only  amply  aTeoged  their  own  wrongSf  Irai 
by  adding  this  calamity  to  tho^e  whi^  formerly  embit- 
tered human  life,  they  faa^e^  perhaps^  more  than  conn* 
teibataneed  all  the  beneftts  wbieh  Europe  has^  dertvdl 
fVom  the  discovery  of  the  New- World,  Th^fl  distemper^ 
from  the  country  in  which  it  firet  raged,  or  from  the 
peoide  by  whom  it  was  ftuf^osed  to  have  been  spread 
Oyer  Europe,  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Neapolitan^ 
and  sometimes  the  French  disease.  At  its  first  i^^pear^ 
ance,  the  infection  was  so  malignant,  its  symptoms  «o 
▼iolent,  its  operations  so  rapid  and  fatal,  as  to  baffle  all 
Ihe  efforts  of  medical  skill.  Astonishment  and  terrour 
accompanied  this  unknown  affliction  in  its  progress, 
imd  men  began  to  dread  the^xtinction  of  the  human  race 
by  such  a  cruel  Tisitatjon.  Experience,  and  the  ingenii* 
ity  of  physicians,  gradually  discorcred  remedies  of  such 
Tirtue  as  to  cure  pr  to  mitigate  the  evil.  Boring  the 
course  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  its  virulence  seema 
to  have  abated  considerably*  At  length,  in  the  saBM 
manner  with  the  leprosy,  which  raged  in  Europe  for 
some  centuries,  it  may  waste  its  force  and  disa^^eari 
and  in  s^e  haulier  age,  this  western  infection,  like  that 
from  the  east,  may  be  known  only  I^  descr^tion.* 

$  XLIV.  2*  After  considering  what  appears  to  be  p^ 
culiar  in  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans,  our 
attention  is  naturally  turned  towards  the  powers  and 
qualities  of  their  minds.  As  the  individual  advances 
from  the  ignorance  an^  imbecility  of  the  infant  State,  to 
vigour  and  maturity  of  understanding,  something  simif 
lar  to  this  n^y  be  observed  in  the  progress  of  the  spe* 
eies.  With  respect  to  it,  too,  there  is  a  period  of  in&n- 
cy,  during  which  several.powers  of  the  mind  are  not  uot 
folded,  and  all  are  feeble  and  defective  in  their  operation. 
ta  the  early  ages  of  society,  while  the  condition  of  man 
• 
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U  siittple  and  ri^,  bis  remson  is  bat  Uttlo  exercised,  a»d 
Us  desires  Biore  witbin  a  very  narrow  sphere.  Henoe 
arise  two  i^emamfcitUe  ebaraeteristics  of  the  humai^  mind 
im  thi9  statob  Its  intelleetiial  powers  are  extremely  lira* 
ited  ; .  its  emotions  and  effiu^s  are  few  and  langoid.  Both 
these  dirtimtions  are  eonspieuoas  among  the  rudest  and 
most  uniniproTed  ef  the  American  tribes,  and  eonstitivte 
a  striking  jiart  of  their  deseripdon. 

§  ^Li\.  Wbat>  among  polished  nations,  is  ei^d  -q^ 
«idative  reasoning  or  reseatefa,  is  altogether  unknowA  in 
the  rude  state  of  society,  and  never  beeomes  the  occupa- 
tion or  sMnusem^nt  of  the  bfunan  faeulties,  until  man  be 
ao  far  inqproyed  as  to- have  secured,  with  certainty,  the 
tteans-  of  sObsistenee,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  lei* 
4ni*e  and  tranquility.  The  thoughts  and  attention  of  a 
savage  are  oonfined  within  the  small  circle  of  objects^ 
iBimediately  condiieive  to  his  preservation  or  enjoyment. 
£Tery  thing  beyond  that,  escapes  his  observation,  bris 
perfectly  indifferent  to  him.  Like  a  mere  animal,  what 
is  before  Iiis  eyes  interests  and  affects  him ;  'whsA  is  o^t 
of  sight,  or  at  a  distance,  makes  little  impression^ 
There  are  several  people  ini  America  whose  limited  un- 
derstandings seem  not  to  be  capable  pf  forming  an  ar- 
rsmgement  for  futurity ;  neitjker  their  soUcitade  ^or  their 
foresight  extend  so  far*  They  follow  blindly  the  itth 
piilse  of  the  appetite  which  they  feel,  but  are  entirely 
regardless  of  distant  consequences,  and  eveti  of  those 
removed  in  the  least  degree  from  immediate  apprehen- 
sion. "While  they  highly  prize  such  things  as  serve:  for 
present  use,  or  nunister  to  present  enjoyment,  they  set 
no  value  upon  those  which  are  not  the  object  of  some 
mmediate  want.f  When,  on  the  approach  of  the  even- 
ing, a  Caribbee.  feels  himself  disposed  to  go  to  rest,  no 
consideration  will  tempt  him  to, sell  his  hammoe.  But 
in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sallying  out  to  the  business 

•  mioa  Noticias  Americ.  223. 
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Of  tiadtittie  ^ih»  day,  he  idn  part  with  it  f^t  the  A^* 
est  toy  that  matches  hife  faney**  At  the  eIo96  «f  witit- 
tcr>  while  the  impression  of  what  he  has  saffbred  froM 
the  rigour  dt  the  oliiaate  b  fresh  ki  the  ndiid  of  th« 
North  Ameriean,  he  sets  himself  with  tigow  to  pre^ 
pare  materials  for  ereetiiig  a  eomfiyrtaUe  hut  to  proteol 
him  agaimtt  the  inelemeney  of  the  saeeeediag  seaaon ; 
hut  us  soon  as  the  weather  heeomes  miidy  he  fei^^ 
what  is  past,  abandons  his  work,  and  nerer  thanks  of  It 
more,  until  the  return  of  eold  compels  him,  whe&  U^ 
latiB,  to  resnme  itf 

If  in  eoneerns  the  most  interesting,  aiid  seemkigiy  thff 
most  simple,  the  reason  of  man,  while  rude  tad  de^ 
tute  of  eulture,  ^^feTs  so  litde  from  the  thoughtleoB  hffu 
ty  of  children,  or  the  improTident  instinct  of  aoninls^ 
its  exertions  in  other  directions  cannot  be  very  eonsidei^ 
aUe.  The  objects  towards  which  reason  turn^  airftto 
disquisStions  in  which  it  engages,  must  d^end  iqion  the 
state  in  Which  man  is  ^eed,  and  are<  su^ested  by  Ui 
necessities  and  desires.  Disqoiftitions,  whioh  appear  tlie 
most  necessary  and  important  to  men  in  one  state  of  s»> 
eiety  nerer  occur  to  tiiose  in  another*  Among  ciyilized 
nations^  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  numbering,  is.  deemed 
an  essentia  and  elementary  science,  and  in  our  conti* 
nent;  Ae  invention  and  use  of  it  reaches  back  to  a  peri- 
od so  remote  '  as  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of  history. 
But  among  savages,  who  have  na  property  to  esttmaie* 
no  hoarded  treasures  to  count,  no  variety  of  objects  op 
mnltipUeity  of  ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is  a  su- 
perfTuous  and  useless  art.  Accordingly^  among  some 
tribes  in  America  it  seems  to  be  quite  unknown*  TherV 
are  many  who  cannot  reckon. farther  tiian  three,  ati# 
have  no  denomination  to  ^tinguish  any  number  abpto 
lt.| '    Several  can   proeeed  as   far  as  ten^  otherv  ttf 
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tv<mii;j^  WIm^  thtjf  yroviA  e^Tey  an  Met  'fC  aiQ^  mupt 
)>eF  beyond  tk€«e>  they  poiAt  to  t^e  liair  of  tb^ir  iHlftia 
i0timatiQg  thai  it  is  e^ual  to  them,  ^  with  w^oiAQir  4q? 
^kare  it  to  foe  so  great  that  iteaanot  be  re€^o«^*  T^ol^ 
billy  tb«  Amerioan^,  bat  all  ni^iont,  while  e9,ti^i|^)[y 
tvi4%,  seem  to  be  UBaxsqiuaiited  viiih  the  art  of  ema|^|ita-r 
lioB*f  As  soon>  kowey^r,  as  they  aecjsunft  suehaf^^l^^ior 
taiiee  or  eoanectioii  with  a  varioty  of  objeots,  ti«9t  t)iei9 
i^  f i^quent  ot^asion  to  eombuie  lU"  difi^e  th^ia,  tbci^ 
knowledge  of  numbeHiaereaies,  so  iksA  H^  state  of  UMf 
art  among  any  people  may  be  eonsidered  a$  oito  M$^ 
^ard>  by  which  to  estimate  the  degree  of  th^  Impvofjir 
mentv  The  Iroquois  in  North  An^rjea*  as  tb^  ^f^ 
*itttteli  -more  eivilized  than  the  rude  iAbabitaal^  pf  9|^ 
sib  Pai^agnay^  or  Ouiaika,  have  likewise  mad^  .gmitW^ 
CMlvailees  in^his  respect  4  Ihaugb  etea  tiieir  j^rj4fryiQ4y 
does  mot  ^i^nd  beyond  a  thousand,  as  in  their  pejttyft^j^mf^ 
atUoBs  they  have  no  oeea^ion  tor  u^y  higher  iMini^^^: 
The  Chei'okeey  a  less  codslderal^le  nation  on  t^  ^^m^ 
e#ntineat>  ean  ^eekon  only  m  faur  asia  liundr^  ii4  <(p 
thi^  extent  have  names  £u^  the  jev^ral  numhili^j  ikP^ 
tmatter  tribes  in  their  neigfabonrfaood  ean*ri«i^  V^^^ljiUf 
than^teiiv^ 

<^  ISSYL  In  other  vespeets,  the  j^orde^  9f  ith^  ia||^« 
standing  among  rnde  nations  is  «<ill  more  JimiteA-  Tb^ 
first  ideas  of  e^ery  famnaii  bmg  must  be  »mh  ja^i^f^f^ 
eeiYes  by  the  senses*  Biit»  in  the  nrfod  of  muxh  Bii^l^  j|i 
^c  savage  state^  there  seems todlieJiardlycnaiy  iA^sJt^nt 
what  enter  fay  tiris  avenuen  The  ol^efits  <ario«pd  jbi9tM» 
presented  to  hk  eye^  Such  as  may  be  isaibseRiieat  i^fbi3 
ttie>  or  ean  gratify  any  of  his  appetilesy  .aMr^«t  'UtsM- 
lloe  f  he  ^ews  4he  remt  witl^out  4Huios%  ^or  jsttmtJ4NI« 

*  Oumont  Louis.  L  l^.  Hwfsw^  dap.  1  •  tihtmHC  9.  -fiii^ 
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SitisjM  vriih  eonMerag  thetn  under  tbftt  «impte  Biode 
in  which  they  appear  to  hinv  as  separate  and  detai^hed, 
he  nelthet  eombines  them  sa  as  to  form  general  'elaa ses^ 
nor  eonleaidatc^t  tl^ir  qnalities  apart  from  the  sul^ieet 
in  vrhieh  they  uib^re,  nor  bestows  a  thought  upon  the 
opotttions  of  his  mind  concerning  them*    Thus,  he  ia 
unaoqnainted  with  all  the  ideas  which  hare  been  deno- 
minated vmversai,  or  aJl^atraetf  or  of  refUcUon.    The 
range  of  his  understanding  mn^  of  eourse,  be  very  eon- 
&ied»  and  Ms  reasoning  pewers  be  employed  menefy  on 
what  is  sensiUe*    This  is  so  remarkably  the  ease  with 
the  ruder  nations  of  America,  that  their  lax^uagea  (a» 
we  shall  afterwards  find)  hare  not  a  word  to  express  aqy 
thing' but  what  is  material  or  corporeal.    Time,  sfocc, 
mMaHeCf  and  a  thousand  other  terms  which  represei^ 
abstract  und  universal  ideas,  are  altogether  unknoiini 
unto  ihein.^   A  naked  savage,  cowering  over  the  fire  in 
his  miserable  cabin,  or  stretched  under  a  few  branches, 
which  afford  him  a  temporary  shelter,  has  as  liiile  ineli- 
nation  as  etqiiaeity  for  usdess  speculation*    His  thoughts 
extend  nnt  beyond  what  rentes  to  animal  Ufe;  and  when 
tiiey  are  not  directed  towards  some  of  its  concerns, .  his 
mind  is  totally  inactive,    in  situations  where  no  extraor- 
&ary  eftrt  eidier  of  ingennity  or  labour  is  requisite, 
bk  order  to  satisfy  the  simple  demands  of  nature,  thf^ 
powers  of  the  mind  are  so  seldom  roused  to  any  exer^ 
tion,  that  the  rationdi  fibcutties  oontmue  aln^ost  dornumt 
and  unexercised.     The  numerous  tribes  scattered  0T6|r 
die  rich  plains  of  South  Ameeiea,  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  islands,  and  of  seijieral  fertile  regions  09  the 
emitinent,  come  under  this^  description^     Their  vacant 
eountenanci^  their  staring  une^jiressive  eye,  their.  1j»V 
less  inattention,  and  total  ignorance  of  subjects,  which 
seem  to  be  the  first  which  should  ooeupy  the  thoughts  of 
rational  beings,  made  such  impression  upon  the  Span- 
iards, when  they  first  beheld  thpse  rude  people,    thai 
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ftey  oo&siAefed  tbem  as  unimalB  of  att  iaferirar  ordepf 
»d  eoold  not  believe  that  they  belonged  ta  the  hutnan 
f/pedces.*  It  required  the  authmty  of  a  pi^al  baU  to 
e^tuiteraet  i3m  opinion^  and  to  eonvince  diem  that  ^e 
Amerieant  were  capable  of  tbe  funotioiM^  and  entitled 
te  the  privfleges  of  hnmamty^f  Binee  that  tinie>  per^ 
80^9  mire  enlightened  and  impartial  than  the  diseorer*- 
etos  or  eonqnerors  of  America,  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
eontemplating  the  most  savage  of  its  inhabHants,  and  tliey 
have  been^  astonished  and  humbled,-  Inth  obserring  hoivt 
nearly  iDta,  in  this  condition,  iqyproacfaes  to  ^bo.lurute 
ereatiOit.  But  in  severer  elimatesr  where  subsktenee  can^ 
not  be  proettr^  with  the  same  ease,  rwhtre  men  jnust 
unite*  BMMre  closely,  and  act  wjtfa  greater  eoneert,  neees<* 
uty  caHs  forth  dieir  talents,  and  sharpens  their  inrentiont 
so  that  the  intellectual  powers  are  more  exercised  and 
improved*  The  North  Americaa  trH>es«Qd  the  natives  of 
Chili,  who  inhabit  the  teilnperate  regions  in  the  twa 
great  districts  of  America,  are  peo^e  of  cultivated  and 
ddarged  understandings, .  when  viewed  in  eomparisoa 
with  some  of  those  seated  in  the  tshmds^  or  to  the  banfc» 
of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco,  Their  oecupations  are 
mbre  various,  their  system  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  war, 
more  comidex,  their  arts  more  numerous.  But,  even 
among  them,  the  inteUeetnaJjwwers  are  extremely  lim- 
ited in  their  operations,  and  unless  when  turned  direct^ 
ly  to  those  objects  which  interest  a  savage,  are  hdd  in 
!io  estimation.  Both  the  North  Americans  and  Oiilese, 
wlwun  not  engaged  in  some  of  thefimctions  belonging  to 
a  warrior  or  hunter,  loiter  away  their  time  in  thought- 
less indolence^  nnaequa&ted  with  any  other  snbjeet  wor* 
tiiy  of  ^thekr  attention,  or  capable  of  oecnKring  their 
miids4  K  even  among  them,  reason  is  so  mneh  ehr^ 
eiimsoribed  m  its  exertions,  and  never  arrives  In  its 
Ughest  attafinneirts,  at  the  fcaowled^  rf  ^hose  geacMl 
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6liien«e,  ire  ilAy  cdttclude,  that  the  itrtellcctol  powers  rf 
man  ia  the  totage  gtAte  tttB^stitute  of  thefe  proper  ab- 
jeot,  afld  eaBBot  aoqnire  any  eoBttSewibto  4«grec  of  H- 
goat"  and  enlargei^nt. 

§  XIiTn.  Ppom  the  sawla  datnes^  the  aetir^^  eflarta  af 
tiie  lalad  ate  few,  aad  on  most  oecasioos  langHidL  if 
^e  eiamiae  into  the  motites  whiehitmee  men  to^a^rHj 
ik  ^iTiltoed  life,  and  prompt  Uicm  to  pcrsewre  in  ft^ 
iSguliig  esertione  of  their  Ingenuity  or  strength,  we 
tf^idl  fin4  thfef  they  arise  ehiefly  from  acquired  wants 
and  appetites*  These  are  nanierotts  and  importamtej 
ibey  keep  the  n$ind  in  perpetual  agitation,  aad,  in  ofdsr 
to  grati^  them,  invention  mn^t  be  al^irays  on  the  eiretdij 
and  iadnstry  must  be  ineessfuitly  employed.  But  the  de<r 
eires  of  Simple  nature  we  few,  and  where  a.  faTooraUe 
elitnate  yields  almost  spontaneously  .what  suffices  to  gra- 
tify theiti,  they  scarcely  stir  the  soul,  or  exeite  aiiy  no- 
]ent  emotion^  Henee  the  people  of  several  tfibes  in 
AmeHea  waste  their  life  in  a  lis^ess  imloleiibe*  To  bo 
|Vee  from  otc^Upatioii,  seems^  to  he  all  the  enjoyment  to-! 
Ihi^ds  ilrhieh  they  aspii'e.  They  will  continue  whol^  days 
sCretohed  out  iit  Iheir  hammecs^  or  seated  on  theeaiith, 
tt  ]^feet  Idleness^  withoat  changing  their  po8tiire>  or 
ratalng  their  eyes  from  th^  ground,  «r  utteiriiig  a  single 
wWd.* 

^J^LVia*  8ueh  is  their  aversion  to  labour,  that  nei- 
iftrer  the  h^  ef  future  ^ood,  nor  ike  apprelmisioB  of 
future  evfl^  eaa  surmotiat  it.  They  appear  equaUy  fai- 
dMte^ht  U  hath,  dtseoteriog  Uttte  sotiotnde,  and  taking 
M  ifreo^uiiQms  to  amrid  tiie  ohe,  or  to  seoure  the  atlieiv 
The  efaviagB  sf  han^ge^  iB^r  rouse  tbem;  bat  ad  ithc^ 
di^t6t#v  mdi  litlie  digtifiction,  whatever  wiU  app(6fiBe  iU 
iM^itk^  drntaiide,  th^  exertioi»  whieh  thdsa  4e»noa 
tf8ir)hWl4nMtloii.  'B»it|laieof^^cdomv  at  tirilai 
varietur  of  desire,  they  feel  not  the  force  of  ^ose  pew- 

*  Bogttor  Voy.  au  PeroUf  lOJL    Barder4s. 


'ifrfbl  ipriDs^  irUeh  give  vigoiiv  to  the  moTemeiitA  of  (he 
.Iniddy  and  vr^  the  patient  hand  of  industry,  to  perse- 
vere in  its  effiB^t9»    Matt*  hi  seme  parts  of  Ameriea,^  ap* 
peaFs  in  a  form  so  mde^  that  vrp  ean  ^i«^over  uo  effects 
of  bis  aetirityy  and  the  principle  of  imderst^ding  which 
should,  direet  itf  seems  hardly  tQ  ho  unfolded.    JUhe  the 
other  aviimaiSf  he  \im  no  fixed  residenee ;  he  h|m  ereet-^ 
od  no  habitation  to  shelter  him  firom  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather ;  he  has  taken  no  measures  for  securing  eer- 
tein  sithsistenee ;  }^e  neither  sows  nor  i^ioaps  f  hut  roams 
about  as  led  in  search  of  the  pl^s^  and  fruits  which  the 
oatth  brings  fh'rth  ia  succession  ;   and  in  quest  of  the 
gaiae  irhioh  he  IqUs  in  the  forests^  or  of  the  fish  whi^ 
hte  matches  in  the  rfrerSt 
'^XLIX,  This  deseription,  hoWeTer^  i^piplios  only  to 
some  tribes,    Man  canbot  contiintte  long  in  this  state  of 
feeble  and  umnforxncA  infanoy« .  Be  was.  made  for  in()us- 
try  andaetion}  and  the  pow^s  of  his  nature*  as  well  as 
the  neeessity  of  his  conditio!^  urge  him  to  fulfil  his  des-^ 
tiny*    AceOrdinglyy  among  most  of  thC'  Ameia^n  na- 
tioi»9  especially  thosc^  seated  in  rigorous  climates,  some 
^fibrts  ape  employed,  and  some  preyious  precautions  ai'e 
z'^dEen*  for  securing  subsistence,    The  caree?  of  regular 
indastty  is  hegna,  and  the  |ahdfvous  arm  has  made  tjiie 
first  essays  of  its  power.     Stiil,  hdweverr  the  impfovi- 
dent  and  slothful  genius  of  the  savage  state  predomlnateB. 
Ktch  among  those  more  improved  tribest  labour  is:deem- 
ed  Ignominious- and  degrading.    It  is  only  to  woaek  of  a 
.  ^rtaiit'lctnd  that  a  man  will  de^  to  put  his  h^nd*  The 
:  greater  part  is  derolved  entirely  upon  theiw«i^men«    One 
k*}f  of  the  eominanity.  remains  ina^ive^tKhile  the  other 
laoppressi^  with  the  maltkude  and  irariety  of  its  «eeu- 
imlioas./  Thus  Aeir  indastry  is  partial,  and  the  fore- 
light  i^diieli  regahrtes  it,  is  no  loss  limited*     A  i^emark- 
able  instance  of  this,  occurs  in  the  chief  arrangement 
with  respect  to^  their  manner,  of  liiing.    They  depend 
for  their  subsisteaoe,  during  one  part  of  the  year,  on  fish- 
ing ;  during  another,  on  hunting  ;  during.  4  tiki|?d#  on  the 
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ynodMe  of  their  agriealtiure.  TJiough  experieiuee  1ia9 
taught  them  U  foresee  the  retiurn  of  those  yarioas  Ma*- 
sons,  aad  to  make  some  pronrion  for  the  respeetive^xi* 
geneies  of  each>  they  either  mmt  sagaeity  to  ^opocftioB 
this  provision  to  their  eoQ9iunptioii,  or  are  so  iooapabkr . 
of  any  eommand  oyer  their  ai^tites^  that,  from  tfaev- 
iBcoDsiderate  Vvaste,  they  often  feel  the  calamities  of  ik- 
ipiae  as  severely  as  the  rudest  of  the  savage  tribes.  What 
they  suffer  one  yei^  does  not  augment  their  industry^  or 
vender  them  more  provident  to  prevent  similar  distses* 
ses."*^  This  inconsiderate  thoughtlessness  id>oot  f  otorily, 
the  effect  of  igjooraoee  and  the  cause  of  sloth,  aeeam* 
panies  and  efaaraoterizes  wmn  in  every  stage  of  savage- 
life  if  and,  by  a  eaprieious  singularity  in  his  operations, 
he  is  then  least  solicitous,  about  supplying  his  wants, 
when  the  means  of  satisfying  them  are  most  preearioiu^ 
aod  proenred  with  the  greatest  diffieulty4 

$L.  5.  After  viewing  the  bodily  constitution  of  the 
iiraerieans,  and  eoatemplKting  the  powers  of  their  minds, 
we  are  led,  in  the  nigral  order  of  inquiry,  to  consider 
them  as  united  together  in  society.  Hitherto  our  re* 
searches  liave  been  confined  to  the  operations  of  under- 
standing, reqieeting  themselves,  as  individuals,  now  thej 
will  extend  to  the  degree  of  their  sensibility  and  affee-^ 
tion  towards' their  species. 

$  tl.  The  domestic  state  is  the  first  and  most  simple 
form  of  human. assooiatieik  The  union  of  the  sexes, 
among  different  animals,  is  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion ia  pr<^ortion  to  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  rCMing  their 
offspring*  Among  those  tribes  where  the  season  of  in* 
fancy  is  short,  and  the  young  soon  aei^uire  vigour  and, 
agility,  no  permanent  union  is  formed*  Nature  eonuaits 
the  eare  of  training  up  the  c^pring  to  the  mother  alone, 
and  her  tenderness^  without  aoy  other  assistance,  is  equal 

•  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  338.    Lettr.  Edif.  23,  298.    Descript.  of 
N.  France,  Osbom's  Collect  ii.  880.    De  la  Potherie,  ii  63. 
t  Bancroft's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  326,  333. 
I  See  JNftyte  lAL 


to  ibt  imk.  Bat  wh^re  the  state  of  infimey  U  long  and 
lielples^  and  the  joint  assidaity  of  both  parents  i»  re- 
quisite in  tending  their  feeble  pregenyy  there  a  more  ia- 
timate  eonnexion  takes  plaee»  and  eontinues  nntil'the 
piupoBe. of  nature  be  aeeompjishedy  and  the  new  raee 
grow  op  to  fuU  maturity.  As  the  in&ney  of  man  is  nM>re 
fBiehfe  BxA  helpless  thaa  that  of  any  other  animal^  and 
be  is  dependent^  during  a  mqch  longer  period,  en  tiie 
earOxand  foresight  of  his  parei^s>  the  anion  between 
busbaiid  and  wife  came  early ^  to  be  considered,  not  only 
as  a  solemn,  but  as  a  permanent  eontraet.  ^  A  geneftd 
ttete  <rf  prcMHisettons  uitereourse  between  the  sexes  nerer 
existed  but  inthe  imagination  ofpoets^  In  the  infimey 
of>  sometyr  when  men^  destitute  of  arts  and  industry, 
lead  a  liard  preearions  life,  the  rear«g^  of  their  progeny 
demands- the  attention  and  efforts  of  both  parents  f  and 
if  their  union  had' not  been  formed  and  eontinued  with 
tMfs  view,,  theraee  eould  not  hate  been  preserved.  Ae- 
oordingily,  in  Ameriea,  ei^en  amotig  the  rudest  tribes,  a 
r<^Iap  union. between  husband  and  wife  was  universal, 
and  the  rights  of  marri^e  were  understood  and  recog- 
nised. In  those  diStiHlets  where  subsistmioe  was  scanty, 
and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  fionily  was  great,  the 
man  eonftned-  himself  to  one  vrife.  In  warmer  and  more 
fertile. provinces,  the  facility  of  {M^oouring  food  concur- 
red-with  the  influence  of  climate,  in  inducing  the  inha- 
bilairts  to.  increase  tlia  number  of  their  wives.^  lu  $omr 
eonntri^^  the  marriage  union  subsisited  ■  during  life ;  in 
others,  the  impatieaee  of  the  Americans  under  Jfestraint 
of.' any  species,  together  with  their  natural  levity  and 
etpric^  prompted  tli^m  to  dissolve  it  on  Tory  sligl^it  pre- 
texts, and  often  without  «issigning  m^  cause.f 

${J[I.  But  iawhateyer  li|^t  the  Americans  eonsideF- 
ed  the  oUigi^OB  of  this  contract,  either  as  perpetual  or 

•Lettr.  Edit,  as,  318.  LaJBtau  Mcaeurs,  L  554,'  Lery  ap  de 
Bry,  iii.  234.    Journal  de  Grillet  et  Bechamel,  p.  88. 

t  Lafitau,  i.  580.  '  Joutel  Journ,  Histor.  34$.  Lozano  Dese. 
del  Qran  Chaco^  70.   Heonepb  Momrs  des  SeuvageS)  p.  30^33, 
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only  as  temporary,  tiio  ootuUtioii  of  women  was  ^effuMf 
Intmiliatiiig;  MA  BAfierabfe.    Whcftb^r  man  has  been  ka* 
provcfd  "by  tiie^  progress  of  arts  and  eivUtzation  in^  docte^ 
is  a  qoestiOfiy  whicfa^  ia  tbe  wantonness  of  disputatioai 
has  been  agitated  among  pfaUosoph^s*  That  women  art 
Indebted  to  the  refinemoats  of  polished  roannets  fiir  a 
happy  change  in  Iheir  stote^  is  a  poiiit  whieh  eaa  admal 
of  no  doubt;    To  dospise  and  to  degrade  the  female  sex# 
is  the  eharai^eristie  of  the  sa^rage  state  in  oY^ry  fsa^jot 
the  glbbe«    Man^  proud  of  exediing  la  strength  aiid  ia 
eourage>  the  chief  marks  of  .pre^omtnence  among  rode 
people^   treats  woman^   as  an  iaferiour^  with  4iidauu 
^The  Amei4«ans>  perhaps  fl*om  that  ooldness  and  iasensip 
bility  which  has  be^n  considered  as  peculi^^o  tjateir  eon* 
stitution/  add  negle<St  and  harshness  to  eOntempt*     The 
most  intelligeat  tratellersliave  beofi  struek  with  tyaia^ 
attention  of  the  Americans^  to  their  womeO.    It  is  not^ 
as  I  hare  already  observed^  by  a  studwd4ispl^  of  tea. 
demess  and  attachment^  that  the  American  oadearfiNin 
to  giln  the  heart  of  the  woman  whom  he  wishes,  to  naae* 
ry.    Marriage  itself^  ilistead  of  being  ati  union  of  affeo* 
tion  and  interests  between  equals,  becomes^  among  IhOmi 
the  unnatural  conjunction  of  a  master  witii  Mr  date^  H 
is  thel  observation  of  an  aitthoi'^  whose  o^nions  ave  do> 
scrvcdly  of  great  weight,  that  wherever  wives  aro  put- 
chased,  their  condition  iaf  extremely  depressed.'it'     Theg 
become  the  property  and  the  slaves  of  those  Ivbo^^hajr 
them.    In  whatever  part  of  the  globe  tiiis  ^eastom  |^io- 
vails,  the  observation  holds^    jbi  countries  whi»«  reiite^ 
ment  has  made  ^me  progre^^  women^  when  pordiasedy 
are  excluded  from  society^  dhat  up  in  sequestorod  apart- 
ments, and  heirt  under  the  vigilaitt  guard  of  their  me- 
ters.   In  ruder  natknSi^  they  are  degraded  4o  the  mean- 
est  fnihstions.  Among  ma^jr  people  of  America^  the  mar- 
riage contract  is  properly  a  purchase.     The  man  buya 
Ids  wife  of  her  parents;   Tlttmgfa  uhacquainied  with  ihp 

•  Sketches  of  Histnrf  Meii>  i:  ta4. 


lise  c»f  iaoBey^  or  irhh  sueh  cemHiercial  tnnsaetiMs  as 
take  place  in  inov6  improved  society^  he  knows  kow  to  give 
an  eqviyalent  for  any  elject  vrkieh  be  desires  to  possess. 
In  some  places^  the  suitor  devotes  his  servioe  tot  a  eei^ 
tain  time  to  the  parents  of  the  maid  whom  he  eoorts ;  in 
others^  he  hunts  for  them  oeeasionaUy^  or  assists  in  eul^ 
tivating  their  fields  and  forming  their  canoes ;  in  others^ 
he  offers  presents  of  sueh  things  as  are  deemed  most  val- 
uable on  aceoant  of  their  usefulness  or  rarity."*^  In  ro> 
turn  for  these^  he  receives  his  wife ;  and  this  ckeum- 
istance,  added  to  the  low  testimatfon  of  women  among  sa« 
Ta^esy  leads  him  to  consider  her  as  a  female  servant 
Vhom  he  has  purchased^  and  whom  he  has  a  title  totreat 
as  an  inforioar.  In  all  napolished  nationSy  it  is  t^ne^  the 
functions  in  domestic  economy,  whieh  fall  naturally  to 
the  share  of  women^  are  so  many^  that  they  ai^e  sub- 
jected to  hard  labour,  and  must  bear  more  than  theii^ 
full  portion  of  the  common  burden.  But  in  Ameri- 
ca their  condition  is  so  peculiarly  grievous,  and  theii^ 
depression  so  complete^  that  servitude  is  a  nunc  too 
mild  to  describe  their  wretched  state.  A  wife,  among 
most  tribes^  is  no  bettct-  than  a  beast  of  burden,  d^tin- 
ed  to  ev€^y  office  of  labour  and  &tigne.  While  the  men 
loiter  out  the  day  in  sloth,  or  spend  it  in  amusement, 
the  women  are  condemned  to  incessant  toil*  Tasks  a|*e 
imposed  upon  them  without  pity,  and  services  are  receiv- 
ed witibout  complacence  or  gratitudcj  Every  circum- 
stance reminds  women  of  this  mortifying  inferiority. 
They  must  approach  their  lords  with  reverence  |  they 
must  regard  them  as  more  exalted  beings,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  eat  in  their  ppe»ence4  There  are  districts 
in  America  where  this  dominion  is  so  grievous,  and  so 
sensibly  felt,  that  some  women,  in  a  wild  emotion  of  ma- 

*  Lafitau  Moeurs,  etc.  i.  560,  etc.    Charlev.  iii.  285,  etc.  Her* 
irera,  dec.  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.    Burnout,  ii.  156. 
'    t  Tertre,  ii.  382.    Borde  Relat.  dcs  Moeuts  des  Caraibes,  p. 
21.     Biet.  357.    Condamine,  p.  110.    Fermin.  i.  79. 

t  Gumilla,  i.  153.    Barrere,  164.    Labat  V07.  U*  78,    Chan* 
valon,  5 1 .     Tertre,  ii.  300. 
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ternal  tenderttesB,  have  destroyed  dieir  female  eb^lilreii 
'  ia  their,  iafaney^  in  order  to  deliver  them  from  ihaiX  in- 
tolerable bondage  to  whieh  they  knew  they  were  .doom- 
ed."^  Thus  the  first  institution  of  social  life  is  pervert* 
ed*  That  state  of  domestic  union  towards  wl^ch  naUuce 
leads  the  human  species,  in  order  to  soften  ihe  heart  to 
gentleness  and  humanity,  is  rendered  so  unequal^  &&  to 
establish  a  cruel  distinction  between  the  sex^es,  which 
forms  the  one  to  be  harsK  and  unfeeling,  and  hunibles 
the  other  to  servility  and  subjection. 

$III.  It  is  owing^  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  this 
state  of  .depression,  that  women  in  rude  nations  are  far 
from  being  prolific*!  The  vigour  of  their  constitution 
is  exhausted  by  excessive  fatigue,  and  the  wants  and  dis- 
tresses of  savage  life  are  so  numerous,  as  to  force  them 
to  take  various  preciautions  in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid 
an  increase  of  their  progeny*  ^  Among  wandering  tribes* 
or  such  as  depend  chiefly  upon  hunting  for  subsistence^ 
the  mother  cannot  attempt  to  rear  a  second  child,  until 
the  fiiTst  has  attained  such  a  degree  of  vigour  as  to  be 
in  some  measure  independent  of  her  care.  From  this 
motive  it  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  American  wo- 
men to  suckle  their  children  during  several  years  ;^  and 
as  they  seldom  marry  early,  the  period  of  their  fertili- 
ty is  over,  before  they  can  finish  the  long  but  necessary 
attendaace  upon  two  or  three  children.  $  Among  some 
of  the  least  polished  tribes,  whose  industry  andforesi^t 
''do  not  extend  so  far  as  to  make  any  regular  provision 
for  their  own  subsistence,  it  is  a  maxim  not  to  burden 
themselves  with  rearing  more  than  two  children  j5[  and 
W  such  numerous  families,  as  are  frequent^n  civilised 

•  Gumillft,  ii.  233,  258.    Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 

t  Lafitau,  i.  590.     Charlevoix,  ill.  304. 

i  Herrcpa,  dec.  6.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 

5  Charley,  iii.  303.  Dumont  Mem.  sur  Louisiana,  ii.  270. 
Deny's  Hist.  Natu^^.  de  I'Amerique,  etc.  ii.  365.  Charlev^  Hist 
de  Parag.  ii.  422. 

t  Techo's  Accbunt  of  Paraguay,  etc.  Church  Collect,  vi,  lOS. 
Lett  Edif.  24.  200.    Lozano  Descr.  92. 


soeietiesy  are  tb  be  foiud  among  men  in  tbe  savage 
state*^  Wbeh  twins  are  born,  one  of  them  eommonlj 
is  abandoned  because  the  mothel*  is  not  eqnal  to  the  task 
of  rearing  beth.f  "When  a  mother  dies  while  she  is 
nursing  a  ehild^  all  hope  of  preserring  its  life  fails^  and 
it  is  buried' together  with  her  in  the  same  grave4  -^^ 
the  parents  are  frequently  exposed  to  want  by  their  own 
improYident  indolenee,  the  diffleuhy  of  sustaining  dieir 
ehildren  becomes  so  greats  that  it  is  no^  uneommon  to 
abandon  or  destroy  them.$  l%us  their  experience  of 
tbe  difficulty  of  training  up  an  infant^  to  maturity, 
amidst  the  hardships  of  sayagt  life,  often  stifles  the 
voice  of  nature  among  the  Americans,  and  suppresses 
the  strong  emotions  of  p$a*etital  tenderness* 

$  liIV.  But,  •  though  necessity  compels  the  inhabitants 
of  America  thus  to  set  bounds  to  theinerease  of  tl^ir  £un« 
ities,  Ibey  are  not  deficient  in  afiection  and  attaehment 
to  their  offspring.  They  feel  the  power  of  this  Instinct 
in  its  full  force,  and  as*  long  as  their  progeny  continue 
feeble  and  helpless^  no  people  exceed  them  in  tender* 
ness  and  care.^f  But  in  rudq  nations,  the  dependence  of 
children  upon  their  parents  is  of  shorter  continuance 
than  in  polished  societies.  When  men  must  be  trained 
to  the  various  functions  of  civil  life  by  previous  discip- 
line and  education,  when  the  knowl^ge  of  abstruse  sci- 
^ees  must  be  taught,  and  dexterity  in  intricate  arts 
mtist  be  acquired  before  a  young  man  is  prepared  to  be- 
gin his  career  of  action,  the  attentive  ffeeiings  of  a  pa- 
rent are  not  confined  to  the  years  of  infiEmcy  but  extend 
to  vfhvA  is  more  remote,  the  establishment  of  his  child 
&  the  world.  £ven  then,  his  soUeitude  does  not  termin- 
ate. '  Bis  protection  may  still  be  requisite,  and  his  wis- 
dom and  experience  still  prove  useM  guides*     Thus  a 

♦  Maccleur's  Journal}  63. 
t  Lettr.  Edif.  x.  200.    See  Note  LIII. 
iCharlev.  iii.  368.  Lett-  Edif.  x.  200.     P.  Melch.  Hernan- 
4pz  Memor.  de  Chcrimii.    Colbert.  Collect  Orig*  Pap.  L 
5  Venega's  Hist,  of  Califom.  t  82. 
1  Gumilta,  LiU>    Biet.  390. 
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p^rpdaarat  eenneetien  is  formed;  parental  teaderaew  !« 
exereUedji  and  filial  respeet  retuiviedi  throughout  the 
whole  eourse  of  life.  But  in  the  simplieity  of  the  sa- 
T^ge  state,  the  affection  of  {narents  Uhe  the  instinetiYe 
fondness  of  animals,  eeases  lahxiost  entirely  as  soon  aa 
their  offspring  attain  maturity^  little  instrnctioa  fits 
them  for  that  sripde  of  life  to  which  they  sa*e  destined. 
The  pai*eots,  as  if  their  duty  were  accomplished,  whu 
they  have  conducted  their  children  through  the  helplest 
years  of  infancyi^  leave  them  afterwards  at  entire  liberty^ 
Even  in  their  tender  age,  they  seldom  advise. or  admon- 
ish, they  never  chide  or  chastise  them.  They  suffer 
them  to  be  absolute  masters  of  their  own  aetions.*  In 
an  American  but,  a  father,  a  mother,  and  their  posteri* 
ty>  live  together  like  persons  assembled  by  aoeident, 
^vithout  seeming  to  feel  the  obligation  of  the  duties  ma-, 
tually  arising  from  thisconnexion.f  As  filial  love  is  not 
cherished  hy  the  continuance  of  attention  or  good  offiees, 
the  recollection  of  benefits  received  in  early  infSaney  i§ 
too  faint  to  exeite  it.  Conseious>  of  their  own  liberty^ 
and  impatient  of  restraint,  the  yt^uth  of  Amerim  are 
aecustomed  to  aet  as  if  they  were  totally  independent 
Their  parents  are  not  objects  of  greater  regard  than 
other  persons*  They  treat  them  always  with  negleet, 
and  often  with  such  harshness  and  insolence^  as  to  fiU 
those  who  have  been  witpesses  of  their  <^onduet  with 
horror.:t  Th«8  the  ideas  whieh  seem  to  be  mUiural  to 
man  in  hh  savage  state,  as  they  result  necessarily  from 
hie  eireumstanoes  and  condition  in  that  period  of  his  pro- 
ves, aflfeet  the  two  ei^tal  relations  in  domestic  life, 
^ey  render  the  un|on  between  husband  and  wife  une^ 

•  Chariev.  iii.  272.  Biet.  390.  Gumilla,  i.  212.  Lafitau,  i. 
602.  Creuxii  Hist.  Canad  p.  71.  Fernandez,  Relac.  Hist  dc 
los  Chequit  33< 

t  Cbarlev.  Hist  N.  Fr.  iii.  273.  , 

I  Gumilla,  i.  2 12,  Tertre,  ii.  376.  Chariev.  Hist,  de  N.  France, 
ilf.  309,  Chariev.  Hist  dc  Parag.  i.  1 15!  Lozano,  Descript  del 
Gran  Ohaco,  p.  68,  100,  ^01.  Fcrnand.  Relac  Histor.  de  los 
Chequit  426^ 
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quIU    They  BbiffteB  the  duration,  and  weaken  iifo  feroe 
of  the  eonnexion  between  parents  and  children. 

$  IiV.  4*  From  the  domestic  state  of  the  Amerieansy 
the  transition  to  the  consideration  of  their  ciril  goTem- 
ment  and  poUtical  institutioni  is  natural*  In  cTery  in- 
quiry eoneeming  the  operations  of  men  when  united  to* 
gether  in  society,  the  first  object  of  attention  should  be 
their  mode  of  subsistence.  Accordingly  as  that  Yaries^ 
their  laws  and  policy  must  be  different*  The  institution 
suited  to  the  ideas  and  exigencies  of  tribes#  which  sub- 
liat  chiefly  by  fishing  or  hunting,  and  which  have  as  yet 
acquired  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  any  species  of 
property,  will  be  mu($h  more  simple  than  those  which 
must  take  place  when  the  earth  is  cultiyated  witb- regu- 
lar industry,  and  a  right  of  property  not  only  in  its  pro- 
ductaoQs,  but  in  the  soil  itself,  is  completely  ascertained, 

$  LYI,  All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  review, 
belong  to  the  former  class*  ^  But  though  they  may  all  be 
comprehended  under  the  general  denomination  of  sa- 
vage,  the  advances  which  they  had  ^ade  in  the  art  of 
procnrtng  to  themselves  a  certain  and  [dentif ul  subsia- 
tenee,  were  very  unequal.  On  the  extensive  ^ains  of 
South  America,  man  appears  in  one  of  the  rudest  states 
in  whieh  he  has  been  tribserved,  or,  perhaps,  can  exist. 
Several  tribes  depend  entirely  upon  the  bounty  of  nature 
i^r  subsistence.  They  discover  no  solicitude,  they  em* 
^y  liCtle  foresight,  they  scarcely  exert  any  industry,  to 
secure  what  is  necessary  for  tiieir  support.  The  Topoy- 
€rs  of  Brasil,  the  Guaseero»  of  Tierra  Firme,  the  Cai^ 
gua^f  the  MoxoBy  and  several  other  people  of  Paraguay, 
are  unacquainted  with  every  species  of  cuUivutlon.  They 
neither  sow  nor  plant.  Even  the  culture  of  the  manioc,  , 
of  which  cassada  bread  is  made,  is  an  art  too  intricate 
for  their  ingenuity,  or  too  fatiguing  to  their  indolencci 
The  roots  which  the  earth  produces  spontaneously,  the 
fruits,  the  hemes,  and  the  seeds,  which  they  gather  in 
the  woods,  togetiier  with  lizards  and  other  rcptilei^ 
which  multiply  amazingly  with  the  heat  of  the  ciimate  in 
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a  fat  soil,  moistened  by  frequent  "rains,  tnpply  them  witk 
food  daring  some  part  of  the  year**  At  other  times 
they  subsist  by  fishing;  and  nature  seems,  to  have  in- 
dulged the  laziness  of  the  South  American  tribes  by  the 
liberality  with  which  she  ministers,  in  this  way,  tolheir 
wants.  The  vast  rivers  of  that  region  in  America  abound 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  the  roost  delicate  fish*  The 
lakes  and  marshes  formed  by  the  annual  overflowing  of 
the  waters,  are  filled  with  all  the  diflerent  species,  wher« 
they  remain  shut  up,  as  in  natural  reservoirs,  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants.  They  swarm  in  such  shoals, 
that  in  some  places  they  are  eatched  without  art  or  in- 
dtistry.f  In  others,  the  natives  have  diseovereda  meth* 
od  of  infecting  the  water  with  the  juice  «f  certain  plants 
by  which  the  fish  are  so  intoxicated,  that  they  float  on 
the  surface,  and  are  taken  with  the  hand4  Some  tribes 
have  ingenuity  enough  to  preserve  them  without  salt,  by 
drying'  or  smoking  them  upon  hurdles  over  a  slow  fire.$ 
The  prolific  quality  of  the  rivers  in  South  America  in- 
duces many  of  the  natives  to  resort  to  their  banks,  and 
to  depend  almost  entirely  for  nourishment  on  what  tiieir 
waters  supply  with  such  profusion.^  In  this  part  of  the 
globe^  hunting  seems  not  to  have  been  tibe  first  employ- 
ment of  men,  or  the  first  effort  of  their  invention  and  la^ 
hour  to  obtain  food.  They  were  fishers  before  they  be- 
came  hunters  ;  and  as  the  occupations  of  the  former  do 
not  call  for  equal  exertions  of  activity  or  talents,  with 
those  of  the  latter,  people  in  that  state  appear  to  possess 
neither  the  same  degree  of  enterprise  nor  of  ingenuity. 

♦Nieuhoff.  Hist,  of  Brasil.  Church.  ColL  ii.  134.  Simon, 
Conquista  de  Tierra  Firme,  p.  166.  Techo^  Accoupt  of  Para- 
gua,  etc.  Church,  vi.  78.  Lettr.  Edif.  23,  384,  To,  190.  Lo- 
zano,  Descrip.  del  GranChaco.  p.  81.  Ribas,  Histor.  de  los 
TriiAnfos,  etc  p.  7.  , 

t  See  Note  LIV. 

t  See  Note  LV. 
'   SCondam.  159.     Gumilla,  ii.  37.      Lettr.  Edif.   14.   199,  23, 
3^8i    Acugna,  Relat  de  la  Riv.  des  Amaz;  138. 

%  Barrere,  Relat  de  Fr.  Equin.  p.  1 56, 
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The  petty  nations^  adjacent  to  the  Maragnou  and  Orino- 
€0).  are  mamfestty  the  most  inactive  and  lea^t  intelligent 
ef  all  the  Amerieanst 

$LTIL  9fone  hmt  tribe»  contiguous  to  great  rivers  ea^ 
sustain  themselves  in  this  manner,  Tiie  greater  part  of 
the  American  nations,,  dispersed  over  the  forests  ivith 
virliieh  their  country  is  covered,  do  not  procure  subsis- 
lenee  with  the  same  facility.  For  although  these  forests, 
eq^cially  in  the  southern  continent  of  America,  are 
stored  plentifully  with  game^f  considerable  efforts  of  ac- 
tivity and  ingenuity  are  requisite  in  pursuit  of  it«  Ne- 
oe«sity  incited  the  natives  to  the  one,  and  taught  them 
the  others  Hunting  became  their  prineipal  occupation  f 
aad  as  it  called  forth  strenuous  exeHions  of  courage,  9i 
force,  and  of  inventioB,  it  was  deemed  no  less  hoaoura- 
ble  than  necessary.  This  occupation  was  peculiar  to  the 
men.  They  were  trained  to  it  from  their  earliest  youth. 
A  bold  and  dexterous  hunter  ranked  next  in  fame  to  th« 
distinguished  warrior,  and  an  alliance  with  the  ^formel^ 
is  often  eourted  in  preference  to  one  with  the  latter.f 
Hardly  any  device,  which  ihe  ingenuity  of  man  has  dis- 
covered ff>r  Insnaring  or  destroying  wild  animals,  was  un- 
known to  the  Americans*  While  engaged  in  this  favour^ 
ite  exercise,  they  shake  off  the  indolence  peculiar  to 
their  naturie,  the  latent  powers  and  vigour  of  the|r  minds 
are  roused,  and  they  become  active,  persevering,  and  in- 
de&t%able.  Their  sagacity  in  finding  their  prey,  and 
their  address  in  killing  it,  are  equal.  Their  reason  and 
their  senses  being  constantly  direeted  towards  thi»«  one 
object,  the  fi>rmer  displays  such  fertility  of  inventiim, 
and  the  latter  acquire  such  a  degree  of  acuteness,  as  ap- 
pear almost  incredible.  They  discern  the  footsteps  of  a 
wil4  beast,  which  escape  every  other  eye,  and  can  fol- 
low them  with  certainty  through  the  pathless  forest.  If 
they  attaek  their  game  openly,  their  arrow  seldom  errs 

•  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  p.  32V    GumiHa,  ii.  4,  etc.      Acugna,  i 
136. 
t  Charlev.  Historie  de  la  N.  Fhmce,  iii.  H  5. 
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from  the  miurk  ;^  if  they  endeayour  to  oireanrrent  it  fcy 
^U  it  ii  almost  impossible  to  avoid  their  toils.  AmiNig 
several  tribes^  their  young  men  were  not  permitted  to 
marry^  until  they  had  given  such  proofs  of  their  skill  itt 
hunting  as  put  it  -beyond  doubt  that  they  were  oapaUo  et 
providing  for  a  family.  Their  ingenuity,  always  on  &e 
stretchy  and  sharpened  by  emulation^  as  well  as  Boeet* 
sityy  has  struck  out  many  inventions,  whieh  greatly  fin^- 
cilitate  success  in  the  chase.  The  most  singular  ef  ttete 
is  the  discovery  of  a  poison  in  which  they  dip  thoar^ 
rows  employed  in  hunting.  The  slightest  wound  witk 
those  envenomed  shafts  is  mortal*  If  they  only  pier^ 
the  skiBt  the  Mood  fixes  and  congeals  in  a  momentf  and 
the  strongest  animal  fidls  motionless  to  the  ground.  Nor 
does  this  p(»son»  notwithstanding  its  violence  aod  sdMe- 
ty,  infect  the  flesh  of  the  animal  which  it  kills.  Thai 
may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety,  and  retains  its  native 
relish  and  qualities.  All  the  nations  situated  upon  tho 
banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco  are  acquainted  widi 
this  composition,  the  chief  ingredient  in  whieh,  is  the 
juice  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  etirat*«,  a  qiieoie»<tf 
withct  In  other  parts  of  America,  they  employ  the 
juice  of  the  manchenille  for  the  same  purpose,  and*  it 
operates  with  no  less  fatal  activity.  To  people  posocssi 
ed  of  those  secrets,  the  bow  is  a  more  destructive  wea* 
pon  than  the  musket,  and  in  their  skilful  hands,  does 
great  execution  among  the  birds  and  beasts  whieh  abound 
in  the  forests  of  America^ 

§  LTIII.  But  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  asaa 
to  a  state  more  advanced.  The  chase,  even  where  prey 
is  abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hunter  much  ini« 
proved,  affords  but  an  uncertain  maintenance,  mod  wi 
some  seasons  it  must  be  suspended  altogether^  If  a  sa* 
vage  trusts  to  his  bow  alone  for  food,  he  and  his  family 

♦  Biet  Voy.  de  France  Equm.  357.  Davies'  Discov.  of  the 
River  of  Amaz.    Purchas.  iv.  p.  1287. 

t  Gumilla,  ii.  1,  etc.  Condam.  208.  Recherch.  Philos.  ii  d39^ 
Bancroft's  Nat  Hist  of  Guiana,  281,  etc         - 
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wlO  be  often  tedueed  to  exti^me  distress.*    Hai^dly  vtny 
i^gieti  of  tli^  earth  furnishes  man  spontaneously  v^ith 
what  his  iirants  require.    In  the  niihl^st  climates^  and 
most  fei^tile  soUky  his  own  iadtistry  and  foresight  must 
bfe  exerted^  in  some  degree,  to  seen^e  a  regular  supply 
of  food.    Their  exi>erien<ie  of  this  surmounts  the  ahfaor- 
j^nee  oT  lahour  natural  to  savage  nations, .  and  eothpels 
them  to  have  recourse  to  ^Itnre,  as  subsidiary  to  hunt- 
ing. In  pardeular  situations,  some  small  ti*ibes  may  sub« 
sist  hy  filing,   independent  of  any  productlim  of  th© 
earth,  raised  by  their  own  industry.     But  thf^nghbut 
all  America,  we  seartely  Ineet  with  any  nation  of  hunt- 
ei*S9  whieb  does  not^raetice  some  species  of  culliyatf on.  ' 
^LIX.  The  agriculture  of  the  Americans^  however^ 
h  neither  isxtetisiVe  nor  laborious.    As  gaitiodnd  fish  at*er  ' 
t^fr  prineipal  food,  till  they  aim  at  by  cuttivalion,  is  to 
supply  any  occasional  defect  of  these.    In  th^  ^  southerft 
eontinent  of  America,  the  natives  confined  their  indus- 
try to  rearing  a  few  plants,  which,  in  a  rich  soil  and 
warm  climate,  Irere  easily  trained  to  ms^nrity.     The 
ehief  of  these  is  Mtd%ti  well  known  in  Europe  by  thcf 
name  of  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat,  a  grain  extremely 
proliftc^  of  simple  culture,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  aad 
idbrding  a  strong  hearty  nourishment.     The  second  is  ' 
the  Mamot\  which  grows  to  th^  size  of  a  large  sfarub> 
or^mall  tree,  and  produces  roots  somewhat  resembKng 
parsnips.    After  carefully  ^queeaSng  out  the  juiocf,  these 
roots  are  grated  down  to  a  fine  po^er,  and  formed  ia* 
to  thin  eakes,  called  Ctot^ada  bread,  ^hieh  though  in- 
%W  to  the  taste,  proves  no  contemptible  food.f   As  the 
jttSee  ef  this  manioc  is  a  deadly  poison,   some  authors 
hiive  celebrate*  the  ^ngemiity  of  the  Americans,  in  con- 
verting a  noxious  plarit  into  wboiesom^  nourishment; 
lUt  it  should  rather  be  considered  as^  one  of  the  desper^ 

^  See  Note  LVI. 

t  Sloane  Hist,  of  Jam.  Introd.  p.  18.     Lsbat,i.  594.      Acoa^ 
ta  Hist.  Ind.  Occid.  Natui;  lib.  iv.  c.  17.    Iflloa,  i.  62.    AuMet. 
Mem.  8ur  le  M^^oc.  l£st-  des  Pkmte^i^toai.  iL  p.  65,  etc. 
TOI».  I.  39 
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ate  expedients  for  procuring  subsistence,  to  vrldeb  ut-' 
ces3ity  reduees  rude  nations ;  or^  perhaps,  men  were  led 
to  the  nse  of  it  by  a  progress,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
marvelous.  One  species  of  manioe  is  altogether  free  of 
any  poisonous  quality,  and  may  be  eaten  without  any 
preparation  but  that  of  roasting  it  in  the  embers.  This, 
it  is  probable,  was  first  used  by  the  Americans  as  food; 
and  necessity  having  gradually  taught  them  the  art  of 
separating  its  pernicious  juice  from  the  other  specie^ 
they  have  by  experience  found  it  to  be  more  prolific  as 
Well  aS  more  nourishing,'^  The  third  is  the  PUndain, 
which,  though  it  rises  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  b  of  sUdi 
quick  growth,  that  in  less  than  a  year  i(  rewards  the  ib- 
dnstry  of  the  cultivator  with  J  ts  fruit.  This-,  Mrhen  roast- 
ed,, supplies  the  place  of  bread,  and  is  both  pakitaUe 
and  pourishing.f  The  fourth  is  the  potatoes  whose  eid- 
ture  and  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  db- 
seription«  ,  The  fifth  isptmeiito,  a  small  tree^  yieldtng  a 
strong  aromatiis  spice.  Tlie  Americans,  who,  like  othtf 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  delight  in  whatever  is  hot 
and  of  poignant  flavour,  deem  this  seasoning  a  neeessa- 
ry  of  life,  and  mingle  it  copiously  with  eveiy  kihd.  of 
focid  they  take,:]: 

Such  are  the  various  productions,  whit^ih  were  the  chief 
pbject  of  culture  among  the  hunting  tribes  on  the  eonti* 
nent  of  America;  and  with  a  moderate  exertion  of  jae* 
tive  and  provident  industry,  these  might  have  yielded  a 
full  supply  to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  people.  But  meat 
accustomed  to  the  free  and  vagrant  life  of  hunters,'  are 
incapable  of  regular  application  to  labour,  and  consider 
agriculture  as  a  secondary  and  inferiour  occupation.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  provision  for  subsistence,  arising  f  root 
cultivation,  was  so  limited  and  scanty,  among^  the  Amer- 
icans, that,  iqion  a^y  accidental  failure  of  their  otnal 

*  Martyr,  Decad.  301.    Labat  i.  411.    GumiQa,  ui.  192.  M&« 
chUcha  Milio*  Indiana,  164,     See  Note  LVII. 
t  See  Note  LVIII. 
t  GumUla,  iii.  iri.    Acpsta^ lib.  iv^  c  30. 
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stteeets  in  hanting,  thoy  were  eften  reduced  to  extreme 
diitress* 

In  the  islands,  the  ;aiode  of  subsisting  was  eonsidera* 
hfy  different.    None  of  the  lai^  animals  which  abound 
Wk  the  eontinent  were  known  there.    Only  four  species 
of  quadrupeds*  besides  a  kind  of  small  dumb  dog,  ex-* 
istcd  id  the  islands,  the  biggest  of  which  did  not  exceed 
the  size  of  a  rabbit**     To  hunt  such  diminutiTe  prey^ 
was  an  occupation  which  required  no  eflbrt  either  of  ac* 
tivity  OP  courage.     The  chief  employment  of  a  hunt- 
er in  the  isles  was  to  kill  birds,  which  on  the  eontineut 
are  deemed  ignoble  game,  and  left  chiefly  to  the  pursuit 
of  boy6.f    This  want  of  animals  as  well  as  their  pecu- 
liar situation,  led  the  islanders  to  depend  principally  up- 
on fishing  for  their  subsistence.^    Their  rirers,  and  ihm 
sea  wHh  which  they  are  surrounded,  supplied  them  with 
this  species  of  food.    At  some  particular  seasons,  turtle^ 
,4nrab99  and  other  shell-fish,  abounded  in  such  numbers, 
that  the  natives  could  support  themselte^  with  a  faeility 
in  which  their  indolence  delighted.^     At  other  times, 
they  ate  lizards,  and  yarious  reptiles  of  odious  forms.^T 
To.  fishing,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  added  some  de« 
gree  of  agriculture.    Maize,ll  manioc,  and  other  [daiits» 
were  eutti?ated  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  continent. 
But  ail  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  together  with  what 
their  soil  and  climate  produced  spontaneously,  afiiffiNkd 
them  but  a  scanty  maintenance.    Though  their  xlemands 
for  food  were  very  sparing,  they  hardly  raised  what  was 
sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.   If  a  few  Spaniards 
settled  in  any  district,  such  a  small  additioii  of  supernu- 
merary months  soon  exhausted  their  scanty  stores,  and 
brought  on  a  famine. 

•  Oviedo,  fib.  xii.  in  proem. 

t  Ribas  Hist  de  los  Triumph,  p.  13.      De  k  Potherie^  ii.  3^. 
iii.  20. 
I  Ovicdo,  H>.  xiii.  c.  1.    Gomara,  Hist.  Qener.  c.  ^8., 
S  Gomara,  Hist.  Gener*  c.  9.    Labat,  ii.  221,  etc. 
H  Oyiedo,  lib.  xiii.  c  3. 
liSeeNoteUX. 


$LXv  Two  eifeimstftaeeji,  ^jubioii  io  a^  l^e  »vm^ 
nations  of  Ameriea^  coneurred  with  those  ivhil;^^  I  h9>ve 
already  mentiotiedy  not  only  in  poBdering  their  iigriieul- 
ture  ituperfeeif  but  in  cireum&cribing  their  p^wor  in  ^ 
their  operation^.  They,  had  no  tame  ammftlsf  andihey 
Vf^re  tmnoquaifited  with  the  nseful  metals^ 

$  LXI.  Id  other  p^irta  of  the  globe^  maii«  in  hi^  riido&t 
state^  ^^pears  s»  lord  of  the  creation^  giving  law  to  vil- 
rious  tribes  of  animals,  whieh  he  ha»  tamed  andfreduieed 
to  subjection^    The  Tartar  follows  bis  prey  on  the  hoi^o 
vMoh  he  has  reared;  or  tends  his  numerous  hierds, 
which  fomifth  him  both  with  food  and  clothing :  the  Ar^^ 
has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  ^nd  avails  himself  of  its 
persevering  strength :    t!ie  Laplander  has  foi^med  tho 
rein-deer  to  be  subservient  to  his  will ;   wA  even  the 
people  of  Kamchatka  have  trained  thek*  dogs  to  labour. 
This  command  over  the  ioferiour  creatures  is  one  of  the 
noblest  pi^erogaUr^^s  of  maui  and  among  the  greatest  o& 
torts  of  hid  wisdom  and  power.    Without  thi^   his  do* 
minion  is  incomplete*     He  is  a  monarch,  who  ha»  no 
subjects ;  a  master,  without  servants,  and  must  perform 
every  <4)eration  by  the  strength  of  bis  own  arni»     Such 
was  the  condition  of  all  tlie  rude   nations  in  Ameriea* 
Their  reason  was^  so  little  improved,  or  their  union  so 
ineomplete^  that  they  seem  not  to  have  been  con&eiout 
of  their  tiature,  and  suffered  all  the  animal  ereation  to 
retain  its  liberty,  without  establishing  their  own  anthw- 
ity  over  any  one  species.    Most  of  the  animals,  indeed, 
which  have  been  rendered  domestic  in  our  contineni,  do 
not  eidst  in  the  New  World ;  but  those  peculiar  ^ it  ar« 
neither  so  fierce,  nor  so  formidable,  as  to  have  exempt- 
ed them  from  servitude.    There  are  some  animals  off  tihe 
same  species  in  both  continents.      But  the  rein.deer^ 
which  has  been  tamed  and  broken  to  the  yoke  in  the 
one  hemisphere,  runs  Mild  in  the  other.     The  bison  of 
America  is  manifestly  of  the  same  ^lecies  with  the  hom- 
ed cattle  of  the  other  hemisphere.^     The  latter,  even 
•  Buffon,  Ardc.  JBison. 


anraig  ilie  inide^t  iiatiM$  jp  Qtir  Motlseirt^  h^ve  bera 
]^eodeI^  domestic ;  aiid»  in  ^<Ni9equeiice  of  hi$  domia- 
ion  liver  tliewy  tmu  ean  aeeomj^Bh  worii^s  ofJabeur 
with  gireatfH*  faeiUtj^  and  bfts  made  a  great  addition  to 
IjAn  m.e$m^f  subsistenee,  Tke  iiilialdtafits  of  m9»y  re- 
gions of  tlie  New  Worlds  vliere  the  bisoa  alKMinds,  Hoight 
hmve  deriTed  the  same  advantage  from  it*  It  is  not  of 
fi  oftture  sio  iadocile,  but  that  it  might  have  l^eta  trained 
to  be  as  sobservieat  to  mai^  as  oar  eattle.^  But  a  sa- 
fiage^  ia  that  uneultivated  state  whereio  the  Amerieaiis 
were  djise^vered^  is  the  eoemy  of  the  other  animals  not 
their  su|>erior*  He  wastes  and  destrajTB^  but  knows  not 
how  to  multiply  or  to  goyern  them^f 

Title,  perhaps,  is  the  most  notable  distiaotion  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Anoient  ^nd  New  Worlds,  acid 
a  high  pre-emiaenee  of  oiTiUzed  men  above. sueh ma  con- 
tifftte  rude.    The  greatest  operations  oX  man  in  ehang- 
ing  and  improving  the  faee  of  nature^  as  well  a%  his 
most  eonsiderable  efforts  in  eultivatiog  the  earth  are  aor 
complished  bj  means  of  th^^  aid  whieh  he  receives  from 
the  animals  whom,  he  has  tamed  and  em^oys  in  labour. 
a  U  by  their  strength  that  he  subdues  the  stuhharn  soil^ 
and  converts  the  desert  or  marsh  into  a  fruitful  &ehL  But 
mam  in  his  eiviliaed  state,  is  so  aecustomed  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  domestic  animals,  that  he  seldom  reflects  up** 
on  th«  vast  benefits  which  he  derives  from  it.     If  ln^ 
wei^  to  suppose  him,  even .  when  most  improved  to  be 
deprived  of  their  useful  ministry,  his  empire  over  m^ 
ture  must  in  some  measure  cease,  and  he  would  remain 
a  feeble  animal,  at  a  loss  haw  to  subsist,  and  incapable 
f>f  attempting  such  arduous  undertakings  as  their  assist- 
ance enables  him  to  execute  with  ease, 

$  IiXlI^^  It  9s  a  doubtful  point,  i^bether  the  domittion 
of  man  over,  the  animal  creation^  or  his  acquiring  the 
use  of  metaj^s,  has  contributed  most^  to  extend  his  pow- 

t  Nouv.  Decouverte  par  Hennepin,  p.  192.    Kalm,  i.  207. 
t  Buffon  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  85.    Hi§t.  Philos.  et  Polit.  des  Eta- 
l^ssem*  des  Europ.  42kns  les  deux  Indes,  yi  ^$4* 
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er.  ^  Th6  era  of  tUi  in^ortaiit  ^diseonry  is  nnknawB^ 
and  in  our  hemisphere  very  remote.    It  is  only  by  tradi* 
tiouf  or  by  digging  up  some  rude  instruments  of  pur 
forefathers,  that  \fe  learn  that  mankind  were  origiflal]5r 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals>  an^  endearonred 
to  su^ly  the  want  of  them  by  employing  "flints,   shells^ 
bones»  and  other  hard  suhstanees,  for  the  same  purpo- 
ses which  metals  seree  among  polished  nations*    Nature 
completes  the  formation  of  some  metals,     Gold^  ailver^ 
and  copper,  are  found  in  their  perfect  state  in  the  cldfta 
of  roeks,  in  the  sides  of  mountainsi  or  in  the  channels  of 
rirers.    These  were  aecordingly  the  first  metals  knowii» 
and  first  applied  to  use.    But  iron,  the  most  serviceable 
of  all,  and  to  which  man  is  most  indebted,  is  neyer  dis- 
covered  in  its  perfect  form  $  its  gross  and  stubborn  ore 
must  feel  twice  the  force  of  fire,   and  go  through  two 
laborious  processes,  before  it  becomes  fit  for  use«    Msok 
was  long  aequ^nted  with  the  other  metals^  before  he- 
acquired  the  art  of  fabricating  iron,  or  attained  such  iu" 
genuity  as  to  perfect  an  invention,  to  which  he  is  indebt- 
ed for  those  instruments    wherewith  he    subdues   die 
earth,  and  command  all  its  inhabitants.     But  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  inferiority  of  the 
Americans  was  conspicuous.     All  the  savage  tribes, 
scattered  over  the  continent  and  islwds,   were  totally 
unacquainted  withthe  metals  which  their  soil  produces 
in  great  abundance,  if  we  except  some  trifling  quanti^ 
of  gold,  which  they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that  de- 
scended from  their  mountains,  and  formed  into  imia^ 
ments.    Their  devices  to  supjdy  this  want  of  the  ser- 
viceable metals,   were  extremely  rude  and  awkward. 
The  most  simple  operation  was  to  them  an  undertaking 
of  immense  difficulty  and  labour.    To  fell  a  tree  with 
no  other  instruments  than  hatchets  of  stone,  was  em^ 
ploymcnt  for  a  month.*    To  form  a  eanoe  into  shape^ 
and  to  hoUow  it,  consumed  years ;  and  it  frequently  be- 

♦Gumilla,iii.  IS^d.     . 
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Kan  to  rot  Ibefore  ihey  were  able  to  finish  it^  Their" 
operations  in  agriculture  irere  equidly  slow  and  defec« 
tire.  In  a  country  corered '  with  woods  of  the  hardest 
timber^  the  clearing  of  a  stnall  field  destined  for  cul- 
ture required  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  and  was  a 
irork  of  much  time  and  great  toil.  This  was  the  busi- 
ness cff  the  men,  and  their  indolence  wa:s  satisfied  with 
performing  it  in  a  very  sloTenly  manner.  The  labour  of 
enltiTation  was  Ie£t  to  the  women,  who,  after  digging,  or 
rattier  stirring  the  field,  with  wooden,  mattocks,  and 
stakes  hardeined  in  the  fire,  sowed  or  planted  it;  but 
tkej  were  more  indebted  for  the  increase  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  than  to  their  own  rude  itfdustfy.f 

Agriculture,  eren  when  the  strength  of  man  is  second- 
ed by  that  of  the  animals  which  he  has  subjected  to  the 
yoke,  and  his  power  itugmented  by  the  use  of  the  vari- 
ous instilments  with  which  th^  discorery  of  metals  has 
fbmished  him,  is  still  a  work  of  great  labour ;  and  it  H 
with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  that  he  renders  the  eaith 
fertile.  It  is  not  Wonderfbl,  then,  that  people  destitute 
of  both  these  advantages  shotild  have  made  so  little  pro- 
gress in  cultivation,  that  they  must'be  considered  as  de- 
pending for  subsistence  on  fishing  and  hunting,  rather 
than  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour. 

$  LXHI.  I^rom  this  descripUon  of  the  mode  of  sub- 
sisting among  the  rude  Americati  tribes,  the  form  and 
geniiks  of  their  poUtioal  institutions  may  be  deduced,  and 
we  are  enabled  to  trace  various  circumstances  of  dis- 
tinctton  between  them  and  more  civilized  nations. 

$LXrV.  1.  They  were  divided  into  »mall  independent 
eommiinities.  WbUe  hunting  is  the  chief  source  of  sub- 
sbtence,  a  vast  extent  of  territory  is  requisite  for  sup- 
porting a  small  number  of  people.  In  proportion  a» 
men  multiply  and  unite,  the  wild  animals,  on  which 
tfaeydepend  for  food,  Amioish  or  fly  at  a  greater  dis- 

*  Borde  Rclat.  des  Candbes,  p.  32. 

t  Gumilla,  ilL  166,  etc.  Letti".  £di£  xli  19. 


teace  froA  the  hftstots  oT  their  eriemy.  Thi  ineircii&e  M^ 
a  8dd«ty  io  thii  state  h  limited  by  its  own  nature^  luiA 
the  members  of  ft  must  either  disperse;  like  iht  game 
which  the^  pnrsae,  or  fall  upon  some  better  metbM  nt 
procuring  food,  than  by  hunting.  Beasts  of  prey  are  by 
natore  solitary  and  unsocial^  they  go  not  fiirth  to  the 
ohstse  in  herds,  but  delight  in  thofie  reeesses  of  the  fbr- 
est  where  they  ead  roam  and  destroy  nndistnii&ed.  A 
nation  of  hnftters  resemble  them  both  in  oectipatfon  and 
in  genius.  They  eannot  Ibrm  into  large  Communities,' 
beeause  it  would  be  impossible  to  fli^  subsistenee ;  a&< 
they  must  drive  to  a  dtstanee  every  rital  who  may'  eifk^ 
eroach  on  those  dooiainsy  whieh  they  eomiider  as  flfelr 
own.  This  was  the  st^te  of  Ul  the  Ameriean  tribes^ 
the  numbers  in  eaeh  were  ineon$idej<able>  though  «eat^ 
tcred  over  countries  of  great  estent  5  they  were  fer  re* 
moved  from  one  another,  and  engaged  in  perpetual  lios- 
tifities  oriivalship.'N'  In  America^  the  word  natimi  Is 
not  of  the  swne  import  as  in  other  parits  tif  the  gtsbe.' 
It  is  applied  to  small  doeieties,  not  exeeediug,  perhaps^ 
iw  or  three  hundred  persons,  but  oeenpying  protinc^d 
greater  than  some  kin^oms  in  Europe*  The  coiCBtfy 
of  Guiana,  though  of  larger  extent  than  the  kinglMm 
of  France  and  divided  among  a  great  number  of  nations, 
did  not  contain  above  twenty-five  tlkiusand  inhabitaats.f 
In  the  provinces  which  border  on  the  Orinoco,  one  ma^ 
travel  several  hundred  ndles  in  dillferenC  direustions,  ir&h* 
ont  iinding  a  single  hut,  or  observing  the  footsteps  of  tf 
human  ereature4  In  North  Ameriea,  where  tlie  tl&i 
mate  is  more  rigorous,  and  the  soil  less  fertile,  the  de* 
solation  is  still  greater.  There,  jonmeifs  of  some  han^ 
dred  leagues  have  been  made  through  uninbabitod  plaihs 
and  forests;^    As  long  a^  hunting  oofftinuea  to  W  tfa0 

*  Losanor  Desciip.  del  Gtan  Chacoy  59,  63.  Fernandes,  Be^* 
lac.  Hist  de  los  Chiquit,  162. 

t  Voyages  de  Marchais,  ir.  353. 

i  GumiUa,ii.  101. 

5  M.  Fabry,  quoted  by  Buffon,  iii.  485.  .  L^tau,  il  179.  Bos- 
su,  travels  through  Louisiana,  i.  1 11 .    See  Note  LX. 
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oUef  enaployiiieiit  of  man  to  wbieli  he  trusts  for  subsis* 
traoe^  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  oeoopied  the  esff th.")^ 
§  LiXV.  2.  Nations  which  depend  upon  hunting  are^  in 
a  great  measqre^  stnuig^rs  to  the  idea  of  property.  As 
the  aoiaials  on  which  the  hunter  feeds  are  not  bred  un« 
der  his  inspeetion  nor  nourished  by  his  care»  he  can  claim 
no  right  to  themy  while  they  rqn  wild  in  the  forests* 
Where  game  is  so.  plentiful  that  it  may  be  eatched  with 
little  treublCf  men  neyer  dream  of  appropriating  what  ia 
ef  small  ralue^  or  of  easy  acquisition.  Where  it  is  bo 
rare*  that  the  labour  or  danger  of  the  chase  requires 
the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  or  village,  what  is  killed  is 
a  common  stock,  belonging  equally  to  all,  who,  by  their 
skill  or  their  courage,  bare  contributed  to  the  suecess 
of  the  excursion*  The  forest,  or  hunting-grounds^  are 
deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  which  it  has  a 
titljs  to  exclude  every  rival  nation.  But  no  individual  ar« 
regates  a  right  to  any  district  of  these,  in  preference  to 
his. fellow-citizens.  They  belong  alike  to  all ;  and  thith- 
er, as  to»  a  general  and  undivided  store,  all  repair  in 
quest  of  sustenance.  The  same  principles  by  which  they 
regulate  their  chief  occupation,  extend  to  that  which  is 
subordinate.  Even  agriculture  has  not  introduced  Among 
them  a  oonq^lete  idea  of  property.  As  the  men  hunt^ 
the  women  labour. together^  and  after  they  have  shared 
the  toils  of  the  seed  time,  they  enjoy  the  harvest  in  com* 
nuNKf  Among  some  tribes,  the  increase  of  their  |culti- 
Vated  lands  is  deposited  in  a  ^lublic  granary,  and  divided 
among  them  at  stated ,  times,  according  to  their  wants,^ 
Among  others,  though  they  lay  up  separate  stores,  they 
do  tfot  acquire  such  an  exclusive  right  of  property,  that 
they. can  ei^y  superfluity,  while  those  around  them  suf- 
fer want^    Thus  .the  diatlnclions  arising  from  the  ine« 

•  Sec  N<Ah  LXL 
t  Dr.  Ferguson*8  Essay,  125. 

\  Gumilla,  L  265.    Brickell,  Hist  of  N.  Carol.  327.    See 
Note  LXII. 
$  Dcny's  Hist.  Natur.  il  392, 393. 
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4ttality  of  pbssesiii^iiB  are  mduiowii.  Tcht  tenm  TiA  0m 
poor  enter  not  iiito  tfaeir  language^  and  being  gtt>ieHig^-9 
to  property^  the^  are  nnaeqnainted  #itli  ivitat  is  tbe  great 
olject  of  Iz^i  And  jfiiiity,  as  well  as  Hid  ^ief  martirm 
vrhich  indulged  mankind  to  establish  the  varions  airaoge-i 
ments  of  regular  goTernroent**  ■ 

$  IiXYI.  3.  People  in  this  state  retain  a  high  sense  %t 
equality  and-independenee.    Wherever  the  idea  of  pf^ 
Jierty  is  hot  edtablished>  there  ean  be  no  ilstinetion  anKniK 
men^  but  what  arises  f  rotii  personal  qualities.    These 
^an  be  conspienolis  onty  on  such  oeea^iens  as  eall  thefla 
Ibrth  into  exertion.    In  times  of  danger,  or  in  affaira  ef 
intricacy,  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  1^  are  tonsnifr 
ed,  and  prescribe  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  puv 
sued.    When  a  tribe  of  savages  takes  the  field  agaiiui 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  the  warrior  of  most  ap* 
proved  courage  leads  the  youth  to  the  combat^    If  tlk^ 
go  forth  in  a  bddy  to  the  chase,  the  most  expert  aad«d<- 
venturous  hunter  is  foremost^  and  directs  th^  oMidoiis. 
But  during  seasons  Of  tranquility  and  iaaetian,  when 
^re  is  no  occasion  to  di^lay  those  talents,  all  pt^emi* 
aenee  ceases.    Every  eireumstance  indicates  that  all  the 
members  of  the  community  are  on  a  level.     They  are 
elothed  in  the  same  simple  garb.  They  feed  on  thb  suBoe 
]plain  fare.    Their  houses  and  furniture  are  exaetfy  sioi- 
iiar.    No  disthiction  can  arise  from  the  ineqnali^  ef 
possessions.    Whatever  forms  dependence  on  one  part, 
er  constitutes  superiority  on  the  other,  is  unkaewn.  AH 
are  fi^men,  dl  feel  themselves  to  be  such,  and  assert 
trUlx  firmness  this  rights  vrhieh  belong  to  that  eeaditim.^ 
This  sentfanent  of  independence  is  iu^rfaited  so  dee^  in 
tiieir  nature,  that  no  ebange  of  eondition  ean  atidteale 
h,  and  bend  'dieir  mindii  to  servitwde.     Aeeustamed  la 

*  P.  SlarQrr,Deca4  p.  45.  Veneg.  ffist  of  CUifom.  i.  66. 
Leiy,  Navig,  in  9nu4l>  c.  17. 

t  Acosta,  Hist  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  Stadius,  Hist.  Brasil,  lib.  ii.  c 
1 3.    De  Biy,  iii.  p.  1 10.    Biet  36 1 . 

t  Labat.  vL  124.    BrickelL  Hist,  of  CaixO.  310. 


1^  «bMUi^  va^i^  of  t]b«ir  own  cpnduet^  t^iej  ^M^i^ 
|a  exeeute  the  ocd^»  of  another;  apd  having  never 
l^ifDiwa  €ioiiti;iHilf  thej  will  nf4  submit  to  correction.* 
]Ml9fff  ^f  t^  JL^eriean^  wh^n  tixey  found  that  they  wer^ 
trea^d  ^  daves  bj  the  Spaniards^  di^ed  of  |;ri^f  5  paanj 
^(Bstroj-ed  themselves  is  des)^r4 

^l^VUL  ^.  Among  pe^e  io  thif  state>  government 
^«o  assail^  littjU  anthpiiiity^  aiid  the  sense  of  civil  sub; 
j)i!iAi»atipn  must  remain  very  imperfeet.  While  the  ide^ 
Af  properljr  ip  unknown^  or  incsiOhinidetejiy  conceived  j  whiL^ 
tik^  sp^Qtaneotts^rodttctipns  of  the  eartb»  as  well  as  thf^ 
f  ruiia  jpif  influsttyf.  9xe  eonridered  as  bdo^giog  to  the 
I^Uie  »t»ckf  there  can  hardly  be  ai^  siich  subject  of  dif- 
JQdceivte  o#i  diseu^on  an^ong  the  members  of  the  same 
€iwiKittmQrt  ^B  will  rc^qujure  the  hand  of  authority  to  in- 
tfgffMe  in  lorder  to  adjust  it.  Where  the  right  of  sepa- 
flUa  and  e^pelnsive  possesdum  is  not  |ntrod.ucedt  thegreajt 
^(^eet  of  law  suid  juicisdiction  does  qot  exist.  \l^jea  th^ 
jm^Qmbers  of  a  tribe  are  called  into  the  fields  either  to 
i^v^de  tiie  tQpritai^es  q(  their  e&enu^sB^  or  to  repel  their 
lU^acks,  .whfi|ii.they  are  engaged  together  in  the  toil  and 
•daogera  of  the  ehase^  they  then  .perceive  that  they  ar^ 
^art  of  a  pojitieal  body*  *U%^  ^aiie  eonscious  of  their 
jawn  ^mmftiost  with  the  eompanions  in  Qonjifnction  with 
mkoti»  they  aetf  ^fki  they  follow,  and  reverence  such  as 
jaxqel  jfa|  eonduet  and  valour*  ^ut^ .  during  the  intervals 
Jbetween  sueh  eomntoa  efforts,  th^  seem  scarcely  to  feel 
Ihe  ties  fi|f  political  iiBion4  No  visible  form  of  goven^*- 
naent  is  established*  The  names  of  magistrate  and  siift- 
je^  are  not  in  use.  Evpry  one  seisms  to  enjoy  his  natu* 
i|al  indc|)end^ice  alip^t  entire.  |f  a  scheme  of  fvMifi 
nlility  he  ^roposed^  iiuc  members  of  the  community  are 
^eft  $kt  liberty  «to  i^hooie  whether  they  will  or  will  not  as- 
«ist  in  oarryjuig  it  inip  e^^ciuition.  No  statute  |nq^ses«ai)y 

*  See  Note  LXIH.  * 

t  O  viedo,  lib.  ill  c.  6.  p.  97.  Ve«^  Conquist.  de  la  Florida,  t 
30.  ii.  4 1 6.    Labat.  ii.  1 38.   Benzo,  Hist  Not.  Orb.  tib.  iv.  c.^  25, 

t  Lozaho.  Descr.  del  Gran  Chaco,  93.  Mdendez  Tefiroi 
yejdaderos,  ii.  23.    See  Note  tXIV; 
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service  as  a  'duty^  no  compnkory  laws  oUige  4h&m  toi 
perforin  it   All  their  resolutions  are  voluntary,  and  flow 
from  the  impulse  of  their  own  miitds.^    The  first  at^ 
towards  establishing  a  public  Jarisdiedon  has  not  been 
taken  in  those  rude  societies.    The  right  of  revenge  is 
left  in  private  hands.f    If  violence  is  committed,  or  Mood 
IS  shed,  the  communis  does  not  assume  the  power  eitter 
of  inflicting  or  of  moderating  the  punishment.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  person  injured  or  stftin, 
to  aven.'te  the  wrong,  or  to  accept  of  the  reparatioa  of- 
fered by  the  aggressor.    If  the  elders  interpose,  it  is  to 
advise,  not  to  decide,  and  it  is  seldom  their  counsels  are 
listened  to ;  for  as  it  is  deemed  pusillanimous  to  svff^ 
an  offender  to  escape  .with  impunity,  resentment  is  im- 
placable and  everlastitig4     The  object  of  govenuneiR 
antong  savages  is  rather  foreign  than  domestic.     Tbej 
do  not  aim  at  maintaining  interionr  order  and  pdioe  h^ 
public  regulations,  or  the  exertions  of  any  permattent 
authority,  but  labour  to  preserve  such  union  anoMmg  the 
members  of  their  tribe,  that  they  may  wateh  the  amk 
tions  of  their  enemies,  and  act  against  them  with  eo«- 
cert  and  vigour. 

$  LXYIII.  Such  was  the  form  of  political  ordei^  esta^ 
blished  among  the  greater  part  of  the  Americim  nations. 
In  this  state  were  almost  all  the  tribes  spread  over  tfat 
provinces  extending  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  ^rom 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Laurence  to  the  confines  of  Flori- 
da. In  a  iimilar  condition  were  the  people  of  Brasil, 
the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  several  tribes  in  Paraguay  and 
Guiana,  and  in  the  eountried  which  stretch  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  peninsula  of  Yueatas. 
Among  such  an  infinite  number  of  petty  associations, 
there  may  be  peculiarities  which  constitute  a  distinetiM, 
and  mark  the  various  degrees  of  their  eivilizatioB 


•  Charley.  Hist.  N.  France,  liL  266,  268. 
t  Hcrrcra,  dec.  Hb.  iv.  c.  8. 

t  Charley.  Hist  N.  France,  iii.  271,  272.    Lafit  i.  486.    Cas* 
sani,  Hist  de  Nucyo  Reyi^  de  Qranada^  326. 
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improvement.  Bat  an  attempt  to  trate  tod  enumerate 
tiieae  would  be  Tain,  as  they  have  not  been  observed  by 
persons  eapalile  of  dise^ning  the  minute  and  delicate 
oireaAfltan<^8  idiieh  serve  to  discriminate  nations  re- 
sembling one  another  in  their  g^ieral  character  and  fea- 
tures* The  description  wfaieh  I  have  given  of  th^  poli- 
tical Institutions  ^hat  took  place  among  those  rude  tribes 
itt  America,  concerning  i^hieh  we  have  received  most 
eomplete  information^  will  apply,  with  little  variation^ 
to  >eyeT7  people^  both  in  its  northern  and  southern  diYi- 
iion^  who  have  advanced  no  farther  in  civilization,  than 
to  add  some  slehder  degree  of  agriculture  to  fishing  and 

'Ituufting. 

Imperfect  as  those  institutions  may  appear,   several 

bribes  were  not  so  far  advanced  in  their  political  pro* 
gress.  Among  all  those  petty  nations  which  trusted  for 
subsistence  entirely  to  fishing  and  hunting,  without  any 
speeies  of  cultivation,  the  union  was  so  hicomplete,  and 
their  sense  of  mutual  dependence  so  fedble^  that  hardly 
any  appearance  of  govemmeift  or  order  can  be  discern- 
ed in  their  proceedings^  Their  wants  are  few,  their  ob- 
^ets  of  pursuit  simple ;  they  form  into  separate  trabeSt 
and  aet  together  from  instinot,  habit,  or  eonveniency, 

*  rather  Aan  from  any  formal  coaoert  and  association. 

^To  this  class  belong  the  Califomians,    several  of  the 

^mall  nations  in  the  extensive  country  of  Paraguay,  some 
of  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and,  on  the 
river  St.  Magdalene,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada.* 
§  li'XIX.  But  though  among  these  last  mentioned  tribes 
there  was  hardly  any  shadow  of  regular  government,  and 
even  funong  those  which  I  first  described,  iU  authority 
is  slender  and  confined  witian  narrow  bounds,  there  were, 
Ivowever,  some  ]>laces  in  America,  where  government 
was  carried  &r  beyond  the  degree  of  perfection  wfaieh 
seems  natural  to  rude  nations.  In  surveying  the  political 
operations  ai  man,  either  ki  his  savage  or  oinJUzed  state, 

*  Veniegas,  i.  68.    Lettr.  Edi£  ii.  1 76.    Techo^Hist  of  Paiag. 
CluirclnU;  vi  78.    Hist.  Ceo.  des  Voyages,  xiv.  74«. 


\re  diseoyer  singiilar  aid  eeeenti^  insdtutiQpsy  w|ii^ 
start  as  it  were  from  their  station,  and  %  cifT  sa  wif^ 
that  ive  labour  in  yiur  to  bring  tb^m  witUn  jibe  general 
laws  of  any  systew,  on  to  aeeount  f o;r  tb^n  I^  those  prinr 
eiples  wbieb  influence  other  eommunities  in  a  siniiliar  eii-i 
uation.  Some  instanees  of  this  oeeur  a^iong  those  pe«pl« 
of  Amerieat  whom  I  have  included  under  the  eoynro^ 
denomination  of  savage.  These  ^re  so  curious  and  imr. 
portant  that  I  shall  describe  them,  aad  attep^  to  ex* 
|ilain  their  origin. 

$  LXX*  In  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  other  east^ 
of  the  ^o)be,  eidd  or  tempeirate  countries  appear  to  1^ 
the  favourite  seat  of  freedom  and  indq^ndc^nce*  Tbero 
the  mind,  like  the  body^  is  firm  and  vigorous.  There 
men,  conscious  of  their  own  di^ty,  and  capable  of  the 
greatest  efforts  in  asserting  it,  aipire  to  independep^e, 
and  their  stubborn  spirits  stoop  with  relui^tmiet^  to  the 
yoke  of  servitude.  In  warmer  climates^  by  w^ose  tn- 
flueoce  the  whole  frame  js  so  miuch  enervated,  thatpi^ 
sent  pleasure  is  the  supreipe  felicity,  and  mere  repose  is 
ei\)oyniettt,,  men  acquiesce  almost  without  a  stn^ggie^  iip 
the  dominion  of  a  superior*  Accordingly,  if  we  pro^ 
ceed  from  north  to  south  along  the  contineajt  of  Ameri-i 
ca,  w^  sb^l  find  the,  power  of  those  vested  with.authwc^ 
ity  g^radiMlUy  increasing,  and  the  sj^it  of  the  pe^pjie 
becoming  more  tame  uid  passive.  In  Florida,  the  aii- 
thority  of  the  sachcfus,  caziques,  or  chiefs,  was  not  oa* 
ly  pernoianent,  but  hereditary.  They  were  distinguished 
by  peculiar  ornaments^  they  enjoyed  p^rogatives  of  nu 
rious  kinds,  and  were  treated  by  their  ^utyects  with  thai 
reverence  which  people  accustomed  to  sulyection  pagr  t^ 
a  master.^  Among  the  Natchez,  a  powerful  tribe  wm 
e^net,  formerly  situated  on  the  baoks  of  the  Mississy^ 
pi,  a  difference  of  rank  tools:  i4ace,.  with  which  tiy> 
northern  tribes  were  altogether  uuaequainted..  Soim 
£unilins  w^re  reputed  noble,  and  en^yed  hereditary  dig- 

•  Cftrdenns  y  Cono  Ensajo  Chronol.  a  kiHist  de  JPIonda,^.  46, 
Le  Moyne  de^Morgues  Inconeg  Florida.  Ap.  de  JBry.  p>.L  A 
etc  Charlcv.  Hist  N.  France,  iiL  467, 468. 


witf.  Tlie  body  of  the  people  were  eonsidered  as  Tile^ 
Md  formed  only  for  subjeetion.  This  dbtinetioti  vras 
Biarfeed  by  appdhidens  whieb  intimated  the  high  eleva- 
tion of  the  one  state,  and  the  ignomlnous  depression  of 
the  other.  The  former  were  ealled  Respectable ;  the 
latter,  the  SVinfcorda;  The  great  Chiefs  in  whom  the 
tuptone  auibarity  was  vested,  is  reputed  to  be  a  being 
of  supeiaor  nature,  the  brother  of  the  Sun,  the  sole  ob- 
Jeet  of  their  worship.  .  They  approach  tliis  greajt  Chief 
with  rdigious  reneratlpn,  and  lionottr  him  as  the  repre- 
seatatite  of  their  deity.  His  will  i»  a  law  to  which  all 
sisbmit  with  impUeit  <riiedienee;  The  lives  of  his  sub- 
jtoets  are  so  absolutely  at  h»  disposal,  that  if  any  one 
has  ineurred  bis  displeasure,  the  offender  ^omes  with 
profound  humility  iand  o&rs  him  his  head.  '  Nor  doe» 
the  donnaion  of  the  Chiefs  ead  with  their  lives  ^  their 
prineipal  ofleers,  their  favourite  wives,  togetiier  w|th 
miUiy  domesties  of  inforiour  rank,  are  saerifteed  at  their 
tombs,  that  they  may  be  attended  in  the  next  worM  by 
the  same  persons  who  served  them  in  this  ^  and  sueh  is 
the  reverence  in  which  they  are  held,  that  those  victims 
welcome  death  witih  exultation,  deeming  it  a  recompense 
of  their  fidelity,  and  a  mark  of  distinction,  to  be  se- 
le<Ked  to  aoeompany  their  deceased  master.*  Thus  a 
perfect  despotbm,  with  its  full  train  of  superBtition,  ar- 
rogance, and  eruelty,  is  established  among  the  Natchez, 
and  by  a  tingukr  Iktality,  that  people  has  tasted  of  the 
worst  ealamities  incident  to  polished  nations,  though 
they  themselves  are  not  fiir  advanced  beyond  the  tribes 
around  them  in  civility  and  improvement.  In  Hispanio- 
la,  Cuba,  and  the  larger  islands,  their  eaziques  or  chi6& 
possessed  extensive  power.  The  dignity  was  transmit- 
ted by  h^editary  ri^t  from  father  to  son.  Its  honours 
and  prevogatives  were  considerable.  Their  subjects  paid 
great  respect  to  die  eaziques,  and  executed  their  ot^ 

*  Dumcmt  Memoir.  Hist,  sur  Louisiane,  L    175*     Charlev. 
IBst.  N.  France,  UL  419,  etc.  Lcttr.  Edit  ao,  106,  lit. 
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ders  without  hesitation  op  reserve**  They '  wert  diatfai* 
guisbed  by  peeidiar  orftaments,  and  ia  order  to  preserra 
or  angmeiit  the  yeneratioa  of  the  -pc^i^de^  tiiej  had  ^dio 
address  to  eatl  in  Hie  aid  of  superstition  to  tipfaold 
.  authority.  They  delivered  their  matidates  as.  the 
eles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to  possess  the  power  -^f 
regulating  the  seasons,  and  of  diqwashig  rain  w  s«Bt 
shine,  aoeording  as  theu*  subjects  stoodin  niiirtl^f  theiB« 
In  seme  parts  of  the  southern  ooiitinent,  the  power  oC 
the  eaziques  seems  to  have  been  m  extensive  as  in  til* 
isles.  In  Bogota,  which  is  now  a  proving  of  tbe  new 
kiAgdom  of 'Granada  thei*e  was  setded  a  nation,  ttopo 
considerable  in  nulnber  and  more  improved  in  the.  vMci* 
ons  arts  of  life,  than  any  in  Ameriea  eseept  tihe  JfeiA^ 
eans  ^nd  Peruvians.  The  people  of  Bo^ita  aohsbftod 
chiefly  by  agriculture, '  The  idea  of  property  wa|Jn|«^ 
dueM  among  them,  and  its  rights,  scoured  by  lo^vvs^ 
handed  down  by  tradition,  and  observed  ^ith  great  eaie.f 
They  lived  in  towns  which  may  be  terined  large,  whep- 
compared  with  those  in  other  parts  of  AiiMfliea.  They 
were  clothed  in  a  decent  manner,  and  their- houses  jnay 
be  termed  commodious,  when  compared  wtA  those  of 
the  §mall  tribes  around  tiienu  The  efiiMs  of  this  un* 
common  civilization  were  conspicuous..  Govemneai  hfd 
{MMsumed  a  regular  form.  A  jurlMlietMm  was  establiok- 
ed,  whieh  took  cognisance  of  different  crimes,  and  paniaii« 
ed  them  with  rigour.  A  distinction  <>f  ranks  was  knowft.| 
their  chief,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  gave  the  title  of 
monarch,  and  who  merited  that  name  on  account  ^f  las 
i^lendour  as  well  as  power^  reigned  wkh  absolate  aatho^ 
rity.  He  was  attended  1^  ofiScers  of  various  conditioBaf 
he  never  appeared  in  public  without  a  numerous  retinnai 
he  was  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin  with  much  pnwpt 
and  harbingers  went  before  him  to  sweep  the  road  tmi 

♦  Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  lib.  iii.  c  44.  p.  88.  Life  of  Co. 
lumb.  ch.  32.  , 

t  Piedranhita,  Hist,  de  las  Conquist.  del  N.  Rayno  de  Gran, 
p.  46. 


ftifiv  ll  itfSA  ItovD^rs^  ^  TUs  iiiie<ttiqi0ii  p^mp  vm  uip^ 
pvlHl'hjr  pMirals  or  t»xea  reooiTed  f  rom  )i]0  tiii^Ml% 
tir  wiiom  their  piJMe  was  saeh  an  #ii^»^  of  TeaeralMs» 
tkit  «iow  of  tiwnai  preaitBied  to  look  him  direct^  in  tho 
fme»  OP  erw  fl|iproiielMd  hm  fattt  wHh  m  sreited  o«att«> 
tcdbaiieeto*  There  were  other  tribes  on  tibe  mum  eos.- 
tfamrt^  umtrng  whioli^  tfaoii|^  fiur  less  adrmeed  than  the 
people  of  Bagota^ia  their  progress  towards  reftaoaieiitt 
the  fk'ioedam- and  iadepeadeaoe^^  aataral  to  mma  ia  his  sal- 
vage state  was  laneh  ahridgod^  and  their  eazifaos  had 
assmsed  extensile  a«itk<M^j*  ] 

^iiXXL  It  is  aot  rasy  to  point  oat  the  cireamataaeos^ 
m*  to  disebTorthe  oaaaos  whkh  eootribated  to  hitroduo^ 
and  estaUirii  among  eaek  of  those  people  a  Cotai  of  gor-> 
enment  so  different  from  that  of  the  teibes  around 
tiiensy  and  sa  repagnant  to  the  gentns  of  rude  nalioMi^ 
Iff  tkud  persons  who  had  an  opportuai^  of  obserringlhev 
in  thefrnriginal  state  had  been  more  aliendTB  and  bmm 
diseeming  we  might  have  reeeiVed  informadoit  from 
thehr  eonquerors  snfleient  to  guide  us  in  this  imfoifj* 
It  the' transactions  of  people^  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of 'letters,  were  not  involred  in  impenetrable  obs^iisiiij-^ 
we  might  have  deriTed  some  information  from  Hm  da^ 
Inestio  soaree*  But  as  nothing  satiirfSEbetory  ean  be  godfc 
ered,  either  from  the  aeoounts  of  the  Spaniandi^  or 
fpim  their  awn  traditions^  we  must  faaire  reeomrse  to 
eottjeoturesi  in  order  to  explain  jtlm  irregular  appnart 
aHees  in  the  politieal  state  of  the  people  whom  I  haw 
mentioned.  As  all  tiiose  tribes  whiah  had  lost  their  na^ 
tvve  Bbertj  and  independenee  were  seated  in  the  Horrid 
llone,  or  In  countries  approactiing  to  it,  the  «dimate  majr 
be  supposed  to  haTc  had  some  influeaoe  ki  formiiag  their 
minds  to  that  servitude^  wMch  ^eems  to  he  the  destingr 
of  ^nan  in  those  re^ns  of  the  giobe*  But  though  th^ 
hituenee  of  climate^   mote  powerful  than  that  of  any 

*  Herrera^  dec.  6.  lib.  k  c.  2.  lib.  V.  c.  S&     Pietoiika,  c.  5. 
p.  25,  etc.    Gomara,  Hist.  c.  72. 
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Other  natural  caase,  is  not  to  be  owrlooked^  tibai  aliMM 
eannot  be  admitted  as  a  solution  of  the  poi^  ki  iptes- 
tion.  The  operations  of  men  are  so'  eomplox,  ^*Mrt  mm 
must  not  attribute  the  form  whieh  they  assume  to  i3k€ 
forecr  of  a  single  principle  or  cause.  Although  d«ap<>- 
tism  be  confined  in  America  to  the  ToMd  Zone>  and 
to  the  varm  regions  bordering  upon  it^  I  have  ^already 
observed  that  these  countries  contain  Tarions  tribes^ 
some  of  which  possess  a  high  degree  of  f  readom^  aad 
others  are  altogether  unaequ^nted  with  the  rostrainCs 
of  gorernment  The  indolence  and  timidity  peenttar  4# 
tile  inhabitant  of  the  isiaads^  render  them  so^inoap«Me 
of  the  sentiments  or  efforts  necessary  for  maintaining  in^ 
dependence^  tiiat  there  is  no  occasion  to  seareh  for  aaf 
other  cause  of  their  tame  submission  to  the  will  of  a  an- 
perion  The  sub^fection  of  tiie  Natchess,  mi  of  die  pe^ 
pie  of  Bogota^  seems  to  hare  been  the  eonseqnenee  ef  m 
difference  in  their  state  from  that  of  the  other  Ana^i- 
eans.  They  were  settled  nations,  residing  constai^y  in 
one  place.  Huhting  was  not  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
ftrmer,  and  the  latter  seem  hardly  to  hare  trusted  to  it 
Ibr  any  part  of  their  subsistenc;e.  Both  had  made  sueh 
progress  in  agriculture  and  arts,  that  the  idea  of  pro- 
perty was  introduced  in  some  degree  in  the  one  eomnHi- 
•nfty,  and  fully  established  in  the  other.  Among  people 
in  this  state,  ayarice  and  ambition  have  acquired  el(|eets 
and  haye  begun  to  exert  their  power ;  views  of  intereot 
allure  the  selfish ;  the  desire  of  pre-eminenoe  «xeiies 
the  enterprising ;  dominion  is  courted  by  both ;  and  pas- 
sions unknown  to  man  in  his  savage  state,  prompt  the 
interested  smd  ambitious  to  encroach  on  the  righto  ^ 
their  fellow  citizons*  Motives^  with  which  rude  aatioat 
are  equally  unacquainted,  induce  the  people  to  aubwt 
tamely  to  the  usurped  authority  of  their  superiora.  Birt 
even  among  nations  In  this  state,  the  spirit  of  sulgeets 
oould  not  have  been  rendered  so  obsequious,  or  the  pow- 
er of  rulers  so  unbounded,  without  the  intervention  of 
superstition.    By  its  fatal  influence,  the  human  lain^  in 
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«f •ly  tttei^  of  its  ftQgre99,  is  deppesaed,  atid  its  natxvo 
vifpmr .  and  indepdndenee  subdued.  Whoever,  ean  aoquire 
the  dinelmi^iof  tkis  farmidable  englfiet  is  seoure  of  do- 
mifiioii  over  ms.  species.  UnCbrtuBately  for  the  pe<^le 
whose  instkatiens  are.  the  subject  of  inquiry,  this  power 
was  kk  the  hands  of  their  chiefs.  The  casiques  of  the 
1^8  could  put  what  responses  they  pleased  into  the 
moutbs  of  their  Cmub  or  gpds  y  and  it  was  by  tlioir  in* 
teipositioo^  and  in  their  name,  that  they  imposed  any 
tsihate  or  buBdea  on  their^  people.*  The  same  power  and 
prerogatiye  was  eaereised  by  the  great  chief  of  the  Nat- 
ehos  as  the  principal  minister^  as  well  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Sun^  thdr  deity.  The  reiqiect  wbich  the  p^>* 
pk  of  Bogota  paid  to  their  vionarehs  was  likewise  in- 
spired by  religion,  and  the  heir  apparent, of  the  king- 
4o»  wasrcdueated  in  the  innermost  recess  of  their  prin- 
cipal toniplo>  under  such  austere  discipline^  and  with 
9Mk  peculiar  rites,  as  tended  to  fill  his  subjects  with 
high  sentiments  coacerning  the  sanctity  of  his  cbaracterj^ 
and  the  d%aity  of  his  sts|tlon.t  Thus  supfBrstition,  which 
in  the  rudest  pedod  of  society,  is  either  altogether  un- 
known^ or  wastes  its  fovce  in  childish  unmeaning  prac- 
tices, had  acquired  such  an.  ascendant , ever  those  people 
of  America,  who  had  mad®  some  little  progress  towards 
refinement,  that  it  became  the  chief  instrument  of  bead- 
ing their  minds  to  an  untimely  sjefiritade,  and  subjected 
thorn,  in  the  beginning  of  their  political  career,  tp  a ' 
despotism  hardly  less  rigorous  than  that  which  awaits 
nations  in  the  last  stage  of  their  corruption  and  decline. 
$  liXXII.  5.  After  examining  the  political  institutions 
of  4m^  rude  nations  in  America,  the  next  object  of  at- 
teatiofi  h  their  art  of  wi|r,  or  their  provision  for  public 
seoority  and  defenoe.  The. small  tribes  dispel'sed  over 
America  we  not  only  indqiendent  an^d  unconnected,  but 
tngpged   in  perpetual    hostilities   with   one   aiiother4 

♦  Herrenu  dec.  I.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

t  Picdrahita,  p.  27. 

t  Bibss  Hist  dc  los  Triumph,  p.  9. 


7hd«gli  moitfcf  stFftOfers  tdtke  Mem  ^fwfinnJbe 
ij  TBsted  in  vay  indmdaaU  tfae  radecit  of  the  Am^neaa 
Batiotw  are  well  aoqaidttted  with  the  fights  efeaok  eona- 
SKimity  to  its  eini  doimiiiis.    This  tight  thc^  hold  to  be 
fMrrfect  and  exeln^fTCt  entitling  the  poMeseor  t&  oypooa 
the  encroaehinent  of  neighhoming  tribes^  As  it  is  of  the 
ntmost  coBseqoence  to  prevent  tbem  from  destroying  or 
tistnrhing  the  game  in  their  hunting  ground^  they  guard 
this  national  pv^erty  irith  n  jeaions  attentfon.     B«t  ae 
their  terrltwies  are  extensiire^   and  the  beandaries  of 
them  net  exaetly  ^seertained^  innnnterable  sahfeeta  of 
difrpute  arise,  whieh  seldom  terminate  without  blood^^ 
ETen  in  this  simple  and  primitite  state  of  soeiety,  inter- 
est is  a  source  of  diseerdi  and  ofiten  j^mpts  sa^^tge  tribes 
te  take  arms^  tn  order  to  repel  or  panish  sneh  as  <^ 
eroaeh  on  the  fbre^  or  plains,  to  whieh  they  trast  for 
subsistenee* 

$KtXin*  But  interest  is  not  either  tit^  most  fir^uent: 
6t  the  most  powerfiri  motif  e  «f  the  incessant  hostilities 
imong  rade  nations.  These  mast  be  impofed  to  the  pitts- 
llhtk  of  rereng^  which  rages  with  mteh  violenee  ia  the 
l^reast  of  sarages,  that  eagerness  to  gratify  tt  nmybe 
considered  as  the  distingnishing  eharacteristii^  of  men  in 
their  unetvilized  sta^«  Ctrenmstanees  of  powerlU  in- 
fluenee,  both  in  die  interionr  goremment  of  rude  tribes, 
and  in  their  cisternal  operations  against  foreign  enemies, 
eoneur  in  eherishing  and  adding  strength  to  apas^eafa- 
fill  to  the  general  tranquility,  When  the  right  of  re? 
dressing  his  own  wrongs  is  left  in  the  hands  of  every  in-P 
Avhjnal,  injttries  are  felt  with  exipiisite  sensibHity,  and 
tengeance  exercised  with  unrelentiAg  rancour.  No  thne 
^n  obliterate  the  memory  of  an  offience,  and  it  is  set 
dom  that  it  can  be  expiated  but  by  tfae  blood  of  the  of- 
fender. In  carrying  on  their  public  wars,  savage  nations 
^ae  infhhmced  by  the  same  ideas,  and  anin^ted  with  Utt 
same  spirit,  as  in  prosecuting  private  vengeance.  In 
small  communities,  every  man  is  touched  with  the  inju- 
ry or  affront  offered  to  tte  bodjjr  aC  whie|i  he  ib  » 


bpr^.as  if  it  wete  a  persdnl  ftttaek  iipoitkis^iviiliolMnti:^ 
•r  safely*  The  desire  of  reyenge  iftOOBumudetttod  tnm 
bveMi  to  bteast^.  and  soon  kindles  iaio  rage;  As  fteUe 
saeiiBrlies  eaa  take  the  .field  eaiy  ia  snail  parties^  eaeb 
wanier  is  eonseioua  ef  the  un^erUnee  of  his  own  arm^ 
and  feefo  that  to  it  is  eamieikted  a  eensid^nUe  portion 
aCtfae  pablie  vengeaaee.  Mut9  iriUeh.  between  e3ctan« 
aare  kiogdalm  is  earned  on  ymA  Ktfle  aoiauMMgr^  is  pro-^ 
seeuted  by  small  tribts  urith  idl  the  raaeoQr^  of  a  pmate 
quarreL  The  m^ieatmeat  of  aatioiis  i»  as  is^laeaUe  as 
.  tbat  of  ificHtidaals^  It  may  be  dissembled  c^  s^nP^ressed# 
hat  is  never  eztiDgahdied ;  and  often>  when  least  e^tpeet^ 
ed  or  dreadedy  it  barsts  out  widi  aedoabled  fary.'i^  W^em 
j^oljshed  aatmns  have  obtained  thfr  glory  of  Tietoiyf  or 
hare  ae^iiired  an  additian  of  textitory^  they  may  ter« 
minate  ^  wi^  with  honoov^  Biit  savages  are  not  satidU 
ed  un^  they  extirpate  the  eommimity  whieh  k  the  ot^eet 
of  their  hatred,  l^ey  fight  aotto  eonfnei^  bat  to  de« 
•troy.  If  they  engage  in  hostiiUi^i  it  is  with  a  residu- 
tion  nerer  to  see  the  fhco  of  the  enemy  in  peaee^  bat  to 
prmeeate  the  qaarvel  with  immortal  enadtgei^t  1"^  ^^ 
^iire  of  veugeanee  is  the  firstji  and  almost  the  only  prin* 
eiple,  which  a  savage  instils  into  tlw  minds  of  his  ehU^ 
dren*^  This  grows  up  with  him  at  he  advances  in  life  5 
and  as  hii»  attentio»is  dlrecta<l.tn  few  <^eets^  itaeqoiret 
a  degree  of  force  anknown  among  me%  whose^  passiona 
are  dinipated  and  weakened  by  the  variety  of  th^  oe<* 
eapatiofis  and  pnrsaits.  The  danre  of  i^engosnee^  which 
takes  possession  of  the  heart  oi  savagetf  resemUea  die 
htstinetive  page  ^  an  aidmfd^  rather  thito^  die  passion 
of  a  man,   it  tarns>  with  nndiscevning  fui^^  even  agidnst 

*  Boneher  EBse.  Nat.  de  N.  Fnrace,  p.  $3.  Charlev.  Hist,  da 
N.  France,  iii.  2 1 5,  25  K  Lery  ap  de  Bry^  ill.  204.  Creux.  Hist. 
Canad.  p.  72.  Lo^no  t>escr.  del  Gran  Chaco,  25.  itennep. 
Mceurs  des  Sauv.  40. 

tCharlev.  Hist  N.Fr.iii  251.  Coldea,  L  lOB.  fi.  1^6.  Bftr- 
Tcpe,  p.  170, 173 

fCb&rtev.  Hist  N.Fr.iii  390.    Lery  an  dt  Bit;  Ui.  dS6.  Lo« 
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unaiiiiaate  objects^  If  hurt  aeeideQtaUy  by.  a  sttne,  tbey 
efien  seize  it  u  a  tra^port  of  anger^  and  endeavour  i» 
irreak  their  yengeanee  upon  it.^  If  «truek  with  an  .ja^ 
row  in  a  hattle,  they  will  t^r  it  from  the  wQwnd«  break 
and  t»te  it  with  their  teeth,  and  dash  it  on  the  groundit 
With  respeet  to  their  enemies^  the  rage  of  vengeanee 
knows  no  bounds.  When  under  the  dominion  of  thjs  pa8« 
mup  man  beeomes  the  most  eruel  of  all  anunais.  He 
neither  pities,,  nor  fbrgiyes,  nor  spares^ 

Theforee  of  this  passion  is  soi  well  understood,  by  Jthe 
Amerii^ans  themselves,  that  they  ^ways  a(^y  to,  it,  in 
order  to  exeite  their  people  to  take  arms»  If  the  elders 
of  any  tribe  attempt  to  rouse  their  youth  from  sloth,  if 
a  ehief  wishes  to  allure  a  band  of  warriors  to  follow 
him  in  invading  an  enemy's  eountry,.the  most  persaasive 
topies  of  their  martial  eloquenee  ^are  drawn  from  i:e- 
Yenge.  "  The  bones  of  our  eountrymen,"  say  they,  <»li# 
uneovered ;  their  U^oody  bed  has  n^t  been  washed  ekan. 
Their  spirits  cry  against  us ;  they  mnst  be  a^ieased. 
Let  us  ^  and  devour  the  people  by  whom  tliey  were  slaiii« 
Sit  no  longer  inaetive  upon  your  mats ;  lift  the  hatehet^ 
eonsole  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  that  thc^ 
shall  be  avenged4'' 

$  LXXIY.  Animated  with  sueh  exhortations,  the  youth 
snateh  their  arms  in  a  tran^ort  of  fury^  raise  the  sonfp 
of  war»  and  burn  with  impatienoe  to  embrue  their^haads 
in  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Private  chiefs  often  as- 
semble small  parties,  and  invade  a  hostile  tribe,  without 
eonsulting  the  rulers  of  tlic  eommunity«  A  single  war* 
rkw,  prompted  by  eapriee  or  revenge,  will  take  the  field 
alone,  and  march  several  hundred  miles  tu  surprise  and 
eut  off  a  straggling  enemy^  The  exploits  of  a  noted 
warrior,  in-  such  solitary  excursions,  often  form  the  chief 
part  in  the  history  of  an  Americaa  campaign  ;^  and4heir 

♦  Lery  ap  de  Bry,  iii.  190/ 

t  Lery  ap.  de  Biy.  iii.  208.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 

4  Ch^ev.  Hi$t.  N.  Fr.  iii,  2 1 6, 3 17.    Lery  ap.  dc  Bry,  iii.  204, 

5  Sec  Note  LX V.  %  See  Note  LXVL 
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fdders  ^mnite  at  tiieh  irregular  ssJIies,  as  they '  tend  t» 
eherifik' a  martial  spirit,  and  aecnstom  their  people  to 
^aterprise  and  danger.*  But  when  a  war  is  national,  and 
undertaken  by  public  authority,  the  deliberations  are 
formal  and  slow.  The  elders  dissemble,  they  deli?er  their 
oi»nJOAs  in  solemn  speeches,  they  wefgh  with  maturity 
the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  and  balanee  its*  beneieiid 
or  disadrantageous  consequences  with  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  political  diseemment  or  sagacity.  Their  priests 
and  soothsayers  are  consulted,  and  sometimes  they  ask 
the  advice  even  of  their  women*!  If  the  determfaiatioB 
b^  for  war,  they  prepare  for  it  with  mneh  oeremony. 
A  leader  offers  to  conduct  the  expedition,  and  is  accept* 
ed.  But  no  man  is  constrained  to  follow  him  ;  the  reso* 
lution  of  the  community  to  commence  bostiikies  imposes 
no  oMigation  upon  any  member  to  take  part  in  the  war* 
Each  individuid  is  still  master  of  his  own  conduct,  and 
his  engagement  in  the  service  is  perfectly  voluntary4 

§LXXV,  The  maxims  1^  which  they  regulate  their 
military  operations,  though  extremely  difibreai  from 
those  which  take  place  among  more  civilized  and  popu- 
lous nations,  are  well  suited- to  their  own  politicial  staler 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  act.  They 
never  take  the  fldd  in  numerous  bodies,  as  it  would  re* 
quire  a  greater  effort  of  foresight  and  industry,  than  is 
usual  among  savages^  to  provide  for  their  subsistence, 
during  a  march  of  some  hundred  miles  through  dreary 
forests,  or  during  a  long  yoyage  upon  their  lakes  and  ri* 
vers.  Their  armies  are  not  encumbered  with  baggage 
or  military  stores*  Each  warrior,  besides  his  arms,  car* 
ries  a  mat  and  a  small  bag  of  pounded  maize,  and  with 
these  is  completely  equipped  for  any  service*  While  at 
a  distance  from  the  enemies'  frontier,  they  disperse 
Arough  the  woods,  and  support  themselves  with  the 

•  Bos3U,  L  140.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  215,  Hennepin  Moeurs 
des  Sauv.  41.    Lafitau,  ii.  169. 

t  Charlcv.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  215,  268.     Biet  367,  380. 
t  Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  217,  2 IS, 


gimie  vhiek  they  Ullf  or  di6  Aik  wUeh  tliey  oatek  A» 
.  they  approMh  umiw  to  the  ten4torie«  ef  tlie  owtiMi 
whieh  they  intaid  to  stteoh^  they  eolket  their  troops 
ft&d  ftdvonee  with  greater  eoi^oflu    Evai  in  their  hottoit 
mad  most  aotiTo  warsf  they  proeeed  wholly  hy  rtrtt^yi 
mud  mbaseade.    They  plaoe  aot  their  ^ory  in  attaofcfaig 
their  eoemiefl  with  open  &ree.    To  tarprise  a«d  destroy 
is  the  grefitest  «erit  of  a  ooramaadert  and  the  l^ghast 
pride  of  iiis  followers.    War  and  huntuig  are  their  wAj 
oeeapationst  and  they  oonduct  both  with  the  same  spirit 
and  the  same  arts.    They  follow  the  track  of  their  e«e- 
mies  tiirmigh  the  ffarest.     They  endeavonx;  to  diaeover 
their  haunts,  they  lark  in  some  thieket  near  to  thoss^ , 
and,  witfi  the  pati^Me  of  a  sportsman  lying  in  wait  fisr 
gamof  wffl  eontinue  in  their  station  day  after  di^  wstil 
they  ean  rush  upon  their  prey  when  most  seenre,   aa4 
least  aUe  to  reust  them.    If  they  meet  no  straggMag 
party  of  the  enemy,  they  adranee  towards  their  viHages» 
but  with  sueh  solieitade  to  eoneeal  their  own  cqqiroaehy 
that  they  often  oreep  on  their  hands  and  feetthrou^  th« 
woods,  and  paint  their  skias  of  the  same  colonr  with  the 
widiered  leares,  in  order  to  ayoid  deteetion.*    If  so  fSsew 
tunate  as  to  remain  onohserred,  they  set  on  fire  the  eacw 
mies'  hols  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  massacre  the  inbab*^ 
itants,  as  they  fly  naked  and  defenceless  from  the  flames* 
If  they  hope  to  efieet  a  retreat  without  being  pursued, 
they  carry  off  some  prisoners,  whom  they  reserre  fer  st 
more  dreadful  fate*    But  if,   notwithstanding  all  thei^ 
address  and  preeantions,  they  find  that  their  motions  aro 
diseevered,  that  the  enemy  has  taken  the  alarm,  and  i» 
prepared  to  expose  them,  thiey  usually  deem  it  most  pra- 
dont  to  retire.    They  regard  it  as  extreme  folly  to  meet . 
an  enemy  who  is  mi  his  guard,  upon  equal  terms,  or  t^ 
giye  battle  in  an  open  fleUL  The  most  disttnguished  sue* 
eesa  is  a  disgrace  to  a  leader,  if  it  has  been  purchaseii 
with  any  considerable  loss  of  his  followers  ;t   and  they 

•  Charley.  Hist  N.  Fr.  IL   237,  238.     Hexmep.  Moeurs  dc^ 
SaUT.  p.  59.  t  See  Note  LXVIII. 


iMiief  hMst  of  a  yietory,  if  fltained  with  ihe  Mood  of 
their  own  eountrymeB.^  To  fadl  in  bftitle,  infttead  of  be^ 
ing  ire«koned  an  honourable  deaths  is  a  misGlirtttne  whieh 
8ith|oet»  Ihe^memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  impntatioa  of 
ra»hi»esd  or  ifliprudence.f 

f  LXXVL  Thig  system  of  war  was  nniversal  in  Amw* 
ica»  and  the  naail  uneiyilized  tribes^  dispersed  through 
all  ks  different  regions  and  olimates,  display  store  eroft 
than  holdaess  in  earr^ing  on  their  hostilities.  Straek 
with' this  oondnety  so  o[^site  to  the  ideas  and  maxims 
of  Buropeansv  several  authors  eonteud  that  it 'flows  from 
a  feeble  and  dastardly  spirit  peculiar  to  the  Auerieaas^ 
.wfaleh  is  ineapaUe  of  ai^  ^nerous  or  manly  exertion^ 
But -when  we  reflect  that  many  of  these  tribes^  on  ocea- 
•ioits  which  call  for  extraordinary  efforts,  not  only  dm* 
fend  themselres  with  obstinate  resolution^  but  attaek 
tbeit^  enemies  with  the  most  daring  eouraget  and  that 
they  possess  fortitude  of  mind  sup^or  to  the  sense  of 
danger  or  the  fear  of  death,  we  muat  asoribe  their  habi- 
tual caution  to  some  other  cause  than  constitutional  tini* 
idltyk$  'tht  number  of  men  in  eaeh  tribe  is  so  small,  the 
difllenlty  of  rearing  new  memb^s,  amidst  the  hardships 
and*  dangers  of  sarage  life,  so  great,  that  the  life  of  a  s 
citizen  is  extremely  prel^ious,  and  the  preserration  of  it 
beeomes  a  capital  object  in  (heir  policy*  Had  the  point 
•f  honour  been  the  same  among  the  feeble  Americtti 
tribea  as  among  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  had 
they  been  taught  to  court  fame  or  victory  in  contempt  of 
danger  and  death,  they  must  have  been  ruined  by  max* 
ims  so  ill  adapted  to  their  condition*  But  wherever  their 
communities  are  more  populous,  so  that  they  can  act 
with  considerable  force,   and  can  sustain  the  loss  of 

*  Cha^cv.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iil  238,  307.  Biet  381.  Lafitau 
Moeurs  des  Sauv.  ii.  248. 

\  Charier,  iii.  376.     See  Note  LXVIII. 

iRecherches  Philos.  sur  les  Amcric.  i.  115.  W^age  de 
March,  iv.  410. 

$  Lafitau  Mceurs  des  Sauv.  ii.  248,  249.  Charlpv.  N.  Fr.  iii. 
30r. 
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st^ertil  of  tk«ir  wepibew,  without  being  9^^Uir 
eoeid,  the  loiUt^r^  operatipns  of  th^  Ameri^wgi  ipftiy 
nearly  rcsMobte  tUo^e  o^f  oUicr  natious*  TJ^e  ^r|fca^^9J^ 
sifi  ireU  a«  Ui?  tribes  pitu^ted  upop  tjie  l^nl^^  of  tbe  w»r 
Be  la  Plata,  often  take  the  fiel4  in  sucb  num^roH»  bo- 
dies, as  de«erv^  the  nanje  of  armies.*  Thej  Aefjr  tlj^ 
en^mie^  to  the  combat,  engage  in  regular  battle^  994 
maipt^  the  conflict  %Yith  that  deqierate  ferocity^  wla^ 
U  nati^ral  to  men,  who,  having  no.  idea  of  ^ar  b¥t  tbat 
^f  ^xlerijiin^ting  their  enemies,  neyer  give  or  lal^^q^it^^- 
te^.\  In  the.  powei-fiil  empires  of  Mexico  and.  ^eny 
great  armies  vere  assembled,  frequent  l^attl^  \f^n 
fought,  and  the  thfs^vj  as  well  as  practice  of  n^  veQ 
different  from  what  toojt  plaee  U^  those  pet^.  so^iejt^f 
ivhioh  assume  the  n^me  of  nations. 

$  LXXYI^r  But  though  vigilance  ^nd  att^ntiop  ^re  tl^f 
qiisUiti^s  diiefly  requisite^  where  th^  object  of  ^y  ■*  V¥ 
dec^ye  and  to  surprise;  and  though  the  Amencfomti 
irheBi  acting  singly,  display  an  amazing  degree  of  ^ 
dre^s  in  QoneeaUng  their  own  motions  ajod  discc)v?r|i(|( 
^se  of  an  enemy^  yet  it  is  remarkable  tliat,  when  th^ 
take  the  field  in  parties,  they  can  seld^u]^  b^  '^'^^ySM 
to  observe  the  precautions  most  essential  to  their  <|w) 
purity*  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  accustoming  s^a|{^ 
to  subordination,  or  to  act  in  concert ;  ^sucb  is  their  ifOn 
Itttien^e  under  restraint,  and  sucb  their  caprice  (md^f  r^,-^ 
sumption,  that  it  is  rarely  tliey  can  Ii^  brought  to^CQvt:^ 
form  themselves  to  the  counsels  ai^d  directions  ^  UlS^ 
leaders*  T^ey  iaever  statiop  sentinels  aroupd  the  pb^^ 
where  they  rest  at  night,  and  after  marching  some  hp^-, 
dred  miles  to  surprise  an  enemy,  ^re .  often  surpc|a^ 
themselves,  and  cut  otCf  while  ^unk  in  as  profouu4  ^If^ 
as  if  they  were  not  within  reach  of  danger.^ 

If,  notuvithstanding  this  negligence  and  security,  whiqlt 
often  frustrate  their  most  artful  schemes,    they  eateh 

*  Fabri  Veriss.  Descrip.  Indise  ap.  de  Bry,  vii.  p.  42. 
t  See  Note  I.XIX. 

i  Chailev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  236,  237.     Lettr.  E(Uf.  17,  308,  20,  1 3a 
Lai&t.  Moeurs,  ii.  247.    Lahontan^  ii.  176.  . 
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tU  etemy  unprepared,  they  riish  upoo  titeni  wifli  the 
utmost  feroeitf,  and  tearing  off  the  scalps  of  all  diose 
irko  fall  TietiiHs  to  their  ragc,^  they  eai^ry  home  Aose 
strange  trophies  in  triumph.  These  they  preserve  as  moff- 
ihneiits,  DOt  only  of  their  own  prowess,  but  of  the  ven- 
geatteo  whieh  their  arm  has  Inflieted  npon  the  people 
who  were  objects  of  public  resentment.f  :They  are 
1^11  mor^  solicitous  to  seize  prisoners.  During  their  re- 
treaty  If  they  hope  to  effect  it  unmolested,  the  prisoners 
are  eommonly  erempt  from  any  Insult,  and  treated  with 
some  degree  of  humanity,  though  guarded  with  the 
most  strict  attention. 

'  §  Jj'SXVIIh  But  after  this  temporary  suspension,  the 
rage  of  the  conquerors  rekindles  with  new  fufy.  As 
soon  as  they  a{^roaeh  their  own  frontier,  sOme  of  their 
nnn;ber  are  despatched  to  inform  their  countrymen  with 
respect  to  the  success  of  the  expedirion.  Then  the  pri- 
sbirers  be^n  to  feel  the  wretchedness  of  their  condi» 
tion.  The  women  of  the  village,  together  with  the  youth 
who  have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  bearing  arms,  assem- 
ble^ and  forming  themselves  into  two  Unes,  tfarougb 
Which  the  prisoners  must  pass,  beat  and  bruise  thent 
With  sticks  or  stones  in  a  cruel  manner4  After  thit 
fli^st  gratification  of  their  rage  against  their  enemieSf 
£^ow  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  such  of  their  owik 
countrymen  a^  have  fallen  in  the  service,  accompanied 
with  word%  and  actions  which  seem  to  express  the  utmost 
asignish  and  grief.  Bnt^  in  a  moment,  upon  a  s%nal  gl* 
Ten*,  their  tears  cease ;  they  pas^,  with  a  sudden  and  un- 
aaeotfntaUe  transition,  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  to 
transports  of  joy ;  and  begin  to  celebrate  th^r  victory 
with  all  the  wiUT  exultation  of  a  barbarous  triumph.^  The 
fate  of  the  prisoneris  remains  still  undecided.  The  old* 
Hen  deliberate  concerning  iti     Somcf  ar^  destined  to  be  ^ 

♦  Sec  Note  LXX. 
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tortured  to  desithy  in  order  to  satiate  tiie  rereage  «r  4» 
eonquerori;  some  to  replace  tke  meiBbers  whiek  tlie 
community  has  lost  in  that  or  former  wars.  They  Who 
are  reserved' for  this  milder  tikte,  are  led  to  the  huts  of 
dioser  whose  friends  hare  boenkilled.  The  women  meet 
them  at  the  door,  and  if  they  receive  them,  their  suf- 
ferings are  at  an  end.  They  are  adopted  into  th&fsiffl* 
ily»  and  according  to  their  phrase,  are  seated  iqflon 
the  mat  of  the  deceased.  They  assume  bis  name,  they 
hold  the  same  rank,  and  are  treated  thenceforward  witti 
all  the  tenderness  due  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a  hiu* 
band,  or  a  friend.  But  if,  either  from  eapme  or  an  aa- 
tolenting  desire  of  revenge,  the  women  of  atiy  family^  la- 
fuse  to  aecept  of  the  prisoner  who  is  offered  to  them,  his 
doom  is  fixed.  No.  power  can  then  save  him  from  tor- 
ture and  death. 

$  LXXIX,  While  their  lot  is  in  suspense,  the  prtsoii- 
ers  themselves  appear  altogether  unconcerned  about  what 
inay  befal  them.  They  talk,  they  eat,  Ihey  sleep,  as 
if  they  were  perfectly  at  ease,  and  no  danger  impendiag. 
When  the  fatal  sentence  is  intimated  to  them,  they  re- 
eeive  it  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  raise  their  dea&- 
song,  and  prepare  to  suffer  like  men.  Their  eonqaepors 
assemble  as  to  a  solemn  festival,  resolved  to  put  Uie  for- 
titude of  the  captive  to  the  utmost  proofl  A  seene  aa- 
isues,  the  bare  description  of  which  is  enough  to  ehfll  tke 
heart  with  horror,  wherever  men  have  been  aceust^ra.- 
ed,  by  milder  institutions,  to  respect  their  ^ecies,  and 
to  melt  into  tenderness  at  the  sight  of  human  safieriaga. 
The  prisoners  are  tied  naked  to  a  stake,  but  so  as  to  be 
at  liberty  to  move  round  it.  All  who  ore  present,  mea, 
women,  and  children,  rush  upon  them  like  fiiries,  £ve- 
ry  species  of  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancour  of  re- 
venge can  invent.  Some  bum  their  limbs  with  red-Iiot 
irons,  some  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives,  others  tear 
their  flesh  from  their  bones^  pluck  out  their  nails  by  the 
roots  and  rend  and  twist  their  sinews.  They  vie  with 
one  another  in  refinements  of  torture.     Nothing  sets 


IwHmds  to  their  vuge  hut  the  dread  of  abridging  the  du- 
fffttiuB  of  their  Yengoaaee  hy  hasteaiiig  the  death  of  the 
aufferere ;  and  sueh  ia  their  eruel  ingenuity  in  torraentingt 
ihvkt  hy  a/Yoiiting  industriously  to  hurt  any  vital part^  thejr 
•ften  prolong  this  soene  of  anguish  for  several  days.  In 
^te  of  all  that  they  suffer,  the  victims  eonunue  to 
ehant  their  death- song  v^ith  a  firm  voiee^  they  boast  of 
their  own  exploits^  they  insult  their  tormentors  for  their 
'Mint  of  skill  in  avenging  their  friends  and  relations, 
th^  warn  them  of  the  vengeance  which  awaits  them  on 
aoeount  of  what  they  are  now  doing,  and  excite  their  fer- 
•oeity  1^  the  m.ost  provoking  reproaehes  and  threats.  To 
display  undaunted  fortiiude  in  such  dreadful  situations  is 
the  noblest  triumph  of  a  warrior.  To  avoid  the  trial  by 
a  voluntary  death,  or  to  shrink  under  it,  is  deemed  in£ft- 
inous  and  cowardly.  If  any  one  betray  symptoms  of  tim- 
^idity^  his  tormentors  often  despatch  him  at  once  with 
contempt,  as  unworthy  of  being  treated  like  a  maa."^ 
Animated  with  those  ideas^  they  endure  without  a  groan, 
what  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  human  nature 
fihoohl  sustain.  They  appear  to  be  not  only  insensible 
erf  pain,  but  to  court  it.  *'  Forbear,^'  said  an  a^ed  chief 
^  ikit  Iroquois,  when  his  insults  had  provoked  one  of 
vbls  tormentors  to  wound  him  with  a  knife,  '^forbear  those 
stabs  of  your  knife,  and  rather  let  me  die  by  fire»  that 
those  dogs,  your  allies,  from  beyond  the  sea,  may  learn 
hy  my  example  to  suffer  like  men.'')-  This  magnanimity, 
of  which  there  are  frequent  instances  among  the  Ameri- 
oan  warriors,  instead  of  exciting  admiration,  or  calling 
sympathy,  exasperates  the  fierce  spirits  of  their  tortur- 
ers to  fresh  acts  of  cruelty4  Weary  at  length  of  con- 
tending with  men,  whose  constancy  of  mind  they  cannot 
vanquish,  some  chief  in  a  rage  puts  a  period  to  their 
sufferings,  by  despatching  them  with  his  dagger  or  club.$ 

*  De  la  Potheric,  ii.  237.  iii.  48. 
t  Golden,  Hist,  of  Five  Nations,  l.  200. 
i  Voyages  de  Lahont.  i.  236. 
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§  LXXX*  This  kadbarous  sceo^U  often  iae^ecnbd  hy 
one  no  leM  dhoeking.  As  it  is  impossiblB  to  appease  tkm 
fell  spirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in  the  heart  of  a  sa^^* 
Tage^  this  frequently  prompts  the  Amerieaas  to  dcnron^ 
those  unhappy  persons,  who  have  been  the  yietims  if 
their  ernelly.  In  the  ancient  world,  tradition  has  pre* 
served  the  memory  of  barbarous  nations  of  cannibid^ 
who  fed  OB  human  ftesb.  But  in  every  part  of  the  Hew 
World  there  were  people  to  whom  this  custom  was  fjtH- 
miliar*  It  prevailed  in  the  southern  continent,^  in  sevt> 
ral  of  the  islands^f  and  in  various  distrieCs  of  NorUi 
America.^  Even  in  those  parts,  where  eirctimstaoees^ 
with  whieh  we  are  unacquainted,  had  in  a  great  measure 
abolished  this  praotiee,  it  seems  formerly  to  have  been 
so  well  known,  that  it  is  incorporated  into  the  idiom  oC. 
their  language*.  Among  the  Iroquois,  the  pkrase  hy 
whieh  they  express  their  resolution  of  making  war  agaiasi 
an  enemy,  is,  **  Let  us  go  and  eat  that  natioa4''  If  tb^* 
sotieit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouriog  tribe,  they  invite  it  t9. 
<<  eat  broth  made  of  the  ilesh  of  their  enemies/'^  Jfor 
was  the  praetiee  peculiar  to  rude  unpolished  tribes  i  the 
principle  from  whieh  it  took  rise  is  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  miuds  of  the  Americans,  that  it  subsisted  in  Men^ 
eo,  one  of  the  civilized  empires  in  the  New  World#-  aail 
relies  of.  it  may  be  discovered  among  the  more  mtU  ia«; 
hal»tant8  of  Peru.  It  was  not  scarcity  of  food,  as  some 
authors  imagine,  and  the  importunate  cravings  of  kn»- 
ger,  which  forced  the  Americans  to  those  horrid  repasts 
on  their  fellow-treatures*     Human  flesh  was  never  med 

p-  64,  etc.    Lahont  i.  233,  etc.  Tertre,  ii.  405.    De  laPotherie^ 
li.  22,  etc. 

*,  Stadias  ap.  de  Biy,  iii.  123.  Lery,  ibid.  210.  Biet  384. 
Lettr.  Edif.  23,  341.  Piso.  8.  Condam.  84,  97.  Ribas  Histdc 
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m9  camnion  food  in  any  eonntry ,  and  ike  ▼ariwM  vdatiMs 
egnceming  people  ivbo  reekened  il  amMg  tbe  slated 
means  of  subsfsleneey  flow  from  the  eredulity  and  nd«- 
ttkm  of  travellers.  The  raneour  of  revenge  first  prompt- 
ed men  to  this  barbarous  aetioiu^  The  ftereest  tribes 
devoured  none  but  prisoners  taken  in  Vf^v,  or  sueh  as 
they  regarded  as  eneaues*!  Women  and  €ii9dren  who 
^mare  not  the  ol^ets  of  enmity,  if  net  etrtttff  in  the  ft^ 
ry  of  tlieir  first  inroad  into  a  hostile  eountry,  seldom 
f  affitTed  by  the  deiiherate  e&ets  of  their  tevenge4 

1%e  people  of  South  America  gratify  their  revenge  ia 
a^nanner  somewhat  difterent,  but  with  no  less  unreteiit- 
tng  ranoonr.  Their  prisoners,  after  meeting  at  their 
first  entnuH^e  with  the  same  rough  re^eeption  as  amiong 
tM  North  Amerieans,^  are  not  only  esempt  from  iii(}«- 
17,  but  treated  with  the  greatest  tdndaess.  They  are 
feasted  and  earessed,  and  some  beautiful  young  women 
are  appointed  to  attend  and  solaeo  them.  It  is  not  easy 
taaccoimt  for  this  part  of  their  oonduet,  nntess  we  im« 
pttto  It  to  a  refinement  in  cruelty*  For,  while  they  seem 
studious  to  attach  the  eaptives  to  liliK,  by  supplying  them 
with  every  eiyoyment  that  can  render  it  agreeable,  dteir 
doom  is  irrevocably  fixed*  On  a  day  appointed,  the  vieto^ 
rioms  tribe  assembles,  the  prisoner  is  la*ougfat  forth  with 
great  solemnity,  he  views  the  preparations  for  the  saori^ 
Vs^  fiofr  trith  as  much  indaflference  as  if  he  himself  were  not 
the  iHretim^  and  meeting  his  fkte  with  undaunted  firmne#s^ 
is  despatched  with  a  single  blow.  The  moment  h^  Mis, 
the  women  seke  the  bo^,  and  dress  it  for  the  feast. 
They  besmear  their  children  with  the  blood,  in  order  tci 
kiDdie  in  their  bosoms  a  hatred  of  their  enemies,  which 
is  never  extinguished,  and  all  join  in  feeding  upon  the 
flesh  arith  amazing  greediness  and  exultation.^     To  de- 

♦  Bict.  383.  Blanco,  Conversion,  de  Piritu,  p.  28.  Bancroftj 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  259,  etc 

t  See  Note  LXXII. 
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T0ur  tlie  iMdj  df  a  slaughtered  ^nemy,  they  deem  Ae 
most  eompkte  and  exquhite  gratifieatioR  of  revenge. 
Wherever  this  praetice  preTailsy  eaptires  never  escape 
deaths  b«t  they  are  not  toi^tured  lyith  the  same  cruelly 
as  among  tribes  whieh  are  less  aecustomed  to  sueh  her* 
rid  feasts^* 

As  the  constancy  of  crery  American  warrior  may  ha 
pot  to  sueh  serere  proof,  the  great  object  of  nUituy 
edacatton  and  discipline  in  the  Neir  World  is  to  form  the 
mind  to  sustain  it.  When  nations  carry  on  war  with  opea 
foree,  defy  their  enemies  to  the  combat^  and  vanqairii 
them  by  the  superiority  of  their  skill  or  courage,  sc^ 
diers  are  trained^  to  be  active,  vigorous,  and  enterprisingv 
'  But  in  America,  where  the  genius  and  maxims  of  war 
are  extremely  different,  passive  fortitude  is  the  quality 
in  highest  estimation.  Accordingly,  it  is  early  the  stu^j 
of  the  Americans  to  acquire  sentiments  and  habits,  which 
will  enable  tJiem  to  behave  like  men,  when  their  resolii* 
tion  shall  be  put  to  the  proof.  As  the  youth  of  other 
nations  exercise  themselves  in  feats  of  activity  and  foree, 
those  of  America  vie  with  one  another  in  exhibitions  of 
their  patience  under  sufferings.  They  harden  their  nerves 
by  those  voluntary  trials,  and  gradually  accustom  them- 
selves toendure  the  sharpest  pain,  without  comj^aining; 
A  boy  and  girl  will  bind  their  naked  arras  together,  ami 
place  a  burning  coal  between  them,  in  order  to  try  who 
first  discovers  such  impatience  as  to  shake  it  off.f  All 
the  trials,  customary  in  America,  when  a  youth  is  ad« 
mitted  into  the  class  of  warriors,  or  when  a  warrior  is 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain  or  chief,  are  aceoiki^ 
modated  to  this  idea  of  manliness.  They  are  not  dis- 
plays of  valour,  but  of  patience;  they  are  not  exhibitioos 
of  their  ability  to  offend,  but  of  their  capacity  to  suffeiw 
Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  if  a  war- 
ri<»*  aspires  to  the  rank  of  captain^  his  probation  begbta 

•See Note  LXXIII. 
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iiiih  a  lottg  fiidt^  moiw.  rigid  tbaa  any  ar^  ohwi'^  by 
tke  mest  abstenooBft  hermiL  At  the  dose  #{  4ii3  ^m 
eld^  ttssenribky  eaeli  giiws  bim  thrte  iastios  with  .9 
Inrge  vrMp^  aj^ied  so  tigoroasfyy  tlial  bis.  bo4jr  is  alt 
most  flayed^  aifd  if  lie  betrays  ik%  least  symptom  <^  im^ 
patience  w  etea  sensibility^  be  is  di^raeed  forever^  and 
i^jeeted  asunwovtby  ef  the  bonenir  to  which  he  aspkeu^ 
AfW  some  interrmly  the  eenstaooy  of  the  candidate  ia 
pHHred  by  a  more  eKeradatiog  trial.  He  is  laid  in  a  luiss* 
moe  with  bis  bands  boondiksty  and  an  innumerable  mul* 
titiidb  of  venomous  ants,  whose  bite  occasions  exqaiiiti 
pain,  and  produces  a  riolent  inflammation,  aire  throws 
iiponhim.  The  judges  of  his  merit  atand  around  tlui 
bammoe,  and^  while  these  cruel  inserts  fasten  upon  the 
most  sensible  parts  of  liis  body>  a  sigh,  a  gvean,  an  un 
toluntary  motion  expressi^  of  what  he  mflbrs^  would 
exclude  him  for  ever  from  the  rank  of  captain.'  S? ea 
after  this  evidence  of  hi^  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to 
be  completely  ascertained^  but  must  stand  another  tes| 
more  dreadful  than  ^y  he  has  hitherto  undergone*  H# 
is  again  suspended  in  his  hammoe^  and  eoveved  with 
leaves  of  the  palmetto^  A  Are  of  sticking  herbt  J9  Und^ 
led  underneath,  so  as  he  may  feel  its  heat^  and  bo  ia^ 
volved  in  its  smoke.  Though  seorehed  alul  almost  suit 
foeated,  he  must  continue  to  endure  with  th0  same  pa* 
tient  insensibility.  Many  perish  in  this  rudeessay  of  ih^ 
firmness  and  courage,  but  ^uch  as  go  thiftough  it  With  ttj^ 
^lause^  receive  the  ensign^  of  theii^  new  dignify  with 
much  solemnity^  and  are  ever  after  regarded  as  leaden 
bf  approved  resolution,  whose  behaiiour^  in  the  Inost 
trying  situation^,  will  do  honour  to  tbeir  eoantiy.#  in 
North  America^  the  previous  trial  of  a  watrior  is  ne- 
ther so  ftrmal,  iior  so  seve^«  Though  even  therc^  be* 
fore  a  youth  is  permitted  to  beair  arms,  his  paUeoee  and 
fortitude  are  proved  by  blows,  1^  fire,  and  by  iasalts 
ttiore  intolerable  to  a  hau^ty  ^irit  than  both«t 

*  GumUla,  ii.  386,  etc.    Biet  376,  etc. 
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8t9  msToBT  or  xisxaBLWCM^ 

Tbs  tanmixsg  steadiness  ydih  wUeh  tius  AnefiisiMi 
^hire  the  niost  exquinte  torments^  has  indueed  s^me  i 
thops  to  sappose  that,  from  the  peculiap  feehleiieas  rf 
theirfpame,  tiiieir -sensibility  is  BOt  so  acute  as  that  rf 
ether  people ;  as  womeny  and  persons  of  a  relaxed  habUt 
are  observed  to  be  less  tiffected  with  p*ia  than  robust 
men,  whose  nerves  are  more  firndy  braeed.  Bat  the 
eonstitntioii  of  the  Ainerieaiis  is  not  so  different  in  its 
textare^  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  human  speeies^  as 
to  aeeount^forthis  diversity  in  their  behaviour.  It  flows 
from  a  principle  of  hOBoar,  instiUed  early  and  cultrait^ 
ed  with  such  care,  as  to  inspire  man  in  his  radert  state 
with  a  heroic  magnanimity,  to  which  philosophy  haA 
•ndeavoured,  in  vain,  to  form  him,  when  more  h%hfy 
improved  and.  polished*  .  This  invincible  constancy  he 
has  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  chief  ^stinetioii  of  a 
man,  ami  the  highest  attainment  of  a  warrior.  The  ideas 
which  influcjoee  his  condact,  and  the  passions  which  take 
poseession  of  his  heart,  are  few*  They  operate  of  course 
with  more  decisive  efibctf  th^n  when  the  mind  is  crowd- 
ed with  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  or  distracted  by  the 
Tariety  of  its  pursuits  f  and  wben  eveiy  motive  that  acts 
with  any  force  in  foraiing  the  sentiments  of  a  sav$ge, 
prompts  him  to  suffer  with  dignity,  he  will  bear  what 
might  teem^  to  be  impossible  for  human  patience  to  sus- 
tain. But  wherever  the  fortitude  of  the  Americans  is 
not  roused  to  exertion  by  their  ideas  of  hoaour,  their 
fbelings  of  pain  are  the  same  with  these  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.'N^  Nor  is  that  patience  under  sufferings,  finr 
which  the  Americans  have  been  so  justly*  celebrated,  an 
universal  attainment.  The  constancy  of  many  of  the 
victims  is  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  torture.  Their 
weakness  and  lamentations  complete  the  triumph  of  th^ 
enemies,  and  reflect  disgrace  upon  their  own  country.f 

^  ISSJih  The  perpetual  hostilities  carried  on  among 
the  American  tribes  are  produetive  of  very  fatal  effeeik 

♦  See  Note  LXXIV. 
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iTo&r  om  Avtamju  tat 

Bvra  in  seasons  of  paUis  tri«qciiUty»  their  inqMirreet  in* 
dttsdy  does  not  snppfy  tbem  with  any  snperftuous  store 
of  proTisiiHis ;  bat  when  the  irruption  of  an  eneyiy  de*^ 
solotes  thdr  euHiyftted  kuidsy  or  disturbs  tbem  in  ttotr 
kttBting  eseursionst  such  a  ealamity  reduees  a  eommu» 
mty,  natnraliy  improvident  and  destitute  of  resources^ 
i0  extreme  want;  AH  die  people  of  the  distriet  that  is 
iayadedy  are  frequently  forced  to  take  refi^  in  woods 
or  mountaiBSy  which  can  afford  them  little  subsidteneof 
and  where  manj  of  them  perish.  NoJkwithstunding  their 
exeessiTe  eautioD  in  eondueting  their  militai?  operations^ 
and  the  solieitude  of  eiwrj  leader  to  preserve  4hi^  lives 
4t  his  fblkmersy  as  the  rude  tribes  in  America  seldom 
enjoy  any  interval  of  peace^  the  loss  of  men  amon|| 
them  is  considerable^  hi  proportion  to  the  degree  of  pop? 
ulation.  Thus  famine  and  die  sword  cointHBe  in  thin* 
tag  theirj  numbers.  All  their  communities  are  ^ble» 
and  nothing  now  remains  of  several  nations,  which  were 
9nee  considerable,  but  the  name* 

^  LXXXn.  Sensible  of  this  continual  decay,  there  aM 
tiibes  wfaieh  endeavour  to  recruit  their  national  fbrea 
when  exhausted,  by  ado]^g  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and 
by  this  expedieirt  prevent  their  total  extinction.  Th^ 
practice,  however,  is  not  universally  received.  Besent- 
meat  operates  more  powerfully  among  savages, .  than . 
oonsiderations  of  policy.  Far  the  greater  part  of  their 
aaptives  was  anciently  saerifteed  to  their  vengeance,  and 
it  is  only  since  their  numbers  began  to  decline  fastf 
that  they  have  generally  adopted  milder  maximSi  But 
such  as  tiiey  do  naturalise,  renounce  forever  their  native 
tribe,  and  assume  the  manners  as  well  as  passions  of  the 
people  by  whom  they  are  adopted,^  so  'entirely,  that 
they  often  join  them  in  expeditions  against  their  own 
countrymen^  Such  a  sudden  transitioB,  and  so  repugn 
jMmt  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  instincts  implanied  hf 
Mture,  would  be  deemed  strange  among  many  people  ; 

»  Qh^l^v  Hist.  N*  Fr.  iii.  Uh  etc.  X^fit,  i\.  Sqs. 


htit,  %mm^^  members  of  mnll  eommimhies,  wbepe 
iMftional  e&Bdtjr  is  tioleat  and  deep-rooted^  it  faas  tkeop- 
pearatiiDe  of  hting  Btill  mope  iittaeeoimtabIe>i  It  eeems, 
howerer^  to  resitlt  DalHraUy  from  the  prfaiciples  v^nm 
irhi^h  war  U  carried  on  ib  Amertea.  When  nations  afan 
at  extertninatiog  their  enc^mi^,  no  exehange  of 
fsrs  can  ever  take  place.  From  the  moment  oneis 
a  pri>iOTier,  hiBOonnti^  and  hin  friends  eonsider  him  as 
fleaii>  He  has  ini^urred  indelible  disgraee  fay  saffMraig 
himself  to  be  surprised  or  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy  ;  and 
were  he  to  retam  home  after  sneb  a  stain  npm  his  ben- 
our^  his  neareft  relations  would  not  receive  or  even  ae- 
kuowledge  that  they  knew  him.  Some  tribes  were  still 
Aiore  ri^9  and  if  a  prisoner  returned^  the  in&my  wUeh 
he  had  Inrought  upon  bis  eountry  was  expiated}  by  putting 
him  instantly  to  dealb^  As  the  unfortunate  eapdre  mb  ibun 
an  outaast  from  his  own  eountryt  and  the  ties  urhteh 
BoOttd  him  to  it  are  irreparably  broken,  he  f^els  lest  re- 
luetanee  in  forming  a  new  eonneetion  with  people,  who, 
as  an  etideneis  of  their  f  rienfiy  sentiments^  not  only  de- 
liver hfitf  from  a  eruel  death,  but  offer  to  admft  him  to 
aH  the  riglrts  of  a  %llow  citizen.  The  perfect  similaapify 
0  inanners  among  sairag^  nations  fkeilttates  and  eom- 
I^t^s  the  iknion,  and  indtiees  k  captive  to  transfior  not 
ooly  hh  alliance,  butliis  affection,  to  the  iMmimaiii<y 
fcto  the  bosom  of  li^hicfa  he  is  received. 

$LXX!OII«  But  though  war  be  the  chief  ocoa^- 
^on  of  mto  in  their  rude  state,  and  to  excel  in  It  tiieftr 
highest  liistinction  and  pride,  their  infeHorify  is  always 
Itanifestwhenth^y  engagiB  in  competition  withpbliah- 
Ibd  nations.  Destitute  of  that  foresight  whi«h  discerns 
and  provides  ibrreimote  eventSj^  strangers  to  the  imioo 
and  mutual  confidence  requisite  in  jbrming  any  extensiite 
plan  of  operation^,  and  ineapabie  ^f  the  subordnmiM 
ho  te^s  Requisite  In  carrykig  sweh  plans  into  oxeciUiBaj; 

♦See  Note  LXXV. 
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^nUeuTy  bot.  sekkm  prove  finrBiidable  to  hiai  liy  tiieip 
etNOdvet;  ^asA  whev^yev  tke  oonteist  U  of  long  eontiftu^ 
ftMe»  must  ykiA  to  ra{ieriop  art."*  The  eniiMre§  of  Peifu 
aind  MexioOf  (li^|^  tkeir  ^rogi'effi  io  eiyilizatiooy  yrhtm 
fMftSMred  lity  the  Emnpean  or  Aslope  8teodard%  waft  ior 
ewMiderabley  a^oqiiiii^  sileli  an  a^oeadanegr  over  the  rudo 
tribes  aronad  them^  that  they  laljjeeted  most  of  them 
v^lh  great  tikeiiity  to  their  pow^r.  When  ti^e  people  of 
Barope  oter^ran  the  ▼arioas  proTiaeeg  of  Amerkat  this 
aaperiority  was  still  laore  ^oaftpraaoas.  Neither  the 
eaiqrage  nor  aattber  ^  the  aativei  eoold  repel  a  hf  adfal 
af  iavadera.  The  aliepatkia  aad  ^mmkj  preTalf^  amon^ 
barhariaa»>  pneventedtbeia  fron  oaituig  ia  any  eMiiaoa 
teheiM  of  "^teiMe,  aad  while  eaeh  tnbe  fbugl|t  s^ar- 
ately^  all  wove,  auhdaed. 

^LXXXIY.  6.  The  arts  of  rade  aatioas  aaaeqaaiated 
with  the  ase  of  metafaiy  hwrify  merit  any  aAtentioB  oa 
their  i>wa  aieeoaat^  but  are  worthy  of  eone  j^notiee^  as 
fbr  ae  they  8er?e  to  di^Iay  the  geidus  and  maanetsof 
man  In  this  ^a^  of  his  ][NP0gi!es8.  The  first  -  distress  a 
savage  mast  feel^  will  arise  from  the  maaner  in  whi^i 
his  bo^  is  afibeted  by  the  heat»  or  eold,  or  mmstoare,  of 
the  elimate  under  whieh  he  lives  j  and  his  first  ^are  will 
be  to  provide  some  eovering  ftr  his  own  deSsnee.  In  the 
warmer  and  more  mfld  elimates  of  Ameiiea»  none  ff 
|he  rude  trUies  were  el^faed.  To  most  of  them  Natnre 
had  not  even  suggested  any  idea  of  impropriety  in  beiqg 
altogether  aneovered.t  As  uadw  a  mild  el^nate  there 
•was  litde  need  of  any  defence  from  ihe  ivories  of  Ae 
air»  and  their  extreme  indolenoe  shuned  every  q^ies 
of  labour^  to  whieh  it  was  not  urged  try  dtMoloto  neoes« 
Jitty»  all  theinhabitaiits  of  1^  isles>  and  a  eionsiderahk 
pirt  of  the  people  on  the  eontia^tit^  remained  ihi  thib 
atateof  nfAedfim$tli^»    Others  weflre  rsa^sfiod  vrith 
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soAe  alight  covering,  such  as  decency  reared*  Bi^ 
tfaough  naked  they  were  not  nnadorned*  They  dresieA 
their  hnir  in  many  diflfepent  forms.  They  fastcfned  Mtr 
of  gold)  or  shells,  or  shining  stones,  in  their  ears,  tlmr 
noses,  and  cheeks.  They  stained  theh*  skins  with  a 
great  variety  of  figures ;  and  they  spent  much  time>  and 
suforaitted  to  great  pain,  in  ornamenting  tlieir  persons  in 
this  fantastic  manner.  Vanity,  however,  wbieb  findt 
endless  occupation  for  ingenuity  and  invention,  in  na- 
tions where  dress  has  become  a  complex  and  in^icato 
art,  is  circumsoribed  within  so  narrow  bounds,  and  eon- 
ftnod  to  so  fbw  articles  among  naked  savages,  that  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  those  simple  decoraCion«,  and  have 
a  wonderfiil  propensity  to  alter  the  natural  ibrm  o#  their 
bodies,  in  order  to  ronder  it  (as  they  imagine)  more  per- 
fet^t  and  beautiful.  This  practice  was  nniversal^  amoi^ 
the  rudest  of  the  American  tribes*  Their  operalionB 
for  that  purpose  begin  as  soon  as  an  infant  id  born.  By 
eompressiog  the  bones  of  the  skull,  while  still  isoft  and 
flexible,  some  flatten  the  i»*own  of  their  heads ;  some 
squeeze  them  into  the  shape  of  a  cone ;  others  moidd 
them  as  much  as  possible  into  a  square  figure  }*  and 
they  often  endanger  the  lives^of  their  posterity  by  their 
violent  and  absurd  eflfbrts  to  derange  the  jdan  of  Nature, 
or  to  improve  upon  her  designs.  But  in  all  their  attenqito 
either  to  adorn  or  to  new-model  their  persons,  it  seems 
to  have  been  less  the  object  of  the  Americans  to  please, 
or  to  appear  beautiful,  than  to  give  an  air  of  digidty 
and  terror  to  their  aspect.  Their  attention  to  dress  had 
more  reference  to  war  than  to  gallantry.  The  difiireiee 
in  rank  and  estimation  between  the  two  sexes  was  so 
great,  as  seems  to  have  e:ittinguished,  in  some  measvre^ 
their  solicitude  to  appear  mutually  amiaMe.  The  mas 
deemiM  it  beneath  him  to  adorn  his  person,  for  the  safce 
of  one  on  whom  he  wa^  accustomed  to  look  down  as  a 
slave.    It  was  when  the  warrior  had  in  view  to  enter 
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tike  eo<me&  |if.  his  natiotif  or  to  take  tbe  field,  against  its 
en^miesy  that  he  assumed  his  choieest  ornamentsy  and 
Peeked  ^i»  person  with  the  nicest  care**  The  decora- 
tions of  the  women  wece  few  and  simple ;  whateyer  wa^ 
freerous  or  .splendid  was  reserved  for  ttie  men*  In  si^- 
vecal  tribes  the  women  were  obliged  to  ^ifeuA  a  eonaid- 
eraUe  part  of  their  time,  every  d^^y  in  adoriling  and 
liajptiDig  their  hnsbands,  and  could  bestow  little  atten- 
tion upon,  ornamenting  themselves.  Among  a  raee  of 
mQu  so  haughty  as  to  despise,  or  so  cold  as  to  neglect 
themi  the  wejnen  naturally  became  eareless  and  sloven* 
ly^  and.  the  love  of  finery  and  shew,  which  had  been 
deemed  their  favourite  passion,  was  confined  chiefly  to 
the  other  sex.  To  4eck  hi^  person  was  the  distuieticm  of 
a  warftor  as  well  as  one  of  his  most  serious  occupations*! 
In  <Uie  part  of  their  dress,  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  ' 
the. most  singular  and  eaprieious,  the  Americans  have 
diaeovered  considerable  sagacity  in  providing  against  the 
ehjef  inconvenieneies  6f  their  climate,  which  is  often 
sultry  and  moist  to  excess*  All  the  different  tribes, 
which  remain  unclothed,  are  accustomed  to  anoint  and 
rub  their  bodies  with  the,  grease  of  animals^  with  vis- 
cous gums,  and  with  oils  of  different  kindjs*  By  this 
they  check  that  profuse  perspiration,  whicb^  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  wastes  tbe  vigour  of  the  frame,  and  abridges 
th^  period  of,  hiJman  life.  By  this  too,  ;they  provide  a 
defence  against  the  extreme,  moisture  during  the  rainy 
8^ason.:|:  They  likewise,  at  certain  seasons^  temper  paint 
of  different  colours  with  those  unctuous  substances,  and 
bedaub  themselves  plentifully  with  that  composition* 
Sheathed  with  this  impenetrable  varnish,  their  skins  are 
not  only  protected  from  the  penetrating  heat  of  the  sun, 
but,  a«  all  the  innumeraUc  tribes  of  insects  Jiave  an  an- 
tipathy to  the  smell  or  taste  of  that  mixture,  they  are 
i|elivered  f4:Qm  their  teasing  persecution,  whleh  asaidst 
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ferests  ^  mardiesf  e^MiaDy  It  4ftie  wunncr  wsfiMN 
imuUi  hwe  beea  dtoged^er  iatolenble  k  a  state  of  pw^ 
ftet  mikediiess. 

$  LXXXT.  Tke  next  olrjeet  to  deew  tb«t  ^i<ll  «gH^ 
the  attenliM  of  a  samge^  isto  prepare  AOme  luibitatieii 
wfciehinay  affard  him  sbelter  bjday,  and  a  retreat  at 
nighL^  Whatever  is  cootieeted  with  his  ideas*  of  persoa* 
tl  d%iiity,  vhateTep  bears  any  i^fereace  to  his  .militaqr 
dharaeter^  the  savage  warrior  deems  an  iil^feet  of  isi- 
portanee;  Whatever  rdates  only  to  peaceable  and  inae« 
live  Ufe»  he  views  wilfli  iaditepeBce*  Heaee,  thou^ 
taieaify  a^^[Ve*to  dress^  he  is  little  soi^eitous  aboiit 
the  eleganee  or  dKspositioii  9f  Ms  babitatioa.  Aivageaa^ 
tioBSy  |hr  from  that  state  of  inq^vementtt  in  whieh  tiM 
node  of  livkig  is  eoastdered  as  a  mark  of  dfetiasj^oo^ 
and  anaoquaiated  witii  those  wants,  whieh  require  a  va« 
riety  of  aeeommodatiot,  regalate  the  eoa^tnietiaa  ef 
Iheir  houses  aeeordi&g  to  their  limited  i^as  of  aeoessi^ 
ty.  Some  of  the  American  tribes  were  so  extremely 
»adet^  and  had  advaneed  so  little  beyond  the  j^meval 
stmptieity  of  nature^  Aat  they  had  no  housed  s^  aU» 
Bociag  the  day>  they  take  shelter  from  the  soorehiBg 
Wys  of  the  sun  mnder  tbiek  trees  f  at  night  they  form  a 
shed  with  their  branches  and  leaves,*  In  the  rainy  sea- 
son they  retire  into  coves^  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature^ 
or  hoJIowed  out  by  their  own  industryf  Oth^s^  who 
have  no  fixed  abode,  and  roam  throa|;h  the  forest  inquest 
of  game,  sojourn  in  temporary  huts,  whieh  they  ereel 
with  little  labour,  and  abandon  without  any  coneera. . 
The  inhabitants  of  tiiose  vast  plains,  which  are  di^nged 
by  the  overflomng  of  rivers  during  the  h^vy  rains  that 
Ihll  periodieally  between  the  tropics^  raise  houses  apoa 
pBes  fastened  in  the  ^nmnd,  or  place  them  among  the 
boughs  of  ti^s,  and  are  thus  safe  amidst  that  Wide  ex- 
toidedhiniutdation  whieh  surrounds  them4     Such  wei« 
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Ae  frst  essays  of  the  rudest  AHwriean^  tbwardg  firavU^ 
ing  themselTes  with  haUtmtioBSv  But  ef^  anaettg  ttfbe^ 
which  aire  more  ifliproredi  and  whose  residenee  h  he^ 
tome  altogether  fixed,  the  stmeture  of  thetr  houses  U 
extremely  mean  and  simple.  They  ar^  wreteheS  hnts; 
tometime^  of  an  obhm^  and  sometiimei  of  a  ieiretdaf 
ibrm,  intended  merely  ftr  shelter^  whh  no  viel^  to  ele- 
gance, and  little  attention  to  convenlency.  The  doont 
are  so  low,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bend  or  to  creep  on 
the  hands  and  feei  in  order  to  enter  fliem.  They  aM 
without  windows,  and  hare  a  large  hole  in  the  midtte  of 
the  roof,  to  convey  ont  the^smoke.  To  follow  traTcRerft 
in  oth^r  minute  cil^umstanees  of  their  description,  is 
not  only  beneath  the  dignity  of  history^  but  Would  be 
foreign  to  the  object  of  my  researches.  One  dlrcum- 
stance  merits  attention,  as  it  is  singular,  and  filustratc^ 
the  character  of  the  people;  Some  of  their  houses  are 
so  large  as  to  contain  accommodation  fo^  fbur  score,  or 
a  hundred  persons.  These  at*e  built  for  the  t*eeeptibn  of 
different  famiHes,  which  dwell  together  under  the  same 
roof,*  and  often  around  a  common  fit*e>  without  separate 
apartments,  or  any  kind  of  screen  or  partition  between 
the  spaces  which  they  respectively  Occupy*  As  sOon  aii 
imen  have  acquired  distinct  ideas  of  property^  or  wheitt 
they  are  so  much  attached  ti^  their  females,  as  to  watch 
them  with  care  and  jealousy,  Ikmilies  of  course  divide 
and  settle  in  separate  houses,  where  they  lean  secnre  and 
guard  whatever  they  wish  to  preserve;  This  singular 
mode  of  habitation  among  several  people  of  America, 
may  therefore  be  considered  not  only  as  the  effect  of 
their  imperfect  notions  concerning  property,  but  as  a 
proof  of  inattention  and  indifference  towlEirds  their  wo- 
men. If  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  perfect  equn- 
Hty,  such  an  arrangement  could  not  have  taken  place*  If 
their  sensibility  had  been  apt  to  have  taken  alarm,  they 
would  not  have  trusted  the  virtue  of  thelir  women  amfifert 

♦  See  Uote  LXXX. 
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the  temptatioRS  and  t)ppdPt;umUe«  of  such  a  prondsewm 
iAtercours^.  At  tbe  same  time,  the  perpetual  ooBCord 
wfaiek  reigns  m  habitations  where  bo  many  families  aro 
erovded  together^  is  surprisiiigf  md  aflbrds  a  striking 
evidence  that  they  mnst  be  people  of  either  a  vefy  gen- 
tle, or  of  a  very  ^egmatie  temper,  who,  in  sueh  a  situ- 
ation, are  unaoquaintcd  with  animosity,  brawliiigf  and 
discord*  * 

§  LXXXVL  After  making  Mwne  provisiott  for  his  Ares* 
and  habitation,  a  savage  will  perceive  the  necessity  of 
preparing  proper  aims  with  which  to  assault  or  repel  aa 
enemy.  This,  ac6ordinglyt  has  early  exercised  the  in- 
genuity and  invention  «f  all  rude  nations.  The  first  of- 
fensive weapons  were  doubtless  such  as  chance  presented, 
and  the  first  efforts  of  art  to  improve  upon  these,  were 
oj^tremdy  awkward  and  simple.  Clubs  made  of  some 
heavy  wood,  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  lances  whooe 
heads  were  armed  with  flint  or  the  bpnes  of  some  ani- 
mals, are  weapons  known  to  the  rudest  nations.  All 
these,  however,  were  oi  use  only  in  close  encounter. 
But  men  wished  to  annoy  their  enemies  while  at  a  dis^ 
tance^  and  the  bow  and  arrow  is  the  most  early  invent 
tion  for  this  purpose*  This  weapon  is  in^  the  hands  of 
peo^e,  whose  advances  in  improvement  are  extremdy 
inconsiderable,  imd  is  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
some  tribes  in  America  were  so  destitute  of,  art  and  in- 
genuity, that  they  had  not  attained  to  the  discovery  ef 
this  simple  invention,  and  seem  to  have  been  unaequaint- 
ed  with  the  use  of  any  missive  wei^pon*  The  sling,  thoogb. 
in  its  eonsd^ctiott  not  more  complex  than  the  bow,  and 
among  ma^  nations  of  equal  antiquity, w^as  lltUe  known 
to  the  people  <^  North  America^  or  the  islands,  but  ap- 
vpears  to  have  been  used  by  a  fkw  tribes  in  |the  sontk- 
cm  continent.*  The  people,  in  some  provinces  of  Chili, 
and  those  of  Patagonia^  towards  the  southern  exti^mity 

•  See  Note  LXXXL 
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•f  Am^iiea^  use  a  weapon  peculiar  to  themselTOs.  They 
i&stem  stoaeSf  iibout  the  size  of  a  fist>  to  each  end  of  a 
leather  thong  of  ^ght  feet  in  length,  and  swinging  these 
roaUd  their  beads,  throw  them  with  sueh  dexterity,  that 
they  seldoflEi  miss  the  object  at  which  they  aim* 

$LXXXYIL  Among  pei^le  who  had  hardly  any  oe- 
fvpation  hut  war  or  hunting,  the  ehief  exertions  of  their 
JDTention,!  as  well  as  industry,  were  naturally  directed 
towards  these  ohjeets.  With  respect  to  every  thing  else, 
€heir  wants  and  desires  were  so  limited,  that  their  inven- 
tion was  not  upon  the  stretch.  As  their  food  and  hahi^ 
tetions  are  perfectly  dmide,  their  dontestie  utensils  are 
fbw  and  rude.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  had  disco* 
vered  the  art  of  forming  vessels  of  earthen  ware,  and 
hakiog  tlram  In  the  sun*  so  as  they  could  endure  the  fire. 
In  North  America,  they  hollowed  a  piece  of  hard  wood 
into  the  form  of  a  fcettfe,  and.filling  it  with  water,  brought 
it  to  hoil,  by  putting  red-hot  stones  int^  it4  These  ves- 
sels  they  used  in  preparing  part  of  their  piK>vision8  ;  and 
this  may  be  considered  as  a  st^  towards  refinement  and 
luxury,  for  men  in  their  rudest  state  were  not  acquaint- 
ed with  any  method  of  dressing  their  victuals^  but  by 
Masting  them  on  the  fire  ;  and  among  several  tribes  in 
America,  this  is  the  only  ^>ecies  of  cookery  yet  known.$ 
Bnt.the  ma^er*pieee  of  surt,  among  the  savages  of  Ameri- 
ca, is  the  construction  of  their  canoes*  An  Eskimaux^ 
shut  up  in  his  boat  of  whalebone,,  covered,  with  the  skins 
of  seals,  can  brave  that  stormy  oeean,  on  whieh  the  bar- 
renness of  h»  country  compels  him  to  depend-  for  the 
ehief  part  of  his  subsistence.  The  |people  of  Canada 
venture  upon  their  rivers  and  lakes,  in  boats  made  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  so  light  that  two  men  can  carry  them^ 
wherever  shallows  or  cataracts  obstriict  the  navigation.^ 
In  these  Trail  vessels  tiiey  undertake  and  aecompUsh 

t  Ovall's  Relation  of  Chili.     Church.  Collect  iii.  82.    Falk- 
ncr's  Oescript.  of  Patagon.  p.  ISO. 
t  See  Note  LXXXII. 
X  Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iji.  332. 
S  Sec  Note  LXXXffl.  1  See  Note  LXXXIV. 
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long  y<Qiyftg^  The  iobabituiia  Af  tlw  jbles  and  ff  ^ 
•outheni  eonttneiit  foriv  tlieir  <Miiloes  bqr  hoUowiqg  <kp 
Unuik  of  a  large  treei^  with  ipfinite  labour^  and  ih^m^ 
in  appearance  they  are  extremely  awkward  ud  unviQld- 
ly,  they  paddle  and  steer  thraa  with  tnoh  dexterity,  tha^ 
Europeanf,  wdl  aequainted  witii  all  the  improTemeat^ 
in  the  seienee  of  navigationj^  haTe  beei|  a^raished  attha 
rapidity  of  their  motion,  and  the  qtmkness  of  their  €▼•* 
lutions.  Their  jnrogtm,  oi  war-boatsii^  are  90  hwge  aa 
to  carry  forty  or  fifty  men^  their  canoes  employed  in 
fishing  and  in  short  Toyages  are  Jess  capadons*  Tto 
Ibrm^  as  nfell  as  mfaterials  of  all  these  ^ariotts  kinds  of 
Yessels,  is  well  ada{ited  to  the  service  fbr  whidi  they  ace 
destined ;  and  the  more  minutely  they  ftre  exaaasmed,  the 
mechanism  of  their  ^t|*uctttrey  as  well  -m  neatness  of 
their  fabric^  will  appear  the  more  sarprising. 

(1 LXXXYIU.  Bnt,  in  et^  attempt  towards  iadattry 
among  the  Amerieansi  one  striking  quality  in  their  cha* 
Taeter  is  conspienons.  They  apply  to  woy k  without  ar- 
dour, carry  it  on  with  little  a^vity,  and  like  cUUrea^ 
are  easily  direrted  from  it  Even  in  operattons  whish 
seem  the  most  interestings  and  where  tite  most  power- 
psA  motiyes  nrge  them  to  Tigorous  exertions,  thqp  laboaf 
with  a  languid  listlessness.  Their  work  advanees  nndev 
their  hand  with  snch  slowness,  that  an  ^ye  witness  com- 
tmres  it  to  the  inqiepeeptiUe  progress  of  vege^lion. 
They  will  spend  so  many  years  in  forming  a  canoe,  that 
it  often  begins  to  rot  with  age  before  they  finish  it.  Thsy 
wfll  sdTer  one  part  of  a  roi^T  to  decay  and  perish,  heAr^ 
they  complete  the  other.  The  slightest  manael  opent- 
tion  consnnies  a»  amaaing  length  of  timej^  and  what  ia 
polished  nations  would  hardfy  be  an  eflbrt.  of  industry, 
Is  ami^Nig  soTages  an  arduoiis  imdertnkii^*  This  slow- 
ness of  the  Amerieans^  Hi  execating  works  tf  eirei^  kM 
iboay  be  impntc^d  to  Taiious  causes.  Among  savagest 
who  do  nqt  depcfnd  fi»r  subsMftenee  vgM^  the  ofiiffts  ,of 
regular  industry,  time  is  of  so  littlo  importance,  that 
^ey  sot  no  Talno  n])o«  it;  and  profided  they  tan  MtA 


^  Aerigs^  4)Mgr  Bef^  vogafd  how  long  tiiey  are  emplojed 
4ibo«t  h.  The  tools  which  ihey  employ  are  so  awkward 
'«inI  (iftfeetiTey  that  ereiy  work  in  whioh  they  engage 
miirt  seeeM«pily  be  tedious. 

The  liaiid  of  the  moit  industrious  and  skilful  artist^ 
:were  it  furnished  with  no  fetter  instrument  than  a  stone 
liatehet,  a  sh^^  or  the  hone  of  some  animal^  would 
Had  it  diffieult  to  perfeot  the  most  simple  work.  It  is 
Jby  length  of  labour^  that  he  must  endeayour  to  su^ly 
his  defect  of  power.  But  above  all,  the  cold  pblegma> 
.tie  temper  peouliar  to  the  Americans  renders  their  ope- 
ratiimsiaBguid.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  rouse  them 
from  th^t^halMtual  indolenee  in  whidi  they  are  sunk ; 
-and  unless  when  epgaged  in  war  or  huntingf  they 
seem  infinpable.of  exerting  any  vigorous  effort.  Their 
ardour  of  iqi^cation  is  not  so  great  as  to  call  forth  that 
inTe&tive  spirit  which  suggests  expedients  for  facilitat- 
ing and  abridging  labour.  Thoy  will  return  to  a  task 
day  after  day^  but  aU  their  methods  of  executing  it  are 
tedious  and  ^[lerose.*  Even  since  ith^,  Europeans  have 
e<nraiunicated  to  them  the  knowledge  of  their  instru- 
jneatB,  and  taught  them  to  imitate  their  arts^  the  pecu- 
liar genius  of  the  Americans  is  conspicuous  in  every  at- 
tempt they  make*  They  may  be  patient  and  assiduous 
in  labour^  they  em  copy  with  a  s^vile ,  and  minute  ac- 
euraey»  but  discover  little  invention^  and  no  talents  for 
despatch.  In  spite  of  instruction  and  example^  the  spirit 
of  the  raee  predcnriinates ;  their  motions  ape  naturally 
tardy^  and  it  is  in  vain  to,  urge  th^n  to  quicken  their 
Ipaoe*  Among  the  Spaniards  Uk  Ameriei^  the  work  of 
#»  j&iduHs  is  a  jhfrase  by  which  they  describe  at^  things 
in  tile  execution  of  which  an  immense  time  Imi^  been 
4Naploye4y  and  much  labour  wast/ed. 

$  LXXXIX.  7.  No  clreumstenee  respecting  rude  na- 
tiona  has  hecm  the  object  of  greater  curiosity  than  their 
fc^otts  tenets  andritqa^  and  ttoiie>  perluipSf  has  been 
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%0  ioiperfecUy  understood,  or  rep*08eiited  witk  so  Ut^ 
tie  fidelity.     Priests  and  missionaries  are  the  pwsons 
vfho  have  liad  the  best  opportanities  of  cairyiDg  on  tU» 
inquiry  among  the  moat  uaeiTillzed  of  the  AmevtaaB 
tribes.    Their  minds,  engi*08sed  by  the  doctrines  of  iheit 
own  religpk>n9  and  habituated  to  its  institutions,  are  apt 
to  discover  something  which  resembles  those  objeets  of 
their  venerations  in  the  ppinions  and  rites  of  OTery  peo- 
ple.   "Whatever  they  contemjdate,  they  view  tbro^gk 
one  medium,  and  draw  and  aecomim^ate  ittotheirowa 
system.    They  study  to  reconcile  the  institutions,  which 
fall  under  their  observation  to  their  own  creed,  not  to 
explain  them  according  to  the  rude  notions  of  the  peo-. 
pie  themselves.    They  ascribe  to  them  ideas  which  they 
are  incapable  of  forming,  and  suppose  them  to  be  ao- 
q^uainted  with  principles  and  facts  which  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  should  know.     Hence,  some  mission- 
arios  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that  even  among  the 
most  barbarous  nations  in  Ameriea,  they  had  discovered 
traces  no  less  distinct  than  amazing,  of  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sublime  mysteries  and  peculiar  ifistka* 
tions  of  Christianity.    From  their  own  interpretations 
of  certain  expressiohs  and  ceremonies,  they  have,  con- 
cluded that  these  people  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  of  his  expiatory  sacrifice,   of  the  virtM  of  tht 
crosS)  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments*  <  In  suck 
unintelligent  and  credulous  guides,'  we  can  ^aee  little 
confidence. 

But,  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  conductors 
^th  the  greatest  i^are,  we  must 'not  fc^ow  them  with 
implicit  faith.  An  inquiry  into  the  religious .  notions  of 
rudo  nations  is  involved  in  peculiar  intricacies,  and  we 
must  often  pause  in  order  to  separate  the  facts  which 
our  informers  relate,  from  the  reasonings  with  which 
they  are  accompanied,  or  the. theories  which  they  buiM 
upon  them.  Several  pious  writers,  more  attentive  to 
the  importance  of  the  suigect  than  to  the  eonditioa  of 
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ike  people  who96  geBtiments  tli«y  were  eodeaTourio^  to 
tfseorePf  have  Wstonred  much  uprofitable  labour  in  re* 
•earefaes  of  this  nature.* 

$XC.  I%ere  are  two  fnodamental  doctrinest  upoa 
whiefa  die  whole  system  of  religion,  as  far  as  it  ean  be 
Abeorered  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  established.  The  oae 
respects  tibe  being  of  a  God,  ^e  other  the  immortality  of 
Ae  soul.  To  discover  the  ideas  of  the  uncultivated  na- 
tioBs  under' our  review  vrith  regard  to  t^ose  import^ii 
points,  is  not  only  an  objeet  of  curiosity,  but  may  afibrd 
instruction.  T<r  these  two  articles  I  shall:  confine  my 
Tesoar^hes,  leaving  subordinate  opinions,  and  the  4et»i 
of  local  superstitions,  to  more  minute  inqi^irers.  Who* 
ever  has  had  any  opportunity  of  examining  into  the  reli^ 
gious  oiHQions  of  persons  in  the  inferiour  ranks  of  life, 
<ivefl  in  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  nations,  will 
find,  that  their  system  of  belief  is  derived  from  instrae- 
tion,  not  discovered  by  inquiry.  That  numerous  part  of 
the  human  species,  whose  lot  is  labour,  whose  principal 
and  almost  sole  occupation  is  to  secure  subsistence,  view» 
the  arrangement  and  operations  of  nature  with  little  re- 
flection, aiid  has  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  for  enter- 
ing into  that  path  of  refined  and  intricate  speculation 
which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prineiples  of  na- 
tural religion.  In  the  eariy  and  most  rude  periods  of 
savage  life,  such  disquisitions  are  altogether  unknown. 
When  the  intellectual  powers  are  just  beginning  to  un- 
fold, and  their  first  fbeble  exertions  are  directed  towards 
a  few  objects  of  primary  necessity  and  use  ;  when  Che 
faeolties  of  the  mind  are  so  limited,  a^  not  to  have  form- 
ed abstract  or  general  ideas ;  when  language  is  so  bar* 
ren,  as  to  be  destitute  of  names  to  distinguish  any  thing 
that  is  net  perceived  by  some  of  the  senses ;  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  expect  that  man  should  be  capable  of  trac- 
ing vrith  aeouraey  the  relation  between  eause  and  efibot ; 
ec  to  suppose  that  he  should  rise  from  the  contemplation 

»  See  Note  LXXXVr 
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of  the  one  to  the  ksowledge  of  the  other,  andforayuiii 
eoneeptioBB  of  a  Deity,  as  the  Creator  and-  Governor  ^ 
the  uniyerBe*  (The  idea  of  ereatioa  ifr  so  fttmiliar  wh^^* 
ever  the  mind  ia  enlarged  by  seienee,  and  fllammated  widi 
revelation,  that  we  seldom  reflect  how  pr ofottnd  and  ah« 
Btrase  this  idea  is,  or  eondder  what  progress  man  nrasl 
have  made  in  observation  and  researeh,  before  he  ^tniM 
arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  tikis  elementary  print^fe  in 
religion.  Accordingly,  several  tribeft  have  llei»  diic»* 
vered  in  America,  whieh  have  no  idea  whatevep/oCa  8m^ 
j^reme  Beings  and  no  rites  of  religious  worship.  bai» 
tentive  to  that  magnifieent  ^pectade  of  beau^  and  siday 
presented  to  their  view,  unaccustomed  to  ndleet  Mtbea^ 
upon  what  they  themselves  are,  or  to  inquire  who  irtihe 
author  of  their  existence,  men,  in  their  san^  ^Bte^ 
jiass  their  days  like  the  animah  around  them,  witMont 
knowledge  or  veneration  of  any  supwior  j^ower.  •  Smms 
tude  tribes  have  not  in  their  language  any  name^for  tto 
Deity,  nor  have  the  most  accurate  observers  been  abU^ 
to  discover  any  practice  or  institution  wfaioh  seemed  to 
imply  that  they  recognised  his  authority,  or  were  ioM- 
eitous  to  obtain  his  favour.*  It  is,  however,  only  among 
men  in  the  most  uncultivated  state  of  nature,  and  whHo 
their  intellectual  faculties  are  so  feeble  and  limiled  M 
hardly  to  elevate  them  above  the  irrational  oreatioD,that 
we  diseover  this  total  insensibili^  to  the  imtreoftiMs  ^ 
any  invisible  power. 

But  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  soon  opoat 
to  the  reception  of  ideas,  which  are  destined,  wteni)oi^ 
reeted  and  refined,  to  be  the  great  source  of  oonsolallon 
amidst  the  calamities  of  life.  Among  some  ^f  tfe» 
American  tribes,  still  in  tiie  infancy  of  improvement^  \ri '' 
dis6em  apprehensions  of  some  invtsSMe  and  powerAilli^ 
ingd.  These  apprehensions  are  originally  indistinct  a«l 
p^Ieled,  and  seem  to  be  suggested  rather  by  the  dk'ftlt 

•  Atcount  of  Brasil,  by  a  Portuguese,  p.  1289.  Jones's  Jour- 
nal, p.  59.    See  Note  LXXXVII.  .  —  •  " 
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#f  impeniluig  eyil^  than  to  flow  from  gratitude  for 
Messings  received.  While  nature  holds  on  her  eaurse 
witk  nniforni  and  undisturbed  regularity,  men  enjoy  the 
benefits  resulting  from  it>  without  inquiring  concerning 
it$  cause.  But  every  deviation  from  this  regular  course 
rouses  and  astonishes  thenu  When  they  behold  events 
to  wldeh  they  are  not  accustomed,  they  search  for  the 
reasons  of  them  with  eager  curiosity.  Their  understand* 
lAg  is  unable  to  penetrate  into  these  ;  but  imagination,  a 
mere  fbrward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  decides 
wUliout  hesitation.  It  ascribes  the  cKtraordiniary  occur- 
rences in  nature  to  the  influence  of  invisible  beings,  and 
8iipp09es  that  the  thunder,  the  hurricane,  and  the  earth- 
^ake,  are  eflTects  of  their  interposition.  Some  such 
eoflfused  notion  of  spiritual  or  invisible  power,  superin- 
teadlng  over  those  natural  calamities  which  frequently 
desolftte  the  earth,  and  terrify  its  inhabitants,  may  be 
traced  among  many  rude  nations.^  But  besides  this,  the 
ifsa9ters  cmd  dangers  of  savage  life  are  so  taiany,  and 
laen  often  find  themselves  in  situations  so  formidable, 
that  the  mind,  sensible  of  its  own  Weakness,  has  no  re- 
source but  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  wisdom  und 
power  superior  to  what  is  human.  Dejected  with  eala- 
iDides  which  oppress  him,  and  etpos^d  to  dangers  which 
he  eannot  repel,  the  savage  no  longer  relies  upon  him- 
self; he  feels  his  own  impotence^  and  sfees  no  prospect 
of  being  extricated,  but  by  the  interposition  of  some  un- 
seen arm.  Hcnee,  in  all  unenlightened  nations,  the  first 
rites  or  practices  which  bear  any  resemblance  to  acts  of 
region,  have  it  for  their  object  to  avert  evils  which 
men  suffer  or  dread.  The  Mamtous  or  Okkis  of  the 
North  Aofcerieans  were  amulets  or  charms,  which 
ihey  imagiiied  to  be  of  such  virtue,  as  to  preserve  the 
persons  who  reposed  confidence  in  them  from  every  dis- 
astrous events  or  they  were  considered  as  tutelary  spirits, 
whose  aid  they  ndigfat  implore  in  circumstances  of  dis- 

*  See  Note  LXXXVni. 
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tress.  The  Cmis  of  the  islanders  ivcrc  reputed  ly 
them  to  be  the  authors  of  crepy  calamity  that  afBieta 
the  human  race  5  they  were  represented  under  die  mort 
frightful  forms,  and  religious  homage  was  paid  to  tkew 
with  no  other  view  than  to  appease  these  fimoutdatiei. 
lEven  among  those  tribes  whose  religious  system  wa* 
more  enlarged,  and  who  had  formed  some  ooueeptien  rf 
benevolent  beings,  which  delighted  in  conferring  beiie^% 
as  well  as  of  malicious  powers  prone  to  inflict  evil;  ••- 
perstitiou  still  appears  as  the  offspring  of  fear,  and  aU 
its  efforts  were  employed  to  avert  calamities*  They  were 
persuaded  that  their  good  deities,  prompted  by  the  be«ir 
:ficenee  of  tlieir  nature,  would  bestow  every  bksBiag  hi 
their  power,  without  solieitation  or  aeknowIedgmen4$ 
and  their  only  anxiety  w^as  to  soothe  and  depreeirte  thft 
wrath  of  the  powers  whom  th«^y  regarded  afr the  enewiw 
of  mankind."*^  .  t 

Such  were  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  the^  freiter 
part  of  the  Amcrieans  with  respect  to  the  i*ferpOBitMi^ 
of  invisible  agents,  and  such  almost  univeirsaUyy  wa9 
the  mean  and  illiberal  object  of  their  superstitions* 
Were  we  to  trace  back  the  ideas  of  other  nadona  to  that 
]!ude  slate  in  which  history  first  presents  them  to  our  vi«rH^ 
wc  should  discover  a  surprising  resemblance  in  ikfSf 
tenets  and  practices,  and  should  be  convinced,  tbat#  ia 
similar  circumstanees^  the  facnlties  of  the  human  mioA 
hold  nearly  the  same  course  in  their  progress,  and  ai^ 
rive  at  almost  the  same  conclusions.  The  impresrioaft 
of  fear  are  conspicuous  in  all  the  systems  of  supersd- 
tion.  The  most  exalted  notions  of  men  rise  no  hifplleT 
than  to  a  perplexed  apprehension  of  certain  beings  whose 
power,  thongh  supernatural,  is  limited  as  well  as  p$r- 
tial. 

$  XCL  3ut,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been  loa- 
gcr  united,  or  have  made  greater  progress  in  improvc- 
\, 

•  State  of  Virginia,  by  a  Native,  book  iU.  p.  32, 33.  Bancroft* 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Giiiana,  309, 


jpueit,  ve  discbrii  same  feeble  pointing  tow&ld^  Inore 
jmU  and  adequate  ooneeptions  of  the  po^er  that  presides 
ia  nuture.  IMiey^seemto  perceive  that  there  must  be 
Mme  unirersal  cause  to  whom  all  things  are  indebted 
An*  theb"  being.  If  we  may  judge  bj  some  of  their  im- 
pre6si0B9»  they  appear  to  acknowledge  a  Divine  power  to 
he  the  maker  of  the  worlds  and  the  disposer  of  all 
events.  ^  They  denominate  him  the  Great  SpiriL  But 
these  ideas*  4re  faint  and  confused,  and  when  tlhey  at*, 
tempt  to  explain  them»'  it  ia  manifest  that  among  then! 
the  word  spirit  has  a  meaning  very  different  from  that 
n-  whieh  we  employ  Uf  and  that  they  have  no  conception 
•f  any  deity  but  what  is  corporeal*  They  believe  (heir 
gods  to  be  of  the  human  form,  though  of  a  nature  mord 
excelleiit  than  man,  alui  retail  such  wihl  ineohercnt  fa* 
Ues  coneeniing  their  functions  and  operations,  as  arc^ 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  history.  Even  among 
these  tribes,  there  is  no  established  form  of  public  wor« 
ship ;  there  are  no  temples  erected  in  honour  of  their 
deities  ;  and  no  ministers  peculiarly  consecrated  to  their 
service.  They  have  the  knoAvledge,  however,  cf  sever- 
al superstitious  ceremonies  and  practices  handed  down 
to  them  by  tradition,  and  to  these  they  have  recourse 
with  a  childish  cj^ulity,  when  roused  by  any  emergence 
from  their  usual  insensibility,  and  excited  to  acknow* 
kdge  the  power,  and.  to  implore  the  protection  of  snpe* 
rior  beings. 

$XCII.  The  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  and  the  people  ot 
Bogota  had  advanced  beyond  the  other  uncultivated  na- 
tions of  America  in  their  ideas  of  religion,  as  well  as  in 
their  political  institutions;  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to 
explain  the  cause  of  this  distinction  than  of  that  which 
we  have  already  considered.  The  Sun  was  the  chief 
abject  of  rdigious  worship  among  the  Natchez.  In 
their  temples,  which  were  constructed  with  some  mag- 
alfieence,  and  decorated  with  various  ornaments  ac- 
cording to  their  mode  of  architecture,  they  preserv- 
<5d  a  perpetual  fire,  as  the  purest  emblem  of  their 
divinity.    Ministers  were  appointed  to  watch  and  feed 
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this  sMwi  ftaane;  The  first  f lu^on  ^i-  tM  gmait 
6f  the  motion,  eyeiy  n^mniingf  was  aa  aet  of  obeisasQ*  to 
the  Sun ;  and  festivals  returned  at  stated  aeasonsy  whieh 
were  celebrated  by  the  whole'  ccunnmnity  with  soleraa 
hut  unbloody  rites.  This  is  the  most^  refined  speiu^  4^ 
superstition  known  in  Amerioa^  and,  perha^,  one'-#f 
the  most  natural  as  well  a^  most  sedueiAg*  l^e  Sub*  is 
the  apparent  source  of  the  joy,  fertility  and  life,  dif<r 
fused  through  nature ;  and  while  the  huipan  mind,  in 
jts  earlier  essays  towards  inquiry,  contemplates  aad  ad- 
mires his  universal  and^iDiatiogen£irgy>  its  admiration 
is  apt  to  stop  short  at  what  is  visible,  without  reaefaiiig 
to  the  unseen  cause  i  and  pays  that  a4oration  to  the 
most  glorious  and  beneficial  work  oi\Go^  whi^h  is  due 
only  to  him  who  formed  it*  As  fire  is  tb^  purest  and  most 
active  of  the  elements,  and  some  of.  its  qualities  and  ef- 
fects resemble  the  Sun,  it  was  not  imj^perly  ehosen  to  |»e 
the  emblem  of  his  powerful  operation.  The  ancient  Per- 
sians, a  people  far  superior,  in  every  respeet,  to  that 
rude  tribe,  whose  rites  I  am  describing,  foonded^^faeir 
religious  system  on  similar  principles,  and  established  ^a 
a  forpi  of  public  worship,  less  gross  and  ex^qptionaUe 
than  that  of  any  pe<q;ile  destitute  of  guidance  from  reve- 
lation. This  smprising  co-ineidenQe  in  sentiment  be- 
tween twQ  nations,  in  siieh  diflTerent  states  of  improve- 
ment, is  one  of  the  many  singula  and  unaccountable 
circumstances  whioh  occur  in  the  history  of  humnn  af- 
fairs. 

4.mong  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  an4  Moon  were, 
Ukewi9e,  the  chief  olyects  of  veheratiom ,  Their  sys- 
tem of  religion  was  more  regular  and  con^lete,  though 
less  pure,  than  that  of  the  Natchez.  They  had  tem- 
ples, a]<arsi  priests,  sacrifices,  and  that  long  train  of 
ceremonies,  which  superstition  introduces  wherever  she 
has  fully  establidbed  her  dominion  over  the  nunds  of  men. 
But  the  rites  of  their  worship  were  cruel  and  bloody. 
They  ofibred  human  victims  to  their  deities,  and  Bumy 
^f  their  practioes  nearly  reaembled  the  b^harons  insti- 


taiion»of  ikt  Mesetos^  the  genias  of  vliieli  we  ski^ 
luvreaa  ^^[MyrtiuiHy  of  eonsideciiig  more  atlf^threly  in 
itaqiroper  pfaiee. 

§  XOUI.  With  respect  to  the  other  ^preat  deetrine  of 

:religioa  eonoeming  the  immoirtality  of  the  $oiily  the  sea* 
timeBts  of  the  Amerieans  were  more  united ;  the  hu- 
nuui  mindy  even  when  least  improved  and  invigorated  by 
culture)  shrinks  from  the  thoughts  of  annihilation^  and 
looks  forward  with  hope  and  expectation  to  a.  state  of 
future  existence.  This  s^iliment,  resulting  from  a  seeret 
eonseiousness  of  its  own  dignity,  from  an  instinctive 
longing  after  immcM^tality,   is  universaU    and  may  he 

■  deemed  natural.  Upon  tl^is  are  founded  the  mo^.  ex* 
i^ted  hopes  of  man  in  his  highest  state  ef  improve* 
ment'^  nor  has  nature  withheld  from  him  tl^is  soothing 
coDsolattony   in  the  most  early  and  rude  period  of  his 

•  Iprogress.    We  can  trace  this  opinion  from  one  extremi* 
«y  of  Ammica  to  the  other :  in  some  regions  more  faint 
{and  obscure^  in  others  more  perfectly  developed^  but  m 
where  unknown.     The  most  uncivilized  of  its  savage 
tribes  do  not  apprehend  death  as  the  extinction  of  being. 
AM  entertain  hopes  of  a  future  and  more  happy  state, 
where  they  sbaU  be  foi^ver  exempt  from  the  calamities 
which  embitter  human  life  in  its  present  condition*  This 
future  state  they  conceive  to.be  a  delightful  country, 
blessed  with  perpetual  spring,  whose  forests  abound  with 
game;  whose  rivers  swarm  with  fish,   where  famine  is 
never  felt,   and  uninterrupted  plenty  shall  be  enjoyed 
without  labour  or  toil.     But  as  men,  in  forming  their 
4jrst  imperfect  ideas  concerning  the  invisible  world,  sup- 
pose that  there  they  shall  continue  to  feel  the  same  de« 
sires,  and  to  be  engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  as  in 
the  present  world ;  they  naturally  ascribe  euMoence  and 
distinetion,  in  that  state,  to  the  same  qualities  and  ta* 
lents  which  are  here  the  object  of  their  esteem*     Thj^ 
Americans,  accordingly,  allotted  the  highest  place,   in 
their  country  of  spirits,  to  the  skilful  hunter,  the  ad- 
venturous  and  successful  warrior,  and  to  sueh  as  had  tor- 


tared  tte  greatest  Bomber  #f  miptivei^  and  deroiaed 
tiieir  flesb,    Tliese  ootiDfts  were  so  prevalent,  that  Hmgi 
ga^e  rise  to  a  anirersai  custom,  which  it,  at  onee^  tke 
stroDgest  evideiice  that  the  Amerieras  belieine  in  afbtiHre 
state,  aad  the  best  illostratsoa  of  what  they  expect  there* 
As  they  iAiagtne  that  departeil  spmts  begin  their  earaer 
anew  in  the  world  whither  they  are  gone^  tbat  thmc 
friends  may  not  enter  upon  it  deftneeless  aa^  uhproTidedy 
they  bnry  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  their 
bow,  their  arrows,  and  other  weapons  used  in  banting 
or  war  i  they  deposit  in  their  tombs  the  skins  or  stufi 
of  wbteh  they  make  garments,   Indian  corn,  manioc, 
Temson,   donaestic  utensils,  and  whaterer  is  reekonod 
among  the  necessaries  in  their  simple  mode  of  life,     hk 
some  proYinees,  npoti  the  decease  of  a  eaziqne  or  thit^ 
a  certain  number  of  his  wives,  of  his  favourites,  and  of 
his  slaves,  were  put  to  death,  and  interred  together  wtdt 
him,  that  he  might  appear  With  the  same  dignity  in  hia 
future  station,  and  be  waited  upon  by  the  same  attend- 
ants.   This  persuasion  is  so  deep*rooted,   that  many  of 
the  deceased  person's  retainers  offer  themselves   as  vok 
untary  victims,  and  court   the  privil^;e  of  accompany-^, 
ing  tlicir  departed  master,  as  a  high  distinction*    It  has 
been  found  difficult,  on  some  occasions,  4o  set  boands  to 
this  enthusiasm  of  affectionate  duty,  and  to  redaee  the 
train  of  a  favourite  leader  to  such  a  number  as  thetrtb^ 
could  afford  to  spare. '^ 

$  XCIY*  Among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other  nn^ 
civilized  nations,  many  of  the  riles  and  observances  whieh 
bear  some  resemblance  to  acts  of  religioa,  have  no  con^* 
nexion  with  devotion,  but  proceed  from  a  fiind  desire  of 
prying  into  futurity*  The  human  mind  is  most  apt  U» 
feel,  and  to  discover  this  vain  curiosity,  when  its  own 
powers  are  most  feeble  and  uninformed.  Astonished 
^th  oeeurrences,  of  which  it  is  unable  to  comprehead 
the  cause,  it  naturally  fancies  that  there  k  something^ 

•  See  Note  JLXXXIX. 


lirpfitjMious  and  vendfltfnl  in  their  ^r%t&.  Alanadd  at 
^feiit9  of  vfhifA  it  eatiMt  diseem  the  i«sae  or  the  eolise- 
qQeai9e«»  it  has  recourse  to  other  means  of  diseoveriitg 
tiwrn^  than  the  exeretse  of  its  own  sagaeitj.  'Wfaererer 
sopenitition  k  so  estabUahed  as  toibrm  a  regular  system^ 
iim  desire  of  penetrating  into  the  seerets  of  fittttri^ 
is  eonneeted  vith  It.  Divifotion  beeomes  a  reti^ious  aet» 
Prieslsy  as  the  miiiisttrs'of  Heaven,  pretend  to  deliver 
its  oracles  to  men.  They  are  ^m  only,  soottisayers^  atl- 
gurs»  and  magkiians,  who  pro&ss  the  saered  and  import^ 
ant  art  of  diseloskig  what  is  hid  from  oth^r  eyes, 

^^OY.  Biit^  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  vehera-* 
tioft  to  any  superinleflding'poYfter,  and  who  have  aoesta* 
blished  rites  or  ministers  of  religion,  th^r  euri^i^  t& 
^seover  what  l»  Aiture  and  unknown  is  cherished  by  a 
difibiient  principle,  and  derives  strength  from  another 
Mlinnce.  As  the  diseases  of  men,  in  the  savage  state, 
are,  as^  has  been  a]|*eady  observed^  like  those  of  the 
animal  creation,  ftw  but  extremely  violent,  their  inipa- 
tiene^  under  what  they  suB^r,  and  solicitude  fbr  the  re- 
covery of  health,  soon  inspired  them  with  extraordinary 
reverence  for  such;  as  pretended  to  understand  the  naiiire 
of  their  maladiei,  and  to  be  possessed  of  knowledge  ^uf^ 
ficient  to  preserve  or  deliver  them  from  their  sadden 
and  fatal  effects.  These  ignorant  pretenders,  however, 
were  such  utter  strangers  to  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame,  as  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  the  causes  of 
its  disorders,^  and  the  manner  in  which  they  wilt  termi- 
nate. Superstition,  mingled  frequently  with  some  por- 
tion of  craft,  supplied  what  they  Ivanted  in  s^icfnce. 
They  imputed  the  origin  of  diseases  to  supernatural  in- 
fluence, and  prescribed  or  performed  a  variety  of  mys- 
terious rites,  which  tk^  gave  out  to  be  of  such  efficacy 
as  to  remove  the  most  dangerous  and  inveterate  maladies. 
The  credulity  and  lovi^  of  the  marvellous^  natural  to  un- 
informed  men,  favoured  the  deception^  and  prepared 
them  to  be  the  dupes  of  those  impostors.  Among  sa- 
vages, their  first  physicians  are  a  kind  of  conjurers  or 
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mmtisf  ^o  boMt  tlwt  tbejr  know  wbat  ispiutf  «ide«» 
foret«I  "vrhat  is  to  come.      iDeaotatioiiBy  soreery,  awl 
mammeries  of  divene  kinds^  no  less  straoge  Ihttn  f  ri- 
ToIoQs^  are  the  means  whieh  they  employ  to  expel  tlie 
imagisary  eauses  of  malignity ;  and  relying  upon  the  eflIU 
eaey  ct  diese^  they  predict  with  confidence  what  will  be 
the  fiite  of  thehr  deluded  patients.     Thus  superstition^ 
in  its  earliest  fonn>  flowed  fi^om  the  solicitude  of  man 
to  be  deliiFered   from  present  distress,   not  from  hia 
dread  of  eyils  awaiting  him  in  a  future  life,  and  was  ori-* 
ginally  ingrafted  on  medicine,  not  on  religion.      One  of 
the  first,  and  most  intelligent  historians  of  America^ 
was  strnckwith  this  alliance  between  the  art  of  diTina- 
tion  and  that  of  physic,  among  the  people*  of  Hi^Mudo- 
la.    But  this  was  not  peculiar  to  them.     The  JUcxis^ 
the  Piayagf  the  AutmoinSf  or  whatcTer  was  the  distui**' 
gui^hing  name  of  their  diviners  and  charmers  in  other 
parts  of  America,  were  all  the  physicians  of  their  re- 
spectiye  tribes,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Buhitos  oi 
Hispaniola.    As  their  function  led  them  to  apply  to  the 
human  mind  when  enfeebled  by  sickness^   and  as  they 
found  it,  in  that  season  of  dejection,  prone  to  be  alann- 
ed  with  imaginaiy  fears,  or  amused  with  ^ain  hopes, 
tbey  easily  ii^ueed  it  to  rely  with  implicit  confidence  on 
the  yirtue  of  theii*  spells,  and  the  certainty  of  their  pre- 
dictions. 

$XCVL  Whenever  nten  acknowledge  the  reality  of 
supernatural  power  and  discernment  in  one  instance^ 
they  have  a  propensity  to  admit  it  in  others.  The  Amer- 
icans did  not  long  suppose  the  efficacy  of  conjuration  to 
be  confined  to  one  subject.  They  had  recourse  to  it  in 
every  situation  of  danger  or  distress.  When  the  events 
of  war  were  peculiary  disasterous,  when  they  met  with 
unforeseen  diss^pointments  in  hunting,  when  inundations 
or  drought  threatened  their  crops  with  destruction,  diey 
called  upon  their  conjurers  to  begin  their  incantations, 
in  order  to  discover  the  causes  of  those  calamities,  or  to 
foretcl  what  would  be  their  issue.    Their  confidence  in 


thk  delusive  sH  gnidttally  inereased^  and  mtaifeitod  tt* 
self  ill  all  tbe  ^ecvmnees  of  tifei  When  iaTolyed  la 
aiiydMI(6ultyy  mr  ab«iit  to  eater  upoa  any  transaetkni  of 
ttiotneot^'  evet7  iifdifidaal  l*egnIarl2fneottsiUted  the  soiNse- 
veTf  Md  d^Med  upon  his  instinictions  to  extrieate  him 
tfom-  die  formed,  as  well  as  to  Areet  hh  ooadaet  in  the 
latter;  Even  among  the  inidcM  tribes  in  America^  su- 
perstition appears  in  this  form,  and  divination  is  an  art 
In  high*  esteem*  Long  befbre  man  had  aeqaired  sndi 
knowledge  of  a  Deity  as  inspires  reverenoe,  and  leads 
to  adbi'ationy  we  observe  him  stretefaing  out  a  presumpto^ 
ous  hand  to  draw  adde  that  veil  with  which'  Provideneb 
kindly  conceals  its  pui^poses  from  human  knowledge ;  and 
we  find  him  labouring,  with  fruitless  ankiety,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  administratiott; 
To  discern  and  to  worship  a  superintending  power,  is  an 
CTidence  of  the  enlargement  and  maturity  of  th^  humah 
understanding ;  a  vain  degh*e  of  prying  into- futurity^  is 
the  error  of  its  infancy  and  a  proof  of  its  weakness* 

From  this  weakness  proceeded  likewise  th6  faith  of 
{he  Americans  in  di^eams,  their  observation  of  omens, 
their  attention  to  the  chirping  of  birds,  and  the  cries  Of 
animals^  all  which  they  suppose  to  be  indications  of  fti- 
ture  events ;  and  if  any  one  of  these  prognostics  is  deem** 
ed  unfavourable,  they  instantly  abandon  the  pursuit  of 
those  measures  on  which  they  are  most  eagerly  bent. 

$  XCVII.  8.  But  if  we  would  form  a  complete  idea 
of  the  uncultivated  nations  pf  America,  We  must  not 
pass  unobserved  sortie  singular  customs  which,  thbugh 
universal  and  characteristic^  could  not  be  reduced,  with 
propriety,  to  any  of  the  articles  into  which  I  have  divid- 
ed niy  inquiry  concerning  their  manners.  * 

§  XCVni.  Among  savages^  in  every  paH  of  the  globe, 
the  love  of  dancing  is  a  favourite  passion*  As,  during 
a  great  part  of  their  time,  they  languish  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  and  indolence,  without  any  ocetipation  to  rouse 
Or  interest  them,  they  delight  universally  in  a  pastime 
which  calls  forth  the  active  powers  of  ifceir  nature  into 
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exerdse.  TOie  Spamatdis,  inrhen  tbey  tost  visited  Amer- 
ica, vere  astonished  at  the  fondaess  of  the  natiYes  for 
dancing,  and  bebcM  with  wonder' a  people,  oold  and  un- 
animated  in  most  of  thdr  other  pursuits,  kindle  into  life, 
and  exert  themselres  with  ardour  as  often  as  this  favour- 
ite amusement  recurred.  Among^hem,  indeed,  dancing 
ought  not  to  be  denominated  an  amusement.  It  is  a  se* 
rious  and  important  occupation  which  mingles  in  every 
occurrence  <^f  public  or  private  life.  If  any  intercourse 
be  necessary  between  two  American  tribes,  the  ambasaa- 
4ors  of  flie  one  approach  in  a  solemn  dance  and  present 
the  calumet  or  emUem  of  peace ;  the  sachems  of  Ike 
other  receive  it  with  the  same  ceremony.  If  war  is  de- 
nounced against  an  enemy,  it  is  by  a  dance,  expressive 
of  the  i^sentment  which  they  feel,  and  of  the  vengeance 
which  they  meditate.  If  the  wrath  of  their  gods  is  t» 
be  appeased^  or  their  beneficence  to  be  celebrated ;  if 
Aey  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  mourn  the  death 
ol^  a  friend,  they  have  dances  appropriated  to  each  of 
these  situations,  and  suited  to  the  difierent  sentiments 
with  which  they  are  then  animated.  If  a  person  is  In- 
Asposed,  a  dance  is  prescribed  as  the  most  effectual 
metos  of  restoring  him  to  health ;  and  if  he  himself  can- 
not etadure  the  fatigue  of  such  an  exercise,  the  physician 
«r  conjurer  performs  it  in  his  name,  as  if  the  virtue  of 
Us  activity  could  be  transferred  to  his  patient. 

All  their  dances  are  imitations  of  some  action ;  and 
Aougb  the  music  by  whicbth^a^  regulated  is  extremely 
aimple  and  tiresome  to  the  ear  by  its  dull  monotony,  some 
of  their  dances  appear  woiiderfully  expressive  and  ani- 
laefttedr  The  war  dance  is,  perhiq>s,  the  most  striking. 
It  is  the  representation  of  a  completo  American  cam- 
pai^.  The  departure  of  tiie  warriors  from  their  vil- 
lage, their  march  into  the  enemy's  country,  the  cautiMi 
with  which  they  encamp,  flie  address  with  which  they 
station  some  of  their  party  in  ambush,  the  manner  of 
sui^rising  the  enemy,  the  noise  and  ferocity  of  the  com* 
batf  tbe  scalping  of  those  who  are  slain^  the  seizing  of 


friAonera^  the  trimppbant  retom  of  the  eoaquerorSf  and 
the  torture .  of  the  TictimS)  are  sueeessively  exhibited* 
The  performers  enter  with  sueh  enthusiastic  ardour  into 
their  seyeral  parts ;  their  gestures,  their  countenaneot 
their  ToioOf  are  so  wild  and  so  well  adapted  to  their  ya^ 
rious  situations,  that  Europeans  ean  hardly  believe  it  to 
be  a  mimie  sceae>  or  view  it  without  emotions  of  fSsar 
and  horror* 

But  howerer  e^ressire  some  of  the  American  dancef 
may  be^  there  is  one  eireum^ance  in  them  remarkablef 
and  connected  with  the  character  of  the  race.  Tho 
BongSt  the  danees^  the  amusements  of  other  nations,  ex* 
INPessive  of  the  sentiments  which  animate  their  hearts^ 
are  often  adapted  to  display  or  excite  that  sensibUity. 
which  mutually  attaches  the  sexes.  Among  some  peo<r 
{de,  such  is  the  ardour  of  this  passion,  that  lore  is  al^ 
most  the  sole  object  ^of  festivity  and  joy ;  and  as  rudo 
nations  are.  strangers  to  delicacy,  and  unaccustomed  to 
disguise  any  emotion  of  their  minds,  tlieir  dances  are 
often  extremely  wanton  and  indecent*  Such  is  the  C(U 
ImdOf  <^  which  the  natives  of  Africa  are  so  passionate- 
ly fond  ;*  and  such  the  feats  of  the  dancing  girls^  which; 
the  Asiatics  contemplate  with  so  much  avidly  of  desire. 
But,  among  the  Americans,  more  cold  and  indifierent  to 
their  females  from  causes  which  I  have  already  explain^i 
ed^  the  passion  of  love  mingles  but  little  with  their  Ibs^r 
tivals  and  pastimes^  Their  songs  and  dances  are  most<r 
ly  solemn  and  martial,  they  are  connej^d  with  some  of 
the  serious  and  important  affairs  of  life,  and  have  no 
relation  to  love  or  gsU:lantry,  are  seldom  common  to  tho 
two  sexes^  but  executed  by  the  men  and  women  apart«f 
If,  on  some  occasions^  the  women  are  permitted  to  join 
in  thcfestival^  the  character  of  the  entertainment  it 
still  th&  samct  and  no  movement  or  gesture  is  expressive 
of  attaehment  or  encourages  fiuniliarity^ 

*  Adanson  Voyage  to  Senegal,  ifi.  387,  etc. 
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$XCIX^  An  immoderate  Ia?e  of  play,  Mp^eia^  M 
games  of  hazard,  whieh  seems  to  be  mitural  to  all  peo- 
ple unaeeustom^d  to  the  oe^upations  of  regular  ioHiis- 
try,  is  likewise  universal  among  the  Amerieans.  The 
same  causes,  whieh  so  often  prompt  persons  in  ehrilisod 
life,  who  $re  i^t  theif*  m%b,  to  have  recourse  to  t^  paa- 
time  render  it  the  delight  of  the  savage.  T|ie  fcoiMr 
are  independent  of  labour,  the  latter  do  not  feel  the  im- 
cessity  of  it ;  and  as  both  are  unempkiyod,  th^  rnn  with 
transport  to  whatever  is  interesting  enough  to  stir  aad 
to  agitate  their  minds.  Hence  the  Amerieans,  who  at 
other  times  are  so  indiflferent,  so  phlogmatie,  m  silent, 
and  animated  with  so  few  desires,  at  soon  as  they  en- 
gage in  plfty  beeome  ri^eious,  impatient,  whsj,  ami  al- 
most frantic  with  eagemeis.  Their  furs,  their  domes- 
tic ntensils,  their  clothes,  their  arms,  are  staked  at  the 
gaming  table,  and  when  all  is  lost,,  high  as  their  sense 
of  independenco  is,  in  a  wild  emotion  of  despair,  or  ef 
hope,  they  will  often  risk  their  personal  liberty  npon  a 
single  east*  Among  several  tribes,  such  gaming  parties 
frequently  recur,  and  become  ^heir  most  acceptable  en- 
tertainment at  every  great  festival*  Superstitten  which 
is  apt  to  take  hold  of  those  passions  which  are  most  vi- 
gorous, f  requendy  len4s  its  aid  to  confirm  moA  strei^th- 
en  this  favourite  inclination.  Their  conjurers  are  ae- 
eustomed  to  prescribe  a  solemn  match  at  pli^i  as  one  of 
the  most  elBcaciotts  methods  qf  appeasing  their  gods,  or 
^  restoring  the  sick  to  health. 

$  C  From  causes  similar  to  those  iKrhich  raider  tiieB| 
fend  of  play,  the  Amerieans  are  extremdy  addieted  to 
drunkenness.  It  seems  to  haye  been  one  of  the  first  mi" 
eartions  of  human  ingenuity  to  discover  sonie  eenqprnition 
of  an  intoxicating  quality ;  aa^  there  is  Iifirdly  ^uogr  na- 
tion so  rude,  or  so  destitute  qf  invention^  as  not  to  have 
succeeded  in  this  fatal  researeh.  The  most  barbaaous 
of  the  American  tribes  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
attain  this  art ;  and  even  those  which  are  so  defident  in 
knowledge^  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  metJkod  of 


gM^g  an  iaeUiatiJig  strength  to  liquors  bj  feraaentatiom 
caiji  aeoomplish  the  same  end  by  other  mean^.  The  peo- 
ple tf  the  islands  of  North  Amerlcat  and  of  California^ 
ttsedt  for  this  purpose*  the  smoke  of  tobaceo,  drawn  ujp 
Vfhh  a  eertain  instmmeat  into  the  nostrils^  the  fumes  of 
whieh  Meending  to  the  brain*  they  felt  all  the  transports 
and  frenzy  of  inttndeation.^'  In  almost  eyery  other  part 
§£  the  New  World*  the  naflyes  possessed  the  art  of  ex- 
tracting an  intO]peating  liquor  from  maize  or  the  maod- 
9C  root*  the  same  substances  whieh  they  convert  into 
bread.  The  operation  by  which  they  eifeet  this*  nearly 
reaembles  the  ocmimon  one  of  brewing*  but  with  this  dif- 
ferenee*  that  inpliaee  of  yeast*  they  use  a  nauseous  infu* 
aioa  of  a  eertain  quantity  of  maize  or  manioc  chewed  by 
theJr^woment  The  saliva  eireites  a  vigorous  fermenta- 
tidi*  and  in  a  few  days  the  liquor  beeomes  fit, for  drink- 
ing. It  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste*  and  when  swal- 
lowed in  large  quantities*  is  of  an  intoxicating  quality. 
This  is  the  general  beverage  of  the  Americans*  whi^h 
thiqr  distinguish  by  various  munes*  and  for  whieh  they 
1fe(d  sneh  a  violent  and  insa^ble  desire*  as  it  is  not  ea- 
sy to  conceive  or  describe.  Among  polished  nations* 
vrhere  a  snecessioa  of  various  functions  and  amusements 
keep  the  mind  in  continual  occupation*  the  desire  for 
strong  drink  is  regulated*  in  a  great  measuire*  by  the 
climate*  and  increases  or  dinftinisbes  according  to  the  va- 
riations of  its  temperature.  In  warm  r^ons*  the  deli-r 
Gate  and  sensible  frame  of  the  inhabitants  does  not  re- 
quire the  stimulation  of  fermented  liquors.  In  eddw 
countries*  the  constitution  of  the  natives*  more  robust 
and  more  sluggish*  stands  in  need  of  generous  liquors  to 
quicken  and  animate  it.  But  among  savages*  the  desire 
of  something  that  is  of  power  to  intoxicate*  n  in  every 
situi^«n  the  same.  All  the  peojde  of  Americia*  if  vrc 
^xceptsome  small  tribes  near  tihe  Straits  of  Magellan* 
whether  natives  of  ^  torrid  zone*  f  r  inhabitants  of  its 
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more  temperate  regions,  or  placed  by  a  harder  fiKte  im 
the  severe  eliraates  towards  its  northern  or  southern  ex- 
tremity, appear  to  be  equally  under  the  dominion  of  this 
appetite.     Such  a  similarity  of  taste,   among  people  in 
such  different  situations,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  some  moral  cause,  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
the  effect  of  any  physical  or  constitutional  want    While 
engaged  in  war  or  in  the  chase,  the  savage  is  often  in 
the  most  interesting  situations,  and  all  the  powers  of  his 
nature  are  roused  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions.     Bat 
those  animating  scenes  are  succeeded  by  long  intervals 
of  repose,  during  which  the  warrior  meets  with  nothing 
that  he  deems  of  sufficient  dignity  or  inq^tance  to 
merit  his  attention.    He  languishes  and  mopes  in  this 
season  of  indolence*    The  posture  of  his  body  is  an  em- 
Mem  of  the  state  of  his  mind.    In  one  climate,  cower- 
ing orer  the  fire  in  his  cabin  ;  in  another,  stretched  un* 
der  the  shade  of  some  treo,  he  dozes  away  his  time  in. 
sleep,  or  in  an  unthinking  joyless  inactivity,  not  Car  re- 
moved from  it.    As  strong  liquors  awake  him  from  this 
torpid  state,  give  a  brisker  motion  to  his  spirits,  and  en- 
liven him  more  tfaorou^ly  than  either  dancing  or  gam- 
ing, his  love  of  them  is  excessive.    A  savage,  when  not 
engaged  in  action,  is  a  pensive  melancholy  animal  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  tastes,  or  has  a  prospect  of  tasting,  the 
intoxicating  draught,  he  becomes  gay  and   frolicsome. 
Whatever  be  the  occasion  or  pretext  on  which  the  Ameri- 
cans assemble,  the  meeting  always  terminates  in  a  de- 
bauch.   Many  of  their  festivals  have  no  other  ol^ect, 
and  they  welcome  the  return  of  them  with  tranqiorts  of - 
joy.    As  they  are  not  accustomed  to  restrain  any  appe- 
tite, they  set  no  bounds  to  this.    .  The  riot  often  oonti- 
nues    without  intermission   several  days;    and  whate- 
ver may  be  the  fatal  effects  of.  their  excess,   they  never 
cease  from  drinking  as  long  as  one  drop  of  liquor  re-: 
mains.  The  persons  of  greatest  eminence,  the  most^disr 
tinguished  warriors,  and  the  chiefs   nsost  renowned  for 
their  wisdom,  have  no  greater  command  of  themselvet 
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Ihan  the  most  obseure  member  of  the  communitj .  Their 
eagerness  for  present  enjoyment  renders  them  blind  to 
it9  fatal  consequences  5  and  those  very  men,  who,  in 
other  situadonSf  seem  to  possess  a  force  of  mind  more 
than  haman,  are  in  this  instance  Inferiour  to  children  in 
foresight,  as  well  as  consideration,  and  mere  slaves  of 
brutal  appetite*  When  their  passion8>  naturally  strong, 
are  heightened  and  inflamed  by  drink,  they  are  guilty  of 
ihe  most  enormous  outrages,  and  the '  festivity  seldom 
eoneludes  without  deeds  of  violence  or  bloodshed. 

But,  amidst  this  wild  debauch,  there  is  one  cireum- 
stanee  remarkable ;  the  women,  in  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can tribes*  are  not  permitted  to  partake  of  it,"*^  Their 
province  is  to  preparethe  liquor,  to  serve  it  about  to  the 
guests  and  to  take  care  of  their  husbands  and  friends, 
when  their  reason  is  overpowered.  This  exclusion  of 
the  women  from  an  enjoyment  so  highly  valued  by  sava- 
ges, may  be  justly  considered  as  a  marii  of  their  inferi- 
ority, and  as  an  additional  evidence  of  that  contempt  with 
which  they  were  treated  in  the  New  World.  The  peo- 
ple of  North  America,  when  first  discovered,  were  not 
acquainted  with  any  intoxicating  drink ;  but  as  the  Eu- 
ropeans early  found  it  their  interest  to  supply  them  with 
spiritous  liquors,  drunkenness  soon  became  as  univer- 
sal among  them  as  among  their  countrymen  to  the 
south ;  and  their  women  having  acquired  this  new  taste* 
indulged  it  with  as  little  decency  and  moderation  as  the 
men.f 

$  CL  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  detached 
customs  which  have  excited  the  wonder  of  travellers  in 
America ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one  seemingly  as  singular 
as  any  that  has  been  mentioned.  When  their  parents 
and  other  relations  become  old,  or  labour  under  any  dis- 
temper which  their  slender  knowledge  of  the  healing 
art  cannot  remove,  the  Americans  cut  short  their  days 
with  a  violent  hand*  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the 

*  See  Note  XCII. 
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burden  of  supporting  and  tending  theitu  Tim  prafilie^ 
prevailed  among  the  ruder  tribes  in  every  part  of  ihe 
continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  rirer  De  la  'Plata/ 
and  however  shocking  it  may  be  to  those  sentiinents  tf 
tenderness  and  attachment,  which,  in  oivilized  lifbf  we 
are  apt  to  consider  as  congenial  with  our  f  rame»  the  eon- 
dition  of  man  in  the  savage  state  leads  and  reeooeilei 
him  to  it.  The  same  hardships  and  dSflleulty  of  proenr* 
ing  subsistence,  which  deter  savages^  in  some  eases^ 
^rom  rearing  their  children,  prompt  them  to  destroy  the 
aged  and  infirm.  The  declining  state  of  the  one  b  as 
helpless  as  the  infancy  of  the  other.  The  former  are 
no  less  unable  than  the  latter  to  perform  the  funedottt 
that  belong  to  a  warrior  or  hunter,  or  to  endure  those 
various  distresses  in  whieh  savages  are  so  oflea  involv- 
ed, by  their  own  want  of  foresight  and  industry.  Their 
relations  feel  this,  and,  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
wants  or  weaknesses  of  others,  their  impatience  uadei' 
an  additional  burden  prompts  them  to  extinguish  tbaf 
life  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  sustain.  This  is  not 
regarded  as  a  deed  of  cruelty,  but  as  an  act  of  merey« 
An  American  broken  with  years  and  infirmities,  eon- 
scions  that  he  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  aid  of  tibose 
around  him,  places  himself  contentedly  in  his  grave } 
and  it  is  by  the  hands  of  his  children  or  nearest  relations 
that  the  thong  is  palled,  or  the  blow  infilcted,  whieh  re- 
leases him  forever  from  the  sorrows  of  life. 

$XCII.  9.  After  contemplating  the  rude  Amerieai 
tribes  in  such  various  lights ;  after  taking  a  view  of 
their  customs  and  manners  from  so  many  dififei^nt  stsi- 
tions,  nothing  remains  but  to  fotm  a  general  estimate 
of  their  character,  compared  with  that  of  more  poUsh-^ 
ed  nations.  A  human  being  as  he  comes  eriginally  from 
the  hand  of  nature,  is  every  where  the  same<  At  hie 
first  ajqpearance  in  the  state  of  infancy^  whether  it  bef 
among  the  rudest  savages^  or  in  the  most  civilised  na- 
tions, we  can  discern  no  quality  which  marks  any  dis- 
tinction  or  sii^riority.     The  capacity  ef  fanpreveamit 


seMM  t*  be  the  bmm  and  the  tftleiitg  he  niegr  mf tofntod* 
M«Biref  u  well  as  tlie  viKtt^  he  m^y  he  rendei^  ea- 
paUe  ef  exereisuigi  depend^  ia  a  great  neamire^  iipoa 
die  state  ef  society  m  wfaieh  he  M  {daeed.^  Te  this  state 
Us  mind  mturally  aeeemmodates  itself^  aad  from  it  re- 
eerres  dtsei^ine  aed  culture^  la  propoHieii  te  the  wants 
wloeh  it  aceustoms  a  hum^ii  beiog  to  teeU  and  the  fuiie« 
tiotts  10  whieh  these  engage  him»  his  intelleetual  powers 
are  ealled  forth.  Aecordiag  to  the  eotinetions  whieh  it 
establishes  between  him  and  the  |*est  of  his  speeies^  th^ 
affioGtions  of  bb  heart  are  exerted.  It  is  oaljr  hy  at^ 
tenduig  to  this  great  prinoiple,  that  we  ean  diseoirer 
what  is  the  diaraeter  of  man  in  eveiy  diff^^nt  period  eif 
his  progress. 

$  Gin.  If  we  apply  it  to  satage  liie^  and  measure  the  at« 
tainments  of  the  human  mind  in  that  state»  by  this  stand* 
mdj  we  shall  find,  aeoording  to  an  obserTetionwhiehl 
hare  atreedy  made^  that  the  intelleetual  powers  of  matt 
Buiat  he  extreme]^  limited  in  their  operations.  They  are 
eenfined  within  tiie  narrow  sphere  of  what  he  deems  ne«- 
eessary  for  supplying  his  own  wants*  Whatever  has  not 
scNme  rdation  to  these^  neither  attraets  his  attention^  nor 
is  the  objeet  of  his  inquiries.  But  however  narrow  the 
hounds  may  be  within  whieh  the  kaowle^  of  a,  savage 
is  eireumseribed^  he  possesses  thoroughly  that  sumUpor* 
ttoa  whieh  he  has  attained.  It  was  not  eommunieated  t^ 
him  by  formal  instruetion  ;  he  does  not  attend  to  it  as  a 
flatter  of  inere  speculation  and  euriosity ;  it  is  the  re^ 
salt  of  his  own  observation^  the  fruit  of  hia  own  ezpe« 
i^eneoy  aad  aeeommodated  to  his  eondition  and  exigent 
eies.  While  employed  in  the  active  oeoupations  of  war 
or  of  huntings  he  often  finds  himself  in  difficult  and  per- 
ilous situationst  from  which  the  efforts  of  his  own  saga- 
city mast  extrieate  him.  He  is  f  requeirtly  engaged  ia 
Xieasuresy  where  every  step  depends  upon  hb  own  abiU* 
tyto4eeide#  where  he  must  rely  sidd^np^n  his  own  |irae« 
tr«l$<m  to  discern  the  dangers  to  wUdi  he  is  exposed^ 
ili»d  iqpon  Us  own  wliSifilp  in  j[^ovi4^  la 
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eonsequenee  ^f  tUsy  he  feeh-  the  Imowledge  ifMeh  hm 
possessed)  And  the  effbrU  which  he  ntakes^  and  eiti^r  m 
detiberatioii  w  aetion  rests  on  himself  alone. 
'  $  CIV4  As  the  talents  of  urdiridttals  are  exercised  ami 
xmproyed  by  sueh  enrtionSf   much  politieal  wisdom  H 
said  to  be  dismayed  in   condnel&nig  the  idKurs  of  thehr 
small  eommunities.  The  conneii  of  old  men  in  an  Ameri- 
ean  tribe/  deKberating  npon  its  interests,  and  determlti* 
ing  with  respect  to  peace  or  war,  has  been  compared  to  tbe 
senate  in  more  polished  republics.  The  proeeediags  of  A% 
fbrmer,  we  are  told,  are  often  no  Ies9  formal  andsa^Kd*^ 
ous  dian  those  of  (he  latter.  Ch-eat  political  vri^nlom  isex^ 
hibited  in  pondering  the  rarious  measures  proposed,  and 
in  balancing  their  probalrie  advantages  again^  the  evil» 
of  which  they  may  b)&  productive^     Much  address,  and 
eloquence  are  employed  by  the  leaders,*  who  aspire  at 
acquiring  such- confidence  with  their  countrymen,  as.  t» 
have  an  ascendant  in  those  assemblies*    But^  among  sa* 
vage  tribes,  the  iteM  for  displaying  politieal  talents  ean- 
not  be  extensive.     Where  the  idea  of  private  property  is 
incomplete,  and  no  criminal  Jurisdiction  is  establidied, 
there  is  hardly  any  function  of  internal  government  t» 
exercise.  Where  there  is  no  eommerce^  and  scarcely  any 
intercourse  among  separate  tribes ;  where  enmity  is  im- 
^acable^  and  hostilities  are  carried  on  almost  witfaont 
intermission,  there  will  be  few  points  of  public  cooeera 
to  adjust  with  their  neighbours  ;  and  that  department  of 
their  affairs  which  may  be  denominated  fomign,  cannot 
be  so  intricate  as  to  require  much  refined  polii^  in  con-' 
ducting  it.    Where  individuals  are  so  thoughtless  and 
inrprovident  as  seldom  to  take  effectual  precautions  'for 
self  preservation^  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  puMie  mea« 
sures  and  deliberations  will  be  regulated  by  the  contem- 
plation of  remote  events.    It  is  the  genius  of  savages 
to  act  from  the  hnpu}i^  of  present  passion.    Th^  have 
neitl^r  foresight  nor  temper  to  form  eomplieated  «••' 
rangements  with  respect  to  their  futufe^  conduct.  .  The 
consultations  of  the  Americans,  indeed^  are  bo  frequent* 
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waA  Hieir  negotiatiims  are  so  vasokj,*  and  m  Id&g  pro* 
Itaetod^  as  to  give  their  proceedings  an  e^ntraordinary 
aspect  of  wisdoiD.  Bat  tim  is  not  owing  so  mucli  to  the 
d^tli.of  their  sehnniesy  as  to  the  coMness  and  phlegm 
of  their,  teoferf  which  render  them  slow  in  determining. 
If  we  except  the  celebrated  leagae^  that  united  the  Fire 
Nations  in  Canada^  into  a  federal  repablicy  which  sbaU 
be  considered  in  its  proper  ptaee^  we  can  discern  few 
•ach  traces  of  politieal  wisdom  among  the  rude  Ameri* 
can  tribes*  as  discoTcr  any  great  degree  of  foresight  or 
extent  of  intellectnal  abilities.  £yen  among  them^  wo 
diall  find  puUio  measures  more  freqOentlj  directed  hj 
the  impetuous  fei*ocity  of  their  youihf  than  regulated  hf 
the  experience  and  wisdom  of  their  old  mem 

$  CY.  As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  savage  state  is 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  the  understaildingf  ithas 
a  tendency^  likewise^  in  some  rcqpecls,  to  eheeic  the  ex- 
ercise of  affection,  and  to  render  the  heart  contracted. 
The  strongest  feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  savage  is  a  sense 
of  his  own  independence.  He  has  sacrificed  so  small  a 
portion  of  his  natural  liberty  by  becoming  a  member  of 
society,  that  he  hremaiosf  in  a  great  degree,  the  sole 
master  of  his  own  actions.  He  often  takes  his  resolu* 
tions  alone,  without  consulting,  or  feeling  any  connex- 
ion with  the  persons  around  him.  In  many  of  his  ope- 
rations, he  stands  as  much  detached  from  the  rest  of  his 
species,  as  if  he  had  formed  no  union  with  them.  Con- 
scious how  little  he  depends  upon  other  men,  be  is  apt 
to.  view  them  with  a  careless  indifference.  Even  the 
force  of  his  mind  contributes  to  increase  this  unconcern, 
and  as  he  looks  not  bcycmd  himself  in  deliberating  with 
respect  to  the  part  which  he  should  act,  his  solicitude 
about  the  consequences  of  it  seldom  extends  farther.  He 
pursues. his  own  career,  and  indulges  his  own  faney,  with- 
out inquiring  or  regarding  whether  what  he  does  be 
agreeable  or.  ofiensiveto  others^  whether  they  may  de- 
rive benefit  or  receive  hurt  from  it«     Hence  the  ungo- 

•  Sec  Note  XCIIL 
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fpaeiet  of  fMtvtiiit>  OMfr  iaaUUtj  U  tnppreM  w  no* 
derate  luiytii^llMtimy  <li#  ioom  or  negleet  wifli  vidtia 
^j  ?6C^  |idvioe»  tb«ir  li%|ieitionilio«  of  ihemehm, 
oncl  their  eontompt  of  oth«r«iieB»  AmottgthooiytheiNrMU 
of  iodopefidenee  prodooee  olmosl  Hm  tame  eftete  wUk 
InterestodaoBft  te  a  more  advanped  etale  of  eoeiety^  tt 
reffers  ennr^  tMagf  to  a  man  liimBel^»  H  loada  fakt  to  bo 
iadiflbrent  about  the  mimiier  in  ^hich  his  aetieat  may 
affeet  other  meOf  and  read«r»tho  gr^fteatkni  of  Us  owa 
irfehe«  the  measure  and  ead  of  eondoet, 

^CVI.  To  the  same  cause  im^  be  imputed  the  hard* 
MSB  of  heart  and  iuseasibility,  remarliahle  ia  ail  aara^ 
nations.  Their  minds,  roused  only  by  strongs  emotioMy 
are  Utile  gusceptiUo  of  gentle,  delicate,  or  tender  af- 
Ibetions^  Their  imion  is  so  iaeompletef  that  each  iodi* 
fidaa)  aets  as  if  he  retained  all  his  natural  rif^ta  cntiva 
and  undfminidied.  If  a  favour  is  oonferrod  upoB  him, 
or  any  beneficial  serviee  is  performed  on  his  aeeonnt,  he 
reeeiyes  it  VFHh  mveh  satisfiietion,  heeanao  it  eoateHmtes 
t^  his  enjoyment ;  hut  this  sentfmeat  extends  mit  beyond 
himsdff  it  eiteites  no  sense  of  oUigatioa,  he  nether 
feels  gr^tude,  nor  thinks  of  making  any  return^*  Etm 
among  persons  the  most  closely  conneotod,  the  excluMige 
of  those  good  offices  which  strengthen  attachment,  moi« 
lify  the  heart,  and  sweeteft  the  intercourse  of  1^  is 
not  frequent.  The  high  i^as  ^  indejmidcnoe  amoi^ 
€he  Americans  nourish  a  suUen  reser?e  ;  vhieii  kecpf 
th^m  at  a  distance  from  each  oUier.  The  nearest  rela- 
tions are  mutually  afraid  to  make  any  denaand,  or  to  so« 
fifrit  any  scryioc,  lest  it  should  be  considerod  by  the  oth» 
as  imposing  a  bufden,  or  laying  a  resfraiat  190a  trie  vilL 

§  Cyn.  1  have  already  remarked  the  iaflacBoe  4it  this 
hard  nOfeeling  temper  upon  domestie  life,  with  rMpaet 
to  the  connexion  betwooq  husband  and  wih»  as  weB  aa 
that  between  pafents  and  duldreu.  Its  eflbeta  are  qp 
less  conspicuous,  ii|  the  perfcrmanae  of  tbose  amtttel  of* 

*  See  Note  XCrV, 


f  Mqueally  «fw^  AmoBf  ««iiie  tribdf ,  wbw  wy  of  ikdr 
iramber  are  teisied  :with  any  violeiil;  4i«eM«»  thqr  we 
generaUy  abiMSMdraed  by  aU  around  tb«m»  who^  eaifeloM 
of  their  roeoTeryt  fly  in  tbe  vtmrnt  oonftorimtipa  f r^n 
the  sHj^sed  danger  of  infeetioo*    But  eren  where  tbf y 
are  Mt  thus  deserted^  the  oold  indiflTereiie^  iritb  which 
Hmy  are  attended  ean  affiotrd  them  little  eofUM^lation*    If  o 
look  of  sympathyf  no  soothing,  expretsioopi  no  ofl|eiouj| 
•ervteest  eonlrihute  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  ,suf** 
fbrers,  or  to  make  them  forget  what  they  endore*  Their 
nearest  rdatjtms  will  often  refuse  to  submit  to  the  smaj^ 
lest  ineoBfeaieney^  or  to  part  with  the  least  trifle^  how« 
•w^er  much  it  may  tend  to  their  aMonunodation  or  relief* 
Bo  little  is  the  breast  of  a  sarage  susceptible  of  those 
aenttments  whieh  prov^  men  to  tiiwt  feeling  attention 
irbieh  mitigates  the  calamities  id  human  life>  that  in 
some  provinces  of  Amerieaf  the  Spaniards  have  iband 
it  neeessary  to  enforce  the  common  duties  of  humanity 
hy  positive  laws,  and  to  dblige  husbands  and  wivesi  pa-* 
rents  and  ehUdren,  under  severe  penalties^  to  take  care 
of  each  other  during  their  sickness*     The  same  hai^- 
Bess  of  temper  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  animal  creation.    Prior  to  their  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  Europe,  the  North  Amerieans  had 
some  tame  dogsi  which  accompanied  them  in  their  hunt* 
ing  excursions,  and  served  them  with  all  the  ardour  ai^d 
fidelity  peculiar  to  the  speeies*     But^  instead  of  that 
fond  attachment  which  the  hunter  naturally  feeU  to« 
wards  those  useful  companions  of  his  toils,  they  requite 
their  services  with  neglect,  seldom  feed,  and  never  caress 
them.    In  other  provinces,  the  Americans  have  l^eoome 
acquaint^  with  the  domestic  ammals  of  Europe  and 
avail  themselves  of  their  service ;  hut  it  is  universally 
observed  that  they  always  treat  them  harshly,  and  never 
employ  any  method,  either  for  breaking  or  managing 
them,  but  fei^ce  and  cruelty.    In  every  part  of  the  de<- 
portment  of  man  in  hig  savo^  state,  whether  towards 
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his  eqods  of  the  homaii  speetest  or  towards  the  animab 
below  hitAf  we  reeognise  the  same  character  and  tnM*e 
the  operations  of  a  mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifications^ 
and  regulated  by  its  own  oapricCf  with  little  attention  or 
sensibility  to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  beings 
around  him. 

§  CYin.  After  etplaining  how  unfaTOurahle  tbe  sa^ 
Yage  state  is  to  the  cultivation  of  tbe  understandings  and 
to  tbe  improvement  of  die  hcart»  I  should  not  have 
thou^t  it  necessary  to  mention  what  may  be  deemed  ita 
lesser  defects^  if  the  character  of  nations,  as  well  as  of 
individuals  were  not  often  more  distinctly  marked  by 
eircumstances  iq[iparently  trivial  than  by  those  of  great* 
er  moment.  A  savage,  frequently  placed  in  situations 
of  danger  and  distress,  depending  on  himself  alone,  and 
wrapt  up  in  his  own  thoughts  and  schemes,  is  a  serlons 
melancholy  animaU  His  attention  to  others  is  small* 
The  range  of  his  own  ideas  is  narrow*  Hence  that  ta* 
citurnity  which  is  so  disgusting  to  men  accustomed  to 
the  open  intercourse  of  social  conversation.  When  they 
are  not  engaged, in  action,  tbe  Americans  often  sit  whole 
days  in  one  posture,  without  opening  their  lips.  When 
they  go  forth  to  war,  or  to  the  chase,  they  usually 
march  in  a  line  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  and 
without  exchanging  a  word.  The  same  profound  silence 
is  observed  when  they  row  together  in  a  canoe.  It  is 
only  when  they  are  animated  by  intoxicating  liquors,  or 
roused  by  the  jollity  of  the  festival  and  dance,  that  they 
become  gay  and  eonversiUe. 

To  the  same  causes  may  be  imputed  the  refined  cim- 
ning  with  which  they  form  and  execute  their  schemes. 
Men,  who  are  not  habituated  to  a  liberal  communica- 
tion of  their  own  sentiments  and  wishes,  are  apt  tq  be 
so  distrusiiul  as  to  place  little  confidence  in  others,  and 
to  have  recourse  to  an  insiduous  craft  in  accomfdishing 
their  own  purposes.  In  civilized  life,  those  persons, 
who,  by  their  situations,  have  but  a  few  objects  of  pur- 
suit  on  which  their  minds  incessantly  dwcU,  9^  most 
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renmrkable  for  low  artifice  in  earrying  on  tbeir  little 
projects^  Among  savages^  irhose  yievfs  are  equally  con- 
inedy  and  their  attention  no  less  persevering,  those  eir'- 
eumstanees  must  operate  still  more  powerfully^  and  gra- 
dually aeeustom  them  to  a  disingenuous  subtlety  in  all 
their  transactions.  The  force  of  this  is  increased  by  ha* 
bits  which  they  acquire  in  carrying  on  the  two  most  in^ 
teresting  operations  wherein  they  are  engaged.  With 
them  war  is  a  system  of  craft,  in  which  tliey  trust  Ibr 
success  to  stratagem  more  than  to  open  force,  and  havB 
their  invention  continuaUy  on  the  stretch  to  circumvent 
and  surprise  their  enemies.  As  hunters,  it  is  their  con* 
sfant  object  to  ensnare,  in  order  that  they  may  destroy. 
Accordingly*  art  and  cunning  have  been  universally  ob- 
served as  distinguished  characteristics  of  all  savages. 
The  people  of  the  rude  tribes  of  America  are  remarlca- 
ble  for  their  artifice  and  duplicity.  Impenetrably  secret 
in  forming  their  measures^  they  pursue  them  with  a 
patient  undeviating  attention,  and  there  is  no  refinement 
of  dissimulation  which  they  cannot  employ,  in  order  to 
insure  success.  The  natives  of  Peru  were  engaged  above 
thirty  years,  in  concerting  the  plan  of  that  insurrection 
which  took  place  under  the  viceroyalty  of  the  marquis 
de  Villa- Garcia ;  and  though  it  was  communicated  to  a 
great  number  of  persons,  in  aU  different  ranks,  no  in- 
dication of  it  ever  transpired  during  that  long  period  ; 
no  man  betrayed  his  trust,  or  by  an  unguarded  look  or 
rash  word,  gave  rise  to  any  suspicion  of  what  was  in- 
tended. The  dissimulation  and  craft  of  individuals  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  that  of  nations.  When  set  upon 
deceiving,  they  wrap  themselves  up  so  artificially,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  into  their  intentions,  or  to 
detect  their  designs. 

$  ex.  But  if  there  be  defects  or  vices  peculiar  to  the 
savage  state,  there  are  likewise  virtues  wliich  it  inspires, 
and  good  qualities,  to  the  exercise  of  which  it  is  friend- 
ly. The  bonds  of  society  sit  so  loose  upon  the^embers 
of  the  more  rude  American  tribes,  that  they  hardly  feel 
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My  testrtdnt  Hetice  tlie  spirit  of  indepeitdenee,  whitk  i* 
the  pride  of  a  savage,  and  wliicb  he  considers  as  the  un* 
alienable  prer<)galive  of  man.  Incapable  of  controul^ 
and  disdaining  to  acknowledge  any  saperiopi  his  mindr 
tiiough  limits  in  its  powers,  and  erring  in  many  of  it» 
pursuits,  acquires  such  elevation  by  the  consciousness  of 
its  own  freedom,  that  he  acts  on  some  occasions  with 
iftoiiishing  force,  and  perseverance,  and  dignity. 

%  CXL  As  independence    nourishes  this  high  spirit 
among  savages,  the  perpetual  wars  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged call  it  forth  into  action.    Such  long  Intervals  of 
tranquility  as  ire  frequent  in  polished  societies  are  un- 
known in  the  savage  state.     Their  enmities,  as  I  bare  ' 
observed,  are  implacable  and  immortal.    The  valour  of 
the  young  men  is  never  allowed  to  rust  in  inaction.  The 
hatchet  is  always  in  their  hand,  either  for  attack  or  de-  ' 
fence.    Even  in  their  hunting  excursions,  they  must  be 
on  their  guard  against  surprise  from  the  hostile  tribes^ 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.    Accustomed  to  contina- 
al  alarms,  they  grow  familiar  with  danger ;  courage  be- 
comes a  habitual  virtue,  resulting  naturally  from  their 
situation,  and  strengthened  by  constant  exertions.     The 
mode  of  displaying  fortitude  may  not  be  the  same  in 
small  and  rude  communities,  as  in  more  powerful  and 
civilized  states.    Their  system  of  war,  and  standard  of 
valour,  may  be  formed  upon  different  principles,  but  in 
no  situation  does  the  human  mind  rise  more  superior  to 
the  sense  of  danger,  or  the  dread  of  death,  than  in  its 
most  simple  and  uncultivated  state. 

$  CXII.  Another  virtue  remarkable  among  savages,  is 
attachment  to  the  community  of  whi  eh  they  are  members. 
From  the  nature  of  their  political  union,  one  might  ex- 
pect this  tic  to  be  extremely  feeble.  But  there  are  oir- 
oumstances  which  render  the  influence,  ^ven  of  their 
loose  mode  of  association,  very  powerful.  The  Ameri- 
oan  tribes  are  small ;  combined  agaimit  their  ndghbours^ 
in  prosecution  of  ancient  enmities,  or  in  avenging  recent 
ii\juries,  their  interests  and  operations  are  neitiker  nu^ 


meinms  nor  coiiflejc  These  are  ol^^etSy  irUdi  tlib  uii* 
cultivated  understopdiug  of  a  sarago  caa  comprebeod; 
His  heart  i»  capable  of  fornuag  coimexioiis^  t¥hioh  are 
so  little  diffawd.  He  assents  mth  warmth  to  publjo 
measures,  dictated  by  passions  similar  to  tho^e  i?hieh 
direct  his  own  conduct.  Henee  the  ardouJr  with  which 
indlriduals  undertake  the  most  perilous  service,  when 
the  community  deems  it  necessary.  Hence  their  fierce 
and  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  the  public  enemies*  Hence 
their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  tribe>  and  that  lore  oi 
their  country,  which  prompts  them  td  brav^  danger  that 
it  may  triumph,  and  to  endure  the  most  exquisite  tor* 
ments^  without  a  groan,  that  It  may  not  be  disgraced. 

$  CXIU.  Thus,  in  every  situation  where  si  human  be- 
ing can  be  placed,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable^  there 
are  virtues  which  peculiarly  belong  to  it  |  there  are  af. 
feotions  which  it  calls  forth ;  there  is  a  species  of  hap* 
pincss  which  it  yields.  Nature,  with  most  beneficent  in- 
tention, conciliates  and  forms  the  mind  td  its  condition  ^ 
the  ideas  and  wishes  of  man  extend  not  beyoifd  that  state 
of  society  to  which  he  is  habituated.  What  it  presents 
a8  objects  of  contemplation  or  enjoyment,  fills  and  latis-^ 
fies  his  mind,  and  he  can  hardly  conceive  any  other  mode 
of  life  to  be  pleasant,  or  even  tolerable.  The  Tartars 
accustomed  to  roam  over  extensive  plains^  and  to  subsist 
on  the  product  of  his  herds^  imprecates  upon  his  enemy 
as  the  greatest  of  all  curses;  that  he  may  be  ^ondfenined 
to  reside  in  one  place,  and  to  be  nourished  with  the  top 
of  a  weed.  The  rude  Americans,  fond  of  their  own 
pursuits,  and  satisfied  with  their  own  lot^  are  equally 
unable  to  comprehend  the  intention  or  utility  of  the  va« 
riotts  aceommodations,  which,  id  more  polished  society^ 
are  deemed  essential  to  the  comfbrt  of  life.  Faf  from 
complaining  of  their  own  situation,  or  viewing  that  of 
men  in  a  more  impi*oved  state  with  admiration  or  envy^ 
they  regard  themselves  as  the  standard  of  exoetteneCi^  as 
beings  the  best  entitled,  ad  well  as  the  most  perfbetljr 
qualified,  to  enjoy  real  happiness.  Unaecnstomed  to  «nj^ 
tor.  I.  M 


restraint  fipon  tteir  MiXk  or  i^it  aetidus,  tliqr  b«^94# 
yd^  mnaseineiit  the  inequality  of  raok^  and  th^  saboir^ 
diaatiM  whi&h  take  ptaeo  in  emlized  Jife^  and  Mnwjbr 
tiie  voluntary  tabmisiion  of  one  man  toanotlier>  asa^ref- 
mineiatienr  no  less  base  than  unaecalintaUef  of  diefijnt 
dififtinetien  of  bumaniiy.  y<ttd  of  forefflght,  as  ^eU  ae^ 
fteo  from  eaie  ^emselvest  and  delighledivtthtiimtgtate 
of  indolent  seonrity,  they  wonder  at  the  ansEkwa  pr^eaitr 
tioasy  the  nneeasing  industfy,.  and  oomplleated  amuis^ 
meots  of  Eui-opeaast  in  guarding  against  distant  esrilv 
Qt  providing  for  fnture  wants ;  and  they  often  OTielaim 
against  their  preposterous  folly^  in  thus  multiplying  thr 
troubles,  and  uloreasing  the  labour  of  life*  This  pre- 
ferenee  of  their  own  manners  is  eonspieuous  on  ev^ij 
oeeasioo»  Even  the  names,  by  which  the  variouii  pa- 
tions  wish  to  be  distinguished,  are  assumed  from  this 
idea  of  their  own  pne-eminenee.  The  a^iiellation  which 
the  Irtiquois  give  to  themselves  is,  the  chief  cf  mow  Co- 
taibe,  the  originsd  name  of  the  fieree  inlmbitanis  of  th^ 
Windward  Mands,  signifies,  tht  warUke  Ipeofle.  The 
Cherokeei^  from  an  idea  of  their  own  superiocity,  oall 
Sxe  Eurc^ans  JV*othfnk^9,  or  the  accursed  race,  i^  as- 
aume  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  beloved  peoj^^  Tie 
same  prineiple  regulated  the  notions  of  the  other  Amen* 
eans  eoneeming  the  Europeans }  for  alAough^  at  first, 
Aey  were  tiled  with  astonishment  at  their  arts,  and 
lirith  dread  of  their  power,  they  soon  eame  to  abate  their 
estimation  of  men,  whose  maxims  of  life  were  sq  di& 
f^rent  from  theiir  own«.  Henee  they  ealled  them  the  £rp(h 
of  the  se%  men  without  father  or  mother.  They  sup* 
posed^  that  either  they  had  no  country  of  their  own,  and 
Ib^reiore  invailed  that  ^hich  belonged  to  others  ^  or 
thai,  being  destitute  *of  thmecessaries  of  life  at  home^ 
lOiey  >rere  obliged  to  roam  over  the  oeean^  in  order  to 
^ob-  suoh  as  were  more  amply  provided.^ 

Men^  thus  satisfied  with  their  condithm,  are  far  tnfm 
any  ineUnation  to  rdinquish  ^their  own  habits,  or  to 

^  Adaif}  Hist  of  Amet.  Indians^  p.  3^* 


««ldptt)M>8eardiTillzedlU'e.  The  tmnsHioB  4a  ;loo  m- 
Hmst  to  be  8iid4e«Iy  made.  Even  vheve  endeayoort  Iiave 
been  used  to  weaa  a  aa?age  from  bis  ovn  etutepnt^  aod 
to  render  tbe  aeoomBiodi^iend  of  polfabed  society  {an^- 
liar  to  bim ;  even  when  be  hm  been  aUowed  to  taste  of 
Ihose  jdeasures^  and  bas  been  hon^^ed  with  these  dis- 
tinetions,  wbieb  are  the  efaief  ofejeet^  <^  our  desire^  he 
^droops  and  faingniAes  under  tbe  restraint  of  laws  and 
ibraiS)  be  seizes  the  first  opportuni^  of  breaking  ioosa 
^'rotn  tbem^  and  returns  with  transpoirt  to  the  fonest  or 
the  wild,  where  be  oan  enjoy  a  careless  and  uneoivtiroU. 
eA  freedom. 

Thns  I  have  finished  a  laboriouf  defineation  of  tl^e 
«faaraeter  and  manners  of  tbe  unoinlized  tribes  soatter* 
ed  over  tbe  vast  continent  of  Ameriea*  In  tbim  I  a^ 
'pire  not  at  rivalling  tbe  great  masters  who  have  painted 
^imd  adorned  savage  ]ife#  ehher  in  boldness  of  de^ign^  or 
in  tbe  glow  and  beauty  of  their  eolouring«  1  am  satis- 
lied  with  the  more  bumble  mmt.  of  having  persisted 
with  patient  industry^  in  viewing  my  snbjeot  in  nany  va* 
rfons  Hgbts^  and  eolleeting  from  the  most  aeienrate  ohk 
oervers  sueh  detached,  and  oflton  minute  ibatnres,  aa 
might  enable  me  to  exhibit  a  portrait  that  resembles  thfi 
originaL 

$  CXIV*  Before  I  close  this  part  of  my  worb^  oneobser* 
nation  more  is  neeetsary,  in  order  to  justify  the  eonelu- 
lions  which  I  have  formed,  or  to  prevent  the  mistakes  into 
vrbioh  such  as  examine  them  may  fiUL  la  eontemplat- 
tag  tbe  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  widely  extended  aa 
America,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  tbe  diversify 
of  climates  under  which  they  are  placed^  The  influenea 
of  this  I  bate  pointed  oat  with  respect  to  several  im- 
portant particulars^  wfaiefa  have  been  tbe  object  of  re^ 
aearch ;  but  evm  wher^  it  has  not  been  mentioned,  it 
«ught  not  to  be  overloobed.  Tbe  provinces  of  America 
are  of  sueh  different  temperament,  that  this  alone  is 
iuflcient  to  constitute  a  fistiaetion  between  dieir  infaab- 
ttants.    Iq  every  part  of  tbe  earth  wbcre  man  exists^ 


f^m  HI8TO&T   Ot  AUBSMU. 

the  power  of  isBniate  operates,  wHIi  dkiriye  iaflnoBee, 
upon  bis  condition  and  eharaeter*  la  those  eoaatiief 
which  approach  near  to  the  extremes  <tf  hta^ur  «oM, 
this  influence  is  so  conspicuotis  as  to  str^  eyery  eye, 
•'Whether  we  consider  man  merely  as  an  anknalt  lur  as 
being  endowed  with  rational  powers  which  fit  him  ftr 
activity  and  speculation,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  mi- 
^rmly  attained  the  greatest  perfeetioh  of  which  hifi  na- 
ture is  capable,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the-^riie. 
There  his  constitution  is  most  vigorous,  his  organs  i&att 
acute,  and  his  form  most  heautifuL  There,  too,  he  pos- 
sesses a  superior  extent  of  capacity,  greater  fertiUty  af 
imagination,  more  enterprising  courage  and  a  sensibility 
of  heart  whioh  gives  Urth  to  desires,  not  only  ardeat, 
but  persevering.  In  this  favourite  situation  be  has  dis- 
played the  utmost  eflbrts  of  his  genius,  in  litet^Uure,  in 
policy,  in  commerce,  In  war,  and  in  all  the  arts  wUeh 
-improve  or  embellish  life.t 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  felt  m««t  sensi- 
bly by  rude  nations,  and  produces  greater  effects  than  m 
tM>cieties  more  improved.  The  talents  of  dvilized  men  ave 
eontinuaBy  exerted  in  rendering  tbeir  own  eonditiM  more 
^mfortable ;  and  by  their  ingenuity  andinventtons,  they 
ean,  in  a  g^at  measure,  su]^lytiie  defects,  and  gaaid 
against  theinoonyenicncies  of  any  climate*  Bvi  the  im- 
provident savage  is  affected  by  cycry  ciroumstaMc  pecu- 
liar to  his  situation.  He  takes  no  precaution  either  to 
mitiglite  or  to  improve  it  like  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  be 
is  formed  by  the  climate  under  which  he  is  placed,  a&d 
feels  the  full  i<iirce  of  its  infiuenee. 

In  surveying  the  rud^  nations  of  Am^iea,  this  natu- 
ral distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperaie 
and  torrid  zones  is  very  remarkable.  They  may,  accord- 
ingly* be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one  com- 
prehends all  the  Norfli  Americans,  from  the  river  SC 


fc 


^  Dr.  Ferguson's  Essay  on  the  Hist,  of  Civil  Spcietyj  psrti^. 
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fjaurmee  to  the  Omif  of  Mexko,  together  viA  the  peo- 
|debf  ChiMf  and  a  few  small  tribes  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  southern  eontinent.  To  the  other  belong  all 
the  inhabitMts  of  the  islands^  and  those  settlod  in  the 
▼arioas  prvrinees  whieh  extend  from  the  isthmus  of  Da* 
•rten -almost  to  the  sonthem  eonfines  of  Brasi),  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Andes.  In  the  former,  whieh  eom- 
fMfaends  all  the  regions  of  die  temperate  zone  that  in 
Ameriea  are  inhaMted,  the  human  speoies  appears  man- 
'Ifeatlj  to  be  more  perfect*  The-  natives  are  more  ro- 
Imst,  more  aetiTCy  more  intelligenty  and  more  eonra- 
(georiiB.  Th^  possess,  in  the  most  eminent  degree^  that 
fbVee  of  mind,  and  lore  of  independenee»  whieh  I  have 
pointed  ont  as  the  ehief  yirtnes  of  man  in  his  sayage 
state.  Thej  bare  defended  their  liberty  with  persever- 
ing* fertitnde  against' the  Europeans,  who  subdued  the 
other  rude  nations  of  America  with  the  greatest  ease* 
The  natives  of  the  temperate  zone  are  the  only  peo^e 
in  the  New  World  wh^  are  indebted  for  their  freedom 
iA  their  own  valour.  The  North  Amerieansj  though  long 
encompassed  by  three  formidabk  European  powers,  9tiH 
retain  part  of  their  orlgittal  possessions,  and  continue  to 
exist  as  indqiendent  nations*  Thepeoide.ofChili,  though 
early  invaded,  still  onaintaitt  a  gidhmt  contest  with  the 
Spaniards  and  have  set  bontids  tb  their  encroaehments ; 
wherea«,'in  the  warmer  regions,  men  are  more-  fedble 
in  their  frame,  less  vigorous  in  the  effbrts  of  their  min^ 
of  1^  gentle  but  da^ardly  spirit,  more  enslaved  by  plea- 
sure, and  more  sunk  in  indolenee*  Accordingly,  it  is 
in  the  torrid  zone  that  the  Europeans  have  most  com- 
pletely estobfished  their  dominion  over  America ;  the 
mosliertile  and  desirable  inrovinoes  in  it  are  nibjected 
to-  their  yoke ;  and  if  sevend  tribes  there  still  enjoy  in- 
dependence it  is  either  because  they  have  never  been  at- 
tacked by  an  enemy  already  satiated  with  eonquest,  aad 
possessed  of  larger  territories  than  he  was  aUe  to  oeci^- 
py,  or  because  they  have  been  sared  from  oppression  b^ 
^eir  remote  and  inaceessiUe  situation* 


CoBspieaons  as  ASs  diatiitotimi  may  appear  betweim 
the  inhabita&ts  of  those  diffeMnt  regions,  it  is  not,  Ii«w- 
erer^  uaireriaL    Moral  and  political  eauses,  as  I  hare 
formeriy  obserr^dy  aSeet  ike  disposition  and  idiameier 
«f  indiridiials)  as  well  as  ntttion^,  stHl  more  powor&dlj 
titan  tfae  jnSuenee  of  climate*    There  are,  aeeordin^jy 
-some  tribesf  in  yarions  parts  of  thd  torrid  zone»  possess- 
^  of  eonn^y'high  sp^*it9  and  the  love  of  independence, 
in  a  degree  hardly  in&riour,    to  the  natives  of  more 
twiperate  climates*     We  are  iw  little  acquainted  wdtt 
tfae  -history  of  those  people,  to  be  able  tO' trace  the  ser- 
«td  circumstances  iik  their  progress  and  oonditim,  to 
which  they  are  indebted  for'  tliis  remarkable  pre-emi- 
nence.   The  faet,  neTcrtheless,  Is  certain.     As  earfy  as 
tbe  iltst  voya^  of  Columbus,  he  roceived  laAuwation 
that  several  of  the  islands  were  ihhabiled  by  the  CwrSb^ 
heeSf  a  ^ree  race  of  men,  nowise  resembUDgtlieiT  fee- 
bly and  timi^  neighbours.    In  his  second  expeditioit  to 
the  New  World,  he  found  this  information  to  be  jost, 
and  was  himself  a  witnessef  their  intrepid  vol  oar**  Hie 
same  character  they  hav«  maintained  invariably  in  all 
subsequent  contests  with  the  people  of  Europe;  aeirf, 
even  in  our  own  times,  we  have  seen  them  make  a  gal- 
lant stand  in  defence  of  tfae  last  territofy  wliieh  the 
rapacity  of  their  invaders  bad  Icfft  in  their  possessson*! 
^ome  nations  in  Brasil  were  no  less  eminent  for  vignur 
l»f  mind,  and  livery  in  war.  The  people  of  Hie  isthmus 
4if  Darien  bdldly  Aiet  the  Spaniard  in  die  field,  and  fre- 
quently repelled  those  fcn'midable  invaders*     Other  in- 
stances might  be  proddoed.    |t  is  not  attdnding  to  any 
single  cause  or  principle,  how  powerful  and  extensive 
soever  its  influence  nay  appear,  that  we  can  expiate  tko 
actions,  or  account  fof  fjfte  character  of  men,    Eveil^tlie 
law  fSft  climate,  more  universal,  perha^,  in  its  opemtioa 
than  any  that  affects  the  human  speeies,  eanimt  be  ap|di* 
ed,  in  judging  of  their  conduct,  without  many  exeeptionst 

^  Life  of  €otombus,.c.  ijy  48.    See  N9t»  XC V* 
t  Sec  Note  XCVI. 
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^h,Prep§ratian8  qf  Telasqiu^fofr  mvaHngJ^Ttw  Spam. 
$IL  Ee  ofpmnU  Cortes,  cammtander^  $IIL  Soon  b^ 
Q&mesjmiiow^  hinu  $IY.  Endeaivovrs  t^defprive 
kim  %f  bis  oomndsswtu  (  V*  tflnd  to  lay  him  tnulcr  0U^ 

.  i«^  fVI.  Cortes  dtf eats  bis  sehemeSf  atii  continues 
his  jfrep^oHous^  $yil.  The  antoumt  4^  bis  forws^ 
$yiIL  m»  iet^rturt  fron^Cuhcu  ^ IX«  To»ehm  at 
Coxumel;  unit  ai  TuhoMca.    ^X.  «SiTh>e«  at  St.  Jii* 

.  aii  de  tJtiui..  $XI*  J^imd^  fti«  troops^  $XIL  Hisprst 
iutersiew  with  the  Meaneans.  $  XIII*  JW^tlatton^  with 
JUonte»unuh^His  presents — ForUds  Cartes  to  apptoaek 

>  his  a^loL  $Xiy.  Stote  of  the  Mexiaai  eaqpre  ai 
that  period.    $  XY.  Character  of  the  monarek.  §  XYL 

.  His  perpkadty  and  terror  upon  the  arrroal  of  the 
Spaniards.  $XyiL  Continues  to  negoUatr.  $XyiII. 
Jinmety  and  apprehettsionsof  the  Spamiards^^ehemes 
of  Cortes.  $  XIX*  His  address  in  carr^/mg  tium  en. 
$  XX.  EstabUshes  a  form  of  dvil  gmemmfnt.  $  XXL 
Hitsig;ns  his  commission.  $XXII.  Jlndis  chosen  chi^ 
justice  and  eaptain-generoL  $  XXI  IT.  Jisserts  his  aur 
thority  with  vigoui\  $XXiy.  His  friendship  eourtei 
by  the  Zempoailans.  $  XXy.  Marches  to  Zempoalku 
^XXVI.Bidldsafort.  $XXyiL  dmclwdes  a  fw* 
mat  alUaiice  with  several  casciques.  ^XXYUL  His 
measures  to  pnfcure  a  conftrmathn  of  his,  author^  by 
the  king^  ^XXIX.  U  conapiraey  against  Cortes^ 
§XXX.  He  destroys  bis  ^.  ^XXSJL  AdDOMSsini^ 
the  eounJtry^  $XXXU.  Mis  wear  with  T/oMoteiuk 
$XXXIIL  Sueeess  ^  it    §SSSJY.  Some  smgukar 


eireumstanees  in  U.  (XXXV.  Th€  TlaseaiM^  dif- 
posed  to  peaee—Condadei,  $  XXXYI.  Jldfoamtof^  tjf 
U  to  the  Spankirds.  ^XXXYU.  Cortes  8oUeitm$  te 
iram  iMr  eowfidmee.  $XXXTIIL  Which  he  had  aU 
most  lost  by  his  rash  %eal.  $  XXXIX.  JlJboasiees  t0 
CholuUu  $  XL.  The  severity  qf  his  proeedyre  there* 
$  XIJL  Jldroaiues  towards  JU&tsieo — First  vieio  of  it, 
$XLn.  Thetrresolutionof  Manteccumi^.  §XUlLMa 
first  interview  with  the  Spamards.    $  XULY.  His  ide^ 

.  &f  the  Spaniards.  $XLT.  Theb' dangerouSimtuaJtUnu 
^XLTI.  Solicitude  and  perplesaty  cf  OorteS'^Bes^tpes 
to  seiM  JUontts^wna.  $  XLYIL  His  manner  of  exe^ 
eutingthis.  ^XLYIlhMonteB&umaearrieAtotheSpanr 
ish  quarters.    $XIiIX.  Jteeeived  with  apparent  respeU 

.  ^-^tUfjeeted,  to  crtid  indignities.  §  14.  Eoasons  of  Cor-- 
teel^s  conduct.  ^LI.  The  power  which  Cottesacquired* 
$111.  Use  which  he  makes  cf  it.  $Lm.  Jfottte&n- 
ma  acknowledges  himself  a  Tassal  of  Spain.  $1JT. 
The  ammint  of  the  treasure  eolleeUd  by  the  Spatuards 
-^Bboision  qfit,  and  the  discontent  it  occasioned.  $  LY<. 
Measons  why  gold  was  found  in  such  smaU  quantities^ 
$  LYL  Monte»uma  inflexible  with  respect  to  reUgUnu 
$  LVIL  Schemes  of  the  Meancans  to  destroy  the  Spaur 
iards.  $  LYUL  Anxi^  and  danger  of  Cortes.  ^  IJDL 
The  arrival  of  a  new  armament.  §  LX.  Fitted  out  by 
Velasquesi-^Under  the  command  qf  JSTarva&x^. 


$1.  WHEN  Gr\jalva  returned  to  Cuba»  he  tound  ihc 
armunent  destined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  rick 
country  nrhieh  he  had  discovered^  almost  complete.  Not 
only  ambitioiiy  but  ayarice,  had  urged  ^''elasquez  to  has- 
ten his  preparations ;  and  having  such  a  prospect  of  gra- 
tifying both^  he  had  advancfed  considerable  sunoLS  out  of 
his  private  fortune  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
expedition.  At  the  same  time>  he  exerted  his  inflo^ee 
as  governor^  m  engaging  the  most  distinguished  persons 
fa  the  colony  to  undertake  the.servfce.*  At  a  time  wheiif 

•  Sec  Noto  XCVn,  '  V 


the  splrftttf  ttte  Sjpaiiigh  tiatifM  iftfs  adveuhdh^ii^  ^o  ei« 
(es8^  It  nuniberof  soldiers^  ea^r  to  embark  in  any  dat« 
lug  «ttt(6rprbe/  fidoti  aj^eared;  Biit  It  ims  itot  tfo  easy 
to  fliul  a  peMm  qualified  to  take  the  ebnimand  id  an  ex- 
pedite of  80  mueb  impolrtatic^ ;  Mi  the  ehoractel*  of 
yel^sqitez>  irho  had  the  right  of  notnfaiBtton^  gr'eatfy 
inefi&ftsed  the  diffieuhy  of  the  ehoiee;  Thoui^  of  iikOsi  ag- 
piring  ambidoiiy  and  not  destitirt^  of  talents  ifer  gfoVern- 
tciettt,  he  p^Mie8sed  neither  sueh  eoiirag6>  Mr  suefa  tt 
gour  and  activitrf  of  mind,  as  to  undertake  Hk  person  the 
eonda^t  of  the  armament  whiefa  he  was  preparing.  In 
this  enaibarrassing  situation^  he  fbrined  the  chimerical 
iseheme,  not  only  of  aehiering  great  eiiploits  by  a  depu- 
iy,  but  of  securing  to  himself  the  glory  of  eonquestk 
Irhich  were  to  be  made  by  another;  In  the  exectitiote  o^ 
thisf  plan^  he  fbndly  aimed  at  recoiicfllng  cOntt^adictions. 
He  was  solieitOu^  to  choose  a  eomniander  of  intrepl\Ire- 
solutlon^)  and  of  superior  abilitied^  because  he  kne^the^e 
to  be  requisite  in  order  to  ensulfe  sueeesrs ;  biit  at  ^e 
i»ame  timcf  from  the  jealoui^  Hatutal  tO  little  ihinds^  he 
wished  this  person  to  be  of  a  spirit  so  tanie  add  db'se^u^ 
0US9  as  to  be  entii*ely  dependent  on  hid  will;  Bbt  wheii 
ke  came  to  apply  those  ideas  in  fbi^ng  an  opluion  con- 
eeming  the  several  dflScers  who  occui¥ed  to  his  thoughts 
as  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  the  dommandi  he 
soon  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  tb  find  sueh  idcotn- 
patible  qualities  united  in  one  character;  Such  aii  were 
distinguished  for  eoutage  and  talents  Were  too  high'  spt^ 
rited  to  be  passive  instruments  in  hh  hatids.  Those  who 
appeared  more  gentle  and  tt^actable^  were  destitute  of 
eapacity^  and  unequal  to  the  charge.  Thlft  atigmentbd 
his  perplexity  and  his  fears.  He  deliberated  long^  aiidi 
With  mueh^solicitiidey  mid  was  stilf  Wavering  iii  hln 
ehoice>  When  Amador  de  liares,  the  royal'  treasurer  ill 
Cuba^  and  Andres  Duero,  his  own '  secretary^  the  two 
persons  in  whom  be  chiefly  eo^ttde^  were  eneouraged 
by  this  irresolution  to  propose  a  new  eandidate^  and  they 
supported  their  recommendation  with  such  assiduity  and 
vol.*  I*  49 
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mddrelis,  that  no  lets  fatally  forVelaAquea  tkan  hafpily 
tor  thcip  eoamtry^  it  proTed  sueeoMf  uL 

$  n.  Tho  man  ¥rhom  they  pointed  out  to  him  was  Fer- 
nando Cortes.  He  was  born  at  Medellin,  a  small  tovnt 
in  Estremaduraf  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  and  deseended  from  a  family  of  noUe 
blood,  but  of  very  moderate  fortune*  Being  originally 
destined  by  his  parents  to  the  study  of  law,  as  the  most 
likely  method  oi  bettering  his  eondition,  he  was  sent 
early  to  the  university  of  Salamanea,  where  he  imbibed 
some  tineture  of  learning.  But  he  was  soon  disgusted 
with  an  academie  life,  whieh  did  not  suit  his  ardent  and 
restless  genius,  and  retired  to  Medellin,  where  he  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  active  sports  and  niartial  exer- 
eises.  At  this  period  of  life,  he  was  so  impetuous^  8» 
overbearing,  and  so  dissipated,  that  his  father  was  glad 
to  eomply  with  his  inclination,  and  send  him  abroad  as 
an  adventurer  in  arms.  There  were  in  that  age  two 
eoai^ieuous  theatres,   on  which  such  of  the   Spanish 

Jrouth  as  courted  military  glory  might  display  their  va- 
our ;  one  in  Italy,  under  the  command  of  the  Great 
Captain  ;  the  other  in  the  New  World.     Cortes  prefer- 
red the  former,  but  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from 
embarking  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops  sent  to  Naples. 
Upon  this  disappointment  he  turned  his  views  towards 
America,  whither  he  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  the 
advantages  which  he  might  derive  from  the  patronage  of 
Ovando,*  the  governor  of  Hlspaniola,.  who  waa  his  kins- 
man.   When  he  landed  at  St.  Domingo  in  one  thousand 
five  hundred  flind  four,  his  reception  was  such  as  equall- 
ed his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  he  was  employed  by  the 
governor  in  several  honouraUe  and  lucfrative  stations* 
These,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition ;   and  in 
the  year  One  thousand  five  hundjiftd  and  el^en,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  aeeon^any  Diego  Velasquez  in  hia 
expedition  to  Cuba«     In  this  service  he  distinguisbeA 
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limself  80  mucli,  that^  netwithstandiiig  tome  yiolent 
eontests  with  Velasquez,  oeeasioned  by  trivial  eventsy 
unworthy  of  remembranee,  he  was  at  length  taken  into 
farour,  and  reeeived  an  ample  eoneession  of  lands  an4 
of  Indians,  the  recompense  usually  bestowed  upon  ad* 
venturers  in  the  New  Worlds 

^  Though  Cortes  had  not  hitherto  acted  in  high  com* 
mand,  he  had  displayed  such  qualities  in  several  scenes 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  as  raised  universal  expectation^ 
and  turned  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  towards  him,  as 
one  capable  of  performing  great  things.  The  turbulenoo 
of  youth,  as  soon  as  he  found  objects  and  occupations 
suited  to  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  gradually  subsided,  and 
settled  into  a  habit  of  regular  indefatigable  aetirity. 
The  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  when  he  came  to  act 
with  his  equals,  insensibly  abated  by  being  kept  under 
restraint, «nd  mellowed  into  a  cordial  soldierly  frankness. 
These  qualities  were  accompanied  with  calm  prudence 
in  concerting  his  schemes,  with  persorering  vigour  in 
executing  them,  and  witli  what  is  peculiar  to  superior 
genius,  the  art  of  gaining  the  (Spnfidenc^  and  governing 
the  miuds  of  men.  To  nil  which  were  added  the  infe- 
riour  accomplishments  that  strike  the  vulgar  and  com- 
mand their  respect ;  a  graceful  person,  a  winning  as- 
pect, extraordinary  address  in  martial  exercises,  and  9, 
constitution  of  such  vigour  as  to  be  capable  of  eQduring 
any  fatigue. 

As  soon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Telasquez  by  hii 
two  confidents,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  at  length 
found  what  he  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain,  a  man  with 
talents  fbr  command,  but  not  an  object  fbr  jealousy.  Nei- 
ther the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of  Cortes,  as  he  imag)nedf 
were  such  that  he  could  aspire  at  independence.  Ho 
had  reason  to  believe  that  by  his  own  readiness  to  bnry 
anoient  animosities  in  oblivion,  as  well  as  his  liberality 
in  conferring  several  recent  fkvours,  he  had  already 
|;aine4  the  good  will  of  Cortes,  imd  hoped  by  this  new 


^^  uuixpeijetod  msA  of  Qoiifbtoiee»  that  he  wight  at- 
tach him  foreyjpf  to  his  iiiterest, 

§  III,  Corte9j»  ?e^eiy|ng  bis  ^ommissipa  vtHk  the  warm- 
est  exp]::e9fi]oiis  pf  respect  mid  gratitude  to  the  goTenvry 
iramediateljr  erected  his  standi  beiiure  Im  e^rn  ho«8^ 
appealed  in  a  IIli^tary  dress^  ^  assumed  all  the  ea^ 
aigQS  of  bis  new  dignity,     H^s  utmost  influenee  and  m« 
tivity  were  exerted  in  persuading  ifumy  of  hisifriemb  ta 
eugage  in  the  seryi0e#  and  In  uq;ing  forward  the  jtegay- 
^ons  for  the  yog^^ge.    AU  his  own  fiindsj  together  wkh 
what  q^oAoy  he  eoidd  raise  by.  mortgaging  Im-  lands  and 
|nd|an%  were  e^ipend^d  in  purchasing  military  stocea  and 
froYisions^  or  in  supplying  the  wants  of  sueh  of  his  e€* 
fiper^M-Were  unable  to  equip  themseltes  in  a  mannen 
united  .to  their  rdok*^    Inoffenwre^  aod  even  JaudaUe  an 
tlhis  eoi^du^t  was/  his  di$appointed  eompetitara  were  ma* 
lieious  ^ough  tQ  gjive  it  a  turn  to  his  disadvaiitaget  Thegr 
aopr^sented  hin^  as  aiming  already,  with  litUe  disguis«i| 
%t  ejBtM>li8hiBg  tin  independent  authority  over  his  troi^ 
fnd  endea^uring  t9>  seeure  th^eir  respeet  or  love  fy  his^ 
QStentatious  and  Intenejsted  lij^erali^.     They  reminded, 
Yelasqaea  of  hifl  former  dissentions  with  <he  man  ia 
whom  he  now  vepo^^d  sp  much  eonfidenoej  and  foreldi 
^%t  Cortes  would  be  more  apt  to  avail  himself  of  the 
jipwer^  which  the  governor  was.  inconsiderately  pittiaii;. 
fn  his  handsji  to  avenge  past  injuries,  than  to  requite  re- 
cent obligations.    These  insinuations  made  sneb  impres- 
aion  upon  the  suspicious  mindpf  Yelasquez,  that  Cortea 
8001^  pbi^erVed  some  symptoms  of  a  growing  alienatioa. 
and  distrust  in  bis  behavioujr,  and  was  advised  by  Iatcs 
and  Duero,  to  basteu  hk  departure,  before]  these  should 
l>ecome  so  confirmedi  as  to  break  out  with  ^Nm  violence. 
Full}  9eA5ible  of  this.d^pger,  he  urged  forward  his  pre- 
parations with  such  riipidity,  that  hp.  set  sail  from  St. 
3-4^0  dp  Cuba  on  the  eigbt^nth  of  November,  Tefas*^ 
%ue^  accoi[npany|ing^himto  the  itm^^  v4  taking  Ufiif% 
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«f  Idm  irttk  an  ftj^Mranee  of  perfect  frteftdftkip  and 
•oMfid^ieef  though  he  had  seer^tfy  giTen  it  in  eharge  to 
aooM  of  Cortes's  ^Bt^n,  to  keep  a  watohful  eje  upon 
mery  jMurt  of  their  eonunaDdef^s  eondoet^ 

§TV^  CoFteB  pvoeeeded  to  Trhiidad,  a  smidl  settle* 
HAeBton  the  same  4de  <tf  the  Mand^  where  he  iras  Jojoi** 
ed  by  seTwal  adventarerSf  and  reeeited  a  supply  of  .pro* 
VisioK  and  milttary  stores,  of  whieh  his  stoek  was  sQII 
TWf  sneoinplete.  ]9e  had  hardly  1^  8t  Jago,  when  the 
jealousy  whieh  had  been  woridng  in  the  breast  of  Ye* 
laaqu^E^  grew  so  Ticdent  that  it  was  impossible  to  nuf^ 
]pPoss  it«  The  armament  was  no  longer  under  his  own 
.  tfye  and  ^reotion^;  and  he  Mi,  that  as  his^  own  powes 
owrit  eoasdf  that  of  Co?tes  would  boeome  more  ab^ 
solute.  Im^nation  now  aggraica^  er^y  eireum^ 
fftonee,  which  had  fbrmorly  excited  suspieion :  the  rivals 
of  Cortes  industriously  threw  in  rcHeetions  which  in- 
weased  Ms  fears ;  and  with  no  less  art  than  malice  they 
oalled  superstition  to  their  aid^  employii^  die  predic* 
tioas  of  an  astrdoger  io^  otder  to  complete  the  alarm* 
jUl  these,  by  their  united  operation,  produeed  the  de^ir- 
ed  effect,  Yelasquez  repented  bitterly  of  his  oym  im- 
prudence, in  haying  committed  a  trust  of  so  much  un« 
portance  to  a  person  whose  fidelity  appeared  so  doubt- 
ful, and  hastily  deqpatehed  instructions  toTrinjdad,  em- 
powering Terdugo,  the  chief  magistrate  there,  to  deprir^ 
Cortes  of  his  commission.  But  Cortes  had  already  made 
such  prepress  in  gaining  the  esteem  aild  confidence  of 
his  troops,  that,  finding  officers  as  Well  as  soldiers  equal- 
ly zealous  to  support  his  autiiority,  he  soothed  or  inti* 
midated  Terdugo,  and  was  permitted  to  depart  from 
Trinidad  without  molestation. 

§  y.  From  Trinidad  Cortes  sailed  for  the  Haranna,  in 
order  to  raise  more  soldiers,  and  to  complete  the  Tictu- 
aUing  of  his  fljeet.  There  several  persons  of  distinction 
wtered  into  the  serrioe,  and  engaged  to  su^ly  what 
l^viiions  were  still  wanting ;  hirt  as  it  was  necessary  ta 
illlHC  thoHDM  ioi09  tintfl  i^r  perfiprmin^  wluit  they  hs^ 
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promisedy  Velftsquez^  «^8ible  HM  he  ong^t  no  longer  to 
rely  on  a  man  of  vbom  he  had  so  openly  discovered  his 
distrust,  arailed  hiitiself  of  the  interval,  which  tliis  una« 
voidable  delay  aflfbrded,  in  order  to  make  one  attempt 
more  to  wrest  the  command  out  of  the  hands  of  Cortes. 
He  loudly  complained  of  Verduga*s  conduct,  accusing 
hinfi  either  of  i^dish  facility,  or  of  manifest  treachery, 
m  suffering  Cortes  to  escape  from  Trinidad.  Anxious 
to  guard  against  a  second  disappointment,  he  sent  a  per- 
son of  confidence  to  the  Havanna,  with  peremptory  in- 
junctions to  Pedro  Barba^  his  lioutenant-govcrnor  in  that 
colony,  instantly  to  arrest  Cortes,  to  send  him  prisoner 
to  St.  Jago  under  a  strong  guard,  and  to  countermand 
the  saOing  of  the  armament  until  he  should  receive  far- 
ther orders.  He  wrote  likewise  to  the  principal  officers, 
requiring  them  to  assist  Barba  in  executing^what  he  had 
given  him  in  charge.  But  before  the  arrival  of  his 
messenger,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  St.  Jago  had  secretly 
convej'cd  an  account  of  this  interesting  transaction  to 
Bartholomew  dc  Olmedo^  a  monk  of  the  same  order, 
who  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  expedition. 

§  VL  Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time  to 
take  precautions  for  his  own  safety.  His  first  step  was 
to  find  some  pretext  for  removing  from  the  Havana  Die- 
go de  Ordaz,  an  ofiicer  of  great  merit,  but  in  whom,  on 
account  of  his  known  attachment  to  Velasquez,  he  could 
not  confide  in  this  trying  and  delicate  juncture.  He  gave 
him  the  command  of  a  vessel  destined  to  take  on  hoard 
some  provisions  in  a  small  harbour  beyond  Cape  Anto- 
nio, and  thus  made  sure  of  his  absence,  without  seem- 
ing to  suspect  his  fidelity.  Illieo  he  was  gone,  Cortes  no 
longer  concealed  the  intentions  of  Yelasques  from  his 
troops;  and  as  ofltcers  and  soldiers  were  equally  impa- 
tient to  set  put  on  an  expedition,  in  preparing  for  whieh 
most  of  them  had  expended  all  their  fortunes,  Chey  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  and  indignation  at  that  iHi- 
beral  jealousy,  to  which  the  governor  was  about  to  sae- 
rifice,  not  only  the  honour  of  their  general,  but  a&  ttie|r 
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fifanguiD^  hopes  of  g^ory  and  i¥ealtb«  Witb  one  voiea 
they  intreated  tl^at  jbe  would  not  abandon  the  important 
station  to  which  be  had  such  a  good  title*  They  conjur- 
ed, him  not  to  deprive  diem  of  a  lea4er  whom  they  M- 
lowed  with  such  well-founded  confidence,  and  offered  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  n^aintaining  his  an* 
thoriiy*  Cortes  was  easily  induced  to  comply  with  what 
he  himself  so  ardently  desired.  He  swore  that  he  would 
never  desert  soldiers  who  had  given  him  such  a  s%nal 
proof  of  their  attachment,  and  promised  instantly  to 
conduct  them  to  that  rich  country^  which  had  been  so 
long  the  object  of  their  thoughts  and  wishes.  This  deeta- 
ration  was  received  with  transports  of  military  anilause» 
accompanied  with  threats  and  imprec^tioiis  against  al^ 
who  should  presume  to  call  in  ^luestion  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  general,  or  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  his  de- 
signs. 

$  Vn.  Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  departnrei 
— ^but  though  this  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  united 
effort  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Cuba  ;  thoug;h  every  set- 
tlement had  contributed  its  quota  of  men  and  provisions  ; 
though  the  governor  had  laid  out  considerable  sums,  and 
each  adventurer  had  exhausted  his  stock,  or  strained  fai^ 
credit,  the  poverty  of  the  preparations  was  such  as  must 
astonish  the  present  age,  and  bore,  indeed,  no  resemb- 
lance to  an  armament  destined  for  the  conquest  of  a  great 
empire.  The  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  vessels  ;  the  larg- 
est of  a  hundred  tons,  which  was  dignified  by  the  name 
of  admiral ;  three  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons,  and  the 
rest  small  open  barks.  On  board  of  these  were  six  faun^ 
dred  and  seventeen  men ;  of  which  five  hundred  add  eight 
belonged  to  the  Izt^i  service,  and  a  hundred  and  nine 
were  seamen  or  artificers.  The  soldiers  weke  divided  in- 
to eleven  companies,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
ships ;  to  caeh  of  which  Cortes  appointed  a  captain*  nnd 
committed  to  him  the  command  of  the  vessel  whUe  at 
sea,  and  of  the  men  when  on  shore*"*  As  the  use  of  fire- 

*  S^  Note  C^ 


aftnt  ftmrag  tbe  natioM  of  Eurofe  wa$  kMllerto  eog^« 
^  to  a  few  battoUoas  of  rejpilarly  difleipllaed  infiotryi 
oaly  thirteen  MMiers  were  armed  witlr  muskets^  thirty^ 
two  were  eressbow  men^  and  the  rest  had  swords  aa4 
spekrs*  Instead  of  the  asual  defenslire  armoar,  whieh 
roust  hare  been  emnbersome  in  a  hot  elimate/  the  sol- 
diers  wore  jaefcets  quilted  wi^h^ootton^  whieh  eq>erieaee 
had  taught  the  Spaniards  to  be  a  sufficient  proteetion 
against  the  weapons  oi  the  Americans*  They  had  only 
sixteen  horses,  ten  small  fidd  jdeees^  and  four  falconets, 

$yiU.  Ifidi  thfe  slender  and  ill  proTided  train  did 
Cs^rtes  set  safl,*  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch  whose  do* 
minions  were  more  extensive  thsm  all  the  kingdoms  sob^ 
ject  to  the  Spanish  crown*  As  religious  enthusiasm  al^ 
ways  mingled  with  the  spirit  of  adrenture  ht  the  Kew 
World,  and,  by  a  combination  still  more  strange,  pnited 
with  avarice,  in  promptiuj^  the!  Spaniards  to  all  their  en* 
terprises,  a  large  cross  was  displayed  in  their  standards^ 
with  this  inscription^  Let  usfoUow  tlie  cross,  for  uni€r 
this  sign  we  shall  conquer. 

So  powerfuUy  were  Cortes  and  his  followers  animated 
with  both  these  passions,  that  no  less  eager  to  plunder 
the  opulent  country  whither  they  were  bound,  than  zeal- 
ous to  propagate  the  Christian  faith  among  its  inhabit- 
ants>  they  set  out,  not  with  the  solicitude  nktural  to 
men  going  upon  dangerous  services,  but  iHth  that  confi- 
dence which  arises  from  security  of  success^  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  Divine  protection^ 

$IX*  As  Cortes  had  d^rmined  to  touch  at  every 
place  which  Grijalva  had  visited,  he  steered  directly  to- 
wards the  idand  of  Gozumel ;  there  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  redeem  Jerome  do  Aguilar,  a  Spaniard,  vhoharf 
been  eight  years  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians*  litis 
man  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  a  dialect  of  their  lan- 
guage, understood  through  a  large  extent  of  coontiy, 
and  possessing  besides  a  considerable  share  of  priidene« 
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and  sagacity,  proved  extremely  useful  as  an  interpreter* 
From  Qozumel,  Cortes  proceeded  to  the  river  of  Ta1basco» 
in  hopes  of  a  reception  as  friendly  as  Grijalva  had  met 

'  "with  there,  and  of  finding  gold  in  the  same  abundance  ; 
but  the  disposition  of  the  natives^  from  some  unknown 
eause,  was  totally  changed.  After  repeated  endeavours 
to  conciliate  their  good  will,  he  was  constrained  to  have 

.  recourse  to  violence.  Though  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
were  numerous,  and  advanced  with  extraordinary  eou* 
rage,  they  were  routed  with  great  slaugldter,  in  several 
suecessive  actions.  The  loss  which  they  Sustained,  and 
still  more  the  astonishment  and  terror  excited  by  the 
destructive  effect  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  dreadful  ap- 
pearance of  the  horses,  humbled  their  fierce  spirits,  and 
induced  them  to  sue  for  peace.  They  acknowledged  the 
king  of  Castile  as  their  sovereign,  and  granted  Cortes  a 
supply  of  provisions,  with  a  present  of  cotton  garments^ 
some  gold,  and  twenty  female  slaves."* 
'  ^  X.  Cortes  continued  his  course  to  the  westward,  keep- 
ing as  near  the  shore  as  possible,  in  order  to  observe  the 
country;  but  could  discover  no  proper  place  for  landing, 
until  he  arrived  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  As  he  entered 
this  harbour^  a  large  canoe,  full  of  people,  among  whom 
were  two  who  seemed  to  be  persons  of  distinction,  ap- 
proached his  ship  with  signs  of  peace  and  amity.    They 

*caiDe  on  board  without  fear  or  distrust,  and  addressed 
himi  in  a  most  respectful  manner,  but  in  a  language  al- 
together unknown  to  Aguilar.  Cortes  was  in  the  utmost 
perple:pty  and  distress^  at  an  event  of  which  he  instant- 
ly foresaw  all  the  consequences,  and  already  felt  ^the 
hesitation  and  uncertainty  with  which  he  should  carry 
on  the  great  schemes  which  he  meditated,  if,  in  his 
transactions  with  the  natives,  he  must  depend  entirely 
upon  fiueh  an  imperfect,  ambiguous,  and  conjectural 
mode  of  communicattoB,  as  the  use  of  signs.  But  he 
did  not  remain  long  in  his  embarrassing  situation:    a 

»  Sec  Note  CI. 
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Ibrtnnate  accident  extrieated  bim^  >¥heii  bis  ovm  Stg^i- 
ty  eould  have  contributed  little  towards  bis  relief.  One 
of  the  female  slaves,  whom  be  had  reeeiyed  from  the 
<^azique  of  Tabasco,  happened  to  be  present  at  the  first 
Interview  between  Cortes  and  his  new  guests.  She  pet- 
^cived  his  distress,  as  well  as  the  confusion  of  Agnllar  ; 
and  as  she  perfectly  understood  the  Mexican  lan^age^ 
she  explained  what  they  had  said  in  the  Yucatan  ton^ae> 
with  which  Aguilar  was  acquainted.  This  woman,  inowi^ 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  Donna  Marina,  and  who  mitiked 
&  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of  the  New  World, 
whei*e  great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  small 
causes  and  inconsiderable  instruments,  was  bom  in  one 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Having  beell 
sold  as  a  slave  in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  after  a  va<» 
riety  of  adventures  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the^Tabas** 
tans,  and  had  resided  long  enough  among  them  to  ae* 
quire  their  language,  without  loosing  the  use  of  her  own. 
Though  it  was  both  tedious  and  troublesome  to  eoiivers« 
by  the  intervention  of  two  different  interpreters,  Cortes 
was  so  highly  pleased  with  having  discovered  this  meth* 
od  of  carrying  on  some  intercourse  with  the  peo^e  of  a 
country  into  which  he  was  determined  to  penetrate,  that 
in  the  transports  of  his  joy  he  considered  it  as  a  visHile 
interposition  of  Providence  in  his  favour. 

^XI.  He  now  ieamcd,  that  the  two  persons  whom  ho' 
had  received  on  board  of  his  ship  were  deputies  from 
Teutile  and  Pilpatoe,  two  officers  entrusted  with  the  go* 
vemment  of  that  province,  by  a  gt^at  monareh,  whom 
they  called  Montezuma ;  and  that  they  were  sent  to  in- 
quire what  his  intentions  were  in  visiting  their  coast, 
and  to  offer  him  what  assistance  he  might  need,  in  order 
to  continue  his  voyage.  Cortes,  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  those  people,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  the  mct- 
sage,  assumed  them,  in  respectful  terms,  that  he  ap- 
proached their  country  with  most  friendly  scntimeiits, 
and  came  to  propose  matters  of  great  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  their  prince  and  his  kingdom,  which  he  would 
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vinFoId  more  liiUjr»  in  person^  to  the  goyemor  and  th^ 
general.  Next  moriiing»  without  wajtiDg  for  ^ny  an- 
9^f^r,  he  landed  his  troops^  his  horses,  and  artiUery; 
and  haTing  chosen  proper  ground^  began  to  erect  hut^ 
for  liis  men^  and  to  fortify  his  camp*  The  nati?es^  in^ 
#t^ad  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  those  fatal  guests  in* 
to  their  country,  assisted  them  in  all  their  operat|onS| 
with  an  alacrity  of  which  they  had  ere  long  good  reason 
tQ  repent* 

$^m«  Next  day  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe  entered  th§ 
Spanish  camp  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  Cortes  con- 
sidering them  as  the  ministers  of  a  great  monarch,  en- 
titled to  a  degree  of  attention  very  different  from  that 
i?hieh  the  Spaniards  were  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  petty 
caziquest  with  whom  they  had  intercourse  in  the  isleSf  re- 
eeived  them  with  much  formal  ceremony.  He  informed 
them»  that  he  came  as  ambassador  from  Don  Carlos  of 
Austria,  king  of  Castile,  the  greatest  monarch  of  th^ 
£ast,  and  was  intrusted  with  propositions  of  9uoh  mo<> 
ment,  that  he  could  impart  them  to  none  but  the  em* 
peror  Montezuma  himself,  and  therefore  required  thenjk 
to  conduct  him,  without  loss  of  time,  into  the  presence 
ctf  their  master.  The  Mexican  officers  could  not  con^ 
eeal  their  uneasiness  at  a  request,  which  they  knew 
would  be  disagreeable,  and  whieh  they  foresaw  might 
prove  extremely  embarrassing  to  their  sovereign,  whose 
mind  had  been  filled  with  many  disquieting  apprehensions, 
ever  since  the  former  appearance  of  the  Spaniards  on 
his  coasts.  But  before  they  attempted  to  dissuade  Cor- 
tes from  insisting  on  this  demand,  they  endeavoured  to 
eopeiliate  his  good  will,  by  entreating  him  to  accept  of 
certain  presents,  which,*as  humble  slaves  of  Montezuma, 
they  laid  at  his  feet.  They  were  introduced  with  great 
parade,  and  eonsisted  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  of  plumes  of 
various  colours,  and  of  ornaments  of  geld  and  silver,  tQ 
a  considerable  value  $  the  workmanship  of  which  appear- 
ed to  be«as  curious  as  the  materials  were  rich.  The  dis* 
play  of  these  produced  an  efi^^et  very  difierent  from  what 
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the  Mexicans  intended.  Instead  of  satisfying,  it  increas- 
ed the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  rendered  diem  so 
eager  and  impatient  to  become  masters  of  ii  country 
which  abounded  with  sueh  precious  productions,  that 
Cortes  could  hardly  listen  with  patience  to  the  argnments 
which  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  employed  to  dissuade  him 
from  Tisiting  the  capital,  and  in  a  haughty  determined 
tone  he  insisted  on  his  demand,  of  being  admitted  to  a 
personal  audience  of  their  sovereign.  During  Ais  in- 
terview, some  painters,  lA  the  train  of  the  Mexican 
chiefs,  had  been  diligently  emplcyed  in  delineating,  npon 
white  cotton  cloths,  figures  of  the  ships,  the  horses,  the 
artillery,  the  soldiers,  and  whatever  else  attracted  their 
eyes,  as  singular.  When  Cortes  observed  this,  and  was 
informed  that. these  pictures  were  to  be  sent  t#  Monte- 
zuma, in  order  to  convey  to  him  a  more  lifely  idea  of 
the  strange  and  wonderful  objects  now  presented  to  their 
view,  than  any  words  could  communicate,  he  resolved 
to  render  the  representation  still  more  animated  and  in- 
teresting, by  exhibiting  such  a  spectacle  as  might  give 
Tioth  them  and  their  monarch  an  awful  impression  of  the 
extraordinary  prowess  of  his  followers,  and  the  irresisti. 
ble  force  of  their  arms.  The  trumpets,  by  his  order^ 
sounded  an  alarm ;  the  troops,  in  a  moment,  formed  in 
order  of  battle,  the  infSantry  performed  such  martial  ex- 
ercises as  were  best  suited  to  display  the  effect  of  their 
different  weapons ;  the  horse,  in  various  evolutions,  gave 
a  specimen  of  their  agility  and  strength ;  the  artilleryi 
pointed  towards  the  thick  ^oods  which  surrounded  the 
camp,  were  fired,  and  made  dreadful  havoc  among  the 
the  trees.  The  Mexicans  looked  on  with  that  silent 
amazement  which  is  natural  when  the  mind  is  strtick 
with  objects,  which  are  both  awful  and  above  its  eom- 
prehension.  But,  at  the  explosion  of  the  eannon,  nm* 
ny  of  them  fled,  some  fell  to  the  ground,  and  all  were 
so  much  confounded  at  the  sight  of  men  whose  power  so 
nearly  resembled  that  of  the  gods,  that  Cortes  found  it 
difficult  to  compose  and  re-asfinire  them.     The  painters 
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had  now  many  new  al^jects  on  which  to  exercise  their 
art,  and  they  pu|t  their  fancy  on  the  stretch  in  order  to 
invent  figures  and  symbols  to  represent  the  extraordina- 
ry things  which  they  had  seen* 

$  XIII.   Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  to 
Montezuma  with  those  pictures^  and  a  full  account  of 
eveiy  thing  that  had  passed  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards^  and  by  them  Cortes  sent  a  present  of  some 
European  euriosities  to  Montezuma,  which,  though  of 
BO  great  value,  he  believed  would  be  acoeptible  on  ac*  ^ 
count  of  their  novelty.    The  Mexican  mouarchs,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  early  information  of  every  occurrence  in 
all  the  eorners  of  their  extensive  empire,  had  introduced 
a  refinement  in  police,  unknown  at  that  time,  in  Europe. 
Tfaey  had  couriers  posted  at  proper  stations,    along  the 
principal  roads ;  and  as  these  were  trained  to  agility  by 
a  re^lar  education,  and  relieved  one  another  at  moder- 
ate distances,  they  conveyed  intelligence  with  surprising 
rapidity.    Though  the  capital  in  which  Montezuma  re- 
sided was  above  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Ju<- 
an  de  IJlua,  Cortes's  presents  were  carried  thither,  and 
an  answer  to  his  demands  .was  received  in  few  days,  Tho 
same  officers  who  had  hitherto  treated  with  the  Span** 
iards  were  employed  to  deliver  this  answer ;  but  as  they 
knew  how  repugnant  the  determination  of  their  master 
was  to  all  the  schemes  and  wishes  of  the   Spanisl^  com- 
mander, they  would  not  venture  to  make  it  known  until' 
they  had  previously  endeavoui*ed  to  sooth  and  mollify 
him.    For  this  purpose,  they  renewed  their  negotiation, 
by  introducing  a  train  of  a  hundred  Indians  loaded  with 
presents  sent  to  hira  by  Montezuma.    The  magnificence 
of  these  was  such  as  became  a  great  monarch,  and  far 
exceeded  any   idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
formed  of  his  wealth.    Tthey  were  placed  on  mats  spread . 
on  the  ground,  in  such  order,  as  shewed  them  to  the 
greatest  advantage.   Cortes  and  his  officers  viewed,  with 
admiration,  the  various  manufactures  of  the  country, 
cotton  stuffs  so  fine,  and  of  such  delicate  texture,  a«  to 
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resemble  silk }  ^ietures  of  animals^  trees,  and  other  na« 
tural  objeets,  formed  with  feathers  of  different  eoloorst 
disposed  and  mingled  with  such  skill  and  eleg^ce>  as  t« 
rival  the  works  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of  iqd* 
itation.  But  what  chiefly  attraeted  their  eyes,  .were  two 
large  plates  of  a  ci|*eular  form,  one  of  massiye  gold  re- 
presenting the  sun,  the  other  of  silyer,  an  emblem^  of 
the  moon.^  These  were  accompanied  with  bracelets, 
collars,  rings,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold ;  and  that  noth- 
ing might  be  wanting  which  could  give  the  Spaniards  a 
complete  idea  of  what  the  country  afforded,  with  some 
boxes  filled  with  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  grains  of 
gold  unwrougtat,  as  they  had  been  found^in  the  mines  or 
rivers,  Cortes  received  all  these  with  an  appearance  of 
profound  veneration  for  the  monarch  by  whom  thej  were 
bestowed.  But  when  the  Mexicans,  presuming  upoa 
this,  informed  him,  that  their  master,  though  he  desir- 
ed him  to  accept  of  what  he  had  sent  as  a  token  of  rer 
gard  for  that  monarch  whom  Cortes  represented/  wouW 
not  give  his  consent  that  foreign  troops  should  approach 
neai*er  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to  continue  lon- 
ger in  his  dominions.  The  Spanish  general  declared,  in 
a  manner  more  resolute  and  peremptory  than  formerljj 
that  he  must  insist  on  his  first  demand,  as  he  could  not, 
without  dishonour,  return  to  his  own  country,  until,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  prince  whom  he 
was  appointed  to  visit  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  The 
Mexicans,  astonished  at  seeing  any  man  dare  to  ojypose 
that  will,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  su- 
preme and  irresistible,  yet  afraid  of  precipitating  thei^ 
country  into  an  open  rupture  with  such  formidable  ene- 
mies prevailed  with  Cortes  to  promise,  that  he  would  not 
move  from  his  present  camp,  until  the  return  of  a  mes- 
senger, wRom  they  sent  to  Montezuma  for  farther  in- 
structions. 

5XrV".  The  firmness  with  which  Cortes  adhered  to 
his  original  proposal,  should  naturally  have  brought  the 

t  See  Note  GIL 
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Adgotiation  between  him  and  Montezuma  to  a  spee^  i^ 
«ue,  as  it  seemed  to  leave  the.  Mexican  monarch  no 
eboiee^  but  either  to  receive  him  ^ith  confidence  as  a 
friend,  or  to  oppose  him  openly  as  an  enemy.  The  lat« 
tcr  Avas  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  hau^tf>^ 
I^rincc  in  possession  of  extensive  power.  The  Mexican 
empire,  at  this  period,  was  at  a  pitch  of  grandeur  to  which 
no  society  ever  attained  in  so  short  a  period.  Though  it 
had  subsisted,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  only  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  its  dominion  extended  from  tha 
Korth  to  the  South  Sea,  over  territories  stretching,  with 
some  small  interruption,  above  five  hundred  leagues  from 
east  to  west,  and  more  than  two  hundred  from  north  to 
iouth,  comprehending  provinces  not  inferiour  in  fertili- 
ty, population,  and  opulence,  to  any  in  the  torrid  zone4 
The  people  were  warlike  and  enterprising,  the  authority 
of  the  monarch  unbounded,  and  bis  revenues  eonsidera* 
ble.  If,  with  the  forces  which  might  have  been  sudden- 
ly assembled  in  such  an  empire,  Montezuma  had  fallen 
opon  the  Spaniards  while  encamped  on  a  barreil  unheal- 
thy coast,  unsupported  by  any  ally,  without  a  place  of 
retreat,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  it  seems  to  be  im- 
possiUe,  even  with  all  the  advanti^es  of  their  superior 
discipline  and  arms,  that  they  could  have  stood  the  shock, 
and  they  must  either  have  perrshed  in  such  an  unequal 
contest,  or  have  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

$Xy.  As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to 
take^  this  spirited  part,  his  own  dispositions  were  such 
as  seemed  naturally  to  prompt  him  to  it.  Of  all  the  prin- 
ee9  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre,  he  was  the 
most  haughty,  the  most  violent,  and  the  most  impatient 
of  controttl.  His  subjects  looked  up  to  him  with  awe, 
and  his  enemies  with  terror.  The  former  he  governed 
with  unexampled  rigour,  but  they  were  impressed  with 
such  an  opinion  of  his  eapacity,  as  commanded  their  re- 
spect 5  and  by  many  victories  over  the  latter,  he  had 
spread  far  the  dread  of  his  arms,  and  had  added  several 
considerable  provinces  to  his  dominions.     But  though 
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Ms  tsdents  might  be  suited  to  Uie  transacdoas  of  a  state 
80  imperffectly  polished  as  the  Mexican  empire,  and  sm^^ 
fieient  to  conduct  them  while  in  their  accustomed  eoune^ 
they  were  altogether  inadequate  to  a  conjuncture  so  ex- 
traordinary,  and  did  not  qualify  him  either  to  judge  with 
the  discernment,  or  to  act  with  the  decision,  requisite  in 
such  trying  emergence. 

^  XYL  From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared 
en  his  eoast,  he  discovered  symptoms  of  timidity  and 
embarrasament.  Instead  of  taking  such  resolutions  as 
the  cons^usncss  of  his  own  power,  or  the  memiury  of 
his  former  exploits,  might  have  inspired,  he  deliberate 
ed  with  an  anxiety  and  hesitation  which  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  his  meanest  courtiers.  The  perplexity  and 
discomposure  of  Montezuma's  mind  upon  this  oecasion, 
as. well  as  the  general  dismay  of  his  subjects,  p^ere  not 
owing  wholly  to  the  impression  which  the  Spaniards  had 
made  by  the  novelty  of  their  appearance  and  the  terror 
of  their,  arms.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  op  to  a  more 
remote  source.  There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  beliere 
the  earliest  and  most  authentic  Spanish  histodans,  al- 
most universal  among  the  Americans,  that  some  dread- 
ful calamity. was  impending  over  their  heads,  from  a 
race  of  formidable  invaders  who  should  come  from  r^ 
gions  towards  the  rising  sun,  to  over-run  and  desolate 
their  country.  Whether  this  disquieting  apprehenaioa 
flowed  from  the  memory  of  some  natural  calamity  which 
had  afflicted  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  impressed  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  with  superstitious  fears  and 
forebodings,  or  whether  it  was  an  imagination  acciden- 
tally suggested  by  the  astonishment  which  the  first  sight 
of  a  new  race  of  men  occasioned,  it  is  impossible' to  det^- 
mine.  But  as  the  Mexicans  were  more  prone  to  super- 
stition than  any  people  in  the  New  World,  they  were 
more  deeply  affected  by  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards^ 
whom  their  eredulity  instantly  represented  as  the  initcu- 
ment  destined  to  bring  about  this  fatal  revolution  which 
they  dreaded.    Under  those  circumstances,  it  eeases  to 
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Hie  monarek  of  a  great  empire  amB  all  bis  Bubjeett. 

§  XVII.  Netwithstandiog  the  influeitce  of  this  impreo- 
ttioB,  when  the  mesienger  arrired  from  the  SpaniA 
eamp  with  an  aeeount  that  the  leader  of  the  strangers^^ 
adheriiig  to  his  original  demand^  refined  to  obey  the  dr» 
der  enjoining  him  tl>  leaTe  the  eo«oti7»  Mobtezama  a8« 
turned  some  degree  of  resolution,  aad^  in  a  transport  of 
rage  natural  to  m  fleree  prinee  maeeustomed  to  meet 
with  any  oppontion  to  his  will,  he  threatened  to  saerifica 
those  presumptuous  men  to  his  gods.  But  his  doubts  and 
fear^  quickly  returned*  and  instead  of  issuing  orders  to 
earry  hi*  threats  into  execution,  he  again  ealled  his  min^ 
feters  to  eoitfer  and  oflRer  their  adriee.  Feeble  and  tern* 
^orising  measures  will  always  be  die  result  when  men 
assemble  to  deliberate  in  a  situation  where  they  ought 
to  aet«  The  Mexiean  eounsellors  took  no  effeetual  mea^ 
sure  for  expelling  sueh  troublesome  intruders,  and  w«m 
satisfied  with  issuing  a  more  posittre  injunetion)  requir- 
ing them  to  leave  the  eountry ;  but  this  they  preposter*' 
ously  aeeompanied  with  a  present  of  sueh  Talne,  as  pnoy* 
-ed  a  fresh  indueement  to  remain  there. 

§  XVUI.  Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without 
soHeitude^  or  a  variety  of  sentiments,  in  delRierating 
ooneerning  their  own  future  eoaduet.  From  what  they 
had  already  seen,  many  of  them  formed  sueh  extra.Ta^ 
gant  ideas  eoneerning  the  opulence  of  the  oouatry,  that^ 
despising  danger  or  kard^ips»  when  they  had  in  view 
treasures  which  a^ieared  to  be  inexhaustible,  th^  were 
eager  to  attempt  the  eonquest.  Others,  estimatfng  the 
power  of  the  Mexiean  empire  by  its  wealth,  and  eaii^ 
meratbig  the  various  proi^s  which  had  oeeurred  of  its 
being  under  a  well  regulated  adndnistration,  eoalended, 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  wildest  phrenxy  to  ttttaek 
such  a  state  with  a  smdl  body  of  mel^  in  wavt  of  |Nhi- 
'irisionB,  unconnected  with  any  ally,  aintldready  ei^RMH/ 
ed  by  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  elimate>  and  the  loss 
el  several  of  their  number.  C<Nrtes  secretly  aj^uded 
v«u  I.  Bi 
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the  advoeates  for  bold  measures^  and  cheriahed  (heir  ro- 
jnantic  hopes,  as  ^ucU  ideas  eorrespoiided  with  his  ^wn, 
and  favoured  the  execution  of  the  schemes  which  he 
had  formed.  From  the  time  that  the  suspicions  of  Ye^ 
lasquez  broke  out  with  open  violence  in  the  attempts  to 
deprive  him  of  the  oommand,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity 
of  dissolving  a  connexion  which  would  obstruct  and  em* 
baiTass  all  his  operations,  and  watched  for  a  proper  op» 
portunity  of  coming  to  a  final  rupture  with  him.  ■  Hav- 
ing this  in  view,  be  had  laboured  by  every  art  to  ^eur» 
the  esteem  and  ^dfeetion  of  his  soldiers.  .  With  his  abili- 
ties for  command,  it  was  easy  to  gain  their  esteem ;  and 
his  followers  were  quickly  satisfied  that,  they  might  re* 
ly,  with  perfect  confidence^  on  the  conduct  and  courage 
of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  more  dilficult  to  acquire 
their  affection.  Among  adventurers,  nearly  of  the  same 
rank,  and  serving  at  their  own  expense,  the  dignity  of 
command  did  not  elevate  a  general  above  mingling  with 
those  who  acted  under  him.  Cortes  availed  himself  of 
ihh  freedom  of  intercourse,  to  insinuate  himself  into 
their  favour,  and  by  his  afiable  manners,  by  well-timed 
«cts  of  liberality  to  some,  by  inspiring  all  with  vast 
hopes,  and  by  allowing  them  to  trade  privately  with  the 
natives,^  he  attached  the  greater  part  of  his  soldiers  so 
firmly  to  himself,  that  they  almost  forgot  that  the  ar- 
ttiameat  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  authority^  and  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

$  XIX.  During  those  intrigues,  Teutile  arrived  with 
the  present  from  Montezuma,  and,  together  with  it,  de- 
iiyered  the  ultimate  order  of  that  monarch  to  depart  in- 
stantly out  ef  his  dominions ;  and  when  Cortes,  Instead 
.of  complying,  renewed  his  request  of  an  aodienecy  the 
.Mexican  turned  from  him  abruptly,  and  quitted  the 
camp  with  looks  and  gestures  which  strongly  expressed 
his  surprise  and  resentment.  Next  morning  none  of  tha 
natives,  who  used  to  frequent  the  camp  in  great  num- 
bei's,  in  order  to  barter  with  the  soldiers^  and  to  bring 

•    »  See  Note  cm. 
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in  piovisions,   appeared.     All  friendly  oorrespcfndenoe 
deemed  luiw  to  be  at  an  end,  and  it  was   expected  every 
moment  that  hostilities  woukt  commence..    This,  though 
an  event  that  might  have  hcen  foreseen,   occasioned  a 
sudden  consternation  among  the  Spaniards,  which  em- , 
fcoldened  the  adherents  of  Velasquez  not  only  to  mur- 
mnr  and  cabal  against  their  general,  but  to  appoint  one 
t)f  their  number  to  remonstrate  openly  against  his  im- 
prudence in  attempting  the  conquest  of  a  mighty  empire 
-with  such  inadequate  force,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  refit  the  fleet  and  aug^ 
ment  the  army.    Diego  de  Ordaz,  one  of  his  principal 
officers,  whom  the  malcontents  charged  with  this  eom^ 
mission,  delivered  it  with  a  soldierly  freedom  and  blunl- 
ness,  assuring  Cortes  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  army.    He  listened  to  this  remonstrance  with- 
out any  appearance  of  emotion,  and  as  he  weH  knew  the 
temper  and  wishes  of  his  soldiers,  and  foresaw  how  they 
would  receive  a  proposition  fatal  at  once  to  all  the  splen- 
did hopes  and  schemes  which  tHey  had  been  forming  with 
'such  complacency,  he  carried  his  dissimnlatioQ  so  far  as 
to  seem  to  relinquish  his  own  measures  in  eomplianee 
-with  the  request  of  Oi*daz,  and  issued  orders  that  the 
army  should  be  in  readiness  next  day  to  re-embark  for 
Cuba.    As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  disi^ointed  ad- 
Tcnttirers  exclaimed  and  threatened ;   the  emissaries  of 
1/ortes,  mingling  with  them,    Inflamed  their  rage ;  the 
ierment  became  general ;  the  whole  earap  was  almost  in 
open  mutin  j5  all  demanding  ynih  eagerness  to  «ee  their 
commander.    Cortes  was  not  slow  in  appearing ;   when^ 
writh  one  voice,  officers  and  soldiers  expressed  their  as- 
tonishment and  indignation  at  the  orders  which  they  had 
"received.    It  was  unworthy,  they  criod,  of  the  Castilian 
courage,  to  be  daunted  at  the  first  aspect  of  danger,  and 
infamous  to  fly  before  any  enemy  apjieared.     For  their 
parts,  they  were  determined  not  to  relinquish  an  enter- 
prise, that  had  hitherto  been  snceessfol,  and  whieh  tended 
00  visibly  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  true  religion,  and 
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to  adrame  the  glory  and  iiKterest  of  their  eoutry.  Ha|p«i 
pgr  under  1m  oommiuid)  tiiey  would  follow  him  with  fia* 
erit J  tbroogh  ei^ery  danger,  ia  que^  of  thoee  setlleaBMttte 
and  treasures  whieh  he  had  so  long  held  oat  to  their 
iriew ;  but  if  he  ehose  vatber  to  retora  to  Cuba»  and 
tamefy  fs^e  up  all  his  hopes  of  distinetioa  and  opuleaee 
to  an  rnyious  rivaly  thej  would  instantly  ohoose  another 
general  to  eonduet  them  in  that  p^tik  of  glory,  whieh  he 
had  not  spirit  to  enter. 

Cortes,  del%ht«d  witih  tfieir  ardour,  took  no  olfeaeo 
«t  the  boldness  with  whieh  it  was  uttered.  The  eeati* 
meats  were  what  he  himself  had  inspired,  and  the  waraifli 
of  expression  satisfied  him  that  his  followers  had  imbib- 
ed them  thoroughly.  H^  aSected^  however,  to  be  sur* 
pi4sed  at  what  he  heard,  deelaring  that  his  orders  to 
prepare  for  embarking  were  issued  from  a  persuasion 
that  this  was  agreeable  to  his  troops ;  that,  from  defer- 
onoe  to  what  he  had  been  informed  was  their  inelinationf 
he  had  aa^rifieed  his  own  private  opinion^  n^hieh  was 
firmly  bent  on  establishing,  immediately,  a  settlement  oa 
the  sea-coast,  and  then  on  endeavouring  to  penetrate  in^ 
to  the  interionr  part  of  the  eountry ;  that  now  he  was 
eonvineed  of  his  erroar ;  and  as  he  pereeived  that  they 
were  animated  with  the  generous  spirit  which  breathed 
fn  every  true  Spaniard,  he  would  resume,  with  fresh 
ardour,  his  original  plan  of  iteration,  apd  doubted  not 
to  eondnet  them,  in  the  eareer  of  victory,  to  sneh  inde- 
pendent fortunes  as  their  valour  merited.  Upon  this  de- 
elaratiott,  shouts  of  s^»plau8e  testified  the  excess  of  (hesr 
joy.  The  measure  seemed  to  be  taken  with  nnanimoas 
consent ;  sneh  as  secretly  eondemned  it  being  obliged  to 
join  in  the  acclamations,  partly  to  conceal  their  disaf- 
fection from  tt«ir  general,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  im- 
]^tation  of  cowardice  f  r6m  their  fellow-soldiers. 

§  XX.  Withont  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  or  to  re^ 
ftect,  Cortes  set  about  carrying  his  desi^  into  execu- 
tion. In  ottier  to  give  a  beginning  to  a  eolony,  he  as- 
flemUed  the  principal  persons  19  his  »mj,  and  by  their 


MiAmge  eleeted  a  eouneil  and  magistrates  in  wliom  the 
goTfnrament  was  to  be  rested.  As  men  naturally  trans- 
plant the  institutions  and  forms  of  the  mother  country 
into  their  new  settfements^  this  was  framed  upon  the 
model  of  a  Spanish  eorporation.  The  magistrates  were 
distingoished  by  the  same  names  and  ensigns  of  office^ 
and  were  to  exetcise  a  rimUar  jurisdietion.  All  the  per« 
flidns  chosen  were  most  firmly  deToted  to  Cortes*  and  the 
instrument  of  their  election  was  framed-  in  the  king'^ 
namcy  without  any  mention  of  their  dependenee  on  Ve- 
lasquez. The  two  principles  of  avarice  and  enthusiasm^ 
which  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterpriset 
in  the  New  World,  seem  to  haye  eooeurred  in  suggesting 
tile  name  which.Cortes  bestowed  on  his  infant  settlement; 
Be  called  it.  The  neh  town  of  the  true  Croae.* . 

^  XXI.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new  council  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  transaction  of  great  moment.  As  soon 
as  it  assembled,  Cortes  ajqdied  for  leave  to  enter ;  and 
approaching  with  many  marks  of  profmind  respect,  whidi 
added  dignity  to  the  tribunal,  and  set  an  example  of  re- 
verence for  its  authority,  he  began  a  long  harangue,  iv 
which,  with  much  art,  and  in  terms  extremely  flatter- 
ing to  the  persons  just  ^ntering  upon*  their  new  function^ 
he  observed,  that  as  the  supreme  jurisdietiott  over  the 
colony  which  they  had  planted  was  now  vested  in  this 
court,  he  considered  them  as  clothed  with  the  autho-* 
rity  and  representing  the  person  of  their  sovereign; 
accordingly,  that  he  would  communicate  to  them  what  ha 
deemed  essential  to  the  public  safiefy,  with  the  same  du- 
tiful fidelity  as  if  he  were  addressing  his  royal  master  ; 
that  the  security  of  a  colony  settled  in  a  great  empire, 
whose  sovereign  had  already  discovered  his  hostile  in- 
tentions, depended  upon  arms,  and  the  efficacy  of  tbbse 
upon  the  subordination  and  discipline  preserved  among 
the  troops  ;  that  his  right  to  command  was  derived  from 
a  commission  granted  by  the  governor  of  Cuba ;  and  as 

'  *  Villa  rica  de  la  vem  Crue. 
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that  had  been  long  since  rereked,  the  lawfulness  of  his 
jnrisdiction  might  well  be  questioned  ;  that  he  might  be 
thought  to  act  upon  a  defective,  or  even  a  dubious  title  ; 
nor  could  they  tru^t  an  army  which  might  dispute  the 
powers  of  its  general,  at  a  juncture  when  it  ought  im- 
plicitly to  obey  his  orders  ;  that,  moved  by  these  consi- 
derations, he  now  resigned  all  his  authority  to  them, 
that  they,  having  both  right  to  choose,    and  power  to 
confer  full  jurisdiction  might  appoint  one,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  command  the  army  in  its  future  operations; 
and  as  for  his  own  part,  such  was  his  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice in  which  they  were  engaged,   that  he  would  most 
cheerfully  take  up  a  pike  with  the  sanie  band  that  laid 
down  the  generars  truncheon,  and  eonvinee  bis  fellow- 
soldiers,  that  though  accnstomed  to  command,   be  bad 
not  forgotten  how  to  obey.  Having  finished  his  discourse^ 
he  laid  the  commission  from  Velasquez  upon  the  taUe, 
and  after  kissing  his  truneheon,  delivered  it  to  the  chief 
magistrate,  atid  withdrew. 

§XXII.  The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not 
long,  as  Cortes  had  concerted  this  important  measure 
with  his  confidents,  and  bad  prepared  the  other  members 
with  great  address,  for  the  part  which  he  Avishcd  them 
to  take.  His  resignation  was  accepted  ;  and  as  the  un- 
interrupted tenor  of  their  prosperity  under  his  conduct 
afforded  the  most  satisfying  evidence  of  bis  abilities  for 
command,  they,  by  their  unanimous  suffrage,  elected 
'him  chief  justice  of  the  colony,  and  captain  general  of 
its  army,  and  appointed  his  commission  to  be  made  out 
in  the  king's  name  with  most  ample  powers,  wbifh 
were  to  continue  in  force  until  the  royal  pleasure  should 
be  farther  known.  Tha<  this  deed  might  not  be  deemed 
the  machination  of  a  junto,  the  council  called  together 
the  troops,  and  acquainted  them  with  what  had  been  re- 
solved. The  soldiers,  with  eager  applause,  ratified  the 
cboice  which  the  council  had  made ;  the  air  i^csoondcd 
with  the  name  of  Cortes,  and  all  vowed  to  shed  their 
Mood  in  support  of  his  authority. 
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$XXIIL  Cortes  having  now  brought  his.  intrigttes  to 
the  desired  issue,  and  shakea  off  his  mortifying  depend* 
ence  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  accepted  of  the  eommis- 
siofl,  whieh  vested  in  him  supreme  jurisdiction^ -civil  as 
well  as  militarj,  over  the  colony,  with  many  professions 
of  reject  to  the  coancil,  and  gratitude  to  the  army. 
Togc^er  with  his  new  command,  he  assumed  greater 
dignity,  and  began  to  exercise  more  extensive  powers. 
Formerly  he  had  felt  himself  to  be  only  the  deputy  of  a 
subject ;  now  he  acted  as  the  representative  of  his  sov^ 
ereign.  The  adherents  of  Velasquez,  fully  aware  of 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  change  in  the  situation 
of  Cortes,  could  no  longer  continue  silent  and  passive 
spectators  of  his  actions.  They  exclaimed  openly  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  as  illegal,  and  against 
those  of  the  army  as  mutinous.  Cortes,  instantly  per- 
ceiving the  necessity  of  giving  a  timely  check  to  such 
seditious  discourse  by  some  v]g(H*ous  measure,  arrested 
Ordaz,  Eseudero,  and  Velasquez  de  Leon,  the  rin^eaders 
of  this  faction,  and  sent  them  prisoners  aboard  the  fleet, 
loaded  with  chains.  Their  dependants,  astonished  and 
overawed,  remained  quiet;  and  Cortes,  more  desirous 
to  reclaim  than  to  punish  his  prisoners,  who  were  offi- 
cers of  great  merit,  courted  their  friendship  with  such  as- 
siduity and  address,  that  the  reconciliation  was  perfect- 
ly cordial  j  and,  on  the  most  trying  occasions,,  neither 
their  connexion  with  tbe  governor  of  Cuba,  nor  the  me- 
mory of  the  indignity  inith  which  they  had  been  treated, 
tempted  them  to  swerve  from  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
his  interest*  In  this^  as  well  as  his  other  negotiations  at 
this  critical  conjuncture,  which  decided  with  respect  to 
his  future  fame  and  fortune,  Cortes  owed  much  of  his 
success  to  the  Mexican  gold,  which  he  distributed  with 
a  liberal  hand  botii  among  bis  friends  and  opponents. 

$  XXIV.  Cortes,  having  tl^us  rendered  the  union  be* 
tween  himself  and  his  army  indissoluble,  by  engaging  it 
to  join  him  in  disclakning  any  dependence  on  the  gover- 
tor  of  Cuba>  and  iu  repeated  acts  of  disobedience  to 
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his  authority,  thought  he  might  now  venture  to  quit  the 
eamp  in  whieb  he  had  hitherto  remainjed,  and  advuioe 
into  the  eountiy.  To  this  he  was  eneouraged  hy  ui 
«F?ent  no  less  AHrtnaate  than  seasonable.  Some  ladiafts 
hATing  approached  his  camp  in  a  mysterious  nmnaei^ 
were  introdueed  into  his  presence.  He  found  that  thegr 
were  sent  with  a  profer  of  friendship  from  the  ea^lipie 
of  Zenqpoallaf  a  considerable  town  at  no  great  Stance  ; 
mod  from  their  answers  to  a  variety  of  questions  whieh 
he  put  to  them^  according  to  his  usual  ^*actice  in  %fetj 
interview  with  the  people  of  the  country^  he  gathtsved^ 
flmt  their  master,  though  subject  to  the  Mexican  empire^ 
was  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  filled  with  M^h  dread 
and  hatred  of  Montesranui,  that  nothing  could  be  mote 
acceptable  to  him  than  any  propeet  of  deliverance  from 
the  oppression  under  which  he  groaned.  On  hearng  thigy 
a  ray  of  light  and  hope  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  Car* 
tes.  He  saw  that  the  great  empire,  which  he  intmided 
to  attack,  was  neither  perfectly  united,  nor  ita  sovereiga 
universally  beloved.  He  concluded,  that  the  causes  of 
disaflection  could  not  be  confined  to  one  province,  bat 
that  in  other  coniers  there  must  be  malcontents,  so  wea. 
ry  of  subjection,  or  so  desirous  of  change,  as  to  be  ready 
to  follow  the  standaHl  of  any  protector.  Full  of  thaic 
ideas,  on  which  he  began  to  form  a  scheme,  that  time, 
and  more  perfect  information  concerning  the  state  of  the 
country,  enabled  him  to  ntature,  he  gave  a  most  gracious 
reception  to  the  Zempoallans,  and  promised  soon  to  vk* 
it  their  cazique. 

$XXy.  In  order  to  perform  this  promise,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  vary  the  route  which  he  had  already  fixed 
for  his  march.  Some  officers,  whom  he  had  employed 
to  survey  the  coast,  having  discovered  a  village  named 
Qttiabislan,  about  forty  miles  to  the  northward,  wfatcK 
both  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  scul,  and  conmo- 
diousaess  of  the  harbour,  seemed  to  be  a  more  fpepos 
station  for  a  settlement  than  that  where  he  was  scamp- 
ed, Cortes  detcrokined  to  remove  thither.     ZempoaBa 
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lay  in  his  way,  where  the  eaziques  received  him  in  the 
inanner  which  lie  had  reason  to  expect ;  with  gifts   and 
^ar^sses,  like  a  man  solicitous  to  gain  his  good  wiU,  with 
respeet  approaching  almost  to  adoration,  like  one  who 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  deliverer.      From  him  he  learned 
many  particulars  with  respect  to  the  character  of  Mon- 
tezuma>  and  the  circumstances  which  rendered  his  do* 
Bdnion  odious.    He  was  a  tyrant,  as  the  caziqoe  told  him 
with  tears,  haughty,  cruel,  and  suspicious  5  who  treated 
his  own  subjects  with  arrogance,  ruined  the  conquered 
provinces  by  excessive  exactions,  and  often  tore  their 
sons  and  daughters  from  them  by  violence  ;  the  former 
to  be  offered  as  victims  to  his  gods;  the  latter,  to  be  re^^ 
served  as  concubines  for  himself  or  favourites.     Cortes^ 
in  reply  to  him,  artfully  insinuated,  that  one  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Spaniards  in  visiting  a  country  so  remote 
from  their  own,  was  to  redress  grievances,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  oppressed ;  and  having  encouraged  him  to  hope 
for  this  interposition  in  due  time,  he  continued  his  Inarch 
to  Qniabislan. 

$  XXYI.  The  spot  which  his  officers  had  recommend* 
ed  as  a  proper  situation,  appeared  to   him  to  be  so  well 
ehosen,  that  he  immediately   marked  out  ground  for  a 
town.    The  houses  to  be  erected  were  only  huts ;  but 
these  were  to  be  surrounded   with  fortifications,  of  suf- 
ficient strength  toi  resist  the  assaults  of  an  Indian  army. 
As  the  finishing  of  those  fortifications,  was  essential  to 
the  existence  of  a  colony^  and  of  no  less  importance  in 
prosecuting  the  designs  which  the  leader  and  his  follow- ' 
ers  meditated,  both  in  order  to  secure  a  place  of  retreat 
and  to  preserve  their  communication  with  the  sea,  every 
man  in  the  army,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  put  his 
hand  to  the  work,  Cortes  himself  setting  them  an  ex- 
aniple  of  activity  and  perseverance  in  labour.     The  In-  * 
dians  of  Zempoalla  and   Quiabislan  lent  their  aid ;  and  ^ 
this  petty  station,  the  parent  of  so  "many  mighty  settle- ' 
ments,  was  soon  in  a  state  of  defence* 

toil.  J.  B% 
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§  XXyn.  mUe  engaged  in  thi«  necessary  ^ork,  Co|-- 
tes  had  several  interviews  with  the  caziques  of  Zempo- 
alia  and  Quiabislan ;  and  availing  himself  of  their  woo- 
der  and  astonishment  at  the  new  objects  which  they  dai- 
ly beheld^  he  gradually  inspired  them  with  such  ^  high 
opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  superior  order, 
and  irresistible  in  arms,  that,  relying  on  their  protec- 
tion, they  ventured  to  insult  the  Mexican  power,  at  the 
very  name  of  which  they  were  accustomed  to  tremble. 
Some  of  Montezuma^s  officers  having  appeared  to  levy 
the  usual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a  certain  number  of 
human  viotims,  as  an  expiation  for  their  guilt  in  pre- 
suming to  bold  intercourse  with  those  strangers  whom 
the  emperor  had  commauded  to  leave  his  dominions,  in- 
stead of  obeying  the  order,  the  caziques  made  them  pri- 
soners, treated  tliem  Mith  great  indignity,  and,  as  their 
superstition  was  no  less  barbarous  than  that  of  the  Mex- 
icans, they  prepared  to  sacrifice  them  to  their  gods. 
From  this  last  danger  they  were  delivered  by  the  inter- 
position of  Cortes,  who  manifested  the  utmost  horror 
at  the  mention  of  such  a  deed.  Tbc  two  caziques  hav- 
ing  now  been  pushed  to  an  act  of  such  open  rebellion,  as 
left  them  no  hope  of  safety  but  in  attaching  themselves 
inviolably  to  the  Spaniards,  they  soon  completed  their 
union  with  them,  by  formally  acknowledging  themselves 
to  be  vassals  of  the  same  monarch.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  who  inhabit- 
eil  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country.  They  willing- 
ly subjected  themselves  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  of- 
fered to  accompany  Cortes,  with  all  their  forces,  in  his 
inarch  towards  Mexico. 

§  XXVIII.  Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months 
in  New  Spain  ;  and  though  this  period  had  not  been  dis- 
tinguished by  martial  exploits,  every  moment  had  been 
employed  in  operations,  whiqh,  though  less  splendid, 
were  more  important.  By  his  address  in  condtteting  his 
intrigues  with  his  own  arn^,  as  well  as  his  si^giidity  iii 
carrying  on  his  negotiations  wiUi  lJ|e  nativesf  he  had  ml- 
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ready  laid  the  foundations  of  ^is  future  snceess.  But 
.  t^hatever  confidence  he  might  place  in  the  plan  ^hich  he 
had  formed,  he  could  not  but  pereeiye,  that  as  his  title 
^o  command  was  deriyed  from  a  doubtful  authority,  he 
Keld  it  by  a  precarious  tenure.  The  injuries  yrhlch  Ve- 
lasquez had  reoeired,  \vere  such  as  would  naturaUy 
prompt  him  to  apply  for  redress  to  their  common  sover- 
eign ;  and  such  a  representation,  he  foresaw,  might  ba 
given  of  his  conduct,  that  he  had  reason  to  apprehend, 
not  only  that  he  might  be  degraded  from  his  present 
rank,  but  subjected  to  punishment.  Before  he  began  his 
march,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  most  effectual  pre- 
cautions against  this  impending  danger.  With  this  view 
he  persuaded  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  at  Vera  Cruz 
to  address  a  letter  to  the  king,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  to  justify  their  own  conduct  in  establishing  a  colony 
independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Velasquez.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  they  edeavoured  to  detract  from  his 
merit,  in  fitting  out  the  two  former  armaments  under 
Cordova  and  Grijalva,  affirming  that  these  had  been 
equipped  by  the  adventurers  who  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tions and  not  by  the  governor.  They  contended  that  the 
sole  object  of  Velasquez  was  to  trade  or  barter  with  the 
natives,  not  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  or 
to  settle  41  colony  there.  They  asserted  that  Cortes  and 
the  officers  who  had  served  under  him  had  defrayed 
the  greater  part  of  the  expense  in  fitting  out  the  arma- 
nlent.  On  this  account,  they  humbly  requested  their 
soveregn  to  ratify  what  they  had  done  in  his  name,  and 
i6  confirm  Cortes  in  the  supreme  command  by  his  royal 
commission.  That  Charles  might  be  induced  to  grant 
more  readily  what  they  demanded,  they  gave  him  a  pom- 
pous description  of  the  oduntry  which  they  had  discov- 
ered ;  of  its  riches,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
eivilization  and  arts ;  they  related  the  progress  which 
they  had  already  made  in  annexing  some  parts  of  the 
eiuntr^  situated  on  the  sea  coast  to  the  crown  of  Castile ; 
and'  neatiiraed  ^the  sehenes  whielttbey  hxA  fbrm^d^  as 
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ireDastbeliopeftwliielitbeyeiitertahied^of  reinciBg  iJbe 
irbok  to  solgectioii.*  Cortes  himftelf  wrote  in  a  siiiii*- 
lar  strain ;  and  as  he  know  that  the  Spanish  ooiirt>  aMus- 
tomed  to  the  exagj^rated  representations  of  everj  neir 
country  by  its  disooTereps,  would  give  little  credit  to 
their  splendid  aeoounts  of  New  Spain*  if  these, were  not 
aeoompaiued  with  sueh  a  specimen  of  what  it  eontained, 
as  would  exdte  a  high  idea  of  its  opulenee^  be  solieitod 
hia  soldiers  to  relinquish  what  they  might  claim  as  their 
part  of  the  treasures  which  had  hitherto  been  coUeeted, 
in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  sent  to  the  king.  &i6h 
was  the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  their 
minds,  and  sueh  their  own  romantic  expectations  of  fi;* 
tiire  wealth,  that  an  army  of  indigent  and  rapacious  ad- 
Tenturers  was  capable  of  this  generous  effort,  and  offered 
to  their  sovereign  the  richest  present  that  had  hilhmrta 
been  transmitted  from  the  New  ^VorW.f  Portocarrero 
wd  Montejo,  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  colony,  were 
appointed  to  carry  this  present  to  Castile,  with  express 
orders  not  to  touch  at  Cuba  in  their  passage  thither. 

§  XXIX,  While  a  vessel  was  preparing  for  their  dc- 
parture,  an  unexpected  event  occasioned  a  general  alarm* 
8oroe  soldiers  and  sailors,  secretly  attached  te  Yelas- 
quez*  or  intimidated  at  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  na^ 
avoidable  in  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a 
great  empire  with  such  unequal  force,  formed  the  de- 
sign of  seizing  one  of  the  brigantines,  and  making  their 
escape  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  give  the  Governor  sueh  in- 

♦  InftMs  letter  it  is  asserted,  that  though  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Spaniards  have  been  wounded  in  Seir  various  eoGOunterB 
with  the  people  of  Tabasco,  not  one  of  them  died,  and  all  had 
recovered  in  a  very  short  time.  This  seems  to  ccmfirm  what  I 
observe  in  p.  418,  concerning  the  imperfection  of  the  oficnfflvo 
weapons  used  by  the  Americans.  In  this  letter  the  human  swh 
rifices  offered  by  the  Mexicans  to  their  deities,  are  described  mi- 
nutely, and  with  great  horror  ;  some  of  the  Spaniards,  it  b  said, 
bad  been  eye-witnesses  of  those  barbarous  rites.  To  this  let* 
ter  it  subjconed  a  catalogue  and  description  of  the  presents  sent 
to  ti^e  emperor.  That  published  by  Gomanu  Cron,  c  29,  som^ 
to  have  been  copied  from  it  P.  Martyr  describes  many  of  the 
articles  in  his  treatise  D#  insulis  nuper  inventis*  d.  3ii»  et& 

t  See  Note  CIV,  ^      — ,  r-     ^ 
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telligeiice  as  iBigbt  enable  Urn  to  hiteMept  tke  rii^ 
vbkh  was  to  earry  the  treasure  and  despatches  to  Spain. 
This  eonspiraeyy  though  formed  by  persom  of  hm  Tankf 
was  eondtt(^ted  with  profound  secrecy ;  but  at  the  bio» 
ttient  when  erery  thing  was  ready  for  execntituiy  they 
were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  associates. 

$  XXX*  Tliough  the  good  fortune  of  Cortes  interpos- 
ed  so  seasonably  on  this  oeeasion^  the  detection  of  thia 
oonspiraey  filled  his  mind  with  most  disquieting  appre- 
hensions, and  prompted  him  to  execute  a  scheme  which 
he  had  long  re¥olTed.  He  perceived  that  the  spirit  of 
disafi^tion  stfll  luriied  among  his  troops^;  that  though 
Ititherto  checked  by  the  uniform  success  of  his  schemes^ 
or  suppressed  by  the  hand  of  authority^  various  erents 
might  occur  which  would  encourage  and  eall  it  firtrth. 
He  observed,  that  many  of  his  men,  weary  of  the  fa- 
tigue of  service,  longed  to  revisit  their  settlements  in 
Cuba ;  and  that  upon  any  appearanee  of  extraordinary 
danger,  or  any  reverse  of  fortune,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  restrain  them  from  returning  thither.  He  was 
sensible  that  his  forcesy  already  too  feeble,  could  bear 
BO  diminvtion,  and  that  a  very  smidl  defection  of  Us  fol- 
lowers would  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Af- 
ter ruminating  often,  and  with  much  soUoitude,  upon 
those  particulars,  he  saw  no  hope  of  sueeess,  but  ineut- 
tbig.off  all  possibility  of  retreat,  and  in  reducing  hb 
men  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  same  resolution 
with  which  he  himself  was  animated,  either  to  conquer 
w  to  perish.  With  this  view,  he  determined  to  destroy 
his  fleet ;  but  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  execute  such  a 
bold  resolution  by  his  single  authority,  he  laboured  to 
bring  his.  soldiers  to  adopt  his  ideas  with  respect  to  tho 
proprkty  of  this  measure.  His  address  in  accompiish- 
ing  this  was  not  inferiour  to  the  arduous  occasion  in 
which  it  was  employed.  He  persuaded  some,  that  the 
diipo  had  sufiered  so  much  by  havi^  been  long  at  sea» 
as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  service ;  to  others  he  point- 
ed onjt  what  soMonablo  reiubreejiiat  of  strength  the^ 
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^itoidtderiTV  fMla  tlie  jHihftion  of  a  hiintfr^  mai,  now 
wpErefitabl^r  employed  ms  sailors;  and  to  ail>  he  repre^- 
oented  the  oeeesrity  of  fixin^^  their  eyes  Md  wtsbe^  up-. 
•■  irhat  wim  before  Aem,  without  allowing  die  idea  of 
m  retreat  onee  to  enter  their  thoughts.  With  nnirerstf 
eotts^t  die  ships  were  drawn  ashore,  and  after  stri|qpAn$ 
|he»  of  their  sails,  rigging,  iron  works,  and  whatever 
eiiM  ihigbt  be  of  nse,  they  were  brokrin  ^^s*  Thns, 
from  an  effort  of  magnanimity,  to  which'  there  is  nodi- 
Ug  parallel  in  hifitory,  Ave  hundred  men  rolnatarify 
^nsented  to  be  shut  up  in*  a  hostile  eonntry,  Itfied  widi 
f^werf al  and  nnfcnoiirn  nations ;  and  haying  precluded 
etery  means  of  escape,  left  diemsehres  without  any  re- 
asmree  but  their  own  valour  and  perseyers^nee. 

Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes;  die  alaefity  of  his 
troops  and  the  disposition  of  his  allies  i^ere  equally  ta^ 
yourabie.  AH  the  advantages,  however,  derived  from 
the  latter,  though  proenred  by  mueh  assiduity  and  ad- 
dress, were  well  ni^  lost  in  a  moment,  by  an  indiscreet 
Bifiy  of  religious  zeal,  which,  on  many  oecasioas,  pre- 
cipitated Cortes  into  actions  inconsistent  with  die  pru- 
dence that  distinguishes  Ms  ch^*aeter.  Though  hidier- 
to  he  had  neither  time  nor  qiportnnity  to  explain  to  the 
imtives  the  errors  of  their  own  superstition,  or  to  ia- 
stmot  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  fidth,  be 
commanded  bis  soldiers  to  otei*tnrn  the  altars  and  to  de- 
stroy the  idok  in  the  cfiief  temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  in 
their  place  to  erect  a  crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary^  The  people  beheld  this  with  astonishment 
and  horror;  the  priests  excited  them  to  arms;  hat 
sQCh  was  the  authority  of  Cortes,  and  so  great  the  as- 
cendant which  tlie  Spaniards  had  a^quifred,  tliat  the  com- 
motion was  appeased  without  bloodshed^  and  eoncori 
perfecdy  re-establlfhed. 

$XXXI.  Cortes  began  his  inarch  f  rota  Zempoalla  on 
the  sixteenth  of  Angnst,  with  five  huttdMd  mei,  tffciM 
horsey  and  six  ftdd-piecek  The  restcff  hi^lMops^  eoa« 
^9tiBg  chMlhftof  mA  «r  firan  a§o  ^  Uibn^  wttrlK 
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l^st  flt  fbr  active  «en4ee9  he  left  m  a  {^airisM  in  \iB^ 
Riea}  under  t^  eommaad  of  Esealante,  an  ofioer  0( 
mmiif  aad  warmly  attached  to  hts  interest.     Tlie  m^ 
«ique  of  ZempoaUa  sui^Ued  btni  with  {irovisioiisy  aid 
vith  two    huodre^  of  those  Indians  ealled  Tammntt^ 
whose  ofllee*  in  a  o^untry  where^  tane.  amwals  were  ui^ 
t;nowii#  was  to  ^arry  bnrdensy  and  to  perfSom  al][  servile  / 
labour.    They  were  a  great  relief  to  the  Spanish  m1« 
di^rsy  wbo  hitherto  had  been  obliged^  not  only  to  oa^iy 
^eir.own  baggage,  but  to  drag  afeng  the  artUlory  l^ 
9iaiB  foree*    He  offered  likewise  a  eonsiderable  liody  of 
bis  troopSf  but  Cortes  waa  satisfied  with  fcnir.  huBdKi{d.9 
tiUang  care,  ho^eTjer)  to  choose  persons  of  Moh  notes* 
mi^t  prove  hostages  for  the  fideliljc  of  their  masteiv 
Sf othing  memorable  happened  in  his  progress*  unlil  li» 
mrriyed  on  tbis.eonfines  of  Tlasoabu    The  inhabitants  off 
that  proyinoe^  a  warlike  peo^»  vrere  implacable  one^ 
lilies  of  the  Mexieana,  and  had  been  united  in.  an  anei^^  * 
ei|t  alliance  with  the  eaziques.  of  Zempoalla.     Thou^ 
less  civilixed  than  the  subjects  of  Montezuma,  they  were 
sidTaneed  ia  improTement  far  beyond  the  mde  natioBo  oT 
Ameriea»  whose  manners  we  have  described.    They  had 
made  considerable  progres)s  in  agiieokore;   thej  dwelt 
in  lai^. towns;  they  were  not  strangers  to.some  specieo- 
o£  commerce ;  and  in  the  imperfect  acecwnts  of  thrir 
institutions  and  laws,   transmitted  to  us  by  the  earij 
Sjpanisb  writers,  we  diso^m  traces  both  of  distributiv» 
justice  and  of  criminal  judsdietion,  in  their  interiomr 
police*    But  stiU,  as  the  degree  of  their  civilization  was 
inpomplo^>  and  as  they  depended  for  subsistence  not  on 
agriculture  alone*  hut  trusted  for  iU  in  a  great  measure^ 
to  punting,,  th^  retained  many  of  the  qualities  natural 
to  m^n  in  this  s^to.    like  them,  they  were  fieree  airf' 
reyengefol;  lik^  them,  too,  they  were  high  spiritedanil. 
iiljdi^iendent. .  In  eonseqiience  of  the  former,  tbey  were 
inyc^ved  in.  perpetual  hostilities,  and  had  but  a  slendot <: 
ayi  oc^isJMmal   interoourae    with  nei^dboarinf^  statea. 
T|Mtla^  i9^^rod  thnm « wiA  suah;  detestation  of 
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vitudey  that  thqr  not  only  vefased  to  stoop  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  DiaiiitaiBed  an  obstinate  and  successful  eon* 
test  in  defiDMe  of  their  liberty  against  the  superior  poir« 
w  of  the  Mexioao  empure,  but  they  guarded  ivi(h  equal 
tfdieitttde  against  domestie  tyranny ;  and  disdaining  to 
acknowledge  any  master^  they  Hved  under  the  mild  and 
limited  jurisdiction  of  a  council  elected  by  their  seyeral 
iribes. 

$XXXII«  Cortes,  though  he  ha4  received  informot- 
tion  coneemittg  the  martial  character  of  this  peo^^ 
flattered  himself  that  his  professions  of  deliyering  the 
#PQre88ed  from  the  tyranny  of  Montezuma,  their  invet- 
erate enmity  to  the  Mexicans,  and  the  example  of  tbe^ 
ancient  fJlies^  the  Zempoallans,  might  induce  the  Has- 
ealans  to  grant  him  a  friendly  reception.     In  order  to 
dispose  them  to  this^  four  Zempoallans  of  great  emi^ ' 
Bcnee  were  seat  ambassadors,  to  request,  in  his  name^ 
and  in  that  of  their  cazique,  that  they  would  permk  the 
Spaniards  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  the  repub-' 
lie  in  their  way  to  Mexico.    But  instead  of  the  favour- 
able answer  which  was  expected^  the  Tlascalaas  seized  ^ 
the  ambassad(»rs,  and,  without  any  regard  to  their  pub^ 
lie  character^  made  preparations  for  sacrificing  them  to' 
their  gods.     At  the  sune  time,  they  assembled  their 
troops^  in  order  to  oppose  those  unknown  invaders,  if' 
they  should  attempt  to  make  their  passage  good  by  force 
of  arms.     Various .  motives  concurred  in  precipitating 
the  Tlascalans  into  this  resolution.  A  fierce  people,  shut 
up  within  its  own  narrow  precincts^  and  little  accustom* 
ed  to  any  intercourse  with  foreigners^  is  apt  to  consi- 
der every  stranger  as  an  enemy,  and,  is  easily  exdted  * 
to  arms.     They  concluded^  from  CiM*tes'8  proposal  of 
visiting  Montezuma  in  his  capital,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  professions,  he  courted  the  friendship  of  a  ' 
monarch  whom  they  both  hated  and  feared.  -   The  iia-^ 
j^udent  zeal  of  Cortes  in  violating  the  temples  ia  Zem- 
poalla,   filled  the  Tlasealans  vrith  horror  |  and  as  tiity  * 
were  ao  less  attached  to  their  superstitim  than  the^ 
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0ther  nmtions  ef  New  Spain»  they  were  impatient  to 
aven^  their  injured  gods,  and  to  acquire  the  merit  of 
oiSeriBg  up  to  thein>  as  vietims,  those  impious  men  who 
liad  dared  to  profane  their  altars  ;*  they  contemned  ih^ 
small  number  of  the  Spaniardsy  as  they  had  not  yet 
laeasaryed  their  own  strength  with  that  of  tiiese  new  ene^ 
Biies,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  superiority  which  they  de^ 
rived  from  their  arms  and  discipline. 

$  XXXIII.  Cortes^  after  waiting  dome  days,  in  raiiiy 
for  tlie  return  of  his  ambassadors^  advanced  into  tho 
Tlasealan  territories.*  As  the  resolutions  of  people  who 
delight  in  war  are  executed  with  no  less  promtitude  tlMUi 
they  are  formed,  he  found  troops  in  the  field  ready  to  op> 
pose  him.  They  attacked  him  with  great  intrepidity^ 
and,  in  the  first  encounter,  wounded  some  of  the  Span- 
lards,  and  killed  two  horses ;  a  loss,  in  their  situation, 
of  great  moment,  because  it  was  irreparable.  From 
this  specimen  of  their  courage,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  witli  caution.  Uis  army  marched  in  close 
order ;  he  chose  the  stations,  where  he  halted,  with  at* 
tention,  and  foi*tified  every  camp  with  extraordinary  care. 
During  fourteen  days  he  was  exposed  to  almost  uninter- 
rupted assaults,  the  Tlasealans  advancing  with  numcr- 
oas  armies,  and  renewing  the  attack  in  various  forms, 
with  a  degree  of  valour  and  perseverance  to  which  the 
Spaniards  had  seen  nothing  parallel  in  the  New  World, 
llie  Spanish  historians  describe  those  successive  battles 
Vfiih  great  pomp,  and  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  par- 
ticulars, mingling  many  exaggerated  and  incredible  cir- 
cumstances,! with  such  as  are  real  and  marvellous.  But 
no  power^of  words  can  render  the  recital  of  a  combat 
interesting,  where  there  is  no  equality  of  danger ;  and 
when  the  narrative  closes  with  an  account  of  thousands 
slain  on  the  one  side,  while  not  a  single  person  falls  on 
the  other,  the  most  laboured  descriptions  of  the  previ- 
ous disposition  of  the  troops,  or  of  the  various  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  engagement^  command  no  attention. 

♦  August  SO.  t  See  Note  CV; 
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§  XXXIV.  There  are  some  circumstancesy  howerer^ 
in  this  war,  which  are  memorahle,  and  merit  notiee,  as 
they  throw  light  upon  the  character,  hoth  of  the  people 
of  New  Spain,  and  of  their  conquerors.  Though  the 
Tlascahins  brought  into  the  field  such  numerous  armies 
as  appear  sufficient  to  have  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards^ 
they  were  never  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  their 
email  battalion.  Singular  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  not 
inexplicable.  The  Tiascalans,  though  addicted  to  war, 
were,  like  all  unpolished  nations,  strangers  to  military 
order  and  discipline,  and  lust,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
advantage  which  they  might  have .  derived  from  their 
numbers,  and  the  impetuosity  of  thci;*  attack,  by  their 
constant  solicitude  to  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded. 
This  point  of  honour,  founded  on  a  sentiment  of  tender- 
ness natui'al  to  the  human  mind,  and  strengthened  bj 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen  from 
being  devoured  by  theb*  enemies,  was  universal  among 
the  peAple  of  New  Spain.  Attention  to  this  pious  office 
occupied  them  even  during  the  heat  of  combat,  broke 
their  union,  and  diminished  the  force  of  the  impression 
which  they  might  have  made  by  a  joint  effort. 

Not  only  was  their  superiority  in  number  of  little 
avail,  but  the  imperfection  of  their  military  weapons 
rendered  their  valour  in  a  great  measure  inoffensive. 
After  throe  battles,  and  many  skirmishes  and  assaults, 
not  one  Spaniard  was  killed  in  tbo  field.  Arrows  and 
spears,  headed  with  flint  or  the  bones  of  fishes,  stakes 
hardened  in  the  fire,  and  wooden  swords,  though  de- 
structive weapons  among  naked  Indians,  were  easOy 
turned  aside  by  the  Spanish  bucklers,  and  could  hardly 
penetrate  the  escaupiks,  or  quilted  jacket s,^  which  the 
soldiers  wore.  The  Tlasealans  advanced  boldly  to  the 
charge,  and  often  fought  hand  to  hand.  Many  of  the 
Spaniards  were  wounded  though  all  slightly,  which  can- 
not b6  imputed  to  any  want  of  courage  or  strength  in 
their,  enemies,  but  to  the  defect  of  the  arms  with  whieh 
they  assailed  them. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the  Hascalans 
attacked  the  Spaniards^  they  seem  to  have  conducted 
their  hostilities  with  some  degree  of  barbarons^  genero- 
sity. They  gave  the  Spaniards  warning  of  tlieir  hostile 
intentions^  and  as  they  knew  that  their  invaders  wanted 
provisions5  and  imagined,  perhaps,  like  the  other  Arner* 
leans,  that  they  had  left  their  own  country  because  it  did 
not  afford  them  subsistence,  they  sent  to  their  camp  a 
large  supply  of  poultry  and  maize,  desiring  them  to  eat 
plentifully,  because  they  scorned  to  attack  an  enemy  en* 
feebled  by  hunger,  and  it  would  be  an  affront  to  their 
gods  to  offer  them  famished  victims,  as  well  as  disagree- 
able  to  themselves  to  feed  on  such  emaciated  prey. 

tVhen  they  were  taugkt  by  the  first  encounter  Mith 
their  new  enemies,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  execute  this 
threat ;  when  they  perceived,  in  tlie  subsequent  engage- 
ments, that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  their  own 
valour,  of  which  they  had  a  very  high  •opinion,  not  one 
of  the  Spaniards  was  slain  or  taken,  they  began  to  con- 
ceive them  to  be  a  superior  order  of  beings  against  whom 
human  power  could  not  avail.  In  this  extremity,  they  had 
recourse  to  their  priests,  requiring  them  to  reveal  the 
mysterious  causes  of  such  extraordinary  events,  and  to 
declare  what  new  means  they  should  employ  in  order  to 
repulse  those  formidable  invaders.  The  priests/  after 
many  sacrifices}  and  incantations  delivered  this  response. 
That  these  strangers  were  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  pro- 
created by  his  animating  energy  in  the  regions  of  the 
east ;  that,  by  day,  while  cherished  with  the  influence 
of  his  parental  beams,  they  were  invincible  j  but,  by 
night,  when  his  revivitig  heat  was  withdrawn,  their  vi- 
gour declined  and  faded  like  the  herbs  in  the  fieJd,  and 
they  dwindled  down  into  mortal  men.  Theories  less  plau- 
sible have  gained  credit  with  more  enlightend  nations  and 
have  influenced  their  conduct.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  Tlascalans,  with  the  implicit  confidence  of  men  who 
fancy  themselves  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven, 
acted  in  contradiction  to  one  of  their  most  established 
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inaxims  in  var,  mud  Yentured  ta  attack  t!i0  eotBy  with 
a  strong  body  in  the  night-time,  in  hopes  of  destrojing 
thorn  when  enfeebled  and  surprised.  But  Cortes  had 
greater  TigUanee  and  discernment  than  to  be  deeeiyed  hj 
ihe  rude  stratagems  of  an  Indian  army.  The  smtiaeli 
at  his  out-posts,  observing  some  extraordinary  mofio* 
ment  among  the  Tlasoalans^  gave  the  alarm*  In  a  mo* 
ment  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  sallying  out,  dis* 
persed  the  party  with  great  slaughter  without  allowing 
it  to  approaeli  the  camp.  The  Tiasealans,  convineed,  by 
sad  experience,  that  their  priests  had  deluded  them,  and 
satisfied  that  they  attempted  in  Tain,  either  to  deceiTC, 
or  to  vanquish  their  enemies,  their  fierceness  abated, 
and  they  began  to  incline  seriously  to  peace. 

$  XXXY.  They  were  at  a  loss,  however,  in  what  man* 
ner  to  address  the  strangers,  what  idea  to  form  of  their 
character,  and  whether  to  consider  them  as  beings  of  a 
gentle  or  of  a  m^cvolent  nature^  There  were  circum* 
stances  in  their  conduct  which  seemed  to  favour  each 
opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  Spaniards  constantly 
dismissed  the  prisoners  whom  they  took,  not  only  with- 
out injury,  but  often  with  presents  of  European  toys, 
and  renewed  their  offers  of  peace  after  every  victory  ; 
this  lenity  amazed  people,  who,  according  to  the  exter* 
minathig  system  of  war  known  in  America,  were  aceus« 
tomed  to  sacrifice  and  devour  without  mercy  all  the  cap- 
tives taken  in  battle,  and  disposed  them  to  eutertain  fa- 
voarable  sentiments  of  the  humanity  of  their  new  eBe« 
mies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes  had  seized  fi& 
ty  of  their  countrymen  who  brought  provisions  to  his 
camp,  and,  supposing  them  to  be  spies,  had  cutoff  their 
hands ;  this  bloody  spectacle,  added  to  the  terror  occa- 
sioned by  the  fire-arms  and  horses,  filled  them  with 
dreadful  impressions  of  the  ferocity  of  their  invaders.* 
This  uncertainty  was  ]q>parent  in  the  mode  of  address*^ 
ing  the  Spaniards*    <^If,''  said  they,  <«yott  are  diviiiitias 
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of  a  erael  and  satage  nature,  tre  present  to  yoa  €?• 
slaves,  that  you  may  drink  their  blood  and  eat  their  flesh. 
If  you  are  mild  deities,  aceept  an  oiTering  of  ineense  and 
variegated  ]^unies«  If  you  are  meoy  here  is  meat,  and 
bread,  and  fruit,  to  nourish  you/'  llie  peaee  whieh 
both  parties  now  desired  ivilh  equal  ardour,  ^vas  sooa 
coneluded.  I'he  Tlasealans  yielded  themselves  as  vas-* 
sals  to  the  erown  of  Castile,  and  engaged  to  assist  Cor- 
tes in  all  his  future  operations.  Her  took  the  republio 
uBder  his  protection,  and  promised  to  defend  their  per« 
8on$  and  possessions  from  injury  or  violence. 

$  XXXYI.  This  treaty  was  coneluded  at  a  seasonable 
juncture  for  the  Spaniards.  The  fatigue  of  service  among 
a  small  body  of  men,  surrounded  by  such  a  multitude  of 
enemies,  was  incredible.    Half  the  army  was  on  duly 
etery  night,  and  even  they  whose  turn  it  was  to  rcstf 
slept  always  upon  their  arms,  that  they  might  be  ready 
to  run  to  their  posts  on  a  moment's  warning.     Many  of 
them  were  wounded,  a  good  number,  and  among  these 
Cortes  himself,  laboured  under  the  distempers  prevalent 
in  hot  climates,  and  several  had  died  since  they  set  out 
from  Yera  Cruz.  Notwitlf!»tandlng  the  supplies  which  they 
reeeived  from  the  Tlasealans,  they  were  often  in  want 
of  provisions,  and  so  destitute  of  the  necessities  most 
requisite  in  dangerous  service,  that  they  had  no  salve  to 
dress  their  wounds,  but  what  was  composed  with  the  fat 
of  tlie  Indians  whom  they  had  slain.     Worn  out  with 
such  intolerable  toil  and  hardships,  many  of  the  soldiers 
began  to  murmur^  and,  when  they  reflected  on  the  mul* 
titnde  and  boldness  of  their  enemies,  more  were  ready 
to  despair.    Jt  required  Uie  utmost  exertion  of  Cortes^s 
authority  and  address  to  check  this  spirit  of  despondenr* 
cy  in  its  progress,  and  to  re-animate  his  followers  with 
their  wonted  sense  of  their  own  superiority  over  the  ene- 
mies with  whom  they  had  to  contend.     The  submission 
of  the  Tlasealans,  and  their  own  triumphant  entry  into 
the  capital  city,  where  they  were  received  with  the  re- 
verence paid  to  beings  of  a  superior  order^  banished,  at 
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once,  from  the  miuds  of  the  Spaniards,  all  memory  of 
past  sufferings^  dispelled  every  anxious  thought  with  re- 
spect to  their  future  operations,  and  fully  satisfied  them 
that  there  was  not  now  any  power  in  America  able  to 
withstand  their  arms. 

$  XXXVII.  Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  Tlaseala^ 
in  order  to  allow  his  troops  a  short  interval  of  repose  af- 
ter such  hard  service.  During  that  time,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  transactions  and  inquiries  of  great  moment 
with  respect  to  his  future  schemes.  In  his  daily  confer- 
ences with  the  Tlascalan  chiefs,  he  received  information 
concerning  every  particular  relative  to  the  state  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  or  to  the  qualities  of  its  sovereign, 
which  could  be  of  use  in  regulating  his  conduct,  wbeth^ 
er  he  should  be  obliged  to  act  as  a  friend  or  as  an  ene* 
my.  As  he  found  that  the  antipathy  of  his  new  allies 
to  the  Mexican  nation  was  no  less  implacable  than  had 
been  represented,  and  perceived  what  benefit  he  might 
derive  from  the  aid  of  such  powerful  confederates,  he 
employed  all  his  powers  of  insinuation  in  order  to  gain 
their  confidence.  Nor  was  any  extraordinary  exertion 
of  these  necessary.  The  Tlas5alans,  with  the  levity  of 
mind  natural  to  unpolished  men,  were,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, disposed  to  run  from  the  extreme  of  hatred  to  tliat 
of  fondness.  Every  thing  in  the  appearance  and  conduct 
of  their  guests,  was  to  them  matter  of  wonder.*  They 
gazed  with  admiration  at  whatever  the  Spaniards  did, 
and  fancying  them  to  be  of  heavenly  origin,  were  eager 
not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  to  anticipate 
their  wishes.  They  offered,  accordingly,  to  accompany 
Cortes  in  his  maroh  to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  oT 
the  republic,  under  the  command  of  their  most  experi- 
enced captains. 

§  XXXVIIL  But,  after  bestowing  so  mtich  pains  on 
cementing  this  union,  all  the  beneficial  fruits  of  it  trere 
on  the  point  of  being  lost,  by  a  new  effusion  of  that  in- 

♦  See  Note  CVII. 
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temperate  religious  zeal  mth  whiek  Cortes  vas  animat- 
ed5  no  less  than  the  other  adyentiirers  of  the  age.  Tbej 
all  considered  themselves  as  instruments  employed  by 
heaven  to  propagate  the  Cluistian  faith,  and  the  less 
tliey  were  qualified,  either  by  their  knowletlge  or  morals, 
for  such  a  function,  they  were  more  eager  to  discharge 
it.  The  profound  veneration  of  the  Tlascalans  for  the 
Spaniards,  having  encouraged  Cortes  to  explain  to  some 
of  their  chiefs  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  to  Insist  that  they  should  abandon  their  own  super- 
stitions, and  embrace  the  faith,  of  their  n^w  friends, 
they,  according  to  an  idea  universal  among  barbarous 
nations,  readily  acknowledged  the  truth  and  excellence 
of  what  he  taught ;  but  contended,  that  the  Teuka  of 
Tlaseala  were  dfvlnities  no  less  than  the  God  in  whom 
the  Spaniards  believed  ;  and  as  that  Being  w  as  entitled 
to  the  homage  of  Europeans,  so  they  were  bound  to  re- 
vere the  same  powers  which  their  ancestors  had  wor- 
shipped. Cortes  continued,  nevertheless  to  ui'ge  his  de- 
mand in  a«tone  of  authority,  mingling  threats  with  his 
argumcYits,  until  the  Tlascalans  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  conjured  him  never  to  mention  this  again,  lest  the 
gods  should  avenge  on  their  heads  the  guilt  of  having 
listened  to  such  a  proposition.  Cortes,  astonished  and 
enraged  at  their  obstinacy,  prepared  to  execute  by  force, 
what '  he  could  not  accomplish  by  persuasion,  and  was 
going  to  overturn  their  altars,  and  cast  down  their  idols 
with  the  same  violent  hand  as .  at  Zempoalla,  if  father 
Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  chaplain  to  the  expedition, 
had  not  checked  his  inconsiderate  impetuosity.  He  re- 
presented the  imprudence  of  such  an  attempt  in  a  large 
city  newly  reconciled,  and  filled  with  people  no  l^s  sn- 
perstitious  than  warlike;  he  declared  that  the  proceed- 
ing at  Zempoalla  had  always  appeared  to  him  precipi- 
tate and  unjust;  that  religion  was  not  to  be  propagated 
by  the  sword,  or  infidels  to  be  converted  by  \iolence } 
that  other  weapons  were  to  be  employed  in  this  ministry 
•^patient  instruction  must  enlighten  the  understanding, 
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Md  piott*  CTami*j  captivate  the  heart,  before  men  eouM 
be  induced  te  abandon  error,  and  embrace  the  truth, 
iimidst  scenes  where  a  narrow-minded  bigotry  appears 
in  sueh  close  union  with  oppression  and  cruelty,  senti- 
B»ent9  so  liberal  and  humane  sooth  the  mind  with  nnex- 
peeled  j^leasure ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  rights  ef  eon« 
science  were  little  understood  in  the  Chrintiaa  world,  and 
the  idea  of  toleration  unknown,  one  is  astonished  to  find 
a  Spanisb  monk  of  the  sixteenth  century  lanong  the  first 
advocates  against  perseeution,  and  in  behalf  of  religi- 
ou«  liberty.  The  remonstrances  of  an  ecelesiastic,  bo 
less  respectable  for  wisdom  than  virtue,  had  their  proper 
weight  with  Cortes.  He  left  the  Tlaseahins  in  the  un- 
fislurbed  exercise  of  their  own  rites,  requiring  only  that 
^atej  should  desist  from  their  horrid  practice  of  oflferif^ 
human  victims  in  sacrifice. 

$  XXXIX.  Cortes,  as  soon  as  his  troops  were  fit  for 
service,  resolved  to. continue  his  march  towards  Mexico, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  dissuasives  of  the  Tlaseal- 
ans,  who  represented  his  destruction  as  unavoidable,  if 
he  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  prince  so  faithless  and 
cruel  as  Montezuma.  As  he  was  accompanied  by  six 
thousand  Tlascalans,  he  had  now  the  command  offerees 
which  resembled  a  regular  army.  They  directed  their 
course  towards  Cholula  ;*  Montezuma,  who  had  at  length 
consented  to  admit  the  Spaniards  into  bis  presence,  hav- 
ing  informed  Cortes,  that  he  had  given  ordcT^s  for  his 
friendly  reception  there.  Cholula  was  a  considerable 
town,  and  though  only  five  leagues  distant  from  TIasea- 
la,  was  formerly  an  independent  state,  but  bad  been  late- 
ly subjected  to  the  Mexican  empire.  This  was  consider- 
ed by  all  the  people  of  New.  Spain  as  a  holy  place,  the 
sanctuary  and  chief  seat  of  their  gods,  to  which  pil- 
grims resorted  from  every  province,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  human  victinM  were  oficred  in  its  principal  tem- 
ple than  even  in  that  of  Mexico.    Montezuma  seems  to 
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iiate  inylted  the  Spaniatds  tiiitteih^  dlthei^  IrMii  tome  m^ 
perstitlbus  hope  that  tte  g^i  would  not  snffbr  thh  sa^ 
ered  mansion  to  be  defiled  widibnt  pouring  down  their  * 
nrrath  npon  those  impious  sthmgers^  #ho  ventured  to  ln« 
^cdt  their  power  in  the  place  of  its  peeuliar  residcneel 
or  from  a  belief  that  he  himself  might  tiier^  attempt  to 
ciit  them  off  with  mere  eertain  sueeeds^  under  the  imoie- 
diate  protection  of  his  difinitles. 

§  X]|;  Cortes  had  been  warned  1^  the  Hasealans^  be* 
fore  he  set  out  on  his  march^  to  keep  a  watchful  ejo 
OYer  the  Cholulans.    He  himself,  though  reeeited  into 
fhe  town  with  much  seeming  respect  ttnd  eordiallly,  ofe- 
^erved  sevelal  circumstances  in  their  conduct  which  ex^ 
l^ited  Suspicion.    Two  of  the  Tlascalans,  who  were  en^ 
"tamped  at  s^me  distance  fh)m  the  town^  as  the  Choln^ 
lans  refused  to  admit  thei^  ancient  enemies  withki  its 
precincts,  having  found  means  to  enter  in  disguiile^  ^ae* 
quainted  Cortes,  that  they  observed  the  women  andtdi^ 
flren  of  the  principal  citizens  I'edring  in  great  hunrf  eve^ 
1*7  ntght ;  and  that  six  children  had  been  saerificed  in 
the  chief  temple^  a  rite  which  indtcated  the  executioa 
bf  some  warlike  enterprise  to  be  approaching.     At  the 
same  time^  Marina  the  intei^preter  received  iafbrmatioA 
from  an  Indian  woman  Of  distinction^  whose  confidence 
^he  had  gained^  that  the  destruction  of  her  friends  Wtfs 
i^oncerted  $  that  a  body  of  Mexican  tro(^  lay  concealed 
near  the  toWn ;  th^t  some  of  the  streets  trere  barricad- 
ed, and  in  others,  pits  or  deep  trenches  were  dugv  and 
slightly  covered  over,   as  traps  into  M^ieh  the  horses 
might  &11  ^  that  stones  or  missive  weapons  were  collect* 
ed  on  flie  tops  of  the  temples^  With  whi^h  to  overwhelm 
the  infbntry ;  that  the  fatal  hour  was  now  at  hand,  aiid 
their  ruin  unfitoidable«    Cortes^  alarmed  at  this  eonent- 
ring  evidcAiee,  secretly  arrested  three  of  flic  chief  priests, 
and  extorted  from  them  a  confession,  that  confirmed  the 
intelligence  which  he  had  received*    As  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost,  he  instantly  re8<^ed  to  prevent  his  ene- 
mies, a«d  to  inBict  on  them  such  dreadful  vengeance  as 
VOL.  «.  M 
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might  strike.  M ontezama  and  kis  subjects  mtb  terror* 
For  this  purpose,  the  Spaaiards  and  Zempoailans  were 
*  dra^B  1^  in  a  large  eourt,  which  had  been   allotted  for 
their  guart^rSf  near  the  centre  of  the  town ;   the  Tlasr 
oalans  had  orders  to  advauee ;  the  magbtrates,.  and  se- 
Teral  of  the  chief  citizens  were  sent  for,  under  various 
pretexts,  and  seized.    On  a  signal  given,  the  troops  rush- 
•d  out,  and  fell  upon  the  multitttde,*destitute  of  leaders^ 
and  so  much  astonished,  that  the  weapons  dropping  from 
their  hands,  they  stood  motionless,  and  ineapable  of  de- 
fence.   IVhile  the  Spaniards  pressed  them  in  front,  tho 
Tlasoalans.  attacked  them  in  the  rear.    The  streets  were 
filled  with  bloodshed  and  death.     The  temples,    which 
afforded  a  retreat  to.  the  priests  and  some  pf  the  leading 
men,  were  set  on  fire,  and  they  perished  in  the  flames. 
This  scene  of  horror,  continued  two  d^ys  ^  during  which^ 
the  wretched  inhabitants  suffered  all  that  the  destructiye 
jrage  of  the  Spaniards,   or  the  implacable  revenge  pf 
their  Indian  allies,  could  inflict.    At  length  the  carnage 
eeased,  after  the  slaughter  of  six  ^thousand  Choiulaos^ 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  Spaniard.      Cortes  then  re-  . 
leased  the  magistrates,  and  reproaching  them  bitterly 
for  their  intended  treachery,   declared,  that  as  justice 
was  now  appeased,  he  forgave  the  offence,  but  required 
them  to  recall  the  citizens  who  had  fled,  and  re-establish 
order  in  ihp  town.     Sueh  was  the  ascendant  which  the 
Spaniards  had  aqquired  over  this  superstitious  race  of 
mon,  and  so  deeply  were  they  impressed  with  an  opinion 
of  their  superior  discernment,  as  well  as  power^  that, 
in  obedience  to  this  command,  the  city  was  in. a  few  days 
filled  agfun  with  people^  who  amidst  the  ruins  of  their 
sacred  jmildings,  yielded  respectful  service  to  men,  whose 
hands  were  stained  with  the  Mood  of  their  i*elations  and 
fellow-citizens.^ 

$XLI.  From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  directly  to- 
wards Mexico,f  which  was  only  twenty  leagues  distant.. 
In  every  plaee  through  which  he  passed,  he  was  reeeiv- 

•  Sec  Note  C VIIL  f  Octdber  n. 
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ed  as  a  person  possessed  of  sufBeient  power  to  deliver 
tbe  einpire  from  the  oppression  under  which  it  groaned ; 
and'  the  eaziques  or  governors  eommunieated  to  him'  all 
the  grievances  which  they  felt  under  the  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment of  Montezuma,  with  that  unreserved  confidence 
Avhieh  men  naturally  repose  in  superior  beings.     Wheii 
Cortes  first  observed  the  seed's  of  discontent  in  the  re- 
'inote  provinces  of  the  empire,   hope  dawned  upon  hi^ 
mind ;  but  when  he  now  discovered  such  symptoms  of 
alienation  f  r6m  their  monarc^h  near  the  seat  of  govern- 
inent,  he  concluded  that  the  vital  parts  of  the  eonstitu- 
tion  Mere  affected,  and  conceived  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  overturning  a  state,  whose  natural  strength 
vas  thus  divided  and  impaired.    "While  those  reflections 
encouraged  the  general  to  persist  in  his  arduous  under'- 
taking,  the  soldiers  were  no  less  animated  by  observa- 
tions more   obvious  to  their  capacity.     In  descending 
from  the  mountains  Of  Chaleo,   across  whieh  the  road 
lay,  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico  opened  gradually  to  their 
view.    When  they  first  beheld  this  prospect,  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
.when  they  observed  fertile  and  cultivated  fields,  stretch- 
ing farther  than  the  eye  could  reach ;  when  they  saw  a 
lake  resembling  the  sea  in  extent,  en<^ompassed  with  large 
towns,  and  discovered  the  capital  city  rising  upon  an 
island    in   the  middl^,    adbrned    with  its  temples   and 
turrets;  the  scene  so  far  exceeded  their  imagination^ 
that  some  believed  the  fancifol  descriptions  of  romance 
were  realised,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and  guild- 
ed  domes  were  presented  to  theit*  sight ;  others  could 
hardly  persuade  themselves  that  this  wonderful  specta- 
cle was  any  thing  m6re  than  a  dream.*  As  they  advanc- 
ed, their  doubts  were  removed,  but  their  amazement  in- 
creased.    They  were  now  fully  satisfied  that  the  coun- 
try was  rich  beyond  any  conception  which  they  had  form- 
ed of  it,  and  flattered  themselves  that  at  length  they 
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^ouljl  obt^  an  ample  rec^^mjj^ase  for  ail  ttkoir  servi- 
0^9  and  si^eriogfl^  / 

$  XLU^  Hitherto  Jhey  hajJ  m^t  no  eneiny  to  fqipose 
Iheir  pf^ogress^  though  several  eirpum^tuices  oeeurred 
H^hieh  led  them  to  auapeet  that  sofae  design  y^st^  formed 
p>  Burprise  and  cut  them  oft,  A^y  mepengers  arrhre^ 
weoessiTely  from  Montezuma^  permitting  them  one  daj 
to  advance,  requiring  tliem  on  ^e  next  to  retire,  as  hit 
fiopes  op  fears  alternatelj  prevailed ;  and  sp  wooderfid 
vas  this  in&tuatJLon^  which  seems  to  be  nnaeeoontable 
pn  any  supposition  but  that  of  a  superstitious  dread  of  tho 
Spaniar^^  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  that  Cortes 
was  almost  at  the  g^es  of  the  capital,  before  the  rnonr 
^ch  had  determined  whether  to  freeeive  him  as  a  f  riend^ 
^r  p^  oppose  blm  as  fm  eiiemy*  But  as  no  sign  qf  opem 
^tility  iippeared,  the  SpaniardSf  without  regarding  the 
fluctuations  of  Montezuma^s  sentiments,  cpnUnued  theii 
inarch  along  the  ^useway  which  led  to  Me?Jf$o  through 
the  lake,  with  great  ^ircunispeoCton  and  Uie  strictest  dis? 
fsipline,  though  without  seemi^^  tp  suspect  the  prinoe 
irhom  they  were  abofit  to  vi^ 

^  XLIII.  When  they  drew  neaf  the  city,  about  a  thou- 
sand persons,  who  appeared  to  be  of  distinction,  eanm^ 
forth  to  meet  them^  adorned  with  plum<9i  and  clad  in 
piantlejB  of  Anp  cotton.  Each  of  these,  in  his  order| 
passed  by  Cortes,  ud  saluted  him  according  to  the  mode 
deemed  mo^  respectful  and  submissive  in  their  country* 
(They  ann|>uneed  the  a^roao)i  of  Montezuma  himselfi| 
pud  soon  after  his  harbinger^  came  in  wght*  Th^^re  ap7 
Beared  first  two  faundreid  persons  in  a.  uniform  dre^s,  with 
t^f^  plumes  of  feathers,  alike  in  fashion,  marching 
two  and  two,  |n  deep  silence,  I|are-footed,  with  their  eyes 
llxed  on  the  ground.  These  were  followed  by  a  compa- 
ny pf  higher  rank,  in  theii:  mo^t  shpify  appard,  in  Ithe 
|nidst  of  wliom  was  Montezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter 
yiehljr  p^amented  with  gold,  and  feathers  of  varioas 
Ipolours.  Four  of  his  principal  favourites  carried  him  on 
fheir  shoulders^  others  supported  a  ^UMfy  of  eoikiMI 
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^oi4:inftiisbip  lyver  his  head.  Before  him  marohed  three 
officers  with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hand,  whif  h  they  lift* 
ed  up  on  h^h  at  certain  hitervalsy  and  at  that  si^i^il  all 
the  people  bowed  their  heads^'and  hid  their  faces,  as  uii«- 
worthy  to  look  on  so  great  a  monarchy  When  he.  drew 
near,  Cortes  dismoimted,  adyaneing  towards  him  with 
oAeio«is  haste,  and  in  a  respeetfol  posture.  At  the  same 
time  Mofttezuma  alighted  from  his  chair,  and  leaning 
pd  the  arms  of  ;two  of  his  near  relations,  approached 
with  a  slow  and  stately  pace,  his  attendants  coreriag  the 
street  with  eottoA  cloths,  that  he  might  not  touch  the 
ground.  Cortex  accosted  him  with  profound  rerere^ecy 
aftev  the  Buropean  fasliion.  He  returned  the  salutation 
according  to  the  mode  of  his  eountfy,  Iqr  tonchittg  tli0 
earth  with  hif^hand,  and  then  kissing  ft.  The  ceremony^ 
the  oustomary,  expression  of  Teneradon  from  infierioura 
towards  those  who  were  above  tb^w  va^  rank,  a^ieared 
fueh  amazing  eondeseensfon  in  a  proud  moiiai*cb,  who 
seareely  deigned  to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind  as  of 
the  same  species  with  himself,  that  all  his  subjects  finn* 
}y  beticfed  those  persons,  before  whom  he  humbled  him- 
self ia  this  manner,  to  be  something  more  than  hnnmn^ 
Aoeordingly,  tits  th^  marched  through  the  crowd,  tho 
Spaoiitrdd  f  requenUy,  and  with  much  satisfaction,  heard 
themselTcs  denominated  Teuk$f  or  diyinities.  Nothing 
material  passed  ia  this  first  intenriew.  Montezuma  con* 
dbeted  Corteo  to  the  quarters  wideh  he  had  prepared  for 
his  roeepthm  and  immediately  to<A  leaye  of  him  with  a 
politeness  not  unworthy  of  a  eoart  more  refined.  <^  Ton 
are  now,*^  say#  he,  <^  with  your  brothers  in  your  own 
house ;  refresh  yourselres  after  your  fiitigne,  and  be 
happy  until  I  return.  The  place  allotted  to  the  Span* 
iards  for  their  lodging  was  a  house  built  by  the  father 
of  Montezuma*  It  was  surro^llded  by  a  stone  wall,  w^th 
towers  at  fnnper  distances,  which  serred  for  defence  ag 
well  as  ornament,  and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  so 
large,  as  to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their 
|Bdlw  aU^K    The  first  cmw  of  Cartes  was  to  ta^e  pre? 
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eautions  for  iheir  seeurity,  hj  planting  the  arti&ery  so 
as  to  command  the  different  avenues  which  led  to  it,  hj 
appointing  a  large  division  of  his  troops  to  be  always  on 
{^lard,  and  by  posting  sentinels  at  proper  stations,  witk 
injtraetions  to  observe  the  same  vigilant  discipline  as  ff 
they  were  in  sight  of  an  enemy^s  camp. 

§XUV,  In  the  evening,  Montezuma  returned  to  visH 
liis  guests  with  the  same  pomp  as^  in  their  first  interview^ 
and  brought  presents  of  such  value,  not  only  to  Cortes 
and  to  his  officers,  but  even  to  the  private  men,  as  prov- 
ti  the  liberality  of  the  monarch  to  'be  suitable  to  the 
•pulence  of  his  Icingdom.      A  long  conference  ensued, 
JB  which  Cortes  learned  what  was  the  ofrinion  of  Monte^ 
Tuma  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards.  It  ^ms  an  establish- 
ed tradition,  he  told  him,    among  the  Mexicans,  that 
Ibeir  ancestors  came  originally  from  a  remote  region, 
and  conquered  the  provinecs  noW  subj^t  to  his  domin- 
ion ;  that  after  they  were  settled  there,   the  great  eajK 
tain  who  conducted  this  colony  returned  to  his  owneonn* 
try,  promising,  that  at  soilie  future  i)eri^  liis  descend'' 
nnts  should  visit  them,  assume  the  govermiieot,  and  re- 
Ibrm  their  constitution  and  laws  |  that,  from  what  he 
had  heard  and  sees  of  Cortes  and  his  followers,  ho  was 
eoBvinced  that  they  were  the  very  persons  whose  appear- 
ance the  Mexican  traditions  and  prophecies  taught  them 
to  expect ;  that  accordingly  he  had  received  them^  not 
as  strangers,  but  as  rekitions  of  the  same  blood  and  pa- 
rentage, and  desired  that  they  mtight  consider  themselves 
as  masters  in  his  dominions,   fol*  both  himself  and  his 
snbjccts  shduld  be  ready  to  comply  witft  dieir  will,  and 
even  to  prevent  their  wishes.      Cortes  made  a  reply  in 
his  usual  style,  with  respect  to  the  dignity  and  power  of 
bis  sovereign,  and  his  intention  in  sending  him  into  that 
country ;  artfully  endeavouring  so  to  frame  his  diseonrse, 
fhf^  it  might  coincide  as  much  as  possible  Mth  the  idea 
which  Montezuma  had  formed  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Spaniards.    Next  morning,  Cortes  and  some  of  his 
principal  attendants  wore  adnaftted  to  a  puUio  audiwM 
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^  the  emperor.  The  three.  Bubsequettt  day*  iv^re  en* 
ployed  in  viewing  the  eily ;  the  appearance  of  wbicht  so 
far  superior  in  the  order  of  its  inhabitants  to  any  pUeo 
the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in  America^  and  yet  so  lUtte 
resembling  the  structure  of  an  European  city^  filled 
them  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

MexieOf  or  TenMchtitlan^.  as  it  was  ^anciently  ealled  by 
the  natlYes^.ts  sitiiatejd  in  a  large  plain*  environed  by 
mountains  of  such  height^  that,  though  within  the  tor- 
rid zone»  the  temperature  of  its  eUmate  b  mild  aad 
kealthfuL  All  the  moisture  whioh  descends  from  €bm 
high  grounds  is  eolleeted  in  several  lakes,  the  two  largr 
est  of  which,  of  about  ninety  miles  in  circuit,  eomms* 
Bicate  with  each  otlier*  The  waters  of  the  one  are  f  resh^ 
those  of  the  other  brackish.  On  the  banks  of  the  la^ 
ter,  and  i>n  some  small  islands  acyoining  to  them,  ikm 
oapital  of  Montezuma's  empire  was  built*  The  aeeess 
to  the  city  was  by  artifieial^causeway^  or  streets  formed 
of  stones  and  earth,  aboUt  diirty  feet  in  breadth.  As 
.the  waters  of  the  lake  during  the  rainy  season  overflow:* 
ed  the  flat  country,  these  causeways  were  of  considermr 
Ue  length.  That  of  Tacuba,  on  the  west,  extended  m 
mi^e  and  a  half;  that  of  Tepeaca,*  on  the  north- west^ 
three  miles ;  th|U  of  Cuoyacan,  towards  the  south, .  mi 
miles.  On  the  east  there  was  no  causeway,  and  the  ci- 
ty oould  be  approached  only  by  eanoes.f  In  each  of  theso 
eatt9eways  were  openings  at  pn^^r  intervals^  through 
which  the  waters  flowed,  and  over  these  beams  of  tiai- 
ber  were  laid,  which  being  eovered  with  earth,  the 
eaoseway  or  street  had  every  where  an  uniform  appear- 

•  lam  indebted  to  M.  Clavigcro  for  correcting  an  error  of 
importance  in  my  description  of  Mexico.  From  the  east,  where 
Te^euco  was  situated,  there  was  no  causeway,  as  I  have  observ- 
ed, and  yet  by  some  inattention  on  my  part^  or  on  that  of  tho 
printer,  in  ail  the  former  editions  one  oi  the  causeways  was  askl 
to  lead  io  Tezeuco.  M.  Clavigcro*s  measurement  of  the  length 
of  these  causeways  differs  somewhat  from  that  which  I  hatis 
adapted  from  F.  Torribio*     Clavig.  ii.  p.  H. 

t  F.  Torribio  MS.  . 
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anee.  As  the  approaches  to  the  eity  were  singular,  ito 
oonstraetion  was  remarkable.  Not  only  the'  temples  of 
their  gods»  but  the  houses  belonging  to  their  monareli^ 
and  to  persons  of  distinetion,  were  of  such  dimensions^ 
that,  in  comparison  with  any  other  buildings  whieh  had 
been  hitherto  discovered  in  America,  they  might  be  term- 
ed magnificent.  The  habitations  of  the  common  people 
were  mean,  resemUing  the  huts  of  other  Indians.  Bnt 
they  were  all  placed  in  a  regular  manner,  on  the  banks 
of  the  canals  which  passed  through  the  city,  in  some  of 
its  districts,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  streets  which  inter* 
sected  it  in  other  quarters.  In  sereral  places  were  lai^ 
openings  or  squares,  one  of  which,  allotted  for  the  great 
market,  is  said  to  have  been  so  spacious,  that  forty  or 
Sfty  thousand  persons  carried  on  traffic  there.  In  this 
city,  the  pride  of  the  New  World,  and  the  noblest  nnms^ 
iiment  of  the  industry  and  art  of  man,  while  maaeqpii^iit'^ 
ed  with  the  use  of  iron,  an4  destitute  of  aid  from  any 
domestic  animal,  the  Spaniards,  who  are  most  moderate 
in  their  computations,  reckon  that  there  were  at  leant 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

$  XLV«  JBut  how  much  sever  the  norelty  of  thdse  ob- 
jects  might  amuse  or  astonish  the  Spaniards^  they  fdt 
the  utmost  solicitude  with  respect  to  tli^ir  own  sMaatiori. 
From  a  conenrrence  of  circumstances^  no  less  nnexpect- 
ed  than  fkvourable  to  their  progress,  they  had*  been^  al- 
lowed to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerftil  kng- 
dom^  and  were  now  lodged  in  its  capital,  without  hav- 
ing once  met  with  open  opposition  from  its  monarch* 
The  Tlascalans,  however,  had  earnestly  ^luaded  them 
from  placing  such  confidence  in  Montezuma,  as  to  enter 
a  city  of  such  a  peculiar  situation  as  Mexico,  where 
that  prince  would  haTc  them  at  mercy^  shut  op  as  it 
were  in  a  snare,  from  whieh  it  was  impossiUe  to  esei^. 
Hiey  assured  him  that  the  Mexican  priests  had,  in  die 
Mame  of  the  gods,  counselled  their  sovereign  to  admit 
the  Spaniards  into  the  capital,  that  he  tnight  out  [them 
off  there  at  one  Wow  with  perfect  seeudty.     They  »ow 


perceived,  too-plaioly,  that  the  appreheiisioiis  of  their 
allies  were  not  destitute  of  foundation ;  that,  by  break- 
ing the  bridges  placed  at  certain  interyals  on  the  cause* 
ways,  or  by  destroying  part  of  the  causeways  themselves^ 
their  retreat  would  lie  rendered  impracticable,  and  they 
must  remain  cooped  up  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city, 
surrounded  by  multitudes  suffici^t  to  overwhelm  them^  , 
and  without  a  possibility ^of  receiving  aid  from  tlieir  al- 
lies. Montezuma  had,  indeed,  received  them  with  dis- 
tinguished respect.  But  ought  they  to  reckon  upon  this 
as  real,  or  to  consider  it  as  feigned  ?  Even  if  it  wer^ 
sincere,  could  they  promise  on  its  continuance  i  Their 
^fe^  depended  upon  the  will  of  a  monarch  in  whose  at- 
tachment they  had  no  reason  to  confide ;  and  an  order 
flowing  from  his  caprice,  or  a  word  uttered  by  him  iii- 
passion,  might  decide  irrevocably  conoeming  their  fate« 
§  XLYI*  These  reflections,  so  obvious  as  to  occur  to 
the  meanest  soldier*  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  sagacity 
of  their  general.  Before  he  set  out  from  Cholula,  Cor- 
tes had  received  advice  from  Villa  Rica,  that  Qualpopo^^ 
oa,  one  of  the  Mexican  generals  on  the  frontiers,  hav- 
ing assembled  m  army  in  order  to  attack  some  of  the 
people  whom  the  S|)aniards  had  encouraged  to  throw  off 
the  Mexican  yoke,  £scalante  had  marched  out  with  part 
of  the  garrison  to  suppoH  his  allies ;  that  an  engage- 
ment had  ensued,  in  which,  though ^the  Spaniards  wera 
victorious,  Escalanto,  with  seven  of  his  men,  had  been 
mortally  wounded,  bis  horse  killed,  and  one  Spaniard 
had  been  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  taken  alive ;  that 
the  head  of  this  unfortunate  captive,  after  being  carried 
in  triumph  to  different  cities,  in  order  to  convince  tho 
people  that  their  invaders  were  not  immortal,  had  been 
sent  to  Mexico.  Cortes,  though  alarmed  with  this  intel- 
ligence, as  an  indication  of  Montezuma's  hostile  inten- 
tions, had  continued  his  march.  But  as  soon  as  he  en- 
tered Mexico,  he  became  sensible,  that  from  an  excess 
of  confidence  in  the  superior  valour  and  discipline  of  his 
troc^s,  as  well  as  from  the  disadvantage  of  having  noth- 
voi-  I.  B^- 
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ing  to  guide  Mm  in  an  unknown  country^  but  the  defee* 
tire  intelligence  which  he  had  reeeived  from  people  with 
whom  his  mode  of  communication  was  very  imperfect^ 
be  had  pushed  forward  into  a  situation^   where  it  wat 
difficult  to  continue,  and  from  which  it  was  dangerout 
to  retire*    Disgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  e^-tain 
eonseqnenee  of  attempting  the  latter.     The  success  of 
bis  enterprise  depended  upon  supporting  the  hi^  opiii'> 
ion  which  the  people  of  New  Spain  had  formed  with 
respect  to  the  irresistible  power  of  his  arms*    Upon  th« 
first  symptom  of  timidity  on  his  part,  their  Teneration 
would  cease,  and  Montezuma,  whom  fear  alone  restrain- 
ed at  present,  would  let  loose  upon  him  the  whole  foree 
of  his  empire.    At  the  same  time,   be  knew  that  the 
eountenance  of  his  own  soYcreign  was  to  be  obtained  on- 
ly by  a  series  of  victories,  and  that  nothing  but  the  mer* 
it  of  extraordinary  success  eould  screen  his  conduct  from 
the  censure  of  irrregularity.    From  all  these  considera- 
tions, it  was  necessary-  to  maintain   bis  station,   and  to 
extricate  himself  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  one  bold 
step  had  involTcd  him,  by  venturing  upon  another  still 
bolder.  The  situation  was  trying,  but  his  mind  was  eqoid 
to  it ;  and  after  revolving  the  matter  with  deep  atten- 
tion, he  fixed  upon  a  plan  no  less  extraordinary  than 
daring.    He  determined  to  seize  Montezuma  in  his  pal- 
ace, and  to  carry  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quar- 
ters.   From  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Mexi- 
cans for  the  person  of  their  monarch,  as  weH  as  their 
implicit  submission  to  his  will,  he  hoped  by  having  Mon- 
tezuma in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  supreme  direction 
of  their  affairs ;  w,  at  least  with  such  a  sacred  pledge 
in  his  hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  secure  from  any 
effbrt  of  their  violence.^ 

$XLyn.  This  he  immediately  proposed  to  bis  oiB- 
eers.  The  timid  startled  at  a  measure  so  audaeious,  and 
raised  objections.  The  more  intelligent  and  resofaite, 
eonsciotts  that  it  was  the  only  resource  in  which  therm 
appeared  any  prospect  of  sa£^,  warmly  approved  of  kt. 
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and  brought  over  their  eompanionB  so  cordially  to  the 
«ame  opiuion,  that  it  was  agreed  instantly  to  make  the 
attetopt.  At  his  usual  hour  of  visiting  Montezuma^  Cor* 
tes  v«^ent  to  the  palace  accompanied  by  Alvarado,  Sando* 
▼al,  Lugo,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  and  Davila,  five  of  his 
principal  officers,  and  as  many  trusty  soldiers.  Thirty 
chosen  men  followed,  not  in  regular  order,  but  saunter* 
iiig  at  some  distance,  as  if  they  had  no  object  but  curi* 
osity  ;  small  parties  were  posted  at  proper  intervals,  in 
all  the  streets  leading  from  the  Spanish  quarters  to  the 
court ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  with  the  Tlas* 
ealan  allies,  were  under  arms  ready  to  sally  out  on  the 
first  alarm.  Cortes  and  his  attendants  were  admitted 
without  suspicion ;  the  Mexicans  retiring,  as  usual,  out 
of  respect.  He  addressed  the  monarch  in  a  tone  very 
different  from  that  which  he  had  employed  in  former 
conferences,  reproaching  him  bitterly  as  the  author  of 
the  violent  assault  made  upon  the  Spaniards  by  one  of 
his  officers,  and  demanded  public  reparation  for  the  loss 
which  they  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  some  of  their 
companions,  as  well  as  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  great 
prince  whose  servants  they  were.  Montezuma,  confound- 
ed at  this  unexpected  accusation,  and  changing  colour^ 
either  from  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  from  feeling  the 
indignity  with  which  he  was  treated,  asserted  his  own 
innocence  with  great  earnestness,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it^ 
gave  orders  instantly  to  bring  Qualpopoca  and  his  ac- 
complices prisoners  to  Mexico,  Cortes  replied,  with 
seeming  complaisance,  that  a  declaration  so  respectable 
left  no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own  mind,  but  that  some- 
thing more  was  requisite  to  satisfy  his  followers,  who 
would  never  be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not  har- 
bour hostile  intentions  against  them,  unless,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  confidence  and  attachment,  he  removed 
from  his  own  palace,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Spanish  quarters,  where  he  should  be  served  and  hon- 
oured as  became  a  great  monarch.  The  first  mention 
^  so  strange  a  proposal  bereaved  Montezuma  of  speech^ 
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and  almost  of  motfon.    At  lengib,  iudignation  gave  him 
utterance,  and  he  haughtily  answered,  *<  That  persons  of 
his  rank  were  not  accustomed  Yoluntarily  to  give  up 
themselves  as  prisoners ;  and  %vere  he  mean  enough  to 
do  so,  his  subjects  would  not  permit  such  an  aflTront 
to  be  ofit^red  to  their  sovereign/'     CorteSi^  unwilling  to 
employ  force,  endeavoured  alternately  to  soothe  and  to 
intimidate  him.     The  altercation  became  warm ;  and 
having  continued  above  three  hours,  Velasquez  deLeoDf 
an  impetuous  and  gallant  young  man,    exclaimed  whli^ 
impatience,    *<  Why  waste  more  time  in  vain  ?   Let  us 
f^ither  seize  him  instantly,    or  stab  him  to  the  heart." 
The  threatening  voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  which 
these  words  were  uttered,    struck  Montezuma.     The 
Spaniards,   he  was  sensible,   hstd  now  proceeded  so  far, 
as  left  him  no  hope  that  they  would  rec-iede.     His  owa 
danger  was  imminent^   the  necessity  unavoidable.    He 
saw  both,  and  abandoning  himself  to  his  fate,  complied 
with  their  request. 

§  XL VI II.  His  officers  were  called.  He  communicat- 
ed to  them  his  resolution.  Though  astonislied  and  af*- 
ilicted,  they  presumed  not  to  question  the  will  of  their 
ionaster,  but  carried  him  in  silent  pomp,  all  bathed  in 
tears,  to  tiie  Spanish  quarters.  When  it  was  known  that 
the  straj.ji;ers  were  conveying  away  the  emperor,  the 
people  broke  out  into  the  wildest  transports  of  grief  and 
rage,  threatening  the  Spaniards  wiiii  immediate  destrua* 
tion,  us  the  punishment  justly  due  to  their  impious  au- 
dacity. But  as  soon  as  Montezuma  apjieared  with  a 
seeming  gaiety  of  countenance,  and  waved  his  hand,  the 
tunuilt  was  hushed,  and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of 
his  own  choice  that  he  went  to  reside  fur  some  time 
among  his  new  friends,  the  multitude,  taught  to  revere 
every  intimation  of  their  sovereign's  pleasure,  quietly 
dispersed. 

Thus  was  a  powerful  prince  seized  by  a  few  strangers 
in  the  midst  of  his  capital,  at  noonday,  and  carried  off  as  ^ 
prisoner  without  opposition  or  bloodshed.     History  eo&- 
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tains  nothing  parallel  to  this  event,  either  ¥^ith  respeet  to 
the  temerity  of  the  attempt,  or  the  suecess  of  the  execu- 
tion ;  and  were  not  all  the  circumstances  of  this  exU^aordi^ 
nary  transaction  authenticated  by  the  most  unquestiona- 
ble evidence,  they  would  appear  so  wild  and  extrava- 
gant, as  to  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  probability 
which  must  be  preserved  even  in  fictitious  narrations. 

$  XLIX.  Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanish  quar- 
ters with  all  the  ceremonious  respect  which  Cortes  had 
promised.  He  was  attended  by  his  own  domestics,  and 
served  with  his  usual  state.  His  principal  officers  had 
free  access  to  him,  and  he  carried  on  every  function  of 
government  as  if  he  had  been  at  perfect  liberty.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  watched  him  with  the  scrupulous 
vigilance  which  was  natural  in  guarding  such  an  impor- 
tant prize,*  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  soothe 
and  reconcile  him  to  his  situation,  by  every  external  de- 
monstration of  regard  and  attachment.  But, from  cap- 
tive princes  the  hour  of  humiliation  and  sufiering  is  ne- 
ver far  distant.  Qualpopoca,  his  son,  and  five  of  the 
principal  officers  who  served  under  him,  were  brought 
prisonei*s  to  the  capital,  in  consequence  of  the  orders 
which  Montezuma  had  issued.f  The  emperor  gave  them 
up  to  Cortes,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
their  crime,  and  determine  their  punishment.  They  were 
formally  tried  by  a  Spanish  court-martial ;  and  though 
they  had  acted  no  other  part  than  what  became  loyal 
subjects  and  brave  men,  in  obeying  the  orders  of  their 
lawful  sovereign,  and  in  opposing  the  invaders  of  their 
country,  they  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The 
execution  of  such  atrocious  deeds  is  seldom  long  sus- 
pended. The  unhappy  victims  were  instantly  led  forth* 
The  pile  on  which  they  were  laid  was  composed  of  the 
weapons  collected  in  the  royal  magazine  for  the  publio 
defence.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  Mexicans  beheld, 
in  silent  astonishment,  the  double  insult  offered  to  the 

•See  Note  ex.  tl^cccmber4.    - 
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to  the  majesty  of  their  empire,  an  officer  of  distinctioii 
committed  to  the  flames  by  the  authority  of  strangers^ 
for  having  done  ivhat  he  owed  in  duty  to  Iiis  natural 
Avereign ;  and  the  arms  provided  by  the  foresight  of 
their  ancestors  for  avenging  public  wrongs,  consumed 
before  their  eyes. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  shocking  indignities  which 
the  Mexicans  had  to  bear.  The  Spaniards,  convinced 
that  Qualpopoca  would  not  have  ventured  to  attack  Es-r 
talante  without  orders  from  his  master,  were  not  satis- 
fied with  htflicting  vengeance  on  the  instrument  employ- 
ed in  committing  that  crime,  while  the  author  of  it  es- 
caped with  impunity.  Just  before  Qualpopoca  was  led 
out  to  suffer,  Cortes  entered  the  apartment  of  Montezu- 
ma, followed  by  some  of  his  officers,  and  a  soldier  car- 
rying a  pair  of  fetters ;  and  approaching  the  monarch 
with  a  stern  countenance,  told  him,  that  as  the  persons 
who  were  now  to  undergo  the  punishment  which  they 
merited,  had  charged  him  as  the  cause  of  the  outrage 
committed,  it  was  necessary  that  he  likewise  should 
make  atonement  for  that  guilt ;  then  turning  away  ab- 
ruptly, without  waiting  for  a  reply,  commanded  the  sol- 
dier to  clap  the  fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders  were  in. 
itantly  executed.  The  disconsolate  monarch,  trained  up 
with  an  idea  that  his  person  was  sacred  and  inviolable^ 
l^ld  considering  this  profanation  of  it  as  the  prelude  of 
inimediate  death,  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations  and 
complaints.  His  attendants,  speechless  with  horror, 
fell  at  his  feet,  bathing  them  with  their  tears ;  and  bear- 
ing up  the  fetters  in  their  hands,  endeavoured  vrith  of- 
ficious tenderness  to  lighten  their  pressure.  Nor  did 
their  grief  and  despondency  abate,  until  Cortes  return* 
ed  from  the  execution,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenaneo 
ordered  the  fetters  to  be  taken  off.  As  Montezuma's 
spirits  had  sunk  with  unmanly  dejection,  they  now  rose 
into  indecent  joy  I  and  with  an  unbecoming  transition^ 
he  passed  at  once  from  the  anguish  of  despair  to  trans- 
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porti  of  gratitude  and  expressions  of  fondness  towaHs 
Us  deliverer. 

$  L.  In  those  transactions,  as  represented  by  the  Spaa* 
ish  historians,  we  search  in  vain  for  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  cither  parts  of  Cortes's  conduct.  To  usurps 
jurisdiction  which  could  not  belong  to  a  stranger^  Vfhm 
assumed  no  higher  character  than  that  of  an  ambassador 
from  a  foreign  prinee^  and  under  colour  of  it,  to  inflict 
fi  capital  punishment  on  men  whose  conduct  entitled  theai 
to  esteem,  spears  an  act  of  barbarous  cruelty.  To  pot 
the  monarch  of  a  great  kingdom  in  irons^  and^  after 
auch  ignominious  treatment,  suddenly  to  release  Wwa, 
•eems  to  be  a  display  of  power  no  less  inconsiderate  thaa 
wanton.  According  to  the  common  relation,  no  aeeoonft 
can  be  given  either  of  the  one  action  or  the  other^  but 
that  Cortes,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  presuming  oa 
the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  cf 
the  Mexicans,  thought  nothing  too  bold  for  him  to  un- 
dertake, or  too  dangerous  to  execute.  But,  in  one  view^ 
these  proceedings,  however  repugnant  to  justice  and  h«- 
inanity,  may  have  flowed  from  that  artful  policy  wMdi 
regulated  every  part  of  Cortes's  behaviour  towards  the 
Mexicans.  They  had  conceived  the  Spaniards  to  be  a« 
order  of  beings  superior  to  men.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
eonsequence  to  cherish  this  illusion,  and  to  keep  up  the 
feneration  which  it  inspired.  Cortes  wished  that  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  should  be  deemed  the  moit 
heinous  of  all  crimes ;  and  nothing  a^eared  better  eal- 
eulated  to  establish  this  opinion#  than  to  condemn  tht 
first  Mexicans,  who  had  ventured  to  commit  it,  to  a  em- 
el  death,  and  to  oblige  their  monarch  himself  to  submit 
to  a  miNTtifying  indignity,  as  an  expiation  for  being  ae- 
eessary  to  a  deed  so  atrocious.* 

$LI.  The  rigour  wiUi  which  Cortes  punished  the  ii»- 
happy  persons  who  first  presumed  to  lay  violent  hands 
mpon  his  followers,  seems  aeeordingly  to  have  made  affl 

•  See  Note  CXI. 
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the  impression  tbat  he  deaired.  The  spirit  of  Moiite^ 
zuma  was  not  only  OTerawed,  but  subdued..  During  six 
months  that  Cortes  remained  in  Mexico^  the  monareh 
continued  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  with  an  appearance 
of  as  entire  satisfaction  and  tranquility,  as  if  he  had  re- 
sided there,  not  from  constraint,  bnt  through  ehoiee^ 
His  ministers  and  officers  attended  him  as  usual*  He 
took  cognisance  of  all  affairs  ;  erery  order  was  issued  ia 
his  name.  The  external  aspect  of  government  appear* 
ing  the  same,  and  all  its  ancient  forms  being  scrupulous* 
ly  observed,  the  people  were  so  little  sensible  of  any 
change,  that  they  obeyed  the  mandates  of  their  monarch 
with  the  same  submissive  reverence  as  ever.  Such  was 
the  dread  which  both  Montezuma  and  his  subjects  had 
of  the  Spaniards,  or  such  the  veneration  in  whieh  they 
held  them,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  deh'ver  their 
sovereign  from  confinement ;  and  though  Cortes,  relying 
on  this  ascendant  whieh  he  had  acquired  over  their  minds, 
permitted  him  not  only  to  visit  his  temples,  but  to  make 
hunting  excursions  beyond  the  lake,  a  guard  of  a  few 
Spaniards  carried  with  it  such  a  terror  as  to  intimidate 
the  multitude,  and  secure  the  captive  monarch^ 

Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  ia  seizing 
Montezuma,  the  Spaniards  at  once  secured  to  themselves 
more  extensive  authority  in  the  Mexican  empire  Uian  it 
was  possible  to  have  acquired  in  a  long  course  of  time 
by  open  force  ;  and  they  exercised  more  absolute  sway 
in  the  name  of  another  than  they  could  hare  done  ia 
their  own.  The  arts  of  polished  nations,  in  subjecting 
such  as  are  less  improved^  have  been  nearly  the  soime  ia 
every  period.  The  system  of  screening  a  foreign  usur- 
pation,  under  the  sanction  of  authority  derived  from 
the  natural  rulers  of  a  country,  the  device  of  employ* 
ing  the  magistrates  and  forms  already  established  as  in- 
struments to  introduce  a  new  dominion,  of  which  we  art 
apt  to  boast  of  sublime  refinements  in  policy  peculiar  t0 
the  present  age,  were  inventions  of  a  more  early  peri-^ 
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od^  alAd  liiid  been  tried  with  success  in  tke  Westf   long 
before  they  were  practised  in  the  East. 

§  LII.  Cortes  availed  himself  to  the  ntmost  of  the 
^wer  which  he  possessed  by  being  able  to  act  in  the 
name  of  Montezuma.  He  sent  some  Spaniards^  whom 
he  judged  best  qualified  for  sueh  commissk^nsy  into  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  cBipire^  accompanied  by  persons  of 
distinetioHy  whom  Montezuma  appointed  to  attend  them 
both  as  guides  and  protectors.  They  visited  most  of 
the  provinces,  viewed  their  soil*  and  productions^  sur* 
veyed  with  particular  care  the  districts  which  yielded 
gold  or  silver,  pitched  upon  several  places  as  proper  sta- 
tions for  future  colonies,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  people  fbr  submitting  to  the  Spanish 
yoke.  While  they  were  thus  employed,  Cortes,  in  the' 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  Montezuma,  degraded 
some^  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  empire,  whose  abil- 
ities or  independent  spirit  excited  his  jealousy,  and  sub* 
stituted  in  their  pla^e  persons  less  capable  or  more  ob* 
sequious. 

One  thing  stiU  was  wanting  to  complete  his  seenrfty. 
He  wished  to  have  such  a  command  of  the  lake  as  might 
ensure  a  retreat,  if,  either  from  levity  or  disgust^  the 
Mexicans  should  take  arms  i^inst  Mm,  and  break  down 
the  bridgefs  or  causeways.  This,  too,  his  own  address, 
and  the  facility  of  Montezuma,  enaUed  him  to  accom- 
plish. Having  frequently  entertained  his  prisoner  with 
pompous  accounts  of  the  European  marine  and  art  of 
navigation,  he  awakened  his  curiosity  to  see  those  mov*> 
ing  palaces  which  made  their  way  through  the  water 
without  oars.  Under  pretext  of  gratifying  this  desire, 
Cortes  persuaded  Montezuma  to  appoint  some  of  his  sub- 
jects to  fetch  part  of  the  naval  stored  which  the  Span*^ 
iards  had  deposited  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  und  to  em« 
ploy  others  in  cutting  down  and  preparing  timber.  With 
their  asdstan^e^  the  Spanish  carpenters  soon  completed 
two  brigantines^  which  affiirded  i^  ft'ivolous  amusement 

vox*  !•  B6 
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to  the  monareh,  mud  were  considered  by  CSertes  as  a  eer* 
tain  resource^  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  retire. 

^LIIL  £neoun^«d  bj  so  many  instanee&of  iht  mo^ 
Barch's  tame  svbmissioii  to  his  wiUr  Cortes  Tontured  ta 
put  it  to  a  proof  still  more  trying.  He  urged  Monteaii* 
ma  to  aeknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Caa-> 
tile,  to  hold  his  erowu  of  him  as  superior,  aad  to  sub* 
jeet  his  dominions  to  the  payment  of  an*  annual  tribute. 
With  this  requisition,  the  last  and  most  humbling  tbal 
can  be  made  to  one  possessed  of  soTereign  authority, 
Montezuma  wa»  so  obsequious  as  to  eomfdy.  He  ealled  to- 
geliier  the  chief  men  of  his  empire,  and  in  a  solemn  har- 
angue, reminding  them  of  dae  traditions  and  prophecies 
which  led  them  to  expect  the  artiTal  of  a  people  sprang 
from  the  same  stock  with  themselYes,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  the  supreme  power,  he  declared  his  be- 
lief that  Ae  Spaniards  were  this  promised  race ;  Ukat 
Hierefbre  he  recognised  the  right  of  their  monareh  to 
gOTcm  the  Meidean  empire;  that  he  would  lay  his 
crown  at  his  feet,  and  obey  him  as  a  tribntai^.  While 
uttering  these  words^  Montesnuna  disco¥ered  liow  deep- 
ly  he  was  aflfected  by  making  snoh  a  saeritce*  Tears 
and  groans  frequently  interrupted  his  discourse.  Over- 
awed and  br<Aen  as  his  spirit  wa«,  it  still  retained  suA 
a  sense  of  dignity^  as  to  feel  that  pang  which  ^rees  the 
heart  of  princes  when  constrained  to  resign  iadcpendent 
powerr  The  ilrst  mention  of  such  a  resolution  struck 
the  assembly  dumb  with  astonishment.  This  waa  fol- 
lowed by  a  sullen  murmur  of  sorrow  mii^tod  wiHi  indp|^ 
nation,  which  in^oated  some  violent  emptios  of  rage  to 
be  near  at  hand.  Thb  Cortes  foresaw,  and  seasonaUy 
interposed  to  prevent  it,  by  declaring  that  his  master 
had  no  intention  to  deprive  Montezama  of  Ac  r^al  dig- 
nity, or  to  make  any  innovation  upon  the  eonstitnlion 
and  laws  of  the  Mexican  em^re.  TUs  assuranoe,  ad- 
ded to  their  dread  of  the  Spanish  power^  uid  to  the  our 
thority  of  their  monarch's  example,  extorted  a  iviue- 
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tent  eontent  from  tlie  aaseaiUy.*  l^e  aet  of  subans* 
Bion  and  hamage  was  exeeuted  with  all  the  formalities 
whieh  the  Spaniards  were  pleased  to  presoribe. 
•  $  LLV.  Montezuma,  at  the  desire  of  Cortes^  aoeompa- 
nied^tbis  pMrfession  of  fealty  and  homage  with  a  magnifir 
oent  present-to  his  new  sovereign ;  and^  after  his  exam- 
ple^  bis  subjects  brought  in  Teiy  Uberal  eontributiofis* 
The  Spaniards  now  eoileeted  all  the  treasure  which  had 
been  either  volontarilj  bestowed  upon  them  at  different 
times  by  Montezuma,  or  had  been  extorted  from  his 
people  under  variouft  pretexts ;  and  having  melted  the 
gold  and  silver,  the  value  of  these,  without  including 
jewels  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  which  were  pre- 
fierved  on  aecount  of  their  curious  workmanship,  amquat- 
ed  to  six  hundred  thousand  p€$ofu  The  soldiers  were  im- 
patient to  have  it  divided,  and  Cortes  complied  with 
tiieir  desire.  A  ftfth  of  flie  whole  was  first  set  apart  as 
the  tax  doe  to  the  king.  Another  fifth  was  allotted  to 
Cortes,  as  commander  in  cbiefl  The  sums  advanced  bj 
Velasquez,  by  Cortes,  and  by  some  of  the  ofiieers,  to* 
wards  defraying  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  arma- 
meat,  were  the^  deducted.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  the  army,  ineludiog  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz^ 
in  proportion  to  their  diflerent  ranks.  After  so  many  de<* 
fideations,  the  share  of  a  private  man  did  not  exceed  a 
kundred  pesosu  This  earn  fell  so  ikr  below  their  sanguine 
expectations,  that  some  soldiers  rejected  it  with  scoruf 
and  others  murmured  so  loudly  at  this  cruel  disappoint- 
ment of  their  hopes^  that  it  required  all  the  address  of 
Cortes,  and  no  small  exertion  of  his  Uberalty,  to  appease 
them.  The  eomplahits  of  the  am^y  were  not  altogether 
destitute  of  fbundation.  A3  the  crown  had  contributed 
nothing  towards  th^  equipment  or  success  of  the  arma- 
ment, it  was  not  without  regret  that  the  soldiers  beheld 
it.  sweep  away  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  treasure  pur^ 
obased  by  their  blood  and  toil.    What  fell  to  the  share 

•Sec  Note  CXJI. 
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#f  the  gea«rftl  appeared,  aeoerdiag  to  tlie  Meater  vealtk 
in  the  eiacteeiith  eentorTf  an  eoermous  mni.  Soaie  oC 
Cortes'B  ikvimritee  had  ceeretlj  appropriated  to  their 
#wii  use  teTeral  omameiits  of  gold,  whk*h  neither  paid 
the  royal  iftb,  nor  were  brought  Into  aeeonnt  as  paK  of 
tiie  oommon  stock.  It  was,  howeTer,  so  maaifeaily  the 
interest  of  Cortes  at  this  period  to  make  a  large  remil- 
tanee  to  the  king,  that  it  is  liighly  prohaUe  those  eon- 
eealnents  were  not  of  great  consequeaee* 

$  LT.  The  total  sun  amassed  by  the  Spaniards  l>eai% 
no  proportion  to  the  ideas  whieh  might  be  formed,  either 
by  refleeting  on  the  descriptions  given  by  historians  of 
the  ancient  splendour  of  Mexieo^  or  by  eonsiderijig  the 
productions  of  its  mines  in  modem  times.  But,  among 
die  ancient  Mexicans,  gold  and  silrer  were  not  the  stand- 
ards by  whieh  the  wordi  of  other  commsffities  was  esli- 
matod  $  and  destitute  of  the  artificial  value  derived  from 
dris  circnmstanee,  were  no  fartlier  in  request  than  aa 
they  ftimished  materials  for  ornaments  and  trinkets. 
These  were  either  consecrated  to  the  gods  in  their 
temples,  or  were  worn  as  marks  of  distinotion  by  thdr 
princes  and  some  of  their  most  eminent  chiefs.  As  the 
consumption  of  the  precious  metals  was  inconsiderablef 
tite  demand  for  them  was  not  such  as  t^  put  either  the 
Ingenuity  or  industry  of  the  Mexicans  on  the  stretdi,  in 
order  to  augment  their  store.  They  were  altogether  ui- 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  working  the  rieh  mines  with 
which  their  country  abounded.  What  goM  they  had  was 
gathered  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  native,  and  ripened  into 
a  pure  mctallio  state.  The  utmost  tSoird  of  their  laboar 
in  search  of  it  was  to  wash  the  earth  carried  down  fay 
torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  to  pick  out  the  gvaias 
of  gold  which  subsided ;  and  even  this  Muple  operalioa, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  persons  whom  Cortes  qp- 
pointed  to  survey  the  provinces  where  there  was  a  pros* 
pect  of  finding  mines,  they  performed  very  onddMdIlf. 
From  all  those  causes,  the  whole  mass  of  gold  in  pos- 
session of  the  Mexicans  was  not  great.   As  ^rer  is  rare- 


ij  SonmA  frare^  wd  the  Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to^on<- 
doet  the  proeeas  for  refining  it  in  a  proper  maaaer,  the 
qaantity  of  this  metal  was  still  less  considerable,  Thnsy 
thou|^  the  Spaniards  had  exerted  all  the  power  wbidi 
they  possessed  in  Mexico,  and  often  with  indeoent  nqpa- 
eftyy  in  order  to  graUf;jr  their  predominaot  passion^  and 
thoni^  Montezuma  bad  fondly  exhausted  his  tr^Mares, 
in  hopes  of  satiating  their  thirst  for  gold^  the  ppoduet 
of  botb»  which  probaUy  ineloded  great  part  of  the  bul« 
lion  in  the  emjnre,  did  not  rise  in  value  above  what  has 
been  mentioned** 

^LYIf  But  however  pliant  Montezui|Hi  might  be  in 
other  matters,  with  respeot  to  one  point  be  woa  inflex" 
iUe,  Though  Cortes  often  urged  him,  with  the  impor- 
tunate zeal  of  a  missionary,  to  renounce  his  false  gods, 
and  to  embrace  the. Christian  faitb^  he  always  rejected 
the  proposition  with  horror*  Superstition,  among  the 
Mexicans,  was  formed  into  such  a  regular  and  complete 
system,  that  its  institutions  natarally  took  fast  hold  of 
the  mind ;  and  while  the  rude  tribes  in  other  parts  of 
America  were  easily  laduoed  to  relinquish  a  few  notions 
and  rites,  so  loose  and  arbitrary  as  hardly  to  merit  the 
name  of  a  public  religion^  the  Mexicans  adhered  tena- 
ciously to  their  mode  of  worship,  which,  however  bar- 
barous, was  accompanied  with  such  order  and  solemnly 
as  to  render  it  an  object  of  the  highest  veneration.  Cor-^ 
tes,  finding  all  his  attempts  ineflfectual  to  shake  the  con<r 
stancy  of  Mcmtezuma,  was  so  much  enraged  at  his  ob* 
stinaey,  that  in  a  transport  of  zeal  he  led  out  his  sol- 
diers to  throw  down  the  idols  in  the  ffs^ut  temple  by 
force.  But  the  priests  taking  arms  in  defence  of  their 
altars,  and  the  people  crowdiog  with  great  ardour  to 
support  them,  Cortes's  prudence  overruled  his  zeal,  and 
induced  him  to  desist  from  his  rash  attempt,  after  dis- 
lodging the  idols  from  one  of  the  shrines,  and  placing 
in  their  stead  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.f 

♦  See  Note  CXIIT. 
t  See  Note  CXIV. 
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$LyiI.  From  duit  ttament  ibe  Mexioans^  who  lui4 
pefmUted  the  imprisomneiit  of  ihtit  soTerdgn  and  sttf* 
&red  the  exactioiit  ai  strangers  without  a  stnigg^,  be- 
gan to  medicate  bow  they  might  ex|»el  or  destroy  the 
Spaniards^  and  thought  themselTes  ealled  upon  to  ayenge 
iktir  in^tked  deities.  The  priests  and  leading  men  h^d 
f  reqnnt  eessultatiims  with  Montexuma  £sr  this  purpose^ 
But  as  it  might  jwere  fatal  to  the  eapUre  monai«eh  ta 
attempt  either  the  one  or  tbt  other  by  violence,  he  was 
willing  to  try  more  gentle  means.  Haring  called  Cortes 
into  his  pres^iee,  he  observed,  that  now,  as  all  the  par- 
poses  of  his  embassy  were  fally  aeeompUshed,  the  gods 
had  declared  their  will,  and  the  people  signified  their 
desire^  that  he  and  his  followers  should  instantly  depart 
out  of  the  empire.  With  this  ho  required  them  to  com- 
ply, or  unavoidable  destruetion  would  fall  suddenly  on 
their*heads.  The  tenor  of  this  unexpected  requisitiony 
as  weU  as  the  determined  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered^ 
left  Cortes  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  result  of 
some  deep  scheme  concerted  between  Montexunia  and 
his  subjects.  He  quiskly  perceived  that  he  might  de- 
rive more  advantage  from  a  seeming  complianee  with 
the  monarches  inclination,  than  from  an  ill-timed  at- 
tempt to  change  or  to  o^ose  it  $  and  rqilied  with  gns^ 
composure,  that  he  had  already  begun  topr^areforre- 
taming  to  bis  own  country  ;  but  as  he  had  destroyed  the 
vessels  in  which  he  arrived,  some  time  was  requisite  for 
building  other  ships.  This  appeared  reasonable.  A 
number  of  Mexicans  were  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  eut  down 
timber,  and  some  Spanish  carpenters  were  aj^ointed  to 
superintend  the  work.  Cortes  flattered  himself,  that 
during  this  interval  he  should  either  find  means  to  avert 
the  threatened  danger,  or  receive  such  reinforcements 
as  woidd  enable  him  to  despise  it. 

$  LYUL  Almost  nine  months  were  elapsed  since  Por- 
tocarrero  and  Montejo  had  sailed  with  his  despatches  to 
Spain ;  and  he  daily  expected  their  return  with  a  confir- 
mation of  his  authority  from  the  king.    Without  this. 
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hh  cOBdftioH  i¥as  iiiseeure  and  preearious^  and  after  all 
the  great  driiigs  whi^h  he  had  done,  it  might  be  his 
doom  to  bear  the  name  and  suflbr  the  punishment  of  a 
traitor.  Rapid  and  extensive  as  Iub  progress  had  been^ 
he  oonld  not  hope  to  complete  the  reduotion  of  a  great 
empire  with  so  small  a  body  of  men^  whieh  by  this  tim6 
diseases  of  various  kinds  considerably  thinned^  nor  could 
he  apply  for  recruits  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
islands  until  he  reeeived  the  royal  approbation  of  his 
proceedings. 

^UX*  While  he  remained  in  this  cruel  sttuatiottf  anx'* 
ions  ^bont  what  was  past,  uncertain  with  respect  to  the 
f  aturcy  and>  by  the  late  declaration  of  Montezumaf  op- 
pressed with  a  new  addition  of  eares,  a  Mexican  couri- 
er arrived  with  an  account  of  some  ships  having  ajq^ear^ 
ed  on  the  coast.  CkHrtes,  with  fond  eredulity,  imagin- 
ing that  his  messengers  were  returned  from  Spain,  and 
that  the  completion  of  all  his  wishes  and  hopes  was  at 
hand,  imparted  the  glad  tidings  to  his  companions,  who 
reeeived  them  with  transports  of  mutual  gratulation. 
Their  joy  >vas  not  of  long  continuance.  A  courier  from 
Sandoval,  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  succeed  Esca- 
lante  in  command  at  Tera  Cruz,  brought  certain  infor- 
mation that  the  armament  was  fitted  out  by  Velasquez^ 
governor  of  Cuba,  and  instead  of  bringing  the  aid  which 
they  expected,  threatened  them  with  immediate^destruc- 
tion. 

$  LX.  The  motives  which  prompted  Velasquez  to  this 
violent  measure  are  obvious.  From  the  circumstances 
of  Cortes's  departure,  it  was  impossible  not  to  suspect 
his  intenttta  of  tiirowing  off*  all  dependence  upon  him. 
His  negleeting  to  transmit  any  account  of  hb  operations 
to  Ouba,  strengthened  this  suspicion,  which  was  at  last 
confirmed  beyond  doubt,. by  the  indiscretion  of  the  offi- 
cers whom  Cortes  sent  to  Spain.  They  from  some  mo- 
tive which  is  not  dearly  explained  by  the  contemporary 
historians^  touched  at  the  island  of  Cuba,  contrary  to 
the  peremptory  orders  of  their  general..    By  this  memos 


Tebeques  mt  mly  learned  that  Cmles  and  hh  feHow* 
ersj  after  IbrmaHy  renoiinoiiig  all  connexion  irhh  faim^ 
liad  eBtaMished  an  independent  eotony  in  New  Spain,  and 
were  solieiting  the  king  to  confirm  tlieir  proceedings  hf 
his  authority ;  but  he  obtained  partieular  information 
eoneeming;  the  opulence  of  the  eountrj,  the  vahiaUo 
jHresents  which  Cortes  had  received,  and  the  inrMng 
prospects  of  success  that  opened  to  his  view.  Every  pas- 
sion which  can  agitate  an  ambitious  mind ;  shame,  at 
having  been  so  grossly  overreached ;  indignation,  at  be- 
ing betrayed  by  the  man  whom  he  had  selected  as  the 
object  of  his  favour  and  confidence ;  grief,  for  having 
wasted  his  fortune  to  aggrandise  an  enemy ;  and  despair 
of  recovering  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  establishing  his 
ikme  and  extending  his  power,  now  raged  in  the  bosom 
of  Telasquez.  All  these,  with  united  force,  excited  him 
to  make  an  extraordinary  efibrt  in  order  to  be  avenpced 
on  the  author  of  his  wrongs,  and  to  wrest  from  him  his 
usurped  authority  and  conquests.  Nor  did  he  want  the 
appearance  of  a  good  title  to  justify  such  an  attempt. 
The  agent  whom  he  sent  to  Spain  with  an  aceount  of 
Grijalva^B  voyage,  had  met  with  a  most  favourable  re^ 
ception ;  and  from  the  specimens  which  he  produced, 
such  high  expectations  were  formed  coticeming  the  cqiu- 
lence  of  New  Spain,  that  Yelasqnez  was  authorised  to 
prosecute  the  discovery  of  the  country,  and  appointed 
governor  of  it  during  life,  with  more  extensive  power 
and  privileges  than  had  been  granted  to  any  adventurer 
from  the  time  of  Columbus.  Elated  by  this  distinguish* 
ing  mark  of  favour,  and  warranted  to  consider  Cortes 
not  only  as  intruding  upon  his  jurisdiction,  but  as  disobe- 
dient to  the  royal  mandate,  he  determined  to  vindicate 
bis  own  rights,  and  the  honour  of  his  sovereign  by  force 
of  arms.*  His  ardour  in  carrying  on  his  preparations, 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  violence 
of  the  passions  with  which  he  was  animated  ;  and  in  a 

♦  Soe  Note  CX  V. 


ihort  tiMe  aa  anmii&eii^  was  eoinpletfid^  eondsting  of 
eighteen  ships/  whlefa  had  6n  boaM  fbul^seore  horsemen^ 
^ight  huBdl*ed  foot  soldiers^  of  Which  eighty  were  mus« 
keteers,  and  a  handred  aad  twenty  Crossbow  meUf  to« 
^ther  with  a  train  of  twelve  pieoei  of  eannoni  As  Ye- 
lasque2's  experienee  of  the  fatal  conieqnknce  of  eonw 
mitting  to  anotlier  wliat  ho  oiight  to  have  exeented  him- 
self had  not  rendered  him  more  enterpiislngy  he  vested 
ihe  eomHumd  of  this  formidable  body^  whieh^  in  the  in^ 
fhnoj  of  ihe  Spanish  power  in  4jneriea»  w^tits  the  ^p- 
illation  of  an  army^  in  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez#  with  in« 
itrnetlonil  to  seize  Cortex  and  his  principal  oflleers^  id 
ftead  them  prisoners  to  him^  and  then  to  eomplete  tho 
disOotOry  and  conquest  of  the  eotmtty  in  his  namo^ 
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itLtSTBAltOifs; 


NOTE  I.  p.  y. 

TYRE  was  situated  at  such  a  distlcMfe  trom  tKe  Ai^ian' 
or  Red  Sea,  as  made  it  impracticalJI^  to  convey 


from  thence  to  that  city  by  land  cafTkg;e.  This  induced  the  Phc- 
mcians  to  render  themselves  masters  oi  tlhhtocrura  or  Rtitnocf^ 
luraj  the  nearest  pofi  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea* 
They  landed  the  cargoes  which  they  purchased  in  Arabia,  Ethi«^ 
dpia^  and  India,  at  Elath,  the  KLfest  harbour  in  the  Red  Sea  to« 
Wards  the  NortK-  Thence  theywcre  carried  by  )and  to  Rhiiib^' 
colura,  the  ffls^uice  not  being  very'  considerable 'j  and,  teing  reV 
i^ped  in  that  port,  were  transported  to  'f  yre,  and  4is^a3^tea 
over  the  world.  Strabon.  Geqgr.  Edit.  Casaiib.  lib,  xvL'p.  1 12ft« 
DiodoT.  Sicul.  Qiblioth,  HIsUh*.  Edit  Wese^gi,  Bb.  i,  p.  7Q. 


NOTE  n.  ^  lo; 

ThcT^eiipIus  Hannonis  is  the  90!^  aiMiietiBc  menumak  of  the 
CarUia^nian  skin  in  naval  affkirs,  and  one  of^  the  most  purioiis 
fird^^tets'trtinsmit^  to  us  by  antiquity.  Thi^  learned  «nd  in* 
dnstiioiiii'Mr.  liodwell,  in  a  dbse?tati<»i  ^'prefixed  to  die  Peri* 
ptus'oriiahnfls  in  the  edition  of  tKe  Afinor  Geograipfiers  pub* 
ifshecl' at  Oxford,  endeavours  to  proye  that  this  is  |^^spurious 
woHl,  th6  comi>ositi<m  of'  some  Greek,'  who  assumed  JjSaBOOi'f 
^Uni^:   BufM.de  ll4Qixte4<iuieii^  in  his  I'Eslnit^est^lib^^ 


yxi.  c  8.  and  M.  de  Boug^viUe,  ia  a  disseTUtion  pd)iis^^e<)» 
torn.  xxvL  of  the  Memoires  de  rAcademle  des  InscriptioDs,  etc. 
hav^  c^stablished  it^  authenticity  bj"  arguments  which  to  me  ap- 
pear unanswerable.  Ramusio  has  accompanied  his  translatioa 
of  this  curious  yoyage  with  a  (Ussertation  tending  to  illustrate  it. 
Racolte  de  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  1 13.  M.  de  Bougainville  has»  with 
great  learning  and  ability,  treated  the  same  subject  It  appears 
that  Hannoy  according  to  the  mode  of  ancient  navigatioui  under* 
took  this  voyage  in  sinaU  v^^ls,  sp  coo^tnjctedi  that  he  could 
keep  close  in  with  the  coast  He  sailed  from  Gades  to  the  ia^ 
land  of  Ceme  in  twelve  days.  This  is  {H^ably  what  is  known 
to  the  mpdems  by  the  name  of  the  isle  of  Arguim.  It  became 
the  chief  8tati<m  o(  the  Carthigifflqng  on  that  coast ;  and  M.  d« 
Bougainville  contends^  that  the  cisterns  found  there  ace  monu* 
ments  of  the  Carthaginian  power  and  ingenuity.  Proceeding 
from  Ceme,  and  still  following  the  winding  o[  the  coast,  he  ar- 
rived in  seventeen  days,  at  a  promontory,  which  he  cailed  The 
ffl^CBt  HorV"!  probably  Cape  Pahnas.  From  this  he  advanced  to 
inother  promontory,  which  he  named  The  South  Homy  and 
which  IS  manifestly  tape  de  Tres  Puntas,  about  five  degrees 
north  of  the  Kne.  Ail  the  circumstances  contained  in  the  short 
abstract  ^  hip  journal,  which  ii^^anded  down  to  us,  concerning 
the  appearance  and  sta^  of  the  coiintries  on  the  coast  of  Afinca, 
are  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  a  comp:irison  with  the  accon^u 
ot  modem  navigators,  tveh  those  circumstance^  which,  from 
tlieir  seeming  iriipfobat)ility,  have  been  produced  to  invalidate 
the  credibility  of  his  relatipn,  tend  to  confirm  it.  He  observes, 
th4t  \n  the  country  to  the  south  of  Ceme,  a  "profound  silence 
reigned  through  the  day  ;  but  dicing  the  night  innupierable  fires 
were  kindlied  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  Uie  sdr  resbund- 
ed  with  the  noise  of  pipes  and  drunks,  and  cries  of  joy.  The 
same  thing,  as  Ramusio  observes,  still  tj^es  place. '  The  csxes- 
sive  heat  obliges  the  pegroes  to  take  shelter  in  the  woods,  «•  in 
their  houses,  during  tl^e  day.  As  soon  as  th^  sun  sets,  they 
sally  out,  and  by  torch-light  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  Bausic  and 
dancing,  In  which  tHey  sp^n'd  the  night.  Ramus,^  i-  i  13.  F.  Ip 
another  place,  he  mentions  the  sea  as  burning  jvith  torren^  rf 
fire.  What  occurred  to, M.^Adanson,  on  the  same  coast,  miyr 
explain  this :  «  As^oop,**  sjays  Ae,  <<as  the  sun  dipt  beneath  tim 
horizon',  and  night  overspreacl  ihi  earth  with  darkness,  the 
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cd  tke.  fotstting  surges,  it  seemed  to  set  th^m  allots  fire.  Thus 
we  sailed  in  a  luxnkiou»  enclosure,  wbieh  snrrounded  us  like  a 
large  circle  of  rays,  from  whence  darted  in  the  wake  of  the 
dup  a  long  stream  of  Hght/'  Voy.  to  Senegal,  p.  1 76.  This 
appearance  of  the.  sea,  observed  by  Hunter,  has  been  mention- 
ed as  an  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Peripbis.  It 
isi^  hdwev^,  a  phenomenon  rery  common  in  warm  climates. 
Gapt  Cook^a  second  Vcyage,  vd.  i.  p.  15.  ThePeriplusof  Han- 
norhas  b^to  translated,  and  every  point  .wi^  respect  to  it  haa 
been  iUiistrated,  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  in  a  work 
pobtiehed  by  Don  Pedr.  Rodrig.  Campomanes,  entitled,  Antl-^ 
guedad  maritrma  de  Cartago,  c<m  el  Periplo  de^a  General  Han^ 
iljQtti  traducttio  c  illustrado.    Mad.  1 756.  4?. 


.  ^  NOTE  m.  p  10. 

ixing  ^^er  the  navigation  of.  the  Phenictana  and  of  Eudoxus 
immd  Africa,  Polybius,  the  most  intelligent  and  best  infufmed 
hxatonan  of  antiquity,  and  pacticialarly  distinguished  by  his  atten* 
tim  to  geographical  researches,  affirms^  that  it  was  not  know% 
icr  his  tfane,  whether  Africa  was  a  continued  continent,  stretch" 
ing  to  the  south,  ae  wl>ether  it  was  encompassed  by  the  sea. 
PolybH.  Hist.  Hb.  ill.  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  asserts  that  there 
can  be  no  communication  between  tiie  southern  and  northern 
temperate  zone.  Plinii.  Hiat  Natur.  Edit-  in  usum  Delph.  4to* 
lib.  ii.  c.  68.  If  they  had  given  full  credit  to  the  accounts  of 
thbse  voyages,  the  foirmer  could  not  have  entertained  such  a 
doubt,  the  latter  could  not  have  delivered  such  an  opini(Mi.  Stra- 
bo  mentione  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus,  but  treats  it  aa  a  febulous 
tale,  Hb.  ii/  p.  ^55;  and,  according  to  his  account  of  it,  no  other 
judgment  can  be  fi[»rmed  with  respect  to  it.  Strabo  seems  not 
to  have  known  any  thing  with  ceftiunty  concerning  the  form  and 
state  of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa.  Geogr.  lib  xvii.  p.  1 180. 
Ptolemy,  the  most  inquitttive  and  learned  of  all  the  ancient  ge- 
ographers, waB  equally  imacqi»imt»d  infh  any  part  of  A&iaL 
situated^a  €bw  degrees  beyoiMi  the  equinoctial  Une ;  for  he  sup- 
poses that  this  great  coutihent  waa^tiot  surrounded  by  tlve  seat 
Imtthat  it  stretched,  ^without  interruption,  towards  the  south 
pate::  and  he  so  fiar  miacales  ks  true  figure,  that  he  describes 
th«^BiitineBta$becffiaing  bnraderiuldl^^^  as  it  ndvaneed 


ttwstds  tlie  south.    Ptolenan  Geogr.  lib.  hr.  c%  9^    BrietiL  PmP* 
aflelft  G«Qgr.  ^reteni.  et  BOf^dBf  p.  M. 


NOTE  IV.  ^.  16. 

A  bctf  lecorded  bf  Scrsbo,  affbrdi  a  vcirjr  stimig  fiod  sfaign* 
krproof  of  the  ignbi'aiiee  of  the  aocietts  iridi  respect  to  th^ 
atnation^f  theiranoos  pirtsof  t;lie  earth.  When  Alextnder 
flMfiofaedaloBg  th»  taanks  of  ^le  Hydaspes  aood  Anconne,  two  xif 
ibe  fivevs  whieh  £sU  lato  the  fadu8»  he  obierted  tliat  tfiere  w«ltt^ 
masty  crocodiles  m  those  iitets»  md  that  the  ooimtiy  produced 
beans  of  the  ssme  q)ecies-  "with  those  which  were  coauboQ  i| 
^SFP^  Frsm  these  circamstancesy  he  coochided  thtttfae  had 
cGscoyered  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  prepared  a  fleet  to  sad 
down  the  Hydaspes  to  Egypt  Sthib«  Geogrr^Iib.  xv.  p.  10^ 
This  amazing  error  did  not  arise  from  any  ignorance  of  geo^ 
graphy  peculiar  to  that  monarch ;  fcv  we  are .  infbnned  by  Sftia-; 
ho^  thai  Alexander  applied  with  particukr  attention  m  oider  to* 
swquire  the  knowledge  of  /thb  science,  asd  had  aeoorate  maps 
or  deatriptioiis  of  the  countries  through  which  he  mavdied, 
IJb.  ^.  p.  120.  But  in  his  age>  the  kneidedge  of  the  Ofeefar 
did  net  extend  beyond  the  liopiits  of  the  Medifterranean. 


NOTE  V.  p*  I6i 

As  the;  flux  and  rc-flux  of  the  sea  ia  remafkaMy  grsiit  at  thtf 
anouth  of.  the  rWer  Indus,,  thin  wouM  render  the  phytwrnwunl* 
wan  fbnnkiDble  to  the  Gteeka.    Vareti^  Geopn  vol.!  pu  351. 


NOTE  Vh  p.  18. 

it  k  ptobaU^rthal  dieaotieots  were  seldom  ilidiieed%o«dn^ 
to  far  aa.thft  moiidi  of:  ^e;  Oanges,  either  bf  ]DOlkea~<rf  cvh 
osii^  tfT-^ira  o€  conMBtreial  adiFWtage.  b  cona^qntoie^ 
lUa^  ikeirideaGniioerniayTtbepoiddoisof  Aat  gieait  rtr^  wm 
?ery;eroiico«s.  IHdemyplaceathflt'brenshoftfaB^biigepiaAfchr 
lie  diaiAQgukheB  by  the  name' of  the  QcMi  Mb«ih»  hi  tiistflmK 


that  weri^iw,  is  i¥)Mr.<}tteni^Mi>  by  ••tfonowictl  dtoumtiioD^ 
»  b^  onljr  ajxujidi^d  and  Sv#  4(«re»efti  A  gcbgraphtr  aciemi. 
«mt  i^«;«t  h^o^e  t>ef8i  ^Btm^r^d  iBIo  an  enror  (^  thb  magidtudfe 
by  the  imperfeetion  of  the  infbnnatkm  which  he  had  x«ceive4 
concerning  those  distant  regions;  and  this  affbixh  a  striking 
imxif  of  the  imercourse  vhh  them  being  extremely  rare.  With 
respect  to  the  countmt  of  India  beytind  the  Ganges,  hislntelfi^ 
g^pce  was  still  more  defective^  and  his  errors  mote  enormoua. 
l9h^))ave^^Q»siqptlKvob9ffv^  iq  unsO^t  plaoe^  limt  he  ha* 
pl^ed  the  c^ilWlffy  of  tibe  aaras,  or  China^no  l^^ 
«rees%t|i^0aitthaiaHa^ttlief»asltkn.  M.  ^^aivilk^  one  tf 
t^  n^oe^  }6fami.2^Wt^fiBVit  of  iJie  modem  ^eognqthere^  has 
m^  Tmmf  ipi  a  filta^Ught)  in  two  diss^tatiaiia  pMblfehed 
i^  ^^fi>.  dp  r Acadf  ^  Jo^ie^jit.  etc.  toBfc  xxiii  p 


NOTE  yil  pt  V9. 

It  U  reniarkal^]^  that  tb^  4iaoov(^ies  of  the  andents  wem 
H^dftchicflybylindjthoa^of  the  aaodarns  are  carried  on  chiefly 
1^  hVi  sea.  Tbe  pJP^gress  of  conqiiest  bed  to  the  fbrtner,  that  of 
^n^erc^  tp  th^  l^;^^  I|  i»,a  jiidkiQUS  observajtioi»  of  Strabo^ 
that  tb^  coiMju^t  <#  Al^xtnd^r  tb0  Gi»afc  made  k^^ 
*9ae  of  ih^.RonWfJ-op^i^  th^  Woat,  aod  those  of  Mithridates^ 
king  erf  ^o^ys,  tb^  Jfofth.  Ubi  p^  26.  When  discorety  k 
i^^tifc^jjajbyl^nd alone,  ite  progress nwdst be bJow>  and  itaop* 
^Tf^mmAf^  When  it  i«  carried  on  only  by  sea,  iaspher* 
«^  l^  mApe  eas^^^iiv^  aod  its  advan^s  tnore  tapid ;  hot  it  la- 
bpiMU  vnd^r  p^^uJWP  defepta.  Though  it  may  sake  knoirn^th^ 
positipp  of  diffewA  cQi«itW!H  a»d.asc€ftain  ihtk  boundarieaaa 
%  aathes^  W  *?tw«te!^  by  thfi  oceto,  it  leaves  «a  m  igrtor. 
aflpe  wi^h  i^ei^pe^:^.  ^  t^fftr  mtferioc  state;  Above  tm  centuries 
aj^Sihfttf  bayei^J^jjaed  aifto^  tb<t  EfltFopeaiia  sailed  mind  tbm 

^VU;  Vnt,  iivHs  qyimtenMb  part  06  that  great  a»iUncat,  they 
%^^  4Wf  Hllte  mm  ttwtsur^r  ita  GDast%  and.mariD  itt  cape* 
^  J?^^»WT».  !»  ift|e»©i3r  n^Mft  aM  hi  It  gmt  measim>  m^ 
)Pm^^  Tbfr. WfJUMlft  ^itha badft v«ryL  liBpei««t knowte^of 
Itjj^q^ts^^^c^pt^wbfirft  *jqF*a»ftwash^  by.  the  Me^termneaii 
^  *^  ^  w«^a<HWaia«»d;i9.poMtot».  iat»  its^iniiiad  pre4 
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vinces,  and,  if  ve  ms^  rety  on  Hie  teidihcmy  of  Heitxlotiis  tifiH 
Diodorutf  Siculus,  kad  explored  many  parts  of  it  ikvw  altogetl^ 
•er  tiDknown.  Ualefts  both  modet  of  discovery  be  uiuted  ^ife 
geo^pMcal  knowled^  of  tlie  earth  must  remain  incoaiplc%ft 
mnd  inacdrate. 


NOTE  Vm.  p.  S2. 

.    The  notba^  ih0  aneients  concerning^  such  an  exceiam  de-* 
gree  of  beat  in  the  torrid  money  as  ^rendered  it  TOtffthahitable,  antf 
tbeir  persisting  in  this  erroir  kmg  after  they  b^^  to  have  eooka 
comm^rial  intercourse  msh  serei^  parts  of  India  lyings  ivIthiB 
the  tropics  siiist  appear  so  ungtilar  fOid  absurd,  that  it  m»f  not 
be  uuacceptaUe  to  some  of  my  readers  to  produce  eiridence  oC 
their  holdbg  this  opinion,  and  to  account  £>r  the  iqipamnt  hiooa- 
sistBnce  of  their  theory  with  their  experience.   Cicero,  who  liad 
bestowed  attendon  upon  every  part  of  philosophy  known  to  the 
ancients,  seems  to  havje  believed  diat  the  torrid  zone  Was  unin* 
habitable,  and,  of  consequence,  that  there  could  be  no  interco^se 
betweai  the  northern  and  southern  temperate  sones.    He  intrd^ 
duces  AfHcanus  thus  addressmg  the  younger  Sci{»o :  **  You  see 
this  ear&  encompassed,  and  as  it  were  botmd  in  by  certain  nmes, 
of  which  two  at  the  greatest  distance  from  each  other,  and  sus^ 
taining  the  opposite  poles  of  heaven,  are  frozen  with  perpetual 
cold ;   the  middle  one,  and  the  largest  of  alt,  is  burnt  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun ;'  two  are-  haUtaUe,  tbo  people  in  die  southeni 
one  are  soidpodes  to  us,  with  whom  we  have  no  connezioD.** 
Somfdum  Scifih^^  c.  6.  Oeminus,  a  Greek  pi^oso{dtef ,  contem* 
porary  with  Cicero,  delivers  the  same  doctrine,  not  in  a  popu« 
lar  woriL,  but  in  a  treatise  purely  sden^c.   ^  When  we  speak,*^ 
says  he,  ^  of  die  southern  temperate  zone;  and  its  inhaytantsv 
and  concerning  those  who  are  called  andpodes,  it  must  be  al- 
ways understood,  that  we  have  ne  certain  knowledge  oT  ioSof* 
madon  concerning  the  soudiem  temi^srace  z<»ie,  wliotker  it  be 
iidii^bited  or  not     But  from  the  spherical  ^gure  o£  die  earthy 
and  the  course  which  the  sun.  hokis  between  the  trofics  we  con*' 
elude  that  there  Is  another  zotie  ritftated  tothesout^  whidxen^ 
joys  the  same  degree  of  t^nperature  vrifh  the  northern  one  wMdi 
we  inhabit"    Cap.  xuL  p.  SI .  ap.  Peta^  Opus  de  D6ctr.  Tem- 
per, in  quo  Uranologium  Mm  Syst«mata  var  Auctonmi.  AxsM. 


IroTES  AND  TMXvynLLTiojfa^  4S7 

If 05,  vol.  ill  The  oi^nion  of  Pliny  thp  naturalist,  urith  respect 
to  both  these  pointy,  was  the  same :  ^  There  are  five  divisions  of 
the  eardi,  which  are  called  aones.  All  that  portion  which  lies 
Bear  the  two  opposite  poles  is  oppressed  with  vehement  cold 
and  eternal  frost  There,  unblest  with  the  aspect  of  milder 
stairs,  perpetual  darkness  reigns,  or  at  the  utmost  a  feeble  light 
reflected  from  surrounding  snows.  The  middle  of  the  earth,  in 
which  is  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  is  scorched  and  burnt  up  with 
flames  and  fiery  vapour.  Between  these  torrid  and  frozen  dis- 
tricts lie  two  other  portions  of  the  earth  which  are  temperate  ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  burning  region  interposed,  there  tan  be 
BO  commuiucation  between  them.  Thus  Hsaven  has  deprived 
tts  of  three  parts  of  the  earth,"  Lib.  ii.  c  68.  ^trabo  delivers 
his  opinion  io  the  same  effect,  in  terms  no  less  explicit :  <^  The 
portion  of  the  earth  which  lies  near  the  equator  in  the  torridl 
zone,  is  rendered  iminhabitable  by  heat"  Lib.  ii.  p.  154.  To 
these  I  might  add  the  authoiity  of  many  other  respectable  phi- 
los^hers  and  hbtorians  of  antiquity. 

In  order  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  this  doctrine  was  ge* 
perally  received,  we  may  observe,  that  Parmenides,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Strabo,  was  the  first  who  divided  the  earth  into  five 
zones,  and  he  extended  the  limits  of  the  zone  which  he  siippos* 
ed  to  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  he^t,  beyond  the  tropics* 
Aristotle,  as  we  learn  likewise  fron^  Strabo,  fixed  the  bounda*^ 
ries  of  the  different  zones  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  de- 
fined by  robdem  geographers.  But  the  progress  of  discovery 
having  gradually  demonstrated  that  several  regions  of  the  earth 
ivhich  lay  within  the  tropics  were  not  only  habitable,  but  popu- 
lous and  fertile,  this  induced  later  geographers  to  circumscribe 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with 
iprecision  the  boundaries  which  they  allotted  to  it  From  a  pas- 
sage in  Straix),  who,  as  far  as  I  kno>^,  is  the  only  author  of  an- 
tiquity from  whom  we  receive  any  hint  concerning  this  subject^ 
I  should  conjecture,  that  those  who  calculated  according  to  the 
measurement  of  the  earth  by  Eratosthenes,  supposed  the  torrid 
zone  to  comprehend  near  sixteen  degrees^  about  eight  on  each 
side  of  the  equator ;  whereas,  such  as  followed  the  computatioo 
of  Posidonius  allotted  about  twenty-four  degrees,  or  somewhat 
more  than  twelve  degrees  cm  each  side  of  the  equator  to  the 
torrid  zone.  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p.  151.  According  to  the  former 
opinion,  about  two-thirds  o£  that  porticm  of  the  earth  which  lies 
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between  the  tropics  was  considered  as  habitable ;  according'  to 
the  latter,  about  one  half  of  h.  With  tins  restriction,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ancients  concerning  the  torrid  zone  appears  less 
absurd ;  and  we  can  conceive  the  reascm  of  their  asserting  thi» 
zone  to  be  uninhabitable,  even  after  they  had  opened  a  com- 
munication with  several  places  within  the  tropics.  When 
men  of  science  spoke  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  conudered  it  as 
it  was  limited  by  the  definition  of  geographers  to  uxteen,  or 
at  the  utmost  to  twenty-four  deg^es  ;  and  as  they  knew  almost 
nothing  of  the  countries  nearer  to  the  equator,  they  might  still 
suppose  them  to  be  uninhabitable.  In  loose  and  popular  dig- 
course  the  name  of  the  torrid  zone  continued  to  be  given  to 
all  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  lies  within  the  tropics.  Ci- 
cero seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  those  ideas  of  the 
later  geographers,  and  adhering  to  the  divisicm  of  Pennanides, 
describes  the  torrid  zone  as  the  largest  of  the  Bve.  Smne  of 
the  ancients  rejected  the  notion  concerning  the  intolerable  heat 
of  the  torrid  zone  as  a  popular  error.  This,  we  are  told  by  Phi- 
tarch,  was  the  sentiment  of  Pythagoras,  and  we  learn  Cram  Stra- 
bo,  that  Eratosthenes  and  Polybius  had  adopted  the  same  opm* 
ion,  lib.  ii.  p.  154.  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  psdd  no  regard  to  the 
ancient  doctrine  and  opinions  concerning  the  torrid  zone. 


NOTE  IX.  p.  38. 

The  court  of  inquisition,  which  effectually  checks  a  spirit  <tf 
liberal  inquiry,  and  of  literary  improvement,  wherever  it  is  es- 
tablished, was  unknown  in  Portugal  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  people  of  that  kingdom  began  their  vojrag^s  of  disco- 
very. More  than  a  century  elapsed,  before  it  was  introduced  by 
John  III.  whose  reign  commenced  A.  D.  1531. 


NOtE  X.  p.  45. 

An  instance  of  this  is  related  by  Hackluyt,  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Portuguese  historian  Garcia  de  Rescnde.  Some  En- 
glish merchants  having  resolved  to  open  a  teuie  with  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  John  II.  of  Portugal  despatched  ambassadors  to  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  order  to  lay  before  him  the  right  which  he  had  ac- 
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quired  by  the  Pope's  bull  to  the  dominion  of  that  country,  and 
to  request  of  him  to  prohibit  lus  subjects  to  prosecute  their  in- 
tended voyage.  Edward  was  so  much  satisfied  with  the  exclu- 
sive title  of  the  Portuguese,  that  he  issued  his  orders  in  the 
terms  which  they  desired.  Hackluyt,  Navigations,  Voyages,  and 
Traffics  of  the  English,  vol.  IL  part.  ii.  p.  2.  ' 


NOTE  XI.  p.  55. 

The  time  of  Columbus's  death  may  be  nearly  ascertained  by 
the  following  circumstances.  It  appears  from  the  fragment  of  a 
letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  A.  D.  1501, 
that  he  had,  at  that  time,  been  engaged  forty  years  in  a  sea-faring 
life.  In  another  letter,  he  informs  them,  that  he  went  to  sea  at 
the  age  of  fourteen ;  from  those  facts  it  follows,  that  he  was 
l>om  A.  D.  1447.  Life  of  Christ.  Columbus,  by  his  son  Don 
Ferdinanc^.  Chiirchill's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  484, 
485. 


NOTE  XII.  p.  61. 

The  .spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known  to  the  ancient 
geographers.  They  invented  the  method  still  in  use,  of  com- 
puting the  longitude  and  lattitude  of  different  places.  Accord- 
ing to  their  doctrine,  the  equator,  or  imaginary  line  which  en- 
compasses the  earth,  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees 
— thes^  they  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  or  hours,  each  equal 
to  fifteen  degrees.  The  country  of  the  Seres,  or  iSm<r,  being 
the  farthest  part  of  India  known  to  the  ancients,  was  supposed^ 
by  Marinus  Tyriua,  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  geograph- 
ers before  Ptolemy,  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  first  meridian,  passing 
through  the  Fortunate  Islands.  Ptolemaei  Geogr.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 
Jf  this  suppositicm  was  well  founded  the  country  of  the  Seres, 
Qt  China,  w^  only  nine  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
degrees  west  from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands ;  and  the 
;mvigation,  in  that  direction,  was  much  shorter  than  by  the  course 
vhich  the  Portuguese  were  pursuing.  Marco  Polo  b  his  tra- 
v^lsi  had  described  co^uitries,  particularly  the  islands  of  Cipan* 
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go,  or  Ziptngri)  supposed  to  be  Japan,  conaiderablf  to  the  east 
of  ohy  part  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients.  Marcus  Penlus  de 
llegion.  Oriental,  lib.  il  c  70.  Hb.  iiL  c.  3.  Of  course,  tlus  coun- 
try, as  it  ei^teoded  further  to  the  east,  was  still  nearer  to  tho 
Canary  Islands*  The  conclusions  of  Columbus  though  drawn 
from  inacurate  observatbns,  were  just  If  the  suppositicms  oiF 
Marinus  had  been  well  founded,  and  if  ^die  countries,  which 
Marco  Polo  visited,  had  been  utuated  to  the  east  of  those  whoso 
longitude  Marinus  had  ascertained,  the  proper  and^iearest  course 
to  the  east  Indies  must  have  been  to  steer  directly  west«  Uer« 
jrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  L  c.  2.  A  more  extensive  knowledge  of  tho 
globe  has  now  discovered  the  great  error  of  Marinus,  in  suppos* 
!ng  China  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
degrees  east  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  that  'even  Ptolemy 
was  mistaken,  when  he  reduced  the  longitude  of  Cluna  to  twelve 
hoHrs,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.  The  longitude  of 
the  western  frohtier  of  that  vast  empire  is  seven  hours,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  from  the  meri£an  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  But  Columbus  followed  the  light  which  lus  s^  afford 
ed,  and  relied  upon  the  authority  of  writers,  who  were,  at  thatr 
time,  regarded  as  the  instructors  and  guides  of  mankind  in  the 
science  of  geography. 


NOTE  XIII.  p.  19. 

As  the  Portuguese,  in  making  their  discoveries,  did  not  de-» 
part  far  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  concluded  that  birds, 
whose  flight  they  observed  with  great  attention,  did  not  venture 
to  any  considerable  distance  from  land.  In  the  in&ncy  of  navi- 
gation, it  was  not  known,  that  birds  often  stretched  their  flight  to 
an  immense  distance  from  any  shore.  In  sailing  towards  the 
West-Indian  Islands,  birds  are  often  seen  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  leagues  from  the  nearest  coast.  Sloane*s  Nat  Ifist-  of 
Jamaica,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  Catesby  saw  an  owl  at  sea,  when  the 
sUp  was  six  hundred  leagues  distant  from  land.  Nat.  Hist  of 
Carolina,  pref.  p.  7.  Hist.  Naturelle'de  M.  Buffbn,  torn.  xvL 
p.  32.  JFrom  which  it  appears,  that  thb  indication  of  land  on 
which  Columbus  seems  to  have  relied  with  some  confidence, 
was  extremely  uncertain.  This  observation  is  confinnMl  by 
Capt  Cook,  the  most  extensive  and  experienced  navtgauvr  of 
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any  age  or  nation.  "  No  one  yet  knows,'*  says  he,  ^  to  what  dis- 
tance any  of  the  oceanic  birds  go  to  sea ;  ^  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
beUere  that  there  is  one  in  the  Whole  tribe  that  can  be  relied  on 
In  pointing  out  the  viciiuty  of  land.**  Voyage  toward*  the  South 
Pole,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 


NOTE  XIV.  p.  88. 

hi  a  letter  of  the  admiral's  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  de- 
Bciibes  one  of  the  harbours  in  Cuba,  with  all  the  enthusiastic 
adnfiiration  of  a  discoverer. — ^I  discovered  a  river  which  a  gal-^ 
ley  might  easily  enter :  theheauty  of  it  induced  me  to  sounds 
and  I  found  from  five  to  eight  fathoms  of  water.  Having  pro* 
ceeded  a  considerable  way  up  the  river,  every  thing  invited  me 
to  settle  there.  The  beauty  of  the  river,  the  clearness  of  the 
tvater,  througli  which  I  could  see  the  sandy  bottom,  the  multi<* 
tude  of  paUn  trees  of  different  kinds,  the  tallest  and  finest  I  had 
seen,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  large  and  flourishing  trees, 
the  birds,  and  the  verdure  of  the  pladns  are  so  wonderfully  beau« 
tifiil,  that  this  country  excels  all  others  as  &r  as  the  day  sur-* 
passes  the  night,  in  brightness  and  splendour,  so  that  I  often 
said,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  your 
highness  a  full  account  of  it,  for  neither  my  tongue  nor  my  pen 
could  come  up  to  the  truth ;  and  indeed  I  am  so  much  amaze4 
at  the  sight  of  such  beauty,  that  I  knpw  not  how  to  describe  it.'* 
life  of  Columb.  c.  30, 


NOTE  XV.  p.  92. 

The  account  which  Columbus  gives  of  the  humaiuty  and  or- 
derly behaviour  of  the  natives  on  this  occasion,  is  very  striking. 
"The  king,**  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  «hav- 
ing  been  informed  of  our  misfortune,  expressed  great  grief  for 
our  loss,  and  hnmediately  sent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the 
place  m  many  large  canoes ;  we  soon  unloaded  the  ship  of  every 
thing  that  was  upon  deck,  as  the  king  gave  us  great  a^sistmce: 
he  himself,  with  his  brothers  and  relations,  took  all  possible 
cate  that  every  thing  should  be  properly  done,  both  aboard 
and  on  shore.    And  from  time  to  time^  he  sent  some  of  his  re« 
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lations  weeping)  to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejected,  for  he  would 
give  me  all  that  he  had.  I  can  assure  your  highnesses,  that  so 
much  care  would  not  have  been  taken  in  securing  our  effects  in 
any  part  of  Spjun,  as  all  our  property  was  put  togetiier  in  one 
place  near  his  palace,  undl  the  houses  which  he  wanted  to  pre- 
pare for  the  custody  of  it,  were  emptied.  He  immediately  plac- 
ed a  guard  of  armed  men,  who  watched  during  the  whole  night, 
and  those  on  shore  lamented  as  if  they  had  been  much  interest- 
ed in  our  loss.  The  people  are  so  affectionate,  so  tractable,  and 
so  peaceable,  that  I  swear  to  your  highnesses,  that  there  is  not 
a.  better  race  of  men,  nor  a  better  country  in  the  world-  Thej 
love  their  neighbour  as  themselves ;  their  conversation  is  the 
sweetest  and  mildest  in  the  world,  cheerful,  and  always  accom- 
panied with  a  smile.  And  although  it  is  true  that  they  go  naked, 
yet  your  highnesses  may  be  assured  that  they  have  many  very 
commendable  customs  ;  the  king  is  served  with  g:reat  state,  and 
his  behaviour  is  so  decent,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  see  him,  as  it  is 
likewise  to  observe  the  wonderful  memory  which  these  people 
have,  and  their  desire  of  knowing  every  tlung,  which  leads 
fhem  to  inquire  into  its  causes  and  effects.'*  Life  of  Columb, 
?:.  32.  It  h  probable,  that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  this 
pfficious  attention,  to  the  opinion  which  the  Indians  entertaine(| 
of  them  as  a  superior  order  of  beings. 


NOTE  XVI.  p.  98. 

Every  monument  of  such  a  man  as  Columbus  is  valuable.  A 
letter  wliicli  he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  describing  what 
passed  on  dus  occasicm,  exhibits  a  most  striking  picture  of  his 
intrepidity,  his  humanity.  Ids  prudence,  his  public  spirit,  and 
fourtly  address.  ^*  I  woifld  have  been  less  concerned  for  this 
misfortune,  had  I  alone  been  in  danger,  both  because. my  life  L^ 
a  debt  that  I  owe  to  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  because  I  ha,vfi 
at  other  times  been  exposed  to  the  most  iimninent  hazard.  But 
what  gave  me  infinite  grief  and  vexation  was,  that  after  it  had 
pleased  our  Lord  to  give  me  &ith  to  undertake  this  enterprise* 
in  which  I  had  now  been  so  successful,  th^  my  opponents  wooid 
have  been  convinced,  and  the  glory  of  your  highnesses,  and  the 
extent  of  your  territory  increased  by  me ;  it  should  please  the 
Divine  Majesty  to  stop  aU  by  n^iy  death.    All  this  would  haT« 
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been  more  tolerable,  had  it  not  been  attended  with  the  loss  of 
tko6e  men  whom  I  had  carried  with  me,  upon  promise  of  the 
greatest  prosperity,  who  seeing  themselves  in  such  distress, 
cursed  not  only  their  coming  along  with  me,  but  that  fear  and 
awe  of  me,  which  prevented  them  from  returning  as  they  oftea 
had  resolved  to  have  done.  But  besides  all  this,  my  sorrow  was 
greatly  increased,  by  recollecting  that  I  had  left  my  two  sons  at 
school  at  Cordova,  destitute  of  friends,  in  a  foreign  country, 
when  it  could  not  in  all  probability  be  known  that  I  had  done 
such  services  as  might  induce  your  highnesses  to  remember 
them.  And  though  I  comforted  myself  with  the  faith  that  our 
Lord  would  not  permit  that,  which  tended  so  much  to  the  glory 
of  his  Church,  and  which  I  had  brought  about  with  so  much 
trouble,  to  remain  imperfect,  yet  I  considered,  that  on  account 
of  my  sins,  it  was  his  will  to  deprive  me  of  that  glory,  which  I 
might  have  attained  in  this  world.  While  in  this  confused  state, 
1  thought  on  the  good  fortune  which  accompanies  yoiif  high- 
nesses, and  imagined,  that  although  I  should  perish,  and  the 
Tessel  be  lost,  it  was  possible  that  you  might  somehow  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  my  voyage,  and  the  success  with  which  it  was 
attended.  For  that  reason  I  wrote  upon  parchment  with  the 
breidty  which  the  situation  required,  that  I  had  discovered  the 
lands  which  I  promised,  in  liow  many  days  1  had  done  it,  and 
what  course  I  had  followed.  I  mentioned  the  goodness  of  the 
country,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your  higlv* 
nesses*  subjects  were  left  in  possession  of  all  that  I  had  disco- 
vered. Having  sealed  this  writing,  I  addressed  it  to  your  high- 
nesses, and  promised  a  thousand  ducats  to  any  person  who 
should  deliver  it  sealed,  so  that  if  any  foreigners  found  it,  the 
promised  reward  might  prevail  on  them  not  to  give  the  inform 
mation  to  another.  I  then  caused  a  great  cask  to  be  brought  ta 
me,  and  wrapping  up  the  parchment  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  a& 
terwards  in  a  cake  of  wax,  I  put  it  into  the  cask,  a6d  having  stopt 
it  well,  I  cast  it  into  the  sea.  All  the  men  believed  that  it  was 
Some  act  of  devotion.  Imagining  ihs^  this  might  never  chaac^ 
to  be  taken  up,  as  tiie  ships  approached  nearer  Spdn,  I  mado 
another  packet  like  the  first,  and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  tha 
poop,  so  that  if  the  ship  sunk,  the  cask  remdning  above  virater 
might  be  committed  to  the  guidance  of  fortune." 
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NOTE  XVU.  p.  101. 

Same  Spanish  authors  with  the  meanness  of  national  jealou* 
sy,  have  endeavoured  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Columbus,  by 
insinuating  that  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  Worldi 
^t  by  his  own  inventive  or  enterprising  genius,  but  by  informa- 
tion which  he  had  received.  According  to  their  account,  a  ves- 
sel having  been  driven  from  hs  course  by  easterly  winds,  was 
carried  before  them  far  to  the  west,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of 
an  unknown  country,  from  which  it  returned  with  di£Bculty ;  the 
pilot,  and  three  sailors,  being  the  only  persons  who  survived  the 
distresses  which  the  crew  suffered,  from  want  of  provisions  and 
&tigue  in  this  long  voyage.  In  a  few  days  after  their  arrival,  all 
the  four  died ;  but  the  pilot  having  been  received  into  the  house 
of  Columbus,  his  intimate  friend,  disclosed -to  him,  before  his 
death,  the  secret  of  the  dbcovery  which  he  had  accidentaUy 
made,  and  left  him  his  papers  containing  a  journal  o£  the  Yoy« 
age  wluch  served  as  a  guide  to  Columbus  in  his  undertaking, 
Gomara,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  author  who  published  this 
story.  Hist  c.  13.  Every  circumstance  is  destitute  of  evidence 
to  support  it  Neither  the  name  of  the  vessel  nor  iu  destinatioii 
is  known.  Some  pretend  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  seaport 
towns  in  Andalusia,  and  was  sailing  either  to  the  Canaries,  or  to 
Madeira ;  others,  that  it  was  a  Biscayner  on  its  way  to  England  i 
fathers,  a  Portuguese  ship  trading  on  the  coast  of  Guinea*  The 
name  of  the  pilot  is  alike  unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  the  port 
in  which  he  landed  on  his  return.  According  to  some,  it  was  in 
t'ortugal ;  according  to  others,  in  Madeira^  or  the  Azores.  Thei 
year  in  which  this  voyage  was  made,  is  no  less  uncertain.  Mon- 
<8on's  Navt  Tracts.  Churchill,  iii.  371*  No  mention  is  ma<fo  of 
this  pilot  or  his  discoveries,  by  And.  Bemaldes,  or  Pet  Mar* 
tyr,  the  contemporaries  c^  Columbus.  Herrera,  with  hk  usual 
judgement,  passes  over  it  in  silence.  Oviedo  takes  nodce  of 
this  report,  but  considers  it  as  a  tale  fit  <mly  to  amuse  the  vuli 
gar.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  As  Colmnbus  held  his  coiu^se  dkectly  west 
fromtihe  Canaries,  and  never  varied  it, .  some  later  authors  have 
supposed,  that  this  uniformity  is  a  proof  of  his  being  guided  bf 
some  previous  information.  But  they  do  not  recollect  th*  pan- 
ciples  on  which  he  founded  all  his  hopes  of  success,  liuit  by 
liolding  a  westerly  course^  he  must  certainly  arrive  at  those  re^ 
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gions  of  the  oast  described  by  the  ancients.  His  finit  belief  of 
his  own  system  led  him  to  take  that  course,  and  to  pursue  it 
without  deviation. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  called  \n 
question  Columbus's  clsdm  to  the  honour  of  having  ^scovered 
America.  Some  German  authors  ascribe  this  honour  to  Martin 
Behaim,  their  countryman.  He  was  of  the  noble  family  of  the 
Behalms  ot  Schwartzbach,  citizens  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Impe- 
rial town  of  Nuremberg.  Having  studied  under  Ac  celebrated 
John  MuUer,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  he 
acquired  such  knowledge  of  cosmography,  as  excited  a  desire 
of  exploring  those  regions,  the  situation  and  qualities  of  which 
he  had  been  accustomed,  under  that  able  master,  to  investigate 
and  describe.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgun- 
dy he  repaired  to  Lisbon  whither  the  fame  of  the  Portuguese 
discoveries  invited  all  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  age.  There, 
as  we  learn  from  Herman  Schedei,  of  whose  Ckrortico  Mundi  a 
German  translation  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  A.  D.  1493,  his 
merit  as  a  cosmographer  raised  him,  in  conjunction  with  Diego 
Cano,  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  fitted  out  for  discovery  in 
the  year  1483.  In  that  voyage,  he  is  said  to  have  discovered 
die  kingdom  of  Congo.  He  settled  in  the  island  of  Fayal,  one  o^ 
the  Azores  and  was  a  particular  friend  of  Columbus.  Hetrera, 
dec.  1.  Kb.  i.  c.  3.  Magellan  had  a  terestrial  globe  made  by 
Behaim,  on  which  he  dernonstrated  tiie  course  that  he  propos-* 
ed  to  hold  In  search  of  the  communication  with  the  South  Sea, 
which  he  afterwards  discovered.  Gomara  Hist.  c.  19.  Her- 
rera  ^tn.  1 1.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  In  the  year  1492,  Behsum  visited  hirf 
relations  In  Nuremberg,  and  left  with  them  a  map  drawn  with  hid 
own  hand,  wWch  is  still  preserved  among  the  archieves  of  the 
family.  Thus  far  the  story  of  Martm  Behaim  seems  to  be  wet! 
authenticated,  but  the  account  of  his  having  dicovered  any  part 
of  the  New  World  appears  to  be  merely  conjectural. 

In  the  first  edition,  asr  I  |iad  at  that  dme  hardly  any  know** 
tedge  of  Behaim  but  what  I  derived  from  a  frivolous  Dissertation, 
de  veroKovi  Orbis  Inventore,  published  at  Francfort,  A.  D.  17 14, 
by  Jo.  Fnd.  Stuvenius,  I  was  induced,  by  the  authority  of  Her- 
Vera,  to  suppose  that  Behaim  was  not  a  native  of  Germany ;  but 
from  more  fult  and  accurate  information  communicated  to  me  by 
&e  Icfai^ed  Dr.  John  Reinold  Forstet,  I  am  nixw  satisfied  that  I  was 
mistaken.  Dr.  Forster  has  been  Hkevise  so  good  as  tafavoor  me 
TOL.  I.  59 
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with  a  copy  of  Behaim's  map,  as  published  by  Doi^)elmayer  in 
his  account  of  the  Mathematicians  and  Artists  of  Nuremba^« 
From-this  map,  the  imperfection  of  cosmographical  knowkdge 
at  that  period  is  manifest  Hardly  one  |^ace  is  kid  down  in  its 
true  situation.  Nor  can  I  discover  from  it  any  reason  to  sup* 
pose  that  Behaim  had  the  least  knowledge  of  any  region  m 
America.  He  delineates,  indeed,  an  bland  to  wMch  he  giyea 
the  name  of  St  Brandon.  This,  it  is  imagined,  may  be  scnne 
part  of  Guiana,  supposed  at  first  to  be  an  island.  He  pUces  it 
in  the  same  latitude  with  the  Cape  Verd  Isles,  and  I  suspect  k 
to  be  an  imaginary  island  which  has  been  admitted  imo  someaa* 
cient  maps  on  no  better  authority  than  the  legend  of  the  Irish 
St  Brandon  or  Bredan,  whose  story  is  so  childishly  febulous  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  any  notice.  Girald.  Cambriensis  ap.  Missing* 
ham  Florilegium  Sanctorum,  p.  427. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  to  the  discoveiy  of  America 
seem  not  to  rest  on  a  foundation  much  more  solid.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  according  to  Powell,  a  dispute  havmgVris^iaiDOB^ 
the  sons  of  Owen  Guyneth,  king  of  North  Wales,  concerning 
the  succession  to  his  crown,  Madoc,  one  of  their  number,  wea- 
ry of  this  contention,  betook  himself  to  sea  in  quest  of  a  mon 
quiet  settlement  He  steered  due  west,  leaving  Ireland  to  the 
northy  and  arrived  in  an  unknown  country,  which  sqipeared  to 
him  so  desirable,  that  he  returned  to  Wales,  and  carried  tluther 
several  of  his  adherents  and  companions.  This  is  said  to  bk\e 
happened  about  the  year  1 170,  and  after  that,  he  and  hb  cokny 
were  heard  of  no  more.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Paweit, 
on  whose  testimony  the  authenticity  of  this  story  rests,  puUish- 
cd  his  history  above  four  centuries  from  the  date  of  the  event 
which  he  relates.  Among  a  people  as  rude  and  as  iUiterate  as 
the  Welsh  at  that  period,  the  memory  of  a  transaction  so  re* 
mote  must  have  been  very  imperfectly  preserved,  and  would  re- 
quire to  be  confirmed  by  some  author  of  greater  crecfit,  and 
nearer  to  the  era  of  Madoc's  vo3rage  than  Powell.  Later  anti- 
quaries have  indeed  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  Meridith  ap 
Rhees,  a  Welsh  bard,  who  died  A.  D.  1477.  But  he  too  lived 
at  such  a  distance  of  time  from  the  event,  that  he  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  witness  of  much  more  credit  than  Powell.  Be- 
sides, his  verses,  published  by  Hakluyt,  vol.  iiL  p.  1.  convey  no 
information,  but  that  Madoc,  dissatisfied  with  his  dometfic  situ- 
ation, exnptoyed  himself  in  searching  the  ocean  fer  new  pc«es- 
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sioos.  But  even  if  we  admit  the  authenticity  of  Poweirs  storjr, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  unknown  country  which  Madoc  dis- 
covered by  steering  west,  in  such  a  course  as  to  leave  Ireland 
U>  the  north,  was  any  part  of  America.  The  naval  skill  of  the 
Welsh  in  the  twelfth  century  was  hardly  equal  to  such  a  voys^e. 
H  he  made  any  discovery  at  all,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
Madeira,  or  some  other  of  the  western  isles.  The  affinity  of 
the  Welsh  language  with  some  dialects  spoken  in  America,  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the  truth  of 
Madoc's  voyage.  But  that  affinity  has  been  observed  in  so  few 
Instances,  and  m  some  of  these  is  so  obscure,  or  so  fanciful, 
that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  casual  resemblance  of 
a  small  number  of  words.  There  is  a  bird,  which,  as  far  as  is 
yet  known,  is  found  only  on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  from 
Port  Oeshre  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan-  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Peng^im.  This  word  in  the  Welsh  language  sig- 
nifies Wfttte-head,  Almost  all  the  authors  who  favour  the  pre- 
tenakxis  of  the  Wdsh  to  the  discovery  of  America,  mention  this 
as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  affinity  of  the  Welsh  language 
with  that  spoken  in  this  region  of  America.  But  Mr.  Pennant^ 
who  has  given  a  scientific  description  of  the  Penguin,  observes, 
that  all  the  birds  of  this  genus  have  black  heads,  (<so  that  we 
xnust  resign  every  hope,"  adds  he,  <<  founded  on  this  hypothesis 
of  retrieving  the  Cambrian  race  in  the  New  World.**  Philos. 
Transact  vol.  Iviii.  p.  91,  etc.  Besides  this,  if  the  Welsh,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  settied  in  any  part 
of  America^  some  remains  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  rites 
must  have  been  found  among  their  descendants,  when  they  were 
discovered  about  three  hundred  years  posterior  to  their  migra- 
tion ;  a  period  so  short,  that,  in  the  course  of  it,  we  cannot  well 
suppose  that  all  European  ideas  and  arts  would  be  totally  for- 
gotten. Lord  Lyttelton,  in  his  notes  to  the  fifth  book  of  his 
Kstory  of  Henry  II.  p.  371,  has  examined  what  Powell  relates 
concerning  the  discoveries  made  by  Madoc,  and  invalidates  the 
truth  of  Us  story  by  other  arguments  of  great  weight 

The  pretensions  of  the  Norwegians  to  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, seem  to  be  better  founded  than  those  of  the  Germans  or 
Welsh.  The  mhabitants  of  Scandinavia  were  remarkable  in  the 
middle  ages  for  the  boldness  and  extent  of  their  maritime  ex- 
cursions. In  874,  the  Norwegians  discovered,  and  planted  a 
cokny  in  Iceland.    In  982^  they  discovered  Greenland,  and  es- 
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tabltshed  settkmeptff  there.  From  that^  scxme  oi  their  lunriga* 
tors  proceeded  towards  the  west,  and 'discovered  a  country  more 
inviting  than  those  horrid  regions  with  wluch  they  were  acquaint- 
ed. According  to  their  representation,  this  country  was  sandy 
on  the  coasts,  but  in  the  interior  parts  level  and  covered  wkh 
-wood,  on  which  account  they  gave  it  the  name  of  IielU4andy 
and  Mark'land^  and  having  afterwards  found  some  plants  of  the 
vine  which  bore  grapes,  they  called  it  Winland,  The  credit  of 
this  stpry  rests,  as  &r  as  I  know,  on  the  authori^  of  the  9agu^ 
or  chronique  of  king  Olaus,  composed  by  Snorro  Stmloudes, 
or  SturtiMonsj  published  by  Perlnskiol  at  Stockholm  A.  D.  1697* 
As  Snorro  was  bom  in  the  year  1 179,  his  chnmide  might  be 
compiled  about  two  centuries  a{ter  the  event  which  he  relates. 
His  account  of  the  navigation  and  discoveries  of  Bioru,  and  his 
companion  Lie/^  is  a  very  rude  confused  tale,  p.  104,  1 10,  326. 
It  is  impossible  to  discover  from  him,  what  part  of  America  it 
was  ixk  which  the  Norwegians  landed.  According  to  his  account 
pf  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  it  must  have  been  as  &ir 
north  as  the  fifty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  on  some  part  of  the 
poast  of  Lrabradore,  iLpproaohing  near  to  the  entry  of  Hudson's 
^traits.  Grapes,  certainly,  are  not  the  production  of  that  coun- 
try. Torfeus  supposes  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  by  rec- 
tifying of  which,  the  place  where  the  Norwegians  landed  nuiy 
be  supposed  to  be  situated  in  latitude  49^.  But  neither  is  that 
the  region  of  the  vine  in  America.  From  perusing  Snorro's 
tale,  I  should  think  that  the  situation  of  Newfoundland  corres* 
ponds  best  with  that  of  the  country  discovered  by  the  Norwegi- 
ans. Grapes,  bowever,  are  not  the  production  of  that  barren 
islan4*  Other  ooojectures  are  mentioned  by  M.  Mallet^  lotiod, 
a  THist  de  Dennem.  175,  etc.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  the  nprth,  to  examine  them*  It  seenis 
inanifest,  that  if  ^e  Norwegians  did  discover  anj  part  of  Ameri-r 
^  at  that  period)  their  attempts  to  plant  colonies  pfoved  unsuc- 
cessfHli  u}/i  all  knowl^gQ  of  it  was  soon  lost 


NOTE  XVni.  p.  10^. 

Peter  Martyr,  a^  Angleria,  a  Milanese  gentleman^  resicfiiis 
m  that  fame  la  the  court  of  ^aia,  whos«  letters  contain  an  ac* 
count  of  the  transactions  of  tbat  period  i^  the  order  vtema 


tiiej  occurred^  describes  the  senticoents  with  whkh  he  himseU' 
and  his  learned  cornespondents  were  affected,  in  very  striking 
terms^  "  Pra  Isetitia  prosiluise  te,  vixque  a  lachiymis  prse  gau- 
dio  temperasse^  quando  literas  adspexisti  meas  quibus>  de  anti- 
podum  orbe  latenti  hactenus,  te  certiorem  feci,  mi  Suavissime 
Pomponi,  insinuasti.  £x  tuis  ipse  Uteris  colligo,  quid  senseris. 
Sensisti  autem,  tantique  rem  fecisti,  quanti  virum  simmia  doc- 
tnna  insignitum  decuit  Quis  namqtte  cibus  sublimibos  praes- 
taxi  potest  ingeniis,  isto  suavior  ?  quod  condimentum  gratius  ? 
A  me  &cio  conjecturam.  Beari  sentio  spiritus  meos,  quando 
aocitos  alloquor  pmdentes  aliquos  ex  his  qui  ab  ea  redeunt  pro- 
Tincia.  Implicent  animos  pecunlarum  cumulis  augendis  miseri 
avari,  libidinibus  obscceni ;  nostras  nos  mentes,  postquam  Deo 
pleni  aHquando  fuerimus,  contemplando,  hujuscemodirerum  no- 
titia  demulciamus."    Epist  152.     Pomponio  Lseto. 


NOTE  XIX.  p.  113. 

So  fimdy  were  men  of  science,  in  that  age,  persuaded  that 
the  countries  which  Cdumbus  had  discovered  were  connected 
with  the  East  Indies,  that  Bemaldes,  the  Cura  de  Los  Palacios, 
who  seems  to  have  been  no  inconsiderable  proficient  in  the 
l^nowledge  of  cosmography,  omtendsthat  Cuba  was  not  an  isl- 
and, but  a  part  of  the  continent,  and  united  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Khan.  This  he  delivered  as  his  opinion  to  Culumbus 
bimself,  who  was  his  guest  for  some  time  on  his  return  from  hb 
second  voyage ;  and  he  supports  it  by  several  arguments,  mostly 
founded  on  the  authori^  of  Sir  John  MandeviUe.  MS.  ficnea  me. 
Aatonio  Gallo  who  was  secretary  to  the  magistracy  of  Genoa 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  published  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  aavigaticms  and  discoveries  of  his  countryman  Co- 
lUisbtts,  aoncxed  to  his  Opu9cula  Historica  de  rebus  populi  Gen« 
ueasis ;  in  which  he  informs  us,  frmn  letters  of  Columbus  which 
he  himself  had  seen,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  founded  upon  nautir 
cal  observations,  that  one  of  the  islands  he  had  discovered  was 
distant  only  two  hours  or  thirty  degrees  from  Cattigara,  which,  in 
the  charts  of  the  geographers  of  that  age,  was  laid  down,  upon 
the  authority  of  Ptolomy,  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  as  the  most  easterly  place 
in  Asia*  From  this  he  concluded,  that  if  some  unknown  con- 
tinoot  did  not  obstruct  the  navigatioo^  there  must  be  a  short 
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and  easy  access,  by  holding  a  westerly  course,  to  tlus  extreme 
region  of  the  East  Muratori  Scriptoris  Rer.  Italicanim,  vol* 
xxiiL  p.  304. 


NOTE  XX.  p.  118. 

fiemaldesy  the  Cura  or  Rector  de  los  Palacios,  a  coiitempar»- 
Tf  writer,  says,  that  five  hundred  of  these  captives  were  seat 
to  Spain,  and  sold  publicly  in  Seville  as  slaves ;  but  that  by  the 
change  of  climate  and  their  inability  to  bear  the  fetigue  of  la- 
bour, they  all  died  in  a  short  time.    MS.  /lenes  me. 


NOTE  XXL  p.  128. 

Columbus  seems  to  have  formed  some  very  singular  opink>Q» 
concerning  the  countries  which  he  had  now  discovered.  The 
violent  swell  and  agitation  of  the  waters  on  the  coast  of  Trinidad 
led  him  to  conclude  this  to  be  the  highest  part  of  the  terraque- 
ous glob^,  and  he  imagined  that  various  circumstances  concur- 
red  in  proving  that  the  sea  was  here  visibly  elevated.  Having 
adopted  this  erroneous  principle  the  apparent  beauty  of  the 
country  induced  him  to  fJEiU  in  with  a  notion  of  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  c.  102.  that  the  terrestrial  paradise  was  the  highest  land 
in  the  earth ;  and  he  believed  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  discover  this  happy  abode.  Nor  ought  we  to  think  it  strange 
that  a  person  of  so  much  sagacity  should  be  infiuenced  by  the 
opinion  or  reports  of  Such  a  fabulous  author  as  MandeviUe.  Co- 
lumbus and  the  other  discoverers  were  obliged  to  follow  suck 
guides  as  they  could  find ;  and  it  q>pears  fit»n  several  passages 
in  the  manuscript  of  Andr.  Bemaldes,  the  fii^id  oi  Columbos, 
that  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  credit  was  given  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mandeville  in  that  age.  Bemaldes  frequently  quoitea 
Um,  and  always  with  respect 


NOTE  XXII.  p.  139. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Gromara  nor  Oviedo,  the  most 
ancient  Spanish  historians  of  America,  nor  Herrera,  tomider 
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Ojeda,  or  his  companion  Vespucci,  as  the  first  discoverers  of 
the  continent  of  America.    They  uniformly  ascribe  this  honour 
to  Columbus.     Some  have  supposed  that  national  resentment 
i^^ainst  Vespucci,  for  deserting  the  service  c^  Spain,  and  enter* 
ing  into  that  of  Portugal,   may  have  prompted  these  writers 
to  ccMiceal  the  actions  which  he  performed.    But  Martyr  and. 
Benzoni,  both  Italians,  could  not  be  warped  by  the  same  preju- 
dice.   Martyr  was  a  contemporary  author ;  he  resided  in  the 
court  of  Spsun,  and  had  the  best  opportunity  to  be  exactly  in- 
formed with  respect  to  all  public  transactions ;  and  yet  neither 
in  hb  Decads,  the  first  general  history  published  of  the  New 
World,  nor  in  his  Epistles,  which  contain  an  account  of  all  the 
remarkable  events  of  his  time,  does  he  ascribe  to  Vespucci  the 
hcmour  of  having  first  discovered  the  condnent    Benzoni  went 
as  an  adventurer  to  America  in  the  year  1541,  and  resided  there 
a  considerable  time.     He  appears  to  have  been  ammated  with 
a  warm  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Italy,  his  native  country,  and  yet 
does  not  mention  the  exploits  and  discoveries  of  Vespucci.  Her* 
rera,  who  compiled  his  general  history  of  America  from  tbei 
moat  authentic  records,  not  only  follows  those  early  writers,  but 
accuses  Vespucci  of  falsifying  the  dates  of  both  the  voyages 
which  he  made  to  the  New  World,  and  of  confounding  the  csie 
with  the  other,  in  order  that  he  might  arrogate  to  himself  the 
glory  of  having  discovered  the  continent.    Her.  dec.  1.  lib.  iv. 
c.  2.    He  asserts,  that  in  a  judicial  mquiry  into  this  matter  by 
the  royal  fiscal  it  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Ojeda  himself^ 
that  he  touched  at  Hbpaniola  when  returning  to  Spain  finmi  his 
first  voyage ;  whereas  Vespucci  gave  out  that  they  returned  di- 
rectly to  Cadiz  from  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  touched  at  Hispaniola 
only  in  their  second  voyage ;  and  that  he  had  finished  the  voyage 
in  five  months ;  whereas,  according  to  Vespucci's  account,  he 
had  employed  seventeen  months  in  performing  it.  Viaggio  primo 
de  Am.  Vespucci,  p.  36.  Viag.  secundoy  p.  45.   Herrera  gives  a 
more  fiill  account  of  this  inquest  in  another  part  of  his  Decadsjf 
and  to  the  same  efiect.     Her.  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.     Columbus 
was  in  Hispaniola  when  Ojeda  arrived  there,  and  had  by  that 
time  come  to  an  agreement  with  Roldan,  who  opposed  Ojeda's 
attempt  to  excite  a  new  insurrection,  and  of  consequ^ce,  his 
voyage  must  have  been  posterior  to  that  of  the  admiral,     lab 
«C  Ci^umbus,  c  84.    According  to  Vespucci's  account}  be  set 
out  m  his  &r»t  voyage  May  10>  1497.    Viag.  luimO}  p.  6.   Ai 
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that  time  Cdumbus  wss  in  the  court  of  Spain  preparing  for  lii# 
TOfage,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  fia* 
vour.  The  affairs  of  the  New  World  were  at  this  junctiux^ 
imder  the  direction  of  Antonio  Torres,  a  friend  of  €^lumdbiia« 
It  is  not  probable,  Ifiat  at  that  period  a  commi^on  would  be 
granted  to  another  person,  to  anticipate  the  adn^ral,  by  under* 
taking  a  voyage  which  he  himself  intended  to  p^^nn. 

Fonseca,  who  patronised  Ojeda,  and  granted  the  license  for 
his  voyage,  was  not  recalled  to  court,  and  reinstated  in  the  ^- 
rection  of  Indian  afiws,  until  ^e  denth  of  prince  John,  wi«ch 
happened  September  1497,  P.  Martyr,  Ep.  182.  several  months 
posterior  to  the  thne  at  >«4uch  Vespucci  pretends  to  have  set 
moA  ttpon  his  vc^rage.  A  tile  of  Vespucci  was  published  at  Flo* 
reoee  by  the  Abate  BamMni,  A,  D.  1745,  4to.  It  is  a  work  of  no 
merit,  written  with  tittle  judgment,  and  less  candour.  He  coa<* 
tends  for  his  countryman's  title  to  the  discoveiy  of  the  eontinent 
with  all  the  blind  zeal  of  national  partiality,  but  produces  n^ 
new  evidenee  to  support  it  We  learn  from  lum  that  Vespucci's 
account  of  his  voyage  was  published  as  early  as  the  year  1 510, 
and  probably  sooner.  Vita  di  Am.  Vesp.  p.  53.  At  what  time 
ti^  name  ol  America  came  to  be  first  given  to  the  New  Workiy 
is  not  certain. 


NOTE  XXIII.  p.  17S. 

The  form  employed  on  this  occasion  served  ^a  a  model  to  the 
Spaniards  in  aXi  their  subsequent  conquests  in  America.  It  is 
so  etxraordinary  in  ks  nature,  and  gives  us  such  an  idea  of  the 
proQsedings  of  the  Spamards,  and  the  {Minclples  upon  which 
they  founded  their  right  u>  the  extensive  dominions  winch  they 
acquired  in  the  New  World,  that  it  well  merits  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  ^l  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and 
powerful  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  conquerors  of  bai^cdp- 
Mis  nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify  to  you  and  de« 
cftavC)  in  as  ample  form  as  I  am  capable,  that  God  our  Lerd^ 
who  is  one  and  eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the  eartb,  and 
•ne  man  and  one  woman,  of  whom  you  and  we,  and«H  the  men 
who  have  been^r  shall  be  in  die  world,  aupe  descended.  Bitf  as 
It  has  come  to  paess  through  the  hunger  of  i^nerations  duing 
awrothaoJBiVo  thousand  years,  4lMt:  thef  Imve  been  dispersed 
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&ito  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  divided  itdo  TariouA 
kingdoms  and  provincesi  because  one  country  tras  nc^  able  to 
contain  them)  nor  could  they  have  fbimd  in  one  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  preservation ;  therefore,  God  our  Lord  gave  tho 
charge  of  all  Uiose  people  to  one  man  named  St  Peter,  whom 
he  cmistituted  the  Lord  and  head  of  all  the  human  race,  that  all 
men,  in  whatever  place  they  are  bom,  or  in  whatever  fidth^or 
place  they  are  educated,  might  yield  obedience  unto  lum«  Ho 
faath  subjected  the  whole  world  to  his  juHsdiction,  and  command^ 
ed  him  to  establish  his  residence  in  Rome,  as  the  most  proper 
place  for  the  government  of  the  world.  He  likewise  promised 
and  gave  him  power  to  establish  his  authority  in  every  other  part 
of  the  worid,  and  to  judge  and  govern  all  Christians,  Moors^ 
Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other  people,  of  whatever  sect  or  faith 
they  may  be.  To  him  is  given  the  name  of  Pofte^  which  sigm- 
lies  admirable,  great  father  and  guardian,  because  he  is  the  fath- 
er and  governor  of  all  men.  Those  who  lived  in  the  time  of  this 
holy  father  obeyed  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  lord  and  king) 
and  the  superior  of  the  universe.  The  same  has  been  observed 
with  respect  to  them  who,  since  his  time,  have  been  chosen  to 
the  pontificate.  Thus  it  now  continues,  and  will  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

"  One  of  these  pontiffs,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath  made  a 
grant  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  Tierra  Fiiine  of  the  ocean^ 
sea,  to  the  Catholic  kings  of  Castile,  Don  Ferdinand  and  Don- 
na Is^ella,  of  glorious  memory,  and  their  successors,  our 
sovereigns,  with  all  they  contain,  as  is  more  fully  expressed  in 
certain  deeds  passed  upon  that  occasion,  which  you  may  see,  if 
'  you  desire  it.  Thus  his  majesty  is  king  and  lord  of  these  isl- 
ands, and  of  the  continent,  in  virtue  of  this  donation ;  and,  aa 
king  and  lord  aforesaid,  most  of  the  islands  to  which  his  title 
hath  been  notified,  have  recognised  his  majesty,  and  now  yield 
obedience  and  subjection  to  him  as  their  lord,  voluntarily  and 
without  resistance,  and  instantly  as  soon  as  they  received  infor*' 
mation,they  obeyed  the  religious  men  sent  by  the  king  to  preach 
to  them,  and  to  instruct  them  in  our  holy  fjEUth  3  and  all  these,  of 
their  own  free  will,  without  any  recompense  or  gratuity,  be- 
came Christians,  and  continue  to  be  so ;  and  his  majesty  having 
received  them  graciously  under  hb  protection)  has  commanded 
that  they  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  his  other  aub« 
jccts  and  vassals  You  are  bound  and  obliged  to  act  in  the  samo 
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nianner.    Therefore  I  now  entreat  vod  require  you  to  consider 
attentively  what  I  have  declared  to  you ;  and  that  you  may  mor^ 
perfectly  comprehend  it^  that  you  take  such  time  as  is  reasfMsa- 
ble,  in  order  that  you  may  acknowledge  the  church  as  the  su* 
X>erior  and  guide  o£  the  universe,  and  likewise  the  hc^y  £ither 
called  the  Pope,  in  his  own  right,  and  his  maji^ty  by  his  ap- 
"  pointment,  as  king  and  sovereign,  lord  of  these  islands,  and  of 
the  Tierra  Firme ;  and  that  you  consent  that  the  afi>resaid  holy 
fathers  shall  declare  and  preach  to  3rou  the  doctrines  abov^men- 
ticmed.     If  you  do  this,  you  act  well,  and  perform  that  to  wtdch 
you  are  bound  and  obliged ;  and  his  majes^r,  and  I  in  his  name^ 
will  receive  you  with  love  and  kindness,   and  will  leave  you, 
your  wives  and  children,  free  and  exempt  from  servitude,  and 
In  the  enjoyment  of  all  you  possess,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands.    Besides  this,  his  majesty  will  be- 
stow upon  you  many  privileges,  exemptions,  and  rewards;    But 
If  you  will  not  comply,  or  maliciously  delay  to  obey  my  injunc- 
tion, then,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  enter  your  country  by 
force,  I  will  carry  on  war  against  you  with  the  utnuMt  violence, 
I  will  subject  you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience  to  the  church  and  the 
king,  I  will  take  your  wives  and  children,  and  will  make  them 
slaves,  and  sell  or  dispose  of  them  according  to  his  majesty's 
pleasure ;  I  will  seize  your  goods,  and  do  you  all  the  mischief 
in  my  power,  as  rebellious  subjects,  who  will  not  acknowledge 
or  submit  to  their  lawful  sovereign.    And  I  protest,  that  all  the 
bloodshed  and  calamities  which  shall  follow  are  to  be  imputed 
to  you,  and  not  to  his  majesty,  or  to  me,  or  the  gentlemen  who 
serve  under  me ;  and  as  I  have  now  made  this  declaraticm  and 
Tequisition  unto  you,  I  require  the  notary  here  present  to  grant 
me  a  certificate  of  this,  subscribed  in  pn^r  form.^     Herrera, 
dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c  14. 


NOTE  XXIV.  p.  190. 

Balboa,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  observes,  that  of  the  hun- 
dred and  ninety  men  whom  he  took  with  him,  there  were  never 
above  eighty  fit  for  service  at  one  time.  So  much  did  they  srf- 
fer  from  hunger,  fiitigue,  and  sickness.  Herreni)  dec.  1 .  lib.  &  c. 
H.    P.  Mart  decad.  326. 


NOTE  XXV.  p.  201, 

FoBseca,  bishop  of  Palencia,  the  principal  director  of  Ameiv 
am  affairs,  had  eight  hundred  Indians  in  property ;  the  com- 
mendator  Lope  de  Conchillos,  his  chief  associate  in  that  depart- 
ment, eleven  hundred,  and  other  favourites  had  considerable 
numbers.  They  sent  overseers  to  the  islands,  and  hired  out 
tbose  slaves  to  the  planters.  Herrer%  dec  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.  p. 
325. 


NOTE  XXVI.  p.  221. 

Though  America  is  more  plentifully  supplied  with  water  than 
the  other  regions  of  the  globe,  there  is  no  river  or  stream  of 
water  in  Yucatan.  This  peninsula  projects  from  the  continent  a 
hundred  leagues,  but  where  broadest  does  not  extend  above 
twenty-five  leaugues.  It  is  an  extensive  plain,  not  only  without 
mountains,  but  almost  without  any  inequality  of  ground.  The 
inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  from  pits,  and  wherever 
they  dig  them,  find  it  in  abundance.  It  is  probable,  from  all  those 
circumstances,  that  this  country  was  formerly  covered  by  the 
sea.  Herrerae  Descriptio  Indas  Occidentalis,  p.  14.  Histoire 
naturelle,  par  M.  de  Buffixi,  tom.  i.  p.  593. 


NOTE  XXVII.  p.  224. 

M.  Clavigero  censures  me  for  having  represented  the  Span- 
iards who  sailed  with  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  as  fancying,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  imagination,  that  they  saw  cities  on  the  coast 
of  Yucatan  adorned  with  towers  and  cufiolaa,  I  know  not  what 
translation  of  my  history  he  has  consulted,  (for  his  quotation 
from  it  is  not  taken  from  the  origmal,)  but  I  never  imagined 
that  any  building  erected  by  Americans  could  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  cupola  or  dome,  a  structure  which  their  utmost  skill  in  ar- 
chitecture was  incapable  of  rearing.  My  words  are,  that  they 
&ncied  the  villages  which  they  saw  from  their  ships  «  to  be  ci* 
tics  adorned  with  towers  and  pinnacles."  By  pinnacles  I  meant 
■ome  elevatkm  above  the  rest  of  the  building  \  and  the  passage 
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i»  translated  almost  literally  fipom  Hertera,  dec.  2.  lib.  nt  c,  I. 
In  almost  all  the  accounts  of  new  coimtries  given  by  the  Span- 
ish discoverers  in  that  age  this  warmth  of  admiration  is  conspi- 
cuous ;  and  led  them  to  describe  these  new  objects  in  the  most 
splendid  terms.  When  Cordova  and  his  companicms  first  be^ 
held  an  Indian  village  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  they  had 
beheld  in  the  islands,  they  dignified  it  by  the  name  of  Grand 
Cairo.  B.  Diaz.  c.  2.  From  the  same  cause  Grijalva  and  his  as- 
sociates thought  the  country  along  the  coast  of  which  they  hel4 
fheir  course,  entitled  to  the  name  of  New  Spain. 


NOTE  XXVIIL  p.  233. 

The  height  of  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  Pyrenees  is,  ac- 
pording  to  M.  Cassini,  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six 
feet.  The  height  of  the  mountain  Gemmi,  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  is  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  height  oi 
the  Peak  of  TennerifFe,  according  to  the  measurement  of  P. 
Feuille,  is  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
feet.  The  height  of  Chimborazzo,  the  most  elevated  point  of 
the  Andes,  is  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  no 
less  than  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  feet  above  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  ancient  continent.  Voy.  de  D.  Juan  Ul- 
loa.  Observations  Astron.  et  Physiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  114.  The  line 
<^  congelation  on  Chimborazzo,  or  that  part  of  the  mountain 
•which  is  covered  perpetually  with  snow,  is  no  less  than  two 
thousand  four  hundred  feet  from  its  siunmit.  Prevot.  Hist  Gcn^ 
pr.  des  Voyages,  vol.  xiii.  p.  636. 


NOTE  XXIX.  233. 

As  a  particular  description  makes  a  stronger  impres^on  than 
general  assertions,  I  shall  give  one  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  an  eye 
vritness,  P.  Cattaneo,  a  Modenese  Jesuit,  who  landed  at  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1749,  and  thus  represents  what  he  felt  when  such  new 
objects  were  first  presented  to.  his  view.  «  While  I  resided  m 
Europe,  and  read  in  books  of  history  or  geography  that  tb# 
mouth  of  the  river  De  la  Plata  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  milei  ia 
^readth,  I  considered  it  as  an  ex^gerati<ui>  because  in  thia 
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hemisphere  we  have  no  example  of  such  vast  rivers.  When 
I  approached  its  mouth,  I  had  the  most  vehement  desire  to  as- 
certain the  truth  \rith  my  own  eyes  ;  and  I  have  found  the  matter 
lo  be  exactly  as  it  was  represented.  This  I  deduce  particularly 
from  one  circumstance  :  when  we  took  our  departure  from  Mon- 
te-Viedo,  a  fort  situated  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  where  its  breadth  is  considerably  di- 
minished, we  sailed  a  complete  day  before  we  discovered  the 
huod  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  we  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  channel  we  could  not  discover  land  on  either 
side,  and  saw  noUiing  but  the  sky  and  water,  as  if  we  had  been 
in  some  great  ocean.  Indeed,  we  should  have  taken  it  to  be  sea^ 
if  the  fresh  water  of  the  river,  which  was  turbid  like  the  Po,  had 
not  satisfied  us  it  was  a  river.  Moreover,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  ano- 
ther hundred  miles  up  the  river,  and  where  it  is  still  much  nar- 
rower, it  is  not  only  impossible  to  discern  the  opposite  coast, 
which  is  indeed  very  low  and  flat ;  but  one  cannot  perceive  the 
houses  or  the  tops  of  the  steeples  in  the  Portuguese  settlement 
at  Colonia  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.'*  Lettera  prima,  pub- 
lished  by  Muratori,  II  Christianesimo  Felice,  etc.  i.  p.  257. 


NOTE  XXX.  p.  236. 

Newfoundland,  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  are  the  coun- 
tries wl^ch  lie  in  the  same  parallel  of  lattitude  with  the  kingdom 
of  France ;  ahd  in  every  part  of  these  the  water  of  the  rivers  is 
frozen  during  winter  to  the  thickness  of  several  feet ;  the  earth 
is  covered  with  snow  as  deep  ;  almost  all  the  Urds  fly,  during 
that  season,  from  a  climate  where  they  could  not  live.  The 
country  of  the  Eskimaux,  part  of  Labrador,  and  the  countries 
on  the  south  of  Hudson's  Bay,  are  in|the  same  parallel  with 
Great  Britain ;  and  yet  in  all  these  the  cold  is  so  intense,  that 
even  the  industry  of  Europeans  has  not  attempted  cultivation. 


NOTE  XXXI.  p.  238. 

Acosta  is  the  first  philosopher,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and 
i^w  continents,  by  the  agency  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  each. 


IlUit  Moral,  etc  lib.  iL  and  Uk  M.  de  Bufibn  adopts  this  theory, 
and  has  not  only  improved  it  by  new  observations,  but  has  em* 
ployed  his  amazing  powers  of  descriptive  eloquence  in  enibei- 
li&hifig  and  placing  it  in  the  most  striking  light.  Some  remarks 
may  be  added,  which  tend  to  illustrate  more  fuUy  a  doctrine  oi 
much  importance  in  every  inquiry  G<m£emB^  the  temperature 
of  various  climates. 

When  acold  wind  blows  over  land,  it  must  in  Its  passage  rob 
the  sor&ce  of  some  of  its  heat.  By  means  of  this,  the  coldness 
of  the  wind  is  abated.  But  if  it  continue  to  blow  in  the  same 
durectionv  it  will  come^  by  degrees,  to  pass  over  a  sur&ce  alrea- 
dy cooled^  and  will  suffer  no  longer  any  abatement  of  its  own 
loseoBcss.  Thus,  as  it  advances  over  a  large  tract  d  knd^  it 
brings  on  an  the  severity  of  intense  frost 

Let  the  same  wind  blow  over  an  extensive  and  deep  sea ;  the 
si^rficial  water  mast  be  immediately  co<^ed  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, and  the  wmd  proportionally  warmed.  Bui  the  superficial, 
and  colder  waler  becoming  specifically  heavier  than  the  warmer 
water  below  it,  descends ;  what  is  warmer  supplies  its  places 
which,  as  it  corned  to  be  cooled  in  its  torn,  conttnus  to  warm  the 
air  which  passes  over  it,  or  to  diminish  its  cold.  This  change 
of  the  superficial  water,  and  successive  assent  of  that  which  is 
warmer,  and  the  consequent  successive  abatement  of  coldness 
in  the  air,  is  aided  by  the  agitation  caused  in  the  sea  by  the  me- 
chamcal  action  of  the  wind,  and  also  by  the  motion  of  the  tides. 
This  will  go  on,  and  the  rigour  of  the  wind  will  continue  to  di-<  • 
minish  imtil  the  whole  water  is  so  fisir  cooled,  that  the  water  on 
tl»  sm'face  is  no  longer  removed  from  the  action  of  the  windi 
hMt  enou^  to  lunder  it  fVom  being  arrested  by  frost  Whenever 
tike  surface  freezes,  the  wind  is  no  longer  warmed  by  the  wattf 
^nm  below,  and  it  goes  on  with  undiminished  cold. 

From  those  principles  may  be  explained  the  severity  of  win- 
ter frosts  in  extensive  continents ;  their  nnldibsss  in  small  uSi* 
ands;  and  the  superior  rigour  of*  winter  in  those  pnrts  of  Noitb- 
America  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted.  In  the  north-west 
parts  of  Europe,  the  severity  of  ¥dnter  is  mitigated  by  the  west 
wmds,  which  usually  Mow  in  the  months  of  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  part  of  January. 

On  the  odier  hand,,  when*  a  warm  ii^id  bkn^  over  ImA  it 
bests  the  so-Ssce^  wUch  must  therefore  c^aae  to  abate  the  |sr» 
v<Qnr  of  ths  wh»t    But  tfas  same  wind  hfoimg  over  wifeef^  aflt 
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tales  it,  brings  up  the  colder  water  from  below,  and  thus  is  con- 
tinually losing  somewhat  of  Its  own  heat 

But  the  great  power  of  the  sea  to  mitigate  the  heat  of  the 
mod  or  air  passing  over  it,  proceeds  frcMH  the  iSoUowin^  cir- 
cumstance ;  that  on  account  of  the  transparency  of  the  sea,  its 
surface  cannot  be  heated  to  a  great  degree  by  the  sun's  rays; 
whereas  the  ground,  subjected  to  their  Influence,  very  soon  ac- 
quires great  heat.  When,  therefore,  the  wind  blows  over  a  tor- 
rid continent,  it  is  socm  raised  to  a  heat  almost  mtolerabk ;  but 
<iuring  its  passage  over  an  extensive  ocean,  it  is  gradually 
cooled;  so  that  on'its  arrival  at  the  farthest  shore,  it  it  agiun  & 
for  respiration. 

Those  principles  will  accoimt  for  the  sultry  heats  of  large  con* 
tinents  in  the  torrid  zone,  for  the  mild  climate  of  islands  in  the 
same  latitude,  and  for  the  superior  warmth  in  summer  wluck 
large  continents,  situated  in  the  temperate  or  colder  zones  of  the 
earth,  enjoy,  when  compared  with  that  of  ishaxis.  The  hett 
of  a  clmmte  depends  not  only  upon  the  immediate  effect  of  tht 
«un's  rays,  but  on  their  continued  operation,  on  the  effect  which 
they  have  formerly  produced,  and  which  remains  for  seme  tinic 
in  the  ground.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  day  is  warmest 
about  two  in  the  afbemoon,  the  summer  warmest  about  the  mid* 
die  of  July,  and  ^e  wii^r  coldest  about  the  middle  of  Jan* 
nary. 

The  forests 'which  cover  America,  and  hinder  the  sun-beaaia 
from  beating  the  groimd,  are  a  great  cause  of  the  temperate 
climate  in  the  equatorial  parts.  The  ground,  not  being  heated, 
cannot  heat  the  air;  and  the  leaves,  which  receive  the  rays 
intercepted  from  the  ground,  have  not  a  mass  of  matter  suf- 
ficient to  absorb  heat  emmgh  for  this  purpose.  Besides,  xtis  a 
known  fact,  that  the  vegetative  power  of  a  plant  occasions  a  pei> 
flpiration  from  the  leaves  in  proportion  to  the  heat  to  which  they 
are  exposed ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  evaporatifm,  this  perspL- 
ration  produces  a  cold  in  the  leaf  proportional  to  the  pdrspiratioo. 
Thus  the  effect  of  the  leaf  in  heating  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  b 
prodigiously  dimimshed.  For  those  observations,  which  throv 
-much  adftitional  light  on  this  curious  subject,  I  am  iBdctttdto  na^ 
ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Robison,.  professor  of  nftural  philosophy 
10  the  university  of  Edinbnrgh. 
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NOTE  XXXn.  p.  238. 

The  climate  of  Brasil  has  been  described  by  ti«t^  eminent 
turalists,  Piso  and  Margrave,  who  observed  it  with  a  pfaiiosc^ihi- 
cal  accuracy  for  which  we  search  in  vain  in  the  accounts  of  many 
other  provinces  in  America.  Both  represent  it  as  temperate  and 
mild,  when  compared  with  the  cUmate  of  Africa.  They  ascribe 
this  chiefly  to  the  refreshing  wmd  which  blows  continually  {rom 
the  sea.  The  air  is  not  only  cool,  bnt  chilly  through  the  night,  in- 
somuch, that  the  natives  kindle  fires  every  evening  in  their  huts^ 
Piso  de  Medicma  Brasiliensi,  Hb.  i.  p.  1 ,  etc.  Margravius  Htstor. 
Rerum  Natural.  Brasilise,  lib.  viii.  c.  3.  p.  264.  Nkuhoff,  who 
resided  long  in  Brasil,  confirms  their  description.  Churchill's 
Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.  Gumilla,  who  was  a  missionary  many 
years  among  the  Indians  upon  the  river  Oronoco,  gives  a  sunilar 
description  of  the  temperature  of  the  climate  there.  Hist  de 
rOrenoque,  tom.  i.  p.  26,  P.  Acugna  felt  a  very  considerabVe  de- 
gree of  cold  in  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Amazons. 
Relat.  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  M.  Biet^  who  lived  a  ccmsiderable  time  in 
Cayenne,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  temperature  of  that  cli* 
mate,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  same  cause.  Voyage  de  la  France, 
Equinox,  p.  330.  Nothing  can  be  more  different  Brotm  these  de- 
scriptions than  that  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  African  coast  g^veu 
by  M.  Adanson.    Voyage  to  Senegal,  passim. 


NOTE  XXXIII.  p.  239. 

Two  French  frigates  were  sent  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  in 
the  year  1739.  In  latitude  44*  south,  they  began  to  feel  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cold.  In  latitude  48<»,  they  met  with  isl- 
ands of  floating  ice.  Histoire  des  Navigations  aux  Terrcs  Aua- 
tralis,  tom.  il  p.  256,  etc.  Dr.  Halley  fell  in  with  ice  in  latitude 
59^.  Id.  tom.  L  p.  47.  Commodore  Byron,  when  on  the  coast 
of  Patagonia,  latitude  50®  33»  south  on  the  fifteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, which  is  midsummer  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  the  twenty- 
first  of  December  being  the  longest  day  there,  compares  the 
climate  to  that  of  England  in  the  middle  <^  winter.  Voyi^  1^ 
Hawkesworth,  i.  25.  Mr.  Banks  having  landed  on  Tctro  fel 
Fuego,  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Success,  latitude  55<>,  on  the  »ix- 


■^chtii  of  Juiuary^  wiuch  con«ipood8  to  the  lyw"^  ci  J^y  it 
our  hemkpbere,  two  of  his  attendants  diad  in  one  night  of  ex^ 
treniA  cdd,  a&d  all  the  pait^  were  in  the  moftt  imaunent  dan* 
^^  of  perishing.    Id.  iisi,  52.    By  the  fourteenth  of  Mareh^ 
corresponding  to  September  m  our  hemisphere,  wint^  was  set 
hk  with  rigour^  and.  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snowi 
Ibid.  73.    Captain  Cook>  in  his  voyage  towards  the  South  Pole^ 
Cornishes  new  and  striking  instances  of  the  extraordihary  pre<^ 
^onunoDce  of  cold  in  this  region  of  the  globe.    ^  Who  would 
haieo  thought  (says  he)  that  an  island  of  no  greater  extent  thaa 
•ereofty  leagues  in  circuit,  situated  between  the  latitude  of  54* 
•nd  55^^  should  in  the  "very  height  of  aununer,  be»  in  a  manner^ 
wholly  coy^:^,  many  fath<»BS  deej^  with  frozen  snow,  but  more 
especially  the  8.  W.  coast  ?  The  very  summits  of  the  lofty  moun-^ 
Uiins  were  cased  with  snow  and  ice ;  but  the  quantity  that  lay  ia 
the  valleys  is  incredible ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bays,  the  coast 
was  terminatedby  a  wall  of  ice  of  c<»isiderable  height"    Vol* 
ii.p,217. 

In  some  places  4)f  the  ancient  ccmtineht,  an  extraordinary  de^ 
greeof  cold  prevails  in  very  low  latitudes.  Mr.  Bogle^  in  his 
embassy  to  the  court  of  the  Delai  Lama,  passed  the  winter  of 
the  year  1774  at  Chamnanning,  in  latitude  31^  39'  N.  He  often 
Ibimd  the  thermometer  in  his  room  twenty-nine  degreed  under  thti 
fireezmg  poiBt  of  Fahf^enheit's  scale ;  ai^  in  the  middle  of  April 
the  standing  watm  were  all  frozen,  and  heavy  showers  of  snow 
firequentiy  fell.  The  extraordinary  elevation  of  jthe  country  seems 
*  to  be  the  cause  of  this  excessive  cold.  In  travelling  from  Indos* 
tan  to  Thibet,  the  ascent  to  the  sunamitof  the  Boutan  Mountains 
is  very  g#eat»  but  the  descent  on  the  other  side  is  not  in  equal 
proportion.  The  kingdom  of  Thibet  is  an  elevated  region^  ex-> 
tremely  bare  and  desolate.  Account  of  Thibet  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
read  in  the  royal  Society,  p.  7.  The  extraordinary  cdd  in  low  la^ 
tltudes  in  Amerioa  cannot  he  accounted  for  by  the  same  cause. 
Those  regions  sa«  not  remarkable  for  elevation^  Some  of  them 
are  countries  depressed  and  Jevel. 

The  most  obvious  and  probable  catlse  of  the  superior  (degree  of 
cold  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  seems  to  bo 
the  form  of  the  continent  there.  Its.  breadth  gradually  decreased 
as  it  stretches  from  St.  Antonio  southwards,  and  from  the  bay  of 
St  Julian  to  the  Stmtts  of  Magellan  its.dimenuons  are  much  con^ 
iRBotiMl*  On  the  east  god  w.e&t  side^  it  is  ws/di«d  by  the  Atlant^ 
vol..  z^  ^1 


4M  mtHi  AII9  I»|J0TOATMSIW 

ttdPacificOcenw.^  Fr»m  ita  aoutbem  pfwt  itk  probiUe  that 
«  great  extent  of  Ba^  vitfaout  aay  conuderable  tract  of  laac^ 
reach^  to  the  Antarctic  pole«  la  irlucli  «Ter  of  tliese  <&eclieDs 
tbe  wind  Uowsy  it  is  cooled  befisre  it  approachea  the  MageUaa* 
ic  regionty  by  passing  oyer  a  vast  body  of  wateiv  nor  is  the  land 
tiiere  of  such  extent thatk  can  recover  any. considerable dagreo 
of  heatin  its  progress  over  it  These  drcnmstaiicea  concur  m 
tendefing  the  temperature  of  the  w  in  this  distiictof  Asomcm^ 
moresunilar  to  that  of  an  insular,  than  to  that  of  a  coitfiiieiital 
climate,  andhbderskfixxmacquiring  the  some  degree  <^  sump 
mer  heat  with  i^lu^es  in  JEAutcpt  and  Asia,  in  a  correspcDdBig 
northern  latitude*  The  north  wind  is  the  only  one  that  reaches 
thb  part  of  America  after  blowing  over  a  gre«ut  coi^tinent  Bi«t 
from  an  attentive  aurvey  of  its  position,  this  will  be  fi>und  to  have 
a  tendency,  rather  to  diminish  than  to  augment  the  degx^e  of 
heat  The  sou^iem  extremity  of  An^erica  is  properly  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  stretches  nearly 
ina  direct  line  from  north  tosouth,  through  the  whole  extent  of 
condnent  The  most  sultry  regions  in  South  America,  Guiana, 
Brasil,  Paragu%  andTucuman^  lie  many  degreea  to  the  east  of 
the  Magellamc  regions.  The  level  country  of  Peru,  wUch  «n* 
joys  the  tropical  heats,  is  situa^  conudcaabfy^  theweat  of 
them.  The  north  wind  then,  though  it  Uows  over  land,  deeaaot 
bring  to  the  southern  extremis  of  America^  an  hicceaae  of  heat 
collected  m  its  passage  over  toftwi  regions;  butbefore  it  arrives 
there,  it  must  have  swept  alongthe  sunmdts  of  the  Andes,  nd 
comes  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  froaen  region. 

Though  it  be  now  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  aoutlmn  con* 
tinent  in  that  region  of  the  globe  which  it  was  suf^^oaed  to  occu^ 
py,it  appears  to  be  certainfrom  Captain  Cook's  discoveries,  that 
there  is  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the  south  pole,  which  is  thm 
source  ci  most  of  the  ice  sptttd  over  the  vast  .soudMm  ocean. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  230^  239,  etc.  Whether  the  influexve  of  this  remote 
frozen  continent  may  reach  the  southern  extremity  of  America, 
and  aficetiu  climate,  is  an  inquiry  not  imwoithy<rf'  attentioD. 


NOTE  XXXIV.  p;  241. 

M^Condamine  itf'one  of  the  latest  and  naost  accurate  otervece 
if  the  interior  aiaite  of  South  America*   ^AAardeseen&ig&mii 


the  Andes,  (says  he,)  one  beholds  a  vast  and  uniform  prospect 
of  waler  and  verdurey  and  nothing  more.    One  treads  upon  the 
MTth^  tmt  does  not  see  it;  as  It  is  so  entirely  co^red  withlux* 
nrimtplantSy  weeds  and  shrubs,  that  h  would  require  a  consi- 
derable  degree  of  labour  to  olear  it,  for  the  space  of  a  foot.** 
Relatioii  abrege  d^un  Voyage,  etc.  p.  48.    One  of  W  smgula^- 
illes  ktthe  fot«sts  is  a  sort  of  ouers,  or  withs,  called  bejucoa  by 
the  Spamards,  Hones  bytiie  Ftrench,  aBd-nibbet  by  the  Indians, 
which  are  iisutdly  employed  as  ropes  in-  America,  v  This  is  one 
of  tlie  parasitical  plants,  wUch  twists  about  the  trees  it  meett  ^ 
wtlli,  and  rinng  above  their  highest  branches,  its  tendrils  de^ 
scend  perpendicularly,  strikeintothe  ground,  take  root,  rise  up 
around  anotlier  tree,  and  thu^  mount  and  descend  alternately. 
O0ier  tendi^ils  are  carried  obliquely  by  the  wind,  or  some  ac« 
ddent,  and  form  a  coofil^on  of  interwoT^tn  cordage,  which  re- 
sembles the  rigging  of  a  8hip»    Bencrbft,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana, 
99,    These  withs  are  often  as  tMck  atfthe  arm  of  a  mah.    lb.  p. 
7S.    M.    Bouguer^s  account  of  the  forests  in  Peru  perfectly  r^ 
setableatfaisdescriptim).    Voyage  au  Peru,  p.  16.  Onedogires 
m  similar  description  of  the  forests  in  other  patttof  America. 
Hist.  Hb.  iz.  p.  144.  O.    The  country  of  the  Moxos  is  so  much 
orevflowed,  that  tiiey  are  obliged  to  reside  on  the  simmiit  of 
«ome  rising  ground  dtmng  some  part  of  the  year,  and  haVe  no 
Communication  with  their  countrymen  at  any  distance.    Letfres 
Edifianes,  torn.   x.  p.  187.    Oarda  gives  a  full  and  just  de* 
icripdon  of  the  risers,  lakes  woods,  and  marshes  in  those  coun« 
tries  oS  America  which  lie  betw^eienthe  tropics.    Origen  de  los 
Iad]08,*lB>.  U.C.  5.  $4,  5.     The  incredfole  hardships  towMch 
GoD^siet  Pisarro  was  exposed  in  tttempdng  to  march  into  Uie 
covtitryto'theeastof  the  Andes,  convey  a  very  striking  idea  of 
that  part  of  America  in  its  ori^nal'  uncultivated  state.     OardI« 
4b  I^Vega,  IRiryzl.  Comment  oi  Peru,  part  ii.c.  3,  5. 


NOTE  XXXV.  p.  U% 

Theanimals  of  America  seem  not  tohave  been  always  of  a 
size  inferior  to  ^ose  in  theotiier  quarters  cf  tibe  globe.  Ffom 
antlers  of  tiie  moose-deer  which  have  been  found  in  America,  it 
appears  to  have  been  an  animal  6f  great  si^e.  Near  the  banks  (^ 
Ae<nuo>a  oonftldeni^Ie  mnoftber  of  bones  of  an  immense  mag^ 


AM  K0TB5  AStb  mmrmkn^m^  * 

atoie  hxve  been^fimiid.'  The  ptoce  where  tius  iSscovny  has^ 
bee&  made  lies  about  one  hundr^  and  ninety  o^es  below  the 
junctkm  x>f  the  river  Sciota  with  the  Ohio.  It  k  about  fourmilea 
distant  from  the  banks  of 'the  latter,  on  the  t^de  of  the  naiah 
cafledthe  Saltlick.  ThebonesUein  vaat  qnantitiea  about  five 
•rsixfeet  under  ground^  and  the  stratum  is  visibiein  the  baok 
on  the  edge  of  the  Lick.  Jwarml  (^  Cokmel  Qe^rge  Cro^km^ 
JdS.peneB  me.  This  spot  seemsto-  be  accurately  laid  down  bj 
Evana  in  his  map.  These  bones  must  have  hekmged  to  ammaia 
of  enormous  bulk;  butna^iraliBts  being  acquainted  with  no  lrr-» 
ing  creature  *of  such  dze,  were  at  first  inclined  to  H^aaki  tibat 
they  were  mineral  substances;  Upon  recdving  a  greater  mas* 
berof  specimens,  and  after  inspecting  tbem  more  nai^Eowlyy  ^>^ 
are  now  allowed  to  be  the  bones  of  ananimaL  Astheek^iantia 
the  largest  known  quadruped,  and  the  tusks  wiiich  wei<e  loKnd 
nearly  resembled,  both  in  form  and  quality,  the^tueka  tif  an  ele- 
phant, it  was  concluded  tiiat  the  carcases  deposited  on  the  Oido 
frere  of  that  species.  But  Dr.  Hunter,  one  of  the^  persons  of 
our  age  best  quailed  to  decide  mth  respect  to  this  point,  hav^ 
Sag  accmrately  examined  several  parcels  c^  tuaks^  and  gfi^der^ 
nnd  jaw  bones  sent  from  the  Ohio  to  London^  givea  it  aa  his  <^»i«> 
ton  that  they  did  not  belong  to  an  elepfaei^  but  to  some  huge 
carnivorous  animal  c^  an  untoown  species*  PfaH.  Transact  v«4* 
1  vul  ]^.  34.  Bones  of  the^aame  kind  and  as  renmi^ahle  fior  their 
f  isse,  have  been  found  near  the  moiiths  of  the  great  rivers  Oby, 
Janlseia^  and  Lena,  in  Sibitriat-  Siraikrembtrg'j  ^Deacrijftiw  ^ 
morth  and  eastfiarta  qf  JSuro/ie  and  Asia^  p.  40^  eto.  Tho  ^ 
^phtnt^ems  tobe  confined  in  his^nmge  to  the  t^inid  zooet  and 
mver  multiplies  beyond  it  In  suoh  cold  re^on^afrthoae-hocdi^u 
Sng  <m  the  frozen  sea,  he  could  notiiv^.  The  evi^eaGe  of  snch 
large  animals  in  America  migh^  pp^n  a  wide  field  for  ccaiectiir^ 
Themore  wecflfct^nptete  the  &Qe  pf  nature^  «^4  cof|ud^  thp 
variety  of  her  productions,  the  more  we  must  be  satisfied  tkat  as* 
tonishing  changes  have  been  made  in  the  terraqueous  globe  by 
f  onvulsions  and  re^utions,  ~  of  wMc)r  qo  a^^punt  b  pre^nrved  in 
lustory. 

NOTE  XXXyi.  p.  24«.       . 

The  degeneracy  pf  the  domestic  European  aimaia  in  Jimed- 
^  m«r  be  im|iatecltoao9QEi^  pf  ttme  cmpies.    lath^  9w^  46«- 


flementsy  wUch  are  aHimtedeillier 'wxfhm  the  torrid  zoae,  or  ia 
oountrieft  bordering  upcm  it,  the  mcrease  of  heat,  and  diversity  o£ 
food>  prevent  ahet^  and  horned  cattle  from  attaii^ng  the  same 
size  as  in  Europe.  They  seldom  become  to  hXy  and  their  flesh 
is  not  ao  juicy,  or  of  such  delicate  flavour.  In  North  Americat 
vbere  the  climate  is  more  favourable,  and  sitnilar  to  that  of  £u« 
rope,  the  quality  of  the  grasses  which  spring  up  naturally  in 
tlieir^asture  grotmcb  is  not  good^  Mitchell,  p.  15 1;  AgiicuU 
tttre  is  still  so  much  in  its  hiAncy,  that  artificial  food  for  cattlo 
is  Bo^  raised  in  ai^quand^.  During  a  winter,  long  in  many 
prcmdnees,  axKl  rigorous  in  aU,  no  proper  care  is  taken  of  their 
cattle.  The  general  treatment  of  their  hprses  and  homed  cattle 
ift  iojudiGioBS  and  harsh  in  all  the.  English  colonies.  These  cir« 
cumstanoos  cpntribyte  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thmg  peculiar 
in  th0  qvftlity  of  the  clxnuKte,  to  the  degeneracy  of  breed  in  tho 
bones,  oowsy  aad  sheep,  of  many  of  the  North  American  pro* 
«iaces; 


NOTE  XXXVII.  p.  244. 

In  the  year  1518,  the  island  of  Hispaniola  was  afflicted  with  a 
dreadful  visitation  of  those,  destructive  insects,  the  p^culars  of 
which  Heirera  describes,  and  mendons  a  singular  instance  of 
the  superstition  of  the  Spanish  planters.  After  trying  various 
jnethods  of  j&xterminatipg  the  ants,  they  resolved  to  implore 
tiie  protection  of  the  s^^iiits ;  but  as  the  calamity  was  newt 
'  tbejrirere  at  a  loss  to  findt)ut  the^  saint  who  could  give  them 
4hG  miost  effectual  aid.  They  cast  lots  in  order  to  discover 
:th0  pttroa-whom  they  should .  inverse.  The  lots  decided  in  hf 
ynmr<ii  8t -Sotomimis.  Th^  celebrated  his  festival  with  great 
sokonnityt  and  immediittely,  adds  the  historian,  the  calamity  be^ 
§aiUo  abtte*    Herrera,.  dec.  3.  lib.  iiL  c,  U.  p.  107. 


NOTE^  XXXVin.  p.  346- 

The  author  of  Recherches  Philosopluques  sur  les  Americains 

supposes  this  difference  in  heat  to  be  equal  to  twelve  degrees, 

.  ttadthatir^ace  thirty:  degiees  from  the  equaliar  in  the  old^con^ 

tinent>  is  as  wiuqn  as  one*  situmted  etghtoeii  dAfre^  from  it  ki 


««#  iroi^t  Aim  vmvmmA9jm9, 

America,  torn.  L  p.  U*    Or.  MBicheU)  after cibiei^stionft  i 

OQ  during  thirty  years,  coDtends  that  the  difference  k  equal  16 

fourteen  or  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude.  Present  State,  etc  p.  25T. 

^ 

NOTE  XXXIX.  p.  246. 

January  3,  1765,  Mr.  Bertrain,  near  the  head  of  St  Jbimai 
river  in  East  Florida,  observed  a  firoM  so  intense,  that  in  one 
night  the  ground  was  frocen  an  inch  thick  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Thejimes,  citrons,  and  banaiMi  trees,  at  St.  A^tfpmOBf 
were  destroyed.  Bertram's  Journal,  p.  20.  Other  instances  «f 
the  extraordinary  operations  of  cold  in  the  sottthem  pivviuotts 
of  North  America  are  ccdlected  by  Dr.  Mitchell.  Pveaeat  SMe» 
p.  206,  etc.  February  7,  1747,  the  fam.  at  CharlesiMm  was  m 
intense,  that  a  person  having  capried  two  ^«art  bottkt  of  hqt 
water  to  bed,  in  the  morning  they  were  sp&t  to  ^a»h  and  tiw 
yrater  converted  into  solid  lumps  of  ice.  In  akitciien,  where 
there  )vas  a  fire,  the  water  in  a  jar  in  iftich  there  waa  a  large 
live  eel,  i^ras  frozen  to  the  bottom.  Ahsnost  all  the  <ffaage  and 
olive  trees. ^ere destroyed.  DeacriptioQ of South^CaroiiDa, fim. 
ILond.  1761.  * 

NOTE  XL.  p.  246. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Dutci^  Gittaoa,  a 
fountry  every  where  level,  and  so  )qiw,  that  dun^  the  ndny 
reasons  it  is  usually  covered  with  water  near  two  ieet  m  imgbt 
Thia  renders  the  sdl  so  rich,  that  on  the  surfiK:e,  for  twebe  iih 
ches  m  depth,  it  is  a  stratum  of  perfect  mmuie,  and  u  auch 
has  been  transported  to  Barbadoes.  On  the  banke  of  the  Esse* 
quebo,  tUrty  crops  of  ratan caneshaye  been  raised  sneces«i»" 
ty,  whereas  in  the  West  Indian  islands  net  more  ^tmm  tana  m 
ever  expected  from  the  richest  land.  The  expedients  by  wb&ck 
the  {banters  endeavour  to  dimtniah  thb  exceasive  fertility  gf  aoil 
are  various.    Bancroft,  Nat  Hist  of  Ouiana,  p.  10,  etc. 

NOTE  XLL  P..2S5. 

MufleraeeiMto  liave  befi^tved,  witUeut  8ufltoltot.cfvite0e» 
that  the  Cape  had  bten^knMedy  toinuip*  U>  elcandltae'.IttLr 


peskA  At^emf  of  St  Petersburg  give  some  countenance  to  it| 
hy  the  manner  in  tHiich  TackukotshiMtOMB  is  laid  down  in  their 
cbarta.  But  I  am  assured,  from  undouted  authority,  that  no 
Russian  vessel  has  ever  ssdied  round  that  cape$  and  as  the  coun- 
try of  TscAtaki  is  not  subject  to  the  Rusiuan  empire,  it  is  very 
imperfectiy  known» 


NOTE  Xmi.  p.  258* 

Were  this  the  place  for  entering  into  a  long  and  intricate  geo^ 
graphical  disquisition,  many  curious  obiservadons  might  arise 
&om  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  two  Russian  voyi^es,  and 
the  charts  of  their  respective  navigations.  One  remark  is  apr 
j^cable  to  both.  We  cannot  rely  with  absolute  certainty  on  the 
position  which  they  assign  to  several  of  the  places  which  -they 
visited.  The  weather  was  so  extremely  foggy,  tiiat  they  seldom 
saw  the  sun  or  stars,  and  the  position  of  the  islands  and  sup« 
posed  continents  was  conmionly  detenxuned  by  reckonings  not 
by  observation.  Behring  and  Tschirikow  proceeded  much  &r- 
ther  towards  the  east  than  Krenitzin.  The  land  discovered  by 
Behring)  which  he  imagined  to  be  part  of  the  American  conti^ 
nent,  is  in  the  236th  degree  of  longitude  from  the  first  meridian 
m  the  isle  of  Ferro,  and  in  58^  28'  of  latitude.  Tschirikow 
came  upon  the  same  coast  in  Hmgit.  241<^,  hit.  56^.  Muller,  I 
348)  249.  The  former  must  have  advanced  60  degrees  from 
the  Port  of  Petropawlowski,  from  which  he  took  his  depar- 
ture, and  the  latter  65  degrees.  But  from  the  chart  of  Kren* 
itzia's  voyage,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  sail  farther  towards 
the  east  than  the  20Sth  degree,  and  only  32  degrees  from  Pe- 
tropawlowskL  In  1741,  Behring  and  Tschirikow,  both  in  go- 
mg  and  returning,  held  a  course  which  was  mostly  to  the  south 
of  that  chain  of  islands,  which  they  discovered ;  and  observing 
the  mountsdnous  and  rugged  aspect  of  the  bead  lands  which 
they  descried  towards  the  north,  they  supposed  them  to  be  pro- 
montories belong^g  to  some  part  of  the  American  contment, 
which,  as  they  fancied,  stretched  as  far  south  as  the  latitude 
56.  In  this  manner  they  are  laid  down  in  the  chart  published 
by  Muller,  and  likewise  in  a  manuscript  chart  drawn  by  a  mate 
of'  Befarmg^'s  slup,  ctmununicated  to  me  by  Mr*  Professor  Ro* 
hbOQ.    But  in  1769>   Kremtdn,   after  wintering  hx  the  bland 
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^axa,  stood  lo  far  towards  the  north  in  ld»  retuti^  that  lA 
course  lay  through  the  middle  of  what  Behring  and  Tschiiikow 
had  auppoaed  to  be  a  continent,  which  he  foiHid  to  be  an  open 
aea,  and  that  they  had  ttiistaken  rocky  isles  for  the  head-lrads  erf' 
uccmtinent.  Itk  probable,  that  the  countries  discovered  in  1741, 
towards  the  east,  do  not  belong  to  the  American  continent,  but 
are  only  a  continuation  of  the  chain  of  islands.  The  number  of 
tidcanoes  in  tins  reg^  of  the  globe  is  remarkable.  There  are 
several  in  Kamchatka,  and  not  one  of  the  islands,  great  or  smail^ 
as  far  as  the  Russian  navigation  extendi,  is  without  them.  Ma- 
ny are  actually  bumkig,  and  the  mountains,  in  all  bear  marks  of 
having  been  6nce  in  a  state  of  eruption.  Were  I  diqiosed  te 
admit  such  conjectures  as  have  found  place  in  other  inquiries 
xoncen^g  the  peopling  cf  America,  I  might  suppose  that  this 
part  of  the  earth  having  manifestly  suffered  violent  convutoioM 
fix>m  earth-quakes  and  volcanoes,  an  isthmus,  wliich  may  have 
fomwrly  united  Ana  to  America,  has  been  broken,  and  fonned 
into  a  duster  of  islands  by  the  shock. 

It  is  dngular,  that  at  the  very  time  the  Russian  na^gaton 
were  attempting  to  make  discoveries  in  the  n(nth«west  o{ 
America,  the  Spamards  were  prosecuting  the  same  design 
from  another  quarter.  In  176d,  two  small  vessels  sailed  from 
Loretto  in  California  to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  countiy  to  the 
north  of  that  peninsula.  They  advanced  no  farther  than  the 
port  of  Moute-Rey  in  latitude  36;  But,  in  several  successive  ex<» 
pe^tions  fitted  out  from  the  p<»t  of  St*  Bias  in  New  Galioa,  the 
Spaniards  have  advanced  as  &r  as  the  latitude  58.  Gazeta  de 
Madrid^  March  19,  and  May  14,  1776.  But  as  the  jourmjs  t£ 
those  voyages  have  not  yet  been  publishedr  I  cannot  compare 
their  progress  with  that  of  the  Russians,  <n*  shew  how  near  the 
navigators  of  the  two  nations  have  approached  to  each  other.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  e'nlightened  minister,  who  has  now  die 
direction  of  American  affairs  in  Spsop,  will  not  withhold  this  in** 
formation  fitnn  the  public. 


J^OTE  XLHI.  p.  359. 

Our  knowle^e  of  the  vicinity  of  die  two  c<mtiDents  of  Asia, 
and  Ameiica,  which  was  very  imperfect  ^idien  I  published  the 
Utttory  of  America  m  the  year  1777^  is  now  complese.     Ife 
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€0x6*8  account  6f  the  HusBian  discoveries  [between  Ada  and 
Americat  printed  in  the  year  1780,  contains  many  cuiious  and 
Important  facts  with  Respect  to  the  various  attempts  of  flie  Rast* 
dans  to  open  it  communication  with  the  New  World.  The  his- 
tory of  the  great  Voyage  of  Discovery,  begun  by  Captain  C66k 
iii  It 76,  and  completed  by  Captams  Clerk  and  Gore,  published 
in  the  year  1780,  tonimunicated  cQl  the  itifbrmation  that  the  cu« 
riosity  of  mankind  could  desire  with  regard  to  this  subject 

At  my  request,  my  friend  Mt.  Playfair,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  (he  University  of  Edilibii^h,  had  compared  the  nar* 
rative  and  charts  of  those  illustrious  navigators,  with  the  more 
imperfect  relation^  and  map^  of  the  Russians.  The  ftsult  of 
this  compariten  I  communicate  in  hii  own  words,  trith  much 
greater  tionfidence  in  hls  Scientific  accuracy,  than^  I  Could  have 
ventured  to  place  in  anjr  observations  l^hich  I  myself  might 
hkve  made  upon  the  subject. 

«*  The  discoverteA  of  Captdn  Co<rtt  in  his  last  voyage'  hats 
confirmed  the  conclusions  which  Dr.  Robertson  had  dr^i<rti,  aild 
hkve  cdhnected  together  (he  facts  from  which  the^  Were  deduc- 
ed. They  have  xio#  rendered  it  (Certain  that  Behnng  ahd  Tschir- 
ikow  touched  on  the  coast  of  America  in  1741.  The  former 
^scovered  land  in  lat.  58*  SS',  and  about  236**  cast  fit>m*  Ferro. 
He  has  given  such  a  description  of  the  Bay  in  which  he  anchor- 
ed, and  the  high  mountain  to  the  westward  of  it,  which  he  caOs 
St.  Elias,  that  though  the  account  of  his  voyage  is  fnoch  abridg- 
ed in  the  English  translation,  Captain  Cook  recognized  the  pUte 
a^  he  sailed  along  the  Western  cbast  of  America  in  the  year 
I7t6,  The  isle  of  St  Hermogenes,  near  the  mouth  of  Cook's 
river,  Schumaglns  Isles  on  the  coast  of  Alashka,  and  Foggy 
Isle,  retain  in  Captjun  Cook's  chart  the  names  which  they  had 
received  from  the  Russian  navigator.  Cook's  Voyage,  voL  ii.  p. 
347. 

«  Tschirikow  came  upon  the  same  coa^  about  2^  3o'  fefthcr 
sbuth  than  Behiing,  near  the  MoUnt  Edgecumbe  of  Captaiir 
Cook. 

**  With  regard  to  Kreiutzin,  ^e  learn  from  Coxe's  adcoUnt  of 
the  Russian  discoveries,  that  he  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kamchatka  river  with  two  8hij>8  in  the  year  17^8.  With  his 
own  ship  he  reached  the  island  Oonolashka,  in  which  t^ere 
badbe^aRoauMi  settlemelit  sbCe  the  year  1762,  where  ho 
wintered  probably  la  the  sfone  harbour  or  bay  wher#  Captain 
TOXm  I.  63 
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Cook  afterwards  anchored.  The  other  ship  wintered  at  Aiash^ 
ka>  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  island,  though  it  be  m  &ct  a 
part  of  the  American  continent  ELrenitan,  accordingly,  re- 
turned without  knowing  that  either  of  his  ships  had  been  on  the 
coast  of  America ;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising,  because 
Captain  Cook  has  informed  us  that  Alashka  is  understood  to  be 
a  great  contin^t,  both  by  the  Russians  and  the  naU^es  at  Oon- 
olashka. 

^  According  to  Krenltzin,  the  ship  which  had  wintered  at  Al- 
ashka had  hardly  sailed  32°  to  the  eastward  of  the  harbour  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  Kamchatka ;  but,  according  to  tlie 
Inore  accurate  charts  of  Captain  Cook,  it  had  sailed  no  less  37* 
17'  to  the  eastward  of  that  harbour.  There  is  nearly  the  same 
nustake  of  5°  in  the  longitude  which  Krenitzin  assigns  to  Ooo- 
olashka.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  tliat  in  the  chart  of  those 
seas,  put  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Cook  by  the  Russians  od 
that  island,  there  was  an  error  of  the  same  kind,  and  very  near* 
ly  of  the  same  extent. 

^  But  what  is  of  most  consequence  to  be  remarked  fxa  this 
subject  is,  that  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  have  fully  veri- 
fied Dr.  Robertson's  conjecture,  ^  that  it  is  probable  that  future 
navigators  in  those  seas,  by  steeiing  farther  to  the  norrfa  than 
Behring  and  Tschirikow  or  Krenitzin  had  done,  may  find  tl»t 
the  continent  of  America  approaches  still  nearer  to  that  cf 
Asia."  Vol.  iL  p.  44.  It  has  accordmgly  been  found  that  theses 
two  continents,  which  in  the  pai*alleL  of  55^i  or  that  of  the 
Aoutham  extremity  of  Alashka,  are  about  four  hundred  leagues 
asunder,  approach  continually  to  one  another  as  they  stretch  to- 
gether towards  the  north,  until,  within  less  than  a  degree  from 
the  polar  circle,  they  are  terminated  by  two  capes,  only  thirte^i 
leagues  distant  The  east  cape  of  Asia  is  in  latitude  66**  6',  and 
in  longitude  190®  22'  east  from  Greenwich  i^  the  western  extre- 
mity of  America,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Cape,  is  in  laUtude  65^ 
46,  and  in  longitude  19 1'*  45'.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
narrow  strait  (Behring's  Strait)  which  separates  these  capes,  are 
the  two  islands  of  St.  Diomede,  from  which  both  contnenta 
may  be  seen.  Captam  King  informs  us,  that  as  he  was  sailings 
through  this  strait,  July  5,  1779,  tlie  fog  having  cleared  away, 
he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  from  the  ship  the  contmenta 
of  Asia  and  America  at  the  same  nK>ment,  together  nith  the 
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Wands  of  St  Diomede  lying  between  them.     Cook's  Voy.  vol. 
ill.  p.  244. 

^  Beyond  this  point  the  strait  opens  towards  the  Arctic  Sea, 
imd  the  coast  of  Asia  and  America  diverge  so  fast  from  one  an- 
other, that  in  the  parallel  of  69®  they  are  more  than  one  hun* 
dred  leagues  asunder.  lb.  p.  277.  To  the  south  of  the  straSt 
there  are  a  number  of  Islands,  Gierke's,  King's,  Anderson's, 
etc.  which,  as  well  as  those  of  St.  Diomede,  may  have  facilitat- 
ed the  migrations  of  the  natives  from  the  one  continent  to  thfc 
other.  Captain  Cook,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the  Rus- 
inans  at  Oonolashka,  and  for  other  good  reasons,  has  diminished 
the  number  of  islands  which  had  been  inseitcd  in  former  charts 
of  the  northern  Archipelago.  He  has  also  placed  Alashka,  or 
the  promontory  which  stretches  from  the  continent  of  America 
S*  W.  towards  Kamchatka,  at  the  distance  of  five  degrees  of 
longitude  farther  from  the  coast  of  Asia  than  it  was  reckoned  by 
the  Russian  navigators. 

«  The  geography  of  the  Old  and  New  World  is  therefore 
equally  indebted  to  the  discoveries  made  in  this  memorable  voy* 
age  ;  and  as  many  errors  have  been  corrected,  and  many  defit 
ciencies  supplied  by  means  of  these  discoveries,  so  the  accuracy 
of  some  fprmer  observations  has  been  established.  The  basis  of 
the  ma^  of  the  Russian  Empire,  as  far  as  regarded  Kamchatka, 
and  the  country  of  the  Tschutzki,  was  the  position  of  four  pla- 
ces, Yakutsh,  Ochotz,  Bolcheresk,  and  Petropawlowski,  which 
had  been  determined  by  the  astronomer  Krassilnicow  in  the  year 
1744.  Nov.  Comment  Petrop.  vol,  iii.  p.  465,  etc.  But  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  observations  was  contested  by  M .  Engel,  and  M. 
Robert  de  Vaugondy ;  Coxe  Append,  i.  No.  2.  p.  267,  272  ;  and 
the  former  of  these  geographers  ventured  to  take  away  no  less 
than  28  degrees  from  the  longitude,  which,  on  the  faith  of  Kras- 
silinicow's  observations,  was  assigned  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Russian  emph^e.  *  With  how  little  reason  this  was  done,  will 
appear  from  considering  that  our  British  navigators,  having  de- 
termined the  position  of  Petropawlowski  hy  a  great  number  of 
very  accurate  observations,  found  the  longitude  of  that  port  15Q^ 
43'  E.  from  Greenwich,  and  its  lalitude  53®  T ;  agreeing,  the 
first  to  less  than  seven  minutes,  and  the  second  to  less  than  half 
ft  minute,  with  the  calculations  of  the  Russian  astronomer :  ^ 
coincidence  which,  in  the  situation  of  so  remote  a  place,  doe^ 
not  leave  an  uncertainty  of  more  than  four  English  mile^  ap4 
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ifhich^  for  th«  credit  of  science,  deserves  to  be  partiurahrif   apr 
marked.    The  chief  error  in  the  Russian  maps  has  been  in   not 
^xtenf^g  the  boundaries  of  tjiat  empire  su^cientljr  towards  the 
east.    For  as  there  was  nothing  to  connect  the  land  <rf  tkp 
Tschutzid  and  the  north-east  point  of  Asia  with  those  places 
wtereof  th^  position  had  been  careful jy  ascertidiied,  except  the 
imperifect  accounts  of  Behring's  and  Synd's  voyages,  consid^ra* 
ble  errors  could  not  fcul  to  be  introduced,  and  that  point  was 
Jaid  down  as  not  more  than  23<>  2'  east  of  the  meri^Qan  pf  Pc- 
tropawlowski,   'Coxe  App.  i.  No.  2.      By  the  observadops  of 
Captain  King,  the  diffei^ncc  of  longitude  between  Petropaw- 
lowski  and  the  East  C^e  is  3P  9» ;  that  is  8^  T  grcaterthan  i^ 
was  supposed  to  be  by  the  Russian  geographers.*' — It  appears 
from  Cf)ok's  and  King's  Voy.  iii.  p.  272,  that  the  coi^tbents  of 
Asia  and  Amefica  are  usually  joined  together  by  ice  during  win? 
ter.    Mr.  Samwell  confirms  this  account  of  his  superior  officer. 
«  As  this  place,  viz.  near  the  latitude  of  66^  N.  the  two  coasts 
are  only  thirteen  leagues  asunder,  and  about  midway  between 
them  lie  two  islands,  the  distance  from  which  to  either  sbore>  is 
short  of  twenty  mile^.    At  this  place,  the  natives  of  Asia  could 
find  no  difficulty  in  passing  over  to  the  opposite  coasts  which  is 
in  sight  of  their  own.    That  in  a  course  of  years  such  an  event 
would  happen,  either  through  de^gn  or  accidoit,  cannot  admif 
of  a  doubtl    The  canoes  which  we  f  aw  among  the  Tscbntiki 
were  capable  of  performing  a  much  lofiger  voyage ;  and|  howe- 
ver rude  they  may  have  been  at  some  distant  period,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  them  unequal  to  a  passage  of  six  or  seven 
leagues.    People  nught  have  been  carried  over  by  accident  oq 
^eating  pieces  of  ice.    They  might  also  have  trave^ed  acros^ 
on  sledges  or  on  foot ;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
strait  is  entirely  frozen  over  in  the  winte^ ;  so  that  during  that 
reason  the  continents,  with  respect  to  the  communication  be- 
tween them,  may  be  considered  as  one  land."    Letter  fipom  Mr, 
Samwell,  Scots  Magazine  for  1 788,  p.  604.    It  is  probable  that 
^his  interesting  portion  of  geographical  Imowledge  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  receive  further  improvement.      Soon  af- 
ter the  publication  pf  Captain  Cook's  last  voyage,  the  great  and 
enlightened  sovereign  of  Russia,  attentive  to  every  thing  that 
may  contribute  to  extend  the  bounds  of  science  or  to  render  it 
more  accurate,  formed  the  plan  of  a  new  voyage  of  discovery 
|n  order  to  explore  those  parts  of  the  ocean  lying  between  A^ 
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tvkd  Ameiict,  i^Mch  Captain  Cook  did  not  vialty  to 
more  accurately  the  islands  which  stretch  from  <me  continent  al- 
most to  the  other)  to  survey  the  north-east  coast  of  theRus^an 
empire,  from  the  mouth  of  the  ^oyymay  or  Koljonay  to  the 
Kort]^  Cape,  and  tp  settle  by  aslronpipical  pbserrations  the  po^ 
aition  pf  each  place  worth  notice.  The  conduct  of  this  impor- 
tant enterprise  is  C9mmitted  to  Captain  Billings,  an  English  of* 
ficer  in  the  Russian  service,  of  whose  abilities  for  that  station 
it  will  be  deemed  the  best  evidence,  that  he  accompanied  Cap^ 
tain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage.  To  render  the  expedition  mor» 
extensively  useful,  an  eminent  naturalist  is  appointed  to  atten^ 
Captain  Biiiings.  Six  y^rs  vfill  be  requisite  for  accomplishing 
th^  purposes  of  the  voyage.  Coxe  Supplement  to  Russian  Dia** 
coverts,  p,  27,  eti^." 


NOTl£  X^IV.  p.  270. 

Few  travellers  have  had  such  opportunity  of  observing  the  na- 
tives of  America,  in  its  varidus  cUstricts,  as  Don  Antonio  Ulloa. 
In  a  work  lately  published  by  him,  he  thus  describes  the  char^ 
acteristical  features  of  the  race :  ^  A  very  small  forehead,  cover* 
ed  with  hair  toward^  its  extremities^  as  far  as  the  fpiddle  of  the 
eye4>rows ;  little  eyes ;.  a  thb  nose,  small  and  bending  towards 
the  upper  lip ;  the  countei^ce  broad ;  the  ears  large  ;  the  hair 
Tery  black,  lan^,  and  coarse ;  the  limbs  well  turned,  the  feet 
small,  the  bpdy  of  ju^  proportion ;  and  altogether  smooth  and 
firee  frpm  hair,  until  old  age,  whei^  they  acquire  some  beard, 
but  never  on  the  cheeks."  Noticias  Americanas,  etc.  p.  307, 
M.  le  Chevalier  ^e  Pinto,  who  resided  several  years  in  a  part  of 
America  which  Ulloa  never  visited,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  gene^ 
ral  asp^t  of  the  Indians  there.  ^They  are  all  of  a  copper  co- 
lour with  some  diversity  of  shade,  not  in  proportion  to  their  dis-t 
tance  frpm  the  equator,  but  according  to  ^e  degree  of  elevation 
of  the  territory  which  the^  inhabit  Those  who  live  in  a  higli 
country  are  fairer  than  those  in  the  marshy  low  lands  on  ti^ 
coast.  Their  face  is  rpund,  farther  removed,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  any  people  from  an  oval  shape.  Their  forehead  is  small, 
the  extremity  of  thei^  ears  &r  from  the  &ce,  their  lips  thicl^  ' 
their  nose  flat,  their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chesnut  colour^  smfldl,^ 
but  capable  of  dimming  objects  at  a  ^reat  dptajQ^e.     Their 
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htoT  h  always  tfdck  and  sleeky  and  widiotit  any  tendeney  to  curl 
^Thej  have  no  hair  on  any  part  of  their  body  but  the  head.  At 
the  first  aspect  a  southern  American  appears  to  be  mild  and  in- 
hocebt,  but  on  a  more  attentive  view,  one  ctiscorers  in  lus  com^ 
tenance  somethbg  wild)  ^strustful,  and  sullen.  MS.  fiencB  tm. 
The  two  portraits  drawn  by  hands  very  different  from  those  of 
common  trayellerS)  have  a  near  resemblance. 


NOTE  XLV.  p.  270. 

Amaslng  accounts  are  given  of  the  persevering  speed  of  tht 
Americans.  Adair  relates  the  adventures  of  a  Chikkasah  war* 
lior^  who  run  through  woods  and  over  mountains,  three  hundred 
computed  miles,  in  a  day  and  a  half  and  two  nights.  Hist,  of 
Amer.  Ind.  996.  * 

NOTE  XLVI.  p.  274. 

M.  Qtodan  le  Jeune,  who  resided  fifteen  jeyx^  among  the  In^ 
ifians  of  Peru  and  Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  the  French  colo- 
ny of  Cayenne,  in  which  there  is  a  ccmstant  intercourse  with  the 
Galibis  and  other  tribes  on  the  Orinoco,  observes,  that  the  vi- 
gour of  constitution  among  the  Americans  is  exactly  in  propor^ 
tion  to  their  habits  of  labour.  The  Indians  in  warm  climateS|. 
such  as  those  on  the  coasts  of  the  South  Se%  <mi  the  river  of 
Amazons,  and  the  river  Orinoco,  are  not  to  be  compared  for 
strength  with  those  in  cold  countries ;  and  yet,  says  he,  boats 
daily  set  out  from  Para,  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  river 
of  Amazons,  to  ascend  that  river  against  the  rapidity  "of  the 
stream,  and  with  the  same  crew  they  proceed  to  San  Pablo, 
which  is  eight  hundred  leagues  distant  No  crew  of  white  peo- 
ple, or  even  of  negroes,  would  be  found  equal  to  a  task  of  such 
persevering  fatigue,  as  the  Portuguese  have  experienced,  and 
yet  the  Indians,  being  accustomed  to  this  labour  from  their  infian- 
cy,  perfbmiiit  MS.pemMme, 


>rOTE  XLVII.  p.  279. 

Don  Antonio  l^oa,  who  visited  »  great  pstrt  of  Peru  and  CU^ 
the  kingdon^  of  New  Granada,  and  several  of  the  provinces  bo^ 
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d^ting-on  the  Mexiai;Q  QnU,  vhUe  emplojred  in  the  aaxae  serace 
Vrith  the  French  mathematicians^  during  the  space  of  ten  years^ 
and  who  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  North- 
AmericanS)  asserts^  ^  That  if  we  have  seen  one  American^  w# 
may  be  sud  to  have  se^i  them  all,  their  colour  and  make  are  so. 
nearly  thej^Une.'^  Node.  Americanas>  p.  308.  A  more  eariy  ob- 
server, Pedro  de  Ciecade  Leon,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru, 
vifho  had  likewise  traversed  many  provinces  of  America,  affirms^ 
that  the  people,  m^n  and  women,  although  there  is  such  a  mul* 
titude  of  tribes  or  nations  as  to  be  almost  innumerable,  and  such 
diversity  of  clunates,  appear,  nevertheless,  like  the  children  of 
one  father  and  mother.  Chronica  del'  Peru,  parte  L  c.  19.  Ther^ 
is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  combination  of  features,  and  peculiarity 
of  aspect,  which  forms  what  may  be  called  an  European  or  Asia^^ 
tic  countenance.  There  must  likewise  be  one  that  may  be  de- 
nominated American,  common  to  the  whole  race.  This  may  be 
supposed  to  strike  the  traveller  at  first  sight,  while  not  only  the 
various  shades,  which  distinguish  people  of  different  regions,  but 
the  peculiar  features  which  discriminate  individuals,  escape  th^ 
not^e  of  a  transient  observer.  But  when  persons  who  had  re- 
sided so  long  among  the  Americans  concur  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  similarity  c^  their  appearance  in  every  climate,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  more  remariuble  than  that  of  any  other  race. 
See  likewise  Garcia  Origen  de  los  Indies,  p.  54.  242.  Torque- 
mada  Monarch.  In<hana,  ii«  57 1. 


NOTE  XLVUL  p.  281. 

M.  le  ChevaUer  de  Pinto  observes,  that  in  the  interiour  paru 
of  Brasil,  he  had  been  informed  that  some  persons  resembling 
the  white  people  of  Darien  have  been  found ;  but  that  the  breed 
<Hd  not  contkiue,  and  their  children  became  like  other  Americuis. 
iThis  race,  however,  is  very  imperfectly  known.  MS.  fienct  m$. 


NOTE  XLIX.  p.  283. 

The  teattmonies  of  different  travellers,  concerning  the  Pata* 
gonians,  have  been  collected  and  stated  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  accuracy  by  the  au^or  of  Recherd^  PhUoaophique#» 
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iftc.  torn.  L  331,  etc  iil  181,  etc.    Since  the  publicatkm  of  tbi^ 
work,  several  navigators  have  visited  ike  Magellaiuc  regioosf 
i^d,  like  their  predecessors,  differ  very  widely  in  their  accounts 
<yf  its  inhabitants.    By  Commodore  Byron  and  his  crew,  who 
tailed  through  the  Straiu  in  1764,  the  common  dze  of  the  I^- 
tiigonians  was  estimated  to  be  eight  feet,  and  many  of  them 
m^h  taller.    Phil.  Transact  vol.  1^  p.  7S.    By  Captains  Wal- 
lis  and  Carteret,  yfhc  actually  measured  them  in  1766,  they  were 
found  td  be  from  six  feet  to  six  feet  five  and  seven  inchei  in 
height.    PMl.  Trans,  vol.  Ix.  p.  22.    These,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  the  very  people  whose  size  had  been  rkted  so  high  in 
the  year  1764;  for  several  of  them  had  beads  and  red  baize  of 
the  same  kind  with  what  had  been  put  on  board  captain  Walliz'a 
ship^  and  he  naturally  concluded  that  they  had  got  these  firom 
Mr.  Byron.    Hawked w.  L    In  1767  they  were  again  measured 
by  M.  Bougainville,  whose  account  difibrs  little  fitmi  that  of 
capt  Wallis.    Voy.  1S9.    To  these  I  shall  add  k  testimony  of 
great  weight  In  the  year  1762^  Don  Bernardo  Ibagnez  de  Echa*" 
vani  accompanied  the  Marquis  de  Valdelirios  to  Buenos  Ayres,- 
and  resided  there  several  years.    He  is  a  very  intcflligent  author^ 
and  his  reputation  for  veracity  timmpeached  among  his  country- 
men.   In  speaking  €i  the  country  towahis  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  America,  <<By  what  Indians,**  says  he,  <<  is  it  possessed  t 
Not  certainly  by  the  &bulous  Patagonians,  who  are  supposed  to 
occupy  this  district    I  have  (kom  many  eye^indtnesses,  who  have 
lived  among  thoSe  Indians,  and  traded  much  with  them,  a  true  and 
accurate  description  of  their  persons.    They  are  of  the  same 
stature  with  Spuuards.    I  never  saw  one  y/^hb  rose  in  height  two 
varoM  and  two  or  three  inches,^*  i.  e.  about  80  or  81.  332  inches 
Ehglish,  if  EchaVarri  makes  his  computation  according  to  the 
vara  of  Madrid.    This  agrees  neariy  with  the  measurement  oi 
captain  Wallis.    Reyno  Jesuitico,  238.    Mr.  Falkner,  who  re* 
sided  as  a  mbsionary  forty  years  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, says,  that  <<The  Patagonians,  or  Puelches,  are  a  large  bo- 
died people  \  but  I  never  heard  of  that  gigantic  race  which 
others  have  mentioned,  though  I  have  seen  persons  of  all  the 
different  tribes  of  sotithem  Indians."    Introd.  p.  36.     M.  Dob- 
rizhoffer,  a  Jesuit,  who  resided  eighteen  years  in  Pan^ay,  and, 
who  had  Seen  great  numbers  of  the  various  tribes  which  inha- 
bit the  countries  situated  upon  the  Struts  of  Magellan,  con- 
firms, in  every  pointy  the  testimony  of  his  brother  misskmry, 
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l^atkntsr.  Dobrizhoffer  entep  into  some  detail  with  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  several  authors  concerning  the  stature  of  the  Pa- 
tagonians.  Having  mentioned  the  reports  of  some  early  tra- 
vellers with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  size  of  some  bones  found 
<m  that  coast,  which  were  supposed  to  be  human ;  and  hav iiig 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  these  bones  belonged  to  some  large 
marine  or  land  animal,  he  concludes,  ^De  hisce  ossibus  crcd^ 
quicquid  libuerit,  dummodo,  me  suasoi:e,  Patagones  pro  gigan- 
dbus  desinas  habere."  Historia  de  AbissOnibus^  vol.  IL  p.  19, 
'•tc. 

NOTE  L.  p.  285. 

Antomo  Sanchez  Ribeiro,  a  learned  and  ingenioufi  phy«cian» 
published  a  dissertation  in  the  year  1765,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  this  disease  was  not  introduced  from  America,  but 
took  its  rise  in  Europe,  and  was  brought  on  by  an  e|Mdemicat 
and  malignant  disorder^  Did  I  choose  to  enter  into  a  disqiiisi-^ 
tion  on  this  subject^  which  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  if  ik 
had  not  been  intimately  connected  with  this  part  of  my  inquiries^ 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pcunt  out  some  mistakes  with  respect 
to  the  fiu:ts  upon  which  he  founds,  as  well  as  some  errors  in  tho 
ccmsequences  which  he  draws  from  them.  Hie  rapid  commu'^ 
nication  of  this  disease  from  Spain  over  Europe,  seems,  howe* 
ver,  to  resemble  the  progress  transmitted  by  infection.  The  first 
mention  of  it  is  in  the  year  1493,  and  before  the  year  1497  it  Had 
made  its  appearance  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  with  such 
alarming  symptoms  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  civil  ma^is'^ 
trate  to  interpose,  in  order  to  check  its  career.— Since  the  pub* 
lication  of  this  work  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Sanchez's  disserta- 
tion has  been  communicated  to  me.  It  contains  several  addidon* 
al  &cts  in  confirmation  of  Ids  o{iinion,  which  b  supported  with 
•uch  plausible  arguments,  as  render  it  a  subject  of  i&quiry  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  learned  physicians. 


NOTE  U.  p.  28d. 

The  people  of  Otaheite  have  nadeacmunatioa  for  any  number 
above  two  hundred,  which  is  sufficient  fi>r  tkeir  traiwattitdli 
Voyages,  by  Hawke^worth;  ii.  228. 

TOL.  I.  0 
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fTOTE  LII.  p.  294.     - 

As  the  victr  which  I  have  given  of  rude  nations  is  t%itetntlf 
different  from  that  exhibited  by  very  respectable  anthers,  it  naf 
be  proper  to  produce  some  of  the  many  authorities  on  which  I 
founded  my  description.    I'he  manners  of  the  savage  tribcd  in 
America  have  never  been  vietred  by  persons  more  capabl*^    of 
observing  them  with  discernment,  than  the  philosophers    icm* 
ployed  by  France  and  Spain,  in  the  year  1 735,  to  determine    the 
figure  of  the  earth.    M.  Bouguer,  D.  Antonia  d'Ulloa,  and  D. 
Jorge  Juan,  resided  long  among  the  natives  of  the  least  ciyiliz^ 
cd  provinces  in  Peru.    M.  de  la  Condamine  bad  not  only  the 
same  advantages  with  them  for  observation,   hot  in  his  voyage 
down  die  Maragnon,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  inspectinis;'  the 
state  of  tht  various  nations    seated    on  its  banks,  in  its   vast 
course  across  the  continent  of  South  America.  There  is  a  ^won- 
derful resemblance  in  their  representation  of  the  character  of 
the  Americans.    <' They  are  all  extren^ely  indolent,"  says   M. 
Bouguer^  "they  are  stupid,  they  pass  whole  days  sitting  h»  the 
»ame  place,  without  moving,'  or  speaking  a  single  word.    It  is 
not  easy  to  describe  the  degree  of  their  iadiiference  for  weahbr 
and  all  its  advantages.    One  does  not  well  know  what  naodve  to 
propose  to  them,  when  one  would  persuade  them  to  perform 
any  service.     It  is  voir,  to  ofTer  them  money  ;  they  answer,  that 
they  are  not  hungry.*'    Voyage  au  Perou,  p.  103.     «*  If  one  c60-» 
aiders  them  as  men,    the  narrowness  of  their  understanding 
seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the  excellence  of  the  soul.  Their 
imbecility  is  so  visible,  that  one  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  them 
different  from  what  cme  has  of  the  brutes.     Nottung  distuii>» 
the  tranquility  of  their  souls,  equally  insensible  to  disttsters  and 
to  prosperity.    Though  half-naked,  they  are  as  c(mten€ed  as  a 
monarch  in  his  most  splendid  array.    Riches  do  not  attract  them 
in  the  smallest  degree^  and  the  authority  or  dignitiea  to  which 
they  may  aspire  are  so  little  the  objects  of  their  ambitioiii  that 
an  Indian  wiU  receive  with  tiie  same  in^fierence  the  office  of 
judge  (Alcade)  or  that  of  a  hangman,  if  deprived  of  th^feraaer 
and  appointed  to  the  latter,    frothing  can  move  or  change  them* 
Interest  has  no  power  over  them,  and  they  often  refuse  to  per- 
ferm  a  small  aervice,  though  ccrtaia  of  a  gfi'eat  ncmo^f^mt. 
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Fear  makes  no  impression  upon  theni>  and  respect  as  tittle 
Their  disposition  is  so  s'uigular  that  there  is  no  method  of  infiiL* 
encing  them,  no  means  of  rousing  them  from  that  indilTcrenpe^ 
which  is  ptx)of  against  all  the  endeavours  of  the  wisest  persons ; 
no  expedient  which  can  induce  them  to  abandon  that  gross  ig« 
norance,  or  lay  aside,  that  careless  negligence,  which  dIscon<* 
cert  the  prudence  and  disappoint  the  cai*e  of  such  as  are  atten- 
tive to  their  welfiu^."  Voyage  d'Ulloa,  torn.  i.  335,  356.  Of  those 
singular  qualities  he  produces  many  extraordinary  instances,  p. 
336*^347.  <<  Insensibility,'-  says  M.  de  la  Condamine,  ^  is  the 
basis  of  the  American  character.  I  leave  otliers  to  determine^ 
whether  tlus  should  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  apathy,  or 
^sgraeed  with  that  of  stupidity.  It  arises,  without  doubt,  from 
the  small  number  of  their  ideas,  which  do  not  extend  beyond 
their  wants.  Gluttons,  even  to  voracity,  when  they  have  where- 
withal to  satisfy  their  appetite.  Temperate,  when  necessity 
obliges  them>  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  can  endure  want  with- 
out seeming  to  desire  any  thing.  Pusillanimous  and  cowardly 
to  excess,  unless  they  are  rendered  desperate^by  dru^kei^ess. 
Averse  to  labour^  indifferent  to  every  motive  of  glory,  honour 
or  gratitude ;  occupied  entirely  by  the  object  that  is  present, 
and  always  determined  by  it  alone,  without  any  solicitude  about 
futurity ;  incapable  of  foresight  or  reflection ;  abandoning  themr 
pelves,  when  under  no  restraint,  to  a  puerile  joy,  which  they 
express  by  frisking  about,  and  immoderate  fits  of  laughter; 
without  object  or  design,  they  pass  their  life  without  thinking, 
and  grow  old  without  advancing  beyond  childhood,  of  which 
they  retain  all  the  delects.  If  this  description  were  applicable 
only  to  the  Indians  in  some  provinces  of  Peru,  who  are  slaves  in 
every  respect  but  the  name,  one  might  believe,  that  this  degree 
pf  degeneracy  was  occasioned  by  the  servile  dependence  to 
which  they  are  reduced ;  the  example  of  the  modem  Greeks 
being  proof  how  far  servitude  may  degrade  the  human  species. 
But  the  Indians  in  the  raistions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  savages 
who  still  enjoy  ununpaired  liberty,  being'as  limited  in  their  &- 
culties,  not  to  say  as  stupid  as  the  other,  one  cannot  observe, 
without  humiliation^  that  man,  when  abandoned  to  simple  na- 
Vfoe  and  deprived  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  education 
and  society,  differs  but  little  from  the  brute  creation."  Voyage 
de  la  Riv.  de  Amaz.  53, 53.  M.  de  Chanyalon,  an  intelligent 
imd  pidloeophicial  observer^  who  visited  Martinico  in  1751,  an<| 
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readod  there  six  yeaw,  gives  the  folloiving  description  of  the 
Caraibs:    <<  It  b  not  the  red  colour  of  their  complexion,  it   is 
pot  the  singulurity  of  their  features,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
difference  between  them  and  us.    It  \h  their  excessire  simplLci* 
ty ;  it  i^  the  limited  degree  of  their  faculties.    Their  reason  is 
not  more  enUghtened  or  more  provident  than  the  instiiict  of 
brutes.    The  reason  of  the  most  gross  peasants,  that  of  the 
negroes  brought  up  in  the  parts  of  Africa  most  remote  from   in- 
tercourse wiUi  Europeans^  is  such,  that  we  discover  appearan- 
ces of  intelligence,  which  though  imperfect  is  capable  of  inr 
crease.    But  of  this  the  understan^g  of  Cara3>8  seems  to  be 
hardly  susceptible.    If  sound  philosophy  and  religion  did  not 
afford  us  their  light,  if  we  were  to  decide  accordmg  to  the  first 
impression  which  the   view  of  that  people  makes  up<xi  the 
mind,  we  should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  they  do  not  belong 
p}  the  same  species  with  us.     Their  stupid  eyea  are  the  true 
mirror  of  their  souls  ;  it  appears  to  be  without  functions.  Tlieir 
Indolence  is  extreme ;  they  have  never  the  least  soUcttxide  about 
the  moment  which  is  to  succeed  that  which  is  present."     Voy- 
age  a  la  Martinique,  p.  44,  45,  51.     M.  de  la  Borde,    Tertret 
and  Rochefort,  confirm  this  desciiption.      ^  The  character]^ 
tics  of  the  Califqmians,"  says  P.  Venegas,  <*  as  wdl  as  of  ail 
other  Indians,  arp  stupidity  and  insensibility ;  want  of  know- 
ledge and  reflection ;  inconstancy,  impetuosity  and  l^dness  of 
appetite ;  an  excessive  sloth  and  abhorrence  of  all  labour  and 
fsdigue,  and  excessive  love  of  pleasure  and  amusemei^  of  evei^ 
kind,  however  trifling  or  brutal ;   pusillanimity ;  and,  in  fine,  a 
most  wretched  v^ant  of  every  thing  which  constitutes  the  real 
man,  and  renders  lum  ratbnal,  inventive,  tractable,  and  u&efiil 
to  himself  and  society.   It  is  not  easy  for  Europeans,  who  nerer 
were  out  of  their  own  country,  to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  qi 
those  people :  for,  ev^  in  the  least  frequented  ccHners  of  the 
globe,  there  is  not  a  nation  so  stupid*  of  such  contracted  ideas, 
and  so  weak  both  in  body  and  mind^  as  the  unhappy  Califomi- 
fms.    Their  understanding  comprehends  little  more  than  what 
they  see ;  abstract  ideaf ,  and  much  les$  a  chain  of  reasonings 
being  fer  beyond  their  po'Fver ;    f  o  that  they  scarce  ever  im- 
prove their  first  ideas,  and  these  are  in  general  false,  or  at  feast 
Inadequate.      It  is  in  vain  ^  represeirt  to  them  any  future  ad- 
vantages which  will  resist  to  them  from  doing  ^^ir  al^staimng 
frozn  this  or  that  particular  i^unedlately  present »  the  rebitiq^  ^ 
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^e»ns  «nd  ends  bdng  beyond  the  stretch  of  their  fkculties.  Nor 
have  they  the  leaU  notion  of  pursuing  such  intentions  as  will 
procure  themselves  some  future  good,  or  guard  them  against 
jfuture  evils.  Their  win  is  proportional  to  their  faculties,  and 
all  their  passions  move  in  a  very  narrow  sphere.  Ambition  they 
have  none,  and  ire  more  desirous  of  being  accounted  strong 
than  valiant  The  objects  of  ambition  with  us,  honour,  fjEUne, 
reputation,  titles,  posts,  and  distinctions  of  superiority,  are  un- 
known among  them ;  so  that  this  powerful  spring  of  action,  the 
cause  of  so  much  seeming  good  ai)d  real  evil  in  the  world,  has 
no  power  here.  This  disposition  of  mind,  as  it  givcl  them  up 
to  an  amazing  langour  iand  lassitude,  their  lives  fleeting  away 
m  a  perpetual  inactivity  and  detestation  of  labour,  so  it  likewise 
induces  them  to  be  attracted  by  the  firet  object  which  their  own 
fancy,  or  the  persuasion  of  another  places  before  them  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  renders  them  as  prone  to  alter  their  resolutions 
with  the  same  £icility.  They  look  with  indifference  upon  any 
kindness  done  them ;  nor  is  even  the  bare  remembrance  of  it  to 
be  expected  from  them.  In  a  word,  the  unhappy  mortals  may  be 
compared  to  children,  in  whotn  the  developement  of  reason  is 
nbt  completed.  They  may  indeed  be  called  a  nation  who  never 
arrive  at  manhood."  Hist,  pf  Californ.  Eng.  Transl.  i.  64,  67. 
Mr.  Ellis  gives  us  a  similar  account  of  the  want  of  foresight 
and  inconsiderate  disposition  of  the  people  adjacent  to  Hudson's 
Bay.    Voyage,  p.  194,  155. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Americans  is  so  remarkable,  that  ne- 
groes from  all  the  different  provinces  of  Africa  are  observed  to 
be  more  capable  of  improving  by  instruction:  They  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  several  particulars  which  the  Americans  can* 
not  comprehend.  Hence  the  negroes,  though  slaves,  value 
themselves  as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  look  down  up- 
xm  the  Americftna  with  contempt,  as  void  of  capacity  and  of  ra- 
tional discernment.      Ulloa  Notic.  Americ.  332, 333. 

NOTE  LHI.  p.  299. 

Dobrizhoffer,    the  last  traveller,  I  ktiow,   who  has  resided 

among  any  tribe  of  the  ruder  Americans,  has  explained  so  fully 

'  the  various  reasons  which  have  induced  theii^  women  to  suckle 

^  their  children  long,  and  never  to  undertake  rearing  such  as  were 

f<^le  or  distorted,  and  even  to  destroy  a  considerable  number  of 
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their  offspring,  as  to  throw  great  light  on  the  observations  I  ha^^ 
made,  p.  278-0.  Hist,  de  Abissonibus,  vol.  iL  p.  107,  221.  So 
deeply  were  thesQ  ideas  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  Peruvians,  a  civilized  people,  when  compared 
with  the  barbarous  tnbes,  whose  manners  t  am  describing,  re- 
tained them ;  and  even  their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  has 
not  been  able  to  root  them  out.  When  twins  are  born  in  any  fa* 
mily,  it  is  still  considered  as  an  ominous  event,  and  the  parents 
have  recourse  to  rigorous  acts  of  mortification,  in  order  to  a^rt 
the  calamities  with  which  they  are  threatened.  When  a  child  i% 
bom  with  any  deformity,  they  will  not,  if  they  can  possiUy  avc»d 
it,  bring  it  to  be  baptised,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be 
))rought  to  rear  it.  Arriaga  Extirpac.  de  la  Idolat.  del  Perus  p. 
52,  33. 

NOtE  LIV.  p.  302. 

The  number  of  the  fish  in  the  rivers  of  South  America  Is 
so  extraordinary,  as  to  merit  particular  notice.  « In  the  Marag-> 
pon  (says  P.  Acugna)  fish  are  so  plentiful,  that  without  any  art, 
they  may  t^ke  tliem  with  the  hands."  p.  138.  « In  the  QrinoGO 
(says  P.  Gumilla),  besides  an  infinite  variety  of  other  fish,  tor- 
toise or  turtle  abound  in  si^ch  numbers,  that  I  cannot  finii  words 
fo  express  it.  t  doubt  not  but  that  such  as  read  my  account  wiU 
accuse  me  of  exaggeration  :  but  I  can  affirm  that  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  count  tliem,  as  to  coimt  the  sands  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  One  may  judge  of  their  number  by  the  amazing  con- 
sumption of  them ;  for  all  the  nations  contiguous  to  the  river, 
and  even  many  who,  are  at  a  (fistance,  flc^ck  thither  at  the  sea- 
son of  brec^g,  and  not  only  find  sustenance  during  that  timie» 
but  carry  off  great  numbers  both  of  the  turtles  and  of  their  eggs, 
etc."  Hist,  de  TOrenoque,  ii.  c.  22.  p.  59.  M.  de  la  Condamine 
confiirms  their  accounts,  p.  159^ 

NOTE  LV.  p.  30^. 

Piso  describes  two  of  these  plants,  the  Cururmpe^  and  the^ 
Gmjana-Timbo.  It  b  remarkable,  that  though  they  have  this 
^tal  effect  upon  fishes,  they  are  so  &r  from  b^ng  noxious  to 
the  human  species,  that  they  are  used  in  medicine  with  success, 
^iao,  lib.  It.  c*  18.    Bancroft  mentionfl^  another,  the  lOarrcep  a, 
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small  quantity  of  which  is  siifficient  to  inebriate  all  the  fish  to  a 
considerable  distance,  so  that  in  a  few  minxrtes  they  float  motion- 
less on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  taken  with  ease.  Nat 
Hist  of  Guiana,  p.  106. 


NOTE  LVI.  p.  305. 

Remarkable  instances  occur  of  the  calamities  which  rude  na« 
tions  suffer  by  famine.  Alvar  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  one  of 
the  most  gallant  and  virtuous  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  resid' 
ed  abnost  nine  years  among  the  savages  of  Florida.  They  were 
unacquainted  with  every  species  of  agriculture.  Their  subsist 
tence  was  poor  and  precarious.  «  They  live  chiefly  (says  he) 
upon  roots  of  different  plants,  which  they  procure  with  gre^yt 
difHculty,  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  them. 
Sometimes  they  kill  game,  sometimes  they  catch  fish,  but  in 
such  small  quantities,  that  their  hunger  is  so  extreme  as  com^ 
"pels  them  to  eat  spiders,  the  eggs  of  ants,  worms,  lizards,  ser* 
pcnts,  a  kind  Of  unctuous  earth  ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  in 
this  country  there  were  any  ston^,  they  would  swallow  these. 
They  preserve  the  bones  of  fishes  and  serpents,  which  they 
grind  into  powder,  and  eat  The  only  season  when  they  do  not 
suffer  much  from  famine,  is  when  a  certain  fruit,  which  he  calls 
TunaSf  is  ripe.  This  is  the  same  with  the  0/iuntia^  or  prickly 
pear,  of  a  reddish  and  yellow  colour,  with  a  sweet  insipid  taste. 
They  are  sometimes  obliged  to  travel  far  from  their  usual  placfe 
ot  residence,  in  order  to  find  them."  Naufragias,  c.  xviii.  p.  20, 
91,  22. '  In  another  place,  he  observes  that  they  al«  frequently 
reduced  to  pads  two  or  three  days  without  food,  c.  xxiv.  p.  27. 

NOTE  LVII.  p.    306. 

M.  Fcrmin  has  given  in  accurate  descripti<m  of  the  two  spe- 
cies of  manioc,  with  an  account  of  its  culture,  to  which  he  has 
idded  some  experiments^  in  order  to  ascertain  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  the  juice  extracted  from  that  species  which  he  calls 
tiie  bitter  cassava.  Among  the  Spaniards,  it  is  known  by  tho 
name  of  Yuca  bnrwa.    Deicr.de  Sunn.  torn.  L  p.  66» 
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NOTE  LVItl.  p.  306, 

The  plantain  is  found  hi  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Ameri-^ 
ca.  Oviedo  contends,  that  it  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  of  ihe 
New  World,  but  was  introduced  into  the  island  of  HispanioIa» 
In  the  year  1516,  by  father  Thomas  de  Berlanga,  and  that  h^ 
transplanted  it  from  the  Canary  islands,  whither  the  original 
slips  had  beew  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  Oviedo,  Bb.  viiL 
c.  1.  But  the  opinion  of  Acosta  and  other  naturalists,  who  reck- 
on it  an  American  plant,  seems  to  be  better  founded.  Acosta 
Hist  Nat.  lib.  iv.  2 1.  It  was  cultivated  by  rude  tribes  in  Ameri- 
ca,  who  had  little  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards,  and  who  wer^ 
destitute  of  that  ingenuity,  which  disposes  men  to  borrow  what 
is  useful  from  foreign  nations.  Cumil.iii.ld6.  Wafci^'s  Voy- 
kge,  p.  87. 


NOTE  Lli.  p.  307. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Acosta,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
best  informed  writers  concerning  the  West  Indies,  affirms,  that 
nudze,  though  cultivated  in  the  continent,  was  not  known  in  the 
islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  none  but  cassada  breaiL 
Hist  Nat.  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  But  P.  Martyr,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
first  Oecad,  which  was  written  in  the  year  14S^,  Upon  the  re- 
turn of  Columbus  from  his  first  voyage,  expressly  mentions 
muze  as  a  plant  which  the  islanders  cultivated,  and  of  which 
they  made  bread,  p.  7.  Gomaro  likewise  asserts,  that  they  were 
acquabted  with  the  culture  of  maize.  Histor.  Gener.  cap.  28. 
Oviedo  describes  maize  without  any  intimation  of  its  being  a 
plant  that  was  not  natural  to  Hispanbla.    lib.  vil  c.  1. 


NOTE  LX.  p.  312. 

New  Holland)  a  country  which  formeriy  was  only  knoWD»  ha& 
lately  been  vidted  by  intelligent  observers.  It  lies  in  a  region 
of  the  globe  where  it  must  enjoy  a  ver^  &Vourable  climate,  as  it 
stretches  from  the  lOOi  tb  the  ?8th  degfee  of  northern  kdtade. 
ItiaoCgr««;text«it,  andfromk*  square  form  must  bo  much 
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more  thalv  equal  to  all  Europe.  The  people  who  inhaUt  the  va* 
rious  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  of  one  race.  They  are  etidentlf 
ruder  than  most  of  the  Americans,  and  have  made  still  less  pro- 
gress in  improvement  and  the  arts  of  life.  There  is  not  thd 
least  appearance  of  ctUtivation  in  any  part  of  this  vast  region. 
The  inhabitants  are  extremely  few,  so  that  the  country  appears 
almost  desolate.  Their  tribes  are  still  more  inconsiderable  than 
those  of  America.  They  dep^id  for  subsistence,  almost  entirely^ 
on  fishing.  They  do  not  settle  in  one  place,  but  roam  about  in 
quest  of  food.  Both  sexes  go  stark-naked.  Their  habitations^ 
utensils,  etc.  are  more  simple  and  rude  than  those  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. .  Voyages,  by  Hawkesworth,  iii.  622,  etc  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  country  where  man  has  been  discovered  in  the  earUest 
stage  of  his  progress,  and  it  exhibits  a  mberable  specimen  of 
his  condition  and  powers  in  that  uncultivated  state.  If  this  coun- 
try shall  be  more  fully  explored  by  huure  navigators,  the  com- 
parison of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  with  those  of  thcT 
Americans  ^ill  prove  an  instructive  article  in  the  history  of  the 
human  species. 


NOTE  LXI.  p;  313. 

P.  Gabriel  Marest,  who  travelled  from  his  Station  among  the 
Illinois  to  Machillimakinac,  thus  describes  the  face  of  the  coun* 
try.  <<  We  have  marched  twelve  days  without  meeting  a  single 
human  creature.  Sometimes  we  found  ourselves  m  rait  mea- 
dt>Ws,  of  whit^h  we  could  not  see  the  bbundaries,  through  which 
there  flowed  many  brooks  and  rivers,  but  without  any  path  to 
conduct  us.  Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  open  a  passage 
across  thick  forests,  through  bu;»hes,  and  underwood  filled  vrttb 
briars  and  thorns.  Sometimes  We  had  to  pass  through  d^ep 
marshes,  in  which  we  sunk  up  to  the  middle.  After  being  hr 
tigued  through  the  day,  we  had  the  earth  for  our  bedi  or  a  four 
l^aVes,  exposed  to  the  vnnd,  the  rain^  and  all  the  injuries  of  the 
air/'  Lettr.  Edifiantes,  ii.  360.  Dr.  Brickell,  in  an  excursion 
from  North  Carolina  towards  th^  mountains,  A*  D.  1730,  tra- 
velled fifteen  days  without  meeting  v^ith  a  hiunan  creature.  Nat. 
Hist,  of  North  Carolina^  389.  Diego  de  Ordas,  in  attempting 
tol  make  a  jiettlement  in  Soinh  America,  A  D.  1S33,  marched 

tot.  i.  64 


My  di^B  AfOBgh  a  country  withflntone  inhabiiafnt^    Herrei>lif 
does.  ilb.Le.ll. 


NOTE  LXIL  p.  313, 

I  flMongly  wmaptet  that  a  community  of  goods^  and  an  iindi« 
irided  storet   are  known  cmly  among  the  rudest  tribea  of  him« 
lers;  and  that  assoon  aB  any  species  of  i^cukore  or  regular 
indfiBtry  is  known>  the  idea  of  an  excluaive  right  of  property  to 
the  fruks  of  them  is  introduced.    I  am  confirmed  ki  this  opin- 
ion by  accounts  which  I  have  received  oaiceming  the  state  of 
pioperQr  among  the  Indians  in  very  different  regions  <^  Ameri- 
ca.   ^  The  idea  of  the  natives  of  Brasil  concerning  property  is^ 
that  if  any  person  cultivates  a  field,  he  alone  ought  to  enjoy  the 
produce  o^  it^  and  no  other  has  a  title  to  pretend  to  it    If  an 
individual  or  family  go  a-hunting  or  fishing,  what  is  caught  be-' 
longs  to  the  individual  or  to  the  fiunily,  and  they  commumcate 
no  par^  of  it  to  any  but  to  their  cazique,  or  to  such  of  their 
kindred  as  hs^pen  to  be  indisposed*    If  any  person  in  the  vil- 
lage c(»ne  to  their  hut,  he  may  sit  down  freely,  and  eat  without 
asking  liberty.    But  thb  is  the  consequence  of  their  general 
principle  of  hospitality ;  for  I  never  observed  any  partitiiHi  of 
Hie  increase  of  their  fields,  or  the  produce  of  the  chase,  which 
I  could  consider  as  the  result  of  any  idea  concerning  a  commu^ 
fiity  of  goodsr    On  the  contrary,  they  are  so  much  attached  to 
What  they  deem  to  be  their  property,  that  it  would  be  extreme^, 
ly^daagerotts  to  encroach  upon  it    As  far  as  I  have  seen,   or 
can  leasB,  there  is  not  oi^  tribe  of  Indians  in  South  America^ 
aBhong  whom  that  community  of  goods  which  has  been  so  higb- 
ly  extoUed  is  known*    The  circumstance  in  the  government  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  most  irksome  to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  was 
the  community  of  goods  which  those  &thera  introduced.     This 
WKS  repugnant  to  the  original  ideas  oi  the  Indians.    They  were 
aeq^tttinted  with  the  rights  of  private  exclusive  propeity,  and 
they  submitted  with  impatience  to  regulations  which  destroyed 
them."    M.  Ic  Cheval«  de  Pinto,  MS.  ficne9  me.    <«  Actual  pos- 
session (says  a  missimiairy  who  resided  several  years  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Five  Nations)  gives  a  right  to  the  soil,  but  whcn- 
«iKr  a  possessor  sees  fit  to  quit  it,  another  hai  as  good  a  right 
to  take  ^  as  he  who  left  it    This  law^  or  custonn  respects  not 


only  the  pardcnlar  spot  on  which  be  erects  his^  house^  but  alsQ 
bis  planting  ground  If  a  man  has  prepared  a  particular  ^ot 
pi  groundy  on  which  he  designs  in  fUture  to  build  or  plants  no 
man  has  a  right  to  incommode  him>  much  loss  to  the  fruit  of 
bis  labours,  until  it  appears  that  he  voluntarily  gives  up  his 
views.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  formal  copveyance  from  one 
Indian  to  another  in  their  natun^  state.  The  Umio  of  evety 
canton  are  circimiscrS^d ;  that  is,  they  ajre  aBowed  to-  hunt  as 
far  as  such  a  river  on  this  hand,  and  such  a  uaountain  on  tte 
other.  This  area  is  occupied  and  improved  by  in^viduals  and 
their  families.  Individuals,  not  the  community,  have  the  use 
and  profit  of  their  own  labours  or  success  in  hunting.'*  MS.  of 
Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  fienea  me, 

NOTE  LXIU.  p.  315. 

This  difference  of  temper  between  the  Amerieant  and-  ne*» 
groes  is  so  remarkable  that  it  is  a  proverbial  ss^iiig  in  the 
French  Islands,  ^  Regarder  un  sauvage  de  travers,  o'est  le  ba£« 
tre ;  te  battre,  c*est  le  tuer ;  battre  un  negre,  ce'st  le  nounrir.*' 
Tertre,  iL  490^ 


NOTE  LXIV.  p.  315, 

The  description  of  the  political  state  of  the  people  of  Cina^ 
loa  perfectiy  resembles  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Ameri- 
ca«  ^  They  have  neither  laws  nor  kings  (says  a  missionary  who 
resided  l^ig  amoi^  them)  to  pura^  any  crime*  Nor  b  there 
among  them  any  species  of  authority  or  political  govemmeiity^ 
tp  restrain  them  in  any  part  of  their  conduct.  It^  is  true,  that 
they  acknowle^e  certain  Ca^ques^  who  lure  heads  of  thein  fern- 
ilies  or  villages,  but  their  authority  appears  chiefly  in.  war,  aad^ 
the  expeditions  against  their  enemies.  This  authority  the  Cazi« 
ques  obtain  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  their  valour  in  war, 
or  by  the  power  and  number  of  their  faimlies  and  relations. 
Sometimes  they  owe  their  pre-eminence  to  their  eloquence  in 
dbpdaylng  tiieir  own  exploits,"  RSbas  Hifttor.  de  las  Triumph. 
ete^  p.  11.  The  sute  of  the-  Chiquitos  in  Soutii  Ainerica  is 
nearly  the  same.  ^  They  have  na  regular  tmn  of  govemmenty 
9r  ^iH  life)  but  b  matters  of  public  concern  they  listen  to  th» 


advice  of  thdr  oM  men^  and  usually  follow  it  The  digm^  of 
Cazique  is  not  hereditary,  but  conferred  according  to  merit,  as 
the  rewahi  of  valour  in  war.  The  union  among  them  b  imper* 
feet.  Their  society  resembles  a  republic  without  any  head,  in 
which  every  man  is  master  of  himself^  and  upon  the  least  dis* 
gust,  separates  from  those  with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  con- 
nected *'  Relacibn  Historical  de  las  Missiones  de  k>s  Chiquitos, 
por  P.  Juan  Patr.  Femandea,  p.  32, 33.  Thus,  under  very  dif- 
ferent climates,  when  nations  are  in  a  similar  state  of  sodet^t 
|heir  institutions  and  civil  government  assume  the  same  fonxu 


NOTE  LXV.  p.  326. 

j^  I  have  known  the  Indians  (says  a  person  well  acquainted 
^h  their  mode  of  life)  to  go  a  thousand  miles  for  the  purpose 
ef  revenge,  in  pathless  woods,  over  hills  and  mountains,  through 
huge  cafle-swamps,  exposed  to  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  to  hunger  and  thirst  Such  is  their 
over-boiling  revengeful  temper,  that  they  utterly  contemn  al! 
those  things  as  imaginary  trifles,  if  they  are  so  happy  as  to  get 
fhe  scalp  of  the  murderer,  or  enemy,  to  satisfy  the  craving- 
ghos^  of  their  deceased  relations."  Adair's  Hist,  of  Amer.  In- 
(liansy  p.  150. 


NOTE  LXVI.  p.  326. 

Xn  the  account  of  the  great  war  between  the  Algonquins  and 
^  Iroquws,  the  achievements  of  Piscaret,  a  femous  chief  of 
the  Algofiquins,   performed  mostly  by  himself  alone,  or  with 
one  or  two  companions,  make  a  capital  figure.    De  la  Potherie, 
i  %97^  etc.    Colden's  Hist,  of  Five  NaticMis,  125,  etc. 

NOTE  LXVU.  p.  338. 

The  Hfe  of  an  wfortunate  leader  is  often  in  danger,  and  he  is 
^w^rs  degraded  fiwi  the  rank  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
forap^cr  exploits,    Adair,  p.  388, 
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NOTE  LXVill.  p.  329. 

As  the  ideas  of  the  North  Americans^  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  carrying;  on  war,  are  generally  known,  I  have  founded 
my  observations  chiefly  upon  the  testimony  of  the  authors  who 
describe  them.  But  the  same  maxims  took  place  upon  other 
nations  in  the  New  World-  A  judicious  missionaiy  has  given  a 
yi^v/  of  the  military  operations  of  the  people  in  Gran  Chaco,  in 
South  America,  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  the  Iroquois. 
«  They  are  much  addicted  to  war  (says  he),  which  they  carry  on 
frequently  among  themselves,  but  perpetually  against  the  Span- 
iards. But  they  may  rather  be  called  thieves  than  soldiers,  for 
they  never  make  head  against  the  Spaniards,  unless  when  they 
can  assault  them  by  stealth,  or  have  guarded  against  any  ihisr 
chance  by  spies,  who  may  be  called  indefatigable ;  they  will 
watch  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  observing  by  night  every  thing  that  passes  with  the  ut- 
most solicitude,  whether  they  may  expect  resistance  or  not*  and 
until  they  are  perfectly  secure  of  the  event,  they  will  not  ven? 
ture  upon  an  attack ;  so  that  when  they  do  give  the  assault,  the]f 
are  certain  of  success,  and  free  from  all  danger.  These  spiea^ 
Ml  order  that  they  may  not  be  observed,  will  creep  on  all-four 
like  cats  in  the  night;  but  if  they  are  discovered^  make  thei|^ 
escape  with  much  dexterity.  But>  altho^h  they  never  choose  to 
Bice  the  Spaniards,  if  they  be  surrounded  in  any  place  whence 
tfiey  cannot  escape,  they  will  fight  vnth  desperate  valour,  and  sell 
their  lives  very  dear.'*    Lozano  Descrip.  del  Gran  Chacp,  p.  78. 


NOTE  LXIX.  p.  330. 

Lery,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceecUngs  of  the  Tow 
pmambtiaj  a  Brasilian  tribe,  in  a  war  against  a  powerful  nation 
of  their  enemies,  describes  their  coiut^e  and  ferocity  in  very 
striking  terms.  Ego  cum  Gallo  altero,  paulo  curiosius,  magno 
nostro  peiiculo  (si  ennim  ab  hostibus  capti  aut  lesi  fiiissemuSy 
devoratiom  fuissemus  devoti),  barbaros  nostroi  in  militiam  eun^- 
tescomitari  volui.  Hi,  numero  4000  capita^  cum  hostibus  ad 
Bttus  decertarunti  tanta  ferocitate,  ut  vel  rabidos  et  furiosos 
quosque  superarent    Cum  prlmum  hostes  coii8pexere>  in  mag* 
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nos  atque  editos  ululatus  perruperunt  Hsc  gens  adeo  fera  est 
et  troculenta,  ut  tantisper  dam  virium  vel  tanliUam  restat,  con* 
tintio  dimicetity  fiigamque  nui^quam  capessant.  Quodanatam 
fills  imfitum  esse  reor.  Testor  interea  me,  qui  hoq  semei,  Uim 
pedhum  turn  equitum  copias  ingenteSf  in  aciem  instructas  hie 
cofDspexiy  tanta  minquam  voluptate  videndis  peditum  legionibus 
armis  fulgentibus^  quanta  turn  pu^antibus  iads  percussum  fo* 
isse.  Leiy  Hist  Navi^t  in  BrasiL  ap.  de  Bry^  iii.  207,  ^8,  309« 

NOTE  LXX.  p.  331. 

It  was  originally  the  practice  of  the  Americans,  as  well  aa 
pf  other  savage  nations,  to  cut  pff  the  heads  of  the  enemies 
whom  they  sleW)  and  to  carry  them  away  as  trophies.  But>  aa 
they  found  these  cumbersome  in  their  retread  which  they  al- 
ways make  very  rapidly,  an<}  often  through  a  vast  extent  of, 
country,  they  became  satisfied  with  tearing  off  tfieir  scaips.  Thi% 
custom,  though  most  prevalent  in  North  Americib  ^&s  not  uikf 
l^iown  among  the  Southern  tribe^.    Lozano,  p.  79. 

NOTE  LXXI.  p.  334. 

The  terms  of  the  wartsong  seem  to  t^  dicti|ted  by  ^  sam^ 
fierce  spirit  of  revenge.  <<  I  go  to  war  to  revenge  the  death  of 
iny  brothers ;  I  shall  kilU  I  shall  exterminate ;  I  shall  bum  vof 
enemies ;  I  shal)  bring  away  slaves ;  I  shall  devour  their  heart, 
^  their  flesh,  drink  their  blood ;  I  shall  tear  off  their  scalpSf 
and  make  cups  of  their  skulls.*'  Bossu's  travels  through  Lou* 
isiana,  vol.  i.  p.  102.  I  am  informed,  by  persons  on  wlyose  tea* 
fimony  I  can  rely,  that  as  the  number  of  people  in  the  Indian 
tribes  ha9  decreased  so  muf  h,  almost  none^  of  their  priaonem 
are  now  put  to  death.  It  is  considered  as  better  policy  to  spare 
and  to  adopt  them.  Those  dre^^ful  scenes  whiqh  I  have  de«r 
scribed  occur  now  so  rarely,  that  missionari^  and  traders  wjbo 
liave  resided  long  amon^  the^  IndUnsi  never  %crt  witnesses  t^ 
them. 

NOTi;  L^U.  p,  335, 

All  the  trjiypJle^.who,  lf§ve,  xtirft^d-  t]j^,  ipo«t  vacml^ff^  <4. 


iKuii*kable  circutDttiAceB,  which  occurred  in  tlie  conqudsl  6f  £P^ 
ferent  proTinces.  In  the  expeditTon  of  NaTvAeii  hito  Florida  M 
the  year  1528,  the  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  such  extreme  dis« 
tress  by  fkmine,  that,  in  order  to  presenre  their  own  fives,  they 
ate  such  of  their  companions  as  happened  to  die.  TMs  appear* 
ed  so  shocking  to  the  natives,  who  were  afcctistdtned  to  devour 
none  but  prisoners,  that  it  filled  them  with  horror  aiid  indigna* 
ti<m  agsdnst  the  Spaniards.  Torquemada  Monarch.  Tnd.  iL  p. 
684.  Naufragios  de  Alv.  Nugne2  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  c.  xiv.  p. 
is.  During  the  siege  of  Mexico,  though  the  Mexicans  deVbui*« 
cd  with  greediness  the  Spaniards  and  Tlascalans,  whom  they 
took  prisoners,  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  famine  which  they  suf* 
fered  could  not  induce  them  to  touch  the  dead  bodies  of  thdr 
own  countr3rmen.  Bern.  Diaz,  del  Castillo  Conquist.  de  la  N« 
Espagna,  p.  156. 

NOTE  LXXIII.  p.*  336. 

Many  singular  circumstances  concerning  the  treatment  of 
Jirisoners  anxmg  the  people  of  Brasil,  are  contsdned  in  the  nu^ 
rative  of  Stadius,  a  German  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Portu* 
gtiese,  published  in  the  year  1556.  He  was  taken  ];»is(H)er  baf 
the  To^fthuimbo9y  and  remained  in  captivity  nine  years.  He  was 
often  present  at  those  horrid  festivals  which  he  describes,  and 
was  destined  himself  to  the  same  cruel  &te  with  other  prison-' 
erft.  But  he  saved  his  Ufe  by  extraoidinary  efforts  of  courage 
and  address.  De  Bry,  iii.  p.  34,  etc.  M.  de  Lery,  who  acann* 
paiued  M.  de  VUlagagnon  in  his  expedition ,  to  Brasil,  in  the 
year  1^56,  and  who  resided  some  time  in  that  country,  agrees 
iirith  Stadius  in  every  circumstance  of  importance.  He  was  fre-' 
quently  an  eye-witness  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Brasilians 
treated  their  prisoners.  De  Bry,  tii.  210.  Several  striking  par- 
ticulars omitted  by  them,  are  mentioned  by  a  Porbignese  au« 
thor.    Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  1394,  etc 


NOTE  LXXIV.  338. 

Though  I  have  followed  that  dpamonconceramig  the  apatby^nf 
the  Americans,  which  appeared  to  me  most  rational,  and  sup^ 
ported  1^  the  authority  of  the  most  respectable  authors,  otber 
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theories  have  b^en  fixmed  with  regard  toil,  by  witters  of  great 
eminence.  D.  Ant  Ulloa^  in  a  late  work)  ccmtends,  that  the 
texture  of  the  skin  and  bodily  habit  of  the  Americans  is  such, 
that  they  are  less  sensible  of  pain  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  He 
produces  several  proofs  of  tMs,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
endure  the  most  cruel  chirurgical  operations,  etc.  Noticias 
Americanas,  p.  3 1 3^  3 1 4.  The  same  observatioa  has  been  made 
by  surgeons  in  Brasil.  An  Indiani  they  say^  never  complains 
imder  painy  and  will  bear  the  amputation  of  a  leg  or  arm  with* 
out  uttering  a  single  groan.    MS.  Iienc9  me. 


NOTE  LXXV.  p.  340. 

This  is  an  idea  natural  to  all  rude  nations.  Among  the  Ro-> 
mans,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  commonwealth^  it  was  a 
maxim  that  a  prisoner,  ^  turn  decessisse  videtur  cum  capUis 
est."  Digest  lib.  xlix.  tit  15.  c.  18.  And  afterwards,  when 
the  progress  of  refinement  rendered  them  more  indulgent  with 
respect  to  ttus  article,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  two  fictions 
of  law  to  secure  the  property,  and  permh  the  return  of  a  cap- 
tive, the  (me  by  the  Lex  Cornelia,  and  the  other  by  the  Ja» 
Postliminii,  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  sec.  ord.  Pand.  ii.  p.  294. ' 
Among  the  negroes  the  same  ideas  prevail.  No  ransom  was 
ever  accepted  for  a  prisoner.  As  soon  as  one  is  taken  in  war  he 
is  reputed  to  be  dead ;  and  he  is  so  in  effect  to  his  country  and  lu» 
iunily.    Voy.  du  Cheval.  des  Marches,  i.  p.  369. 


NOTE  LXXVI.  p.  341- 

The  people  of  Chili,  the  most  gallant  and  high  spirited  of 
aU  the  Atnericans,  are  the  only  exception  t^  this  observation. 
They  attack  their  enemies  in  the  open  field ;  their  troops  ar* 
ranged  in  regular  order ;  their  battalions  advance  to  the  charge, 
not  only  with  courage,  but  with  discipline.  The  Nwth  Ameri- 
cans, though  many  of  them  haVe  subbstituted  the  European 
fire-arms  in  p]a«e  ai  their  own  bows  and  arrows,  still  adhere  to 
their  ancient  inaxims  of  ww,  and  carry  it  on  accoi^Bng  ttf  their 
own  peculiar  system.  But  the  Chilese  nearly  resemble  the 
wariike  nations  ci  Europe  and  Asia  in  Aeir  iMlitaryopcra^«8, 
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OyaDe*s  Rektion  of  Chili.  Churelu  ColL  lit  p.  7U     Lozano's 
Hist.  Parag.  i*  144,  145. 


NOTE  LXXVII.  p.  343. 

Harrera  gives  n  remarkable  proof  of  this.  In  Yucatan,  the 
men  are  so  solicitous  about  their  dress,  that  they  cany  about 
with  them  mirrors,  probably  made  of  stone,  like  those  of  the 
Mexicans,  Dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  in  which  they  delight  to  tiew 
themselves ;  but  the  women  never  use  them.  Dec  iv.  lib«  x.  c.  3* 
He  takes  notice  that  among  the  fierce  tribe  of  the  Partchesy  in 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  none  but  distinguished  warriors 
were  permitted  either  to  pierce  their  lips  and  to  wear  green 
stones  in  them,  or  to  adorn  their  heads  with  plumes  of  feathers. 
Dec.  vii.  ix.  c.  4.  In  some  provinces  of  Peru,  tiiough  that  em- 
pire had  made  considerable  progress  in  ckvilizadon,  the  state  of 
women  was  little  improved.  All  the  toil  of  cultivation  and  do* 
mestic.  woric  was  devolved  upon  them,  and  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  wear  bracelets,  or  other  ornaments,  with  which  the 
men  were  fond  of  decking  themselves.  Zarote  Hist  of  Pern,  L 
p.  15,  16. 


NOTE  LXXVin.  p.  343. 

I  have  ventured  to  call  this  mode  of  anointing  and  painting 
their  bodies,  the  drcBa  of  the  Americans.  This  is  agreeable  to 
their  own  idiom.  As  they  never  stir  abroad  if  they  are  not  com- 
pletely anointed,  they  excuse^  themselves  when  in  this  situation, 
by  saying,  that  they  cannot  appear  because  they  are  naked.  Ou- 
milla  Hist,  de  TOrenoque,  i.  791. 


NOTE  LXXIX.  p.  344. 

Some  tribes  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  on  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, seem  to  be  amcxig  the  rudest  people  of  America  united 
in  the  social  state.  They  neither  cultivate  nor  sow ;  they  have 
no  houses  in  which  they  reside.  Tbose  in  the  inland  country 
subsist  by  huntings  those  on  the  sea  coast  chiefly  by  fishing. 
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B«tb  dtp6nd  upon  t}^  spoat^neotts  pto^uctiooft  of  tbe  e«rtlv 


fruitB,  plants,  and  roots  of  various  kinds^  In  the  rainy 
as  they  hare  no  habitations  to  afford  them  shelter^  they  gather 
bondies  of  reeds,  or  strong  grass,  and  binding  them  together  at 
erne  end,  they  open  them  at  the  other,  and  fitting  them  to  their 
heads,  they  are  covered  as  with  a  large  cap)  which  like  a  pent- 
house throws  off*  the  rain,  and  will  keep  them  dry  for  sereral 
hours.  During  the  warm  seas<»,  they  form  a  shed  with  tbe 
branches  of  trees,  which  protects  them  from  the  sultry  raj8 
of  the  sun.  When  exposed  to  cold  they  make  large  fire8» 
round  which  they  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Historic  de  los  T4- 
um^s  de  Nuestra  Santa  Fe  entre  Gentes  las  mas  barba^aS},  etc 
por  P.  And.  Perez  de  Ribas,  p.  7,  etc. 


NOTE  LXXX*  p.  345. 

These  houses  resemble  bams.  « We  have  measnc^  son^ 
which  were  a  hundred  and  fifily  paces  long^  and  twenty  paqes 
broad.  AbcHre  a  hundred  peiyons  resided  in  sqiQe  of  them.*' 
Wilson^  account  of  Guiana*  Purch.  Pilgr.  vol.  iv^  p«  1^63.  Ibid, 
129  L  «(The  Indian  hou^s,"  says  Mr.  Barrere,  «(bave  a  most 
wretched  appearance,  and  are  a  striking  image  of  the  nideneas 
of  early  times.  Their  huts  are  commonly  built  on  some  rising 
ground,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  huddled  s(»netimes  together, 
sometimes  straggling,  and  always  without  any  order.  Their  as- 
pect is  melancholy  and  disagreeable.  One  sees  nothing  but 
what  is  hideous  and  savage.  The  uiicultivated  fields  have  no 
gaity.  The  ^ence  which  reigns  there,  unless  when  interrupt* 
ed  by  the  disagreeable  notes  (^.  birdsi  or  cries  of  wild  beasts  is 
extremely  dismal."  Relat.  de  la  France  Equin.  p.  146. 


NOTE  LXXXI.  p.  346.    . 

Some  tribes  in  South  America  can  send  their  arrows  to  a 
great  distance,  and  with  cotuudecabfas  focce^  without  tbe  akl  of 
the  bow.  Tbey  make  use  of.  a  hoHow  reed,  about  mnefoet 
long  and  an  inch  thick,  which  is  trailed  a  4S(ir6acaiir.  «Inkdiey 
lodge  a  small  arrow,  with  aame  mje^ma  cotton  wound  about  its 
Creiitend;  this  cooBttee  tbe aii^  so  that  they  con  blow  it  wkb 


istomsUog  raindltft  and  a  sure  aim^  to  the  dvitance  of  above  a 
hundred  paces.  Th^  small  arrows  are  always  poiscxied.  Fer- 
jnhu  Descr.  de  Surin.  i.  55.  Bancroft's  Hist  of  Guiana,  p.  2^1^ 
«tc.  The  Saitatane  is  moith  «Mtfd  in  soaie  parti  of  the  East 
in^es. 


NOTE  LXXXII.  p.  347. 

I  might  produce  many  faistances  of  this,  but  shall  satisfy  ii^« 
«elf  wiA  one,  taken  frcmi  the  Eskimaux.  ^  Their  greatest  in* 
l^enuity  (says  Mr.  E^is)  is  shewn  in  the  structure  of  their  bows, 
mods  commcmly  of  three  pieces  <^  wood,  each  maldng  pdrt  <S 
the  same  arch,  very  nicely  anjd  exactly  jdned  together.  They 
mre  commonly  of  fir  or  larch ;  and  as  this  wants  strengUi  an4 
elasticity,  they  supply  both  by  bracing  the  back  of  the  bow  with 
a  kind  c€  thread,  or  line,  made  of  the  sinews  of  their  deer,  and 
the  how-strimg  of  the  same  materials.  To  make  them  draw 
more  stiffly,  diey  ^p  them  into  water,  which  causes  both  the  back 
of  the  bow  and  die  string  to  contract,  and  consequently  gives  it 
^e  greater  force ;  and  as  they  practise  from  dieir  youth,  tbpf 
shoot  with  very  great  dexterity."  Voyage  toJSudson's  Bay,  p. 
13t. 


NOTE  LXXXIIL  p.  347. 

Necessity  is  the  great  prompter  xmd  guide  of  mankind  in 
their  inventions.  There  is,  however,  such  inequaliQr  in  some 
parts  of  their  progress,  and  some  nations  get  so  far  the  start  of 
others  in  circumstances  nearly  similar,  that  we  must  ascribe 
lids  to  some  events  in  their  story,  or  to  some  peculiarity  in  their 
situation  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  The  peoj^  in  the 
idand  of  Otaheite,  lately  discovered  in  the  South  Sea,  fiur  ex- 
ceed most  of  the  Americans  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  arts  of  ingenuity,  and  yet  they  had  not  invented  any  method 
of  belling  water ;  and  having  no  vessel  that  would  bear  the  fire, 
tfaey  had  no  mere  idea  that  water  coald  be  made  hot^  than  that 

coukl  be  nude  solid.    Voyages  by  HvM^uwtrdrth,  L  446, 4M 
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NOTE  LXXXIV,  p.  U7. 

Oqe  of  these  boatSy  which  could  carry  nine  meiiy  weighed  «^ 
If  sixty  pounds.  Gosnol.  Relat.  des  Voy.  a  la  Vii^g;in.  Rec«  de 
V<qr,  au  Nordy  torn.  v.  p.  403. 


NOTE  LXXXV.  p.  349. 

A^ remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  Ulloa.  Inweav- 
ing hammocks,  coverlets,  and  other  coarse  cloths,  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  manufacture,  their  industry  has  discovered 
no  more  expeditious  method,  than  to  take  up  tibread  after  threadf 
and  afiter  counting  and  sortii^g  them  each  dme,  to  pass  the  woof 
between  thepn ;  so  that  in  finishing  a.  small  piece  of  those  stuflb^ 
they  frequently  spend  more  than  two  years.  Voyage,  L  336« 
Bancroft  gives  the  same  description  of  the  In^ans  of  Gu}aaa, 
p*  255.  According  to  Adair  the  ingenuity  and  despatch  of  tte 
North  American  Indians  are  not  greater,  p.  492.  From  one  of 
the  engravings  of  the  Mexican  paintings  in  Purchas.  vol.  ilL  p* 
)  106,  I  think  it  probable  thfct  the  people  of  Mexico  were  unac- 
quainted with  any  better  or  more  expedkious  mode  g[  weaving. 
A  loom  was  an  invention  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  im- 
proved Americans.  In  all  their  works  they  advance  so  slowly, 
that  one  of  their  artists  is  two  months  at  a  to^acco-p^  irtt|i  his 
knife  before  he  finishes  it*    Adair,  p.  433* 


NOTE  LXXXVI.  p.    351. 

The  article  of  religion  in  P.  Lafitau*s  Mceurs  des  Sauvagea» 
exteiids  to  347  tedious  p^;es  in  quarto* 


NOTE  LXXXVII.  p.  352. 

I  have  cojned  from  several  of  the  authors  who  describe  the 
most  unciviliaed  nations  in  America.  Their  testimony  is  oni* 
form.  That  of  P.  Ribas  concenung  the  people  of  Cinakn,  co« 
inddes  with  the  re  A.     <<  I  was  extremely  attentive  (say«  he) 
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durfaig'the  years  I  resided  amcmg  them,  td  ascertain  whether 
they  were  to  be  considered  as  idolaters ;  and  it  may  be'affirmed 
with  the  most  perfect  exactness,  that  diough  among  some  of 
them  there  may  be  traces  of  idolatry^  ]ret  others  have  not  the 
least  knowledge  of  God,  or  even  of  any  fidse  deity,  nor  pay  any 
formal  adoration  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  exercises  domin« 
ion  over  the  world ;  nor  have  they  any  conception  of  the  provi- 
dence of  a  creator  or  governor,  from  whom  they  expect  in  the 
next  life  the  reward  of  their  good,  or  the  punishment  of  their 
e-nl  deeds.  Neither  ^they  publicly  join  in  any  act  of  divine 
worship."    Ribas  Triu^phos,  etc.  p.  16. 


NOTE  LXXXVm.  p.  353. 

The  people  of  Braul  were  so  much  afirighted  by  thunder, 
which  is  frequent  and  awful  in  their  country,  as  weW  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  tomd  zone,  that  it  was  not  only  the  object  of  reli- 
gious reverence,  but  the  most  expressive  name  in  their  language 
lor  the  Deity,  was  Toufian^  the  same  by  which  they  distinguish- 
ed thunder.  Piso  de  Medec.  Brasil,  p.  8.  ]^^uho£r.  Church. 
CoU.ii.  p.  132. 

NOTE  LXXXIX.  p.  35». 

By  the  account  whi<)h  M.  Dumont,  an  eye-witness,  gives  of 
the  funeral  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez,  it  appears,  that 
the  feelings  of  the  persons  who  suffered  on  that  occasion  were 
very  different.  Some  solicited  the  honour  widi  eagerness ;  others 
laboured  to  avoid  their  doom,  and  sevend  saved  their  lives  by 
flying  to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Branuns  gave  an  intoxiclit- 
ing  draught  to  the  women,  who  are  to  be  burnt  togethei^  with 
the  bodies  of  their  h^isbends,  which  renders  them  insensible  of, 
their  approaching  fate,'  the  Natchez  obliged  their  victims  to 
swallow  several  large  pills  of  tobacfco  iMch.  produce  a  similar 
effect.    Mem  de  Louis,  i.  327« 

NOTE  XC.  p.  363. 

On  some  occasions,  particulariy  in  dances  instituted  for  the 
recoveiy  df  persons  who  are  iniSsposed)  t£ey  are  extremely  li- 


centioQS  nd  fadecent  De  b  Podieiie  EB«t  eto.  iL  p.  43.  Char* 
ler. N.Fr.iii.  p.  319*  But  the  nature  of  tlim  dances  is  com« 
iDoiiij  mdi  aa  I  hare  descnbod. 


NOTE  XCI.  p.  365. 

The  OtMrnaecn^  a  tribe  aeated  on -die  banks  of  the  Orinoco^ 
anplojr  fi)r  the  same  purpose  a  composltioni  which  they  call 
ra0a.  It  kfbnned  of  ^e seedtof  an tmknown  plant,  reduced 
to  powder,  and  certain aheUs  bumtand  polyerised.  The  efiecta 
of  tiiis  when  drawn  up  into  the  nostrils  are  so  violent,  that  Hhej 
resemble  madness  rather  Uian  intoxication.    Gomilla,  L  286. 


NOTE  xcn.  p.  5«r. 

ThoagK  this  obsenration  hdda  true  amimg  the  greater  part  of 
At  southern  tr&ea,  there  are  some  in  whidi  the  intemperance 
of  the  women  is  as  exeessive  as  that  of  ^  men.  Bancroft's 
Nat  Hist,  of  Gtdana,  p.  375. 


NOTE  XCra.  p.  371. 

Even  in  the  most  inteffigent  writer*  concerning  the  nianabrs 
ef  ^e  Americans,  oike  tneets  with  Inconsistent  and  mexplica- 
ble  circumstances.  The  Jesuit  ChafieToix,  who,  In  conse- 
quence  of  the  controversy  between  his  order  and  that  of  the 
Franciscans,  with  respect  to  the  taienta  and  alnlities  of  the  NorA 
Americans,  is  disposed  to  represent  their  inteHectual  as  weU  as 
moral  qualities  in  the  most  fitvourable  light,  asserts,  that  they 
are  engaged  in  contbual  negotiaitions  with  tibeir  neighbours,  and 
conductdiese  with  the  most  refined  address.  At  the  san»  time 
he  adds,  ^  that  it  behoves  their  envoys  or  plenipotentiaries  to  ex« 
ert  their  abilides  and  eloquence,  for  if  the  terms  which  they  d** 
fer  are  not  accepted  of,  they  had  need  to  stand  on  their  guard. 
It  frequently  hai^>ens,  that  a  blo^  with  Ik  hatchet  is  the  only  re- 
turn given  to  their  prc^xudtions.  The  envoy  is  not  out  of  danger 
even  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  avoid  the  stroke,  henu^  expeet 
to  be  pursued  and,  If  t&ken,  to  be  bumi;."    Hist.  N.  Ft.  i&  S|$U 


!(•«£»  Ami  iu.ira>rBATto]f9«  H9. 

Whffi  occurs  m  vpl.  L  p.  4,\6y  cocioenui^  tb»  mv0sr  m  irtuck 
Tlascalans  treated  the  ambassadors  from  Z^qjipoaUa)  corres^ . 
ponds  with  the  &ct  related  by  Charieyolx*  Men  capable  oC 
such  acts  of  Tioleoce,  seem  t»  be^  unacquaioted  with  the  first) 
pdociples  upon  which  the  iatercour^e  between  lyjoooft  is.  foimd-. 
ed  £  aod  instead  of  the  perpet^  nefo^adcms  which  CharlcToixr 
mentions,  it  seems  almost  impossible  tha<;  there  should  bfe  asfr 
correspondence  whatever  among  them. 


NOTE  XCIV.  p.  372. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Tacitus  cc^eming  the  GermanSf  «Gaii« 
dfint  muneribus,  sed  nee  data  imputant,  nee.  acceplia  oUigan* 
tur."    C.  31.    An  author  who  had  a  good  oppcwtum^  of  ob^ 
serving  the  principte  which  leads  savages  neither  to  express  - 
l^wtitude  for  Bftvours  which  they  had  received,  nov  to  expect  > 
any  relum.for  such  as  th^  bestowed,  thus  explains  thduc idess : 
M  IJ^  say  they,  you  give  m^  this^  it  is  because  you  have  no  need; 
of  it  yourself;  and  as  for  me^  I  never  part  with  that  which  I 
think  necessary  to  me."     Memoir  surle  Galibis;  Hist  des 
Plantes  de.lsPQuiane  Fran;oise  par  M.  Aublet,  torn.  iL  p.  1 10. 


NOTE  XCV.  p.  3S2. 

And.  Bemaldes,  tibe  contemporary  and  friend  of  Columbus, 
has  preserved  some  circumstance  concenung  the  bravery  of  the 
Canbbees,  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Don  Ferdinand  CoIum« 
|>us>  or  the  other  historians  of  that  period,  whose  works  have 
been  published.  A  Caribbean  canoe,  wkh  four  m«H  two  wo« 
men,  and  a  boy,  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  the  fleet  of  Colum^^ 
bus  in  his  second  voyage,  as  it  was  steering  through  their  isl-^. 
anda  At  first  they  were  struck  almost  s^jad  with  astonishment 
at.  such  a  strange  spectacle,  and  hardly  moved  from  the  spot  for 
above  an  hour.  A  Spanish  bark,  wkh  twenty  five  men,  advanced 
towards  them,  and  the  fleet  gradually  surrounded  them,  so  as  to 
cut  off  their  communication  with  the  shore.  "  When  they  saw 
that  it  was  impos^ble  to  escape  (says  the  historian)  they  seized 
their  arms  with  undaunted  resolution,  and  began  the  attack.  I 
use  the  expresdon^  vfUA  undaunted  raoiufion^  for  they  were 


few  and  beheld  a  vast  number  ready  to  assault  them.  Tkey- 
wounded  several  of  the  Spamards,  although  they  had  targets,  as 
well  as  other  defensive  armour ;  and  even  after  their  canoe  was 
overset,  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  and  danger  that  part  of 
them  were  taken^  as  they  ctmtinued  to  defend  diemselves,  and 
to  use  their  bows  with  great  dexterity  while  swimming  in  the 
sea."    Hist  de  D.  Fern,  y  Ysab.  MSS.  c.  1 19. 


NOTE  XCVI.  p.  382. 

A  probable  conjecture  may  be  formed  with  respect  to  the 
cause  of  the  distinction  in  character  between  the  Caribbees  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  islands.  The  former  appear  mam- 
festly  t9  be  a  separate  race.  Their  language  is  totally  different 
firom  that  of  their  neighbours  in  the  large  islands.  They  them- 
selves have  a  tradition^  that  their  ancestors  came  originally  from 
some  part  of  the  continent,  and  haidog  conquered  and  exter- 
mfaiated  the  ancient  inhabitants,  took  possession  of  their  lands, 
and  of  their  women.  Rochefort,  384.  Tertre,  360.  Hence 
they  call  themselves  Banareey  which  signifies  a  man  come  fiiom 
beyond  sea.  Labat  vi.  131.  Accordingly,  the  Caribbees  still 
use  two  dbtinct  languages,  one  peculiar  to  the  men,  and  the 
other  to  the  women.  Tertre,  361.  The  language  of  the  men 
has  nothing  common  with  that  spokenin  the  large  islands.  The 
dialect  of  the  women  considerably  resembles  it.  Labat  129. 
This  strongly  confirms  the  tradition  which  I  have  mentioned* 
The  Caribbees  themselves  imagine  that  they  were  a  cotooy  from 
the  GaHbUj  a  powerful  nation  of  Guiana,  in  South  America. 
Tertre,  361.  Rochefort,  348.  But,  as  their  fierce  manners  ap- 
proach nearer  to  those  of  the  people  in  the  northern  continent,, 
than  to  those  of  the  natives  of  South  America ;  and  as  their  lan- 
guage has  likewise  some  affinity  to  that  spoken  in  Florida,  their 
origin  should  be  deduced  rather  from  the  former  than  from  the 
latter.  Labat.  128,  etc.  Herrera,  dec.  L  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  In  their 
wars,  they  still  observe  their  ancient  practice  c^  destroying  all 
the  males  and  preserving  the  women  either  for  servitude  or  for 
breeding. 


Koi^fia  A2ro  ixirUaxiULTioirsi  fell 

NOTE  XCVII.  p.  584. 

Our  kno>7ledge  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the  conquest 
k)i  New  Spain,  is  derived  from  sources  of  information  more 
original  and  authentic  tlian  that  of  any  transaction  in  the  histor]^ 
of  America.  The  letters  of  Cortes  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
are  a  historical  monument^  not  only  first  in  order  of  time,  but 
of  the  greatest  authenticity  and  value.  As  Cortes  early  assum* 
ed  a  command  independent  of  Velasquez,  it  became  necessary 
to  convey  such  an  account  of  his  operations  to  Madrid,  as  might 
procure  him  the  appi  obation  of  his  sovereign. 

The  5rst  of  his  despatches  has  never  been  made  public.  It 
was  sent  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  16tli,  1519.  As  I  imagined 
that  it  might  not  have  reached  tlie  Empei^or,  until  he  arrived  in 
Germany,  for  which  he  scst  out  early  in  the  year  1520,  in  order 
to  receive  the  Imperial  crown ;  I  made  diligent  search  for  a  co- 
py of  this  despatch,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany^  but  without 
success.  This,  however,  is  of  less  consequence,  as  it  could  not 
contain  any  tiling  very  material,  being  written  so  soon  after 
Cortes  arrived  in  New  Spjdn.  But,  in  searching  for  the  letter 
from  Cortes,  a  copy  of  pne  from  the  colony  of  VeiuCrua  to  the 
emperor  has  been  discovered  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna. 
Of  tliis  I  have  given  some  account  in  its  proper  place,  p.  41 1  of 
tliis  volume.  The  second  despatch,  dated  October  30th,  1520, 
was  publisLed  at  Seville,  A.  D.  1522,  and  the  third  and  fouith 
soon  after  they  were  received.  A  Latin  translation  of  them  ap- 
peared in  Germany,  A.  D,  1532.  Ramusip  soon  after  made 
them  more  generally  known,  by  inseiting  them  in  his  valuable 
collection.  Tiiey  contain  a  regular  and  minute  history  of  th« 
expedition,  with  many  curious  particulars  concerning  the  policy 
an4  manners  of  the  Mexicans^  The  work  does  honour  to  Cor- 
tes ;  the  style  is  simple  and  perspicuous ;  but  as  it  was  mani* 
lestly  his  interest  to  represent  his  own  actions  in  the  fadrest 
Ught,  his  victories  are  probably  exaggerated,  his  losses  dimin- 
ished, and-his  acts  of  rigour  and  violence  softened. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Espagna,  by 
Francisco  Lopez  dc  Gomara,  published  A.  D.  1554.  Gomara's 
Idstorical  merit  is  coiisiderablc.  Ills  mode  of  narration  is  clear. 
Sowing,  always  agreeable,  and  sometimes  elegant.  But  he  is 
frcqiuently  inaccurate  and  credulous ;  and  as  h»  was  the  domestic 
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chaplain  of  Cortes  after  his  return  from  New  Spain,  and  pro- 
bably composed  his  work  at  his  dcOTc,  it  is  manifi&st  that  he  la- 
bours to  magnify  die  merit  of  iiis  hero^^Rd  to  conceal  or  extea- 
uate  such  transactions  as  were  unfevourable  to  his  character.  Of 
thi»  Herrera  accuses  Mm  in  one  instance,  Dec,  ii.  lib.  iii.  c  2. 
ind  it  is  not  once  only  that  thi^  is  conspicuous.  He  writes,  how- 
ever, with  so  much  freedom  concerning  several  measures  of  the 
Spanish  court,  that  the  copies  both  of  his  Historia  de  las  Indias^ 
and  of  his  Cronica,  were  called  in  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  and  they  were  long  considered  as  prohibited  books  in 
Spain ;  it  is  only  of  late  that  license  to  print  them  has  been 
granted.    Pinelo  Biblioth.  589. 

The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  Bemal  Diaz-  del  Castillo  to 
eompose  his  Ifistoria  Verdadcra  de  la  Conquiftta  de  la  Nueva  Es- 
pagna.  He  had  been  an  adventurer  in  each  of  the  expeditions 
to  New  Spain,  and  was  the  companion  of  Cortes  io  all  his  bat** 
ties  and  perils.  When  he  foimd  that  neither  he  lumseli^  nor  ma- 
ny of  his  fellow-soldiers,  were  once  mentioned  by  Gomara,  b«t 
that  the  fame  of  all  their  exploits  was  ascribed  to  Cortes ;  tho 
gallant  veteran  laid  hold  of  his  pea  with  incUgnation,  and  com-^ 
posed  his  true  history.  It  contains  a  prolix,  minute,  confused 
narrative  of  all  Cortes's  operations,  in  such  a  rude  vulgar  stylo 
as  nught  be  expected  from  an  illiterate  soldier.  But  as  he  relates 
ti*ansactions  of  which  he  was  witness,  and  in  which  he  perform* 
ed  a  considerable  part,  his  account  bears  all  the  marks  of  an* 
thenticity,  and  is  accompanied  with  such  a  pleasant  naioete  watk 
such  interesting  details,  with  such  amusing  vanity,  and  yet  so 
pardonable  in  an  old  soldier  who  had  been  (as  he  boasts)  in  » 
hundred  and  nineteen  battles,  as  renders  hts  book  one  of  the 
most  singular  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language. 

Pet  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  in  a  treatise  de  Insiilis  nuper  inven^ 
tis,  added  to  his  Decades  de  Rebus  Oceanis  et  Novo  Orbe, 
gives  some  account  of  Cortes's  expedition.  But  he  proceeds 
no  farther  than  to  relate  what  happened  after  his  first  lan^ng. 
This  work  which  is  brief  and  slight,  seems  to  contain  the  in- 
formation transmitted  by  Cortesin  his  first  despatches,  em* 
bellished  with  several  particulars  commuBickted  to  the  amfaor 
by  the  officers  who  brought  the  letters  from  Cortes. 

But  the  book  to  which  the  greater  part  of  modem  historians 
kave  had  recourse  for  information  concerning  the  conquest  df 
Kcw  SpaiD>  is  Historia  de  la  Conquisu  de  Mesdco,  por  D»  Aafio*^ 
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niode  So]is>  first  pubUahed  A.  D.  1684.  I  know  no  author  in  fu>f 
languag^e  whose  literary  fame  has  risen  so  far  beyond  his  reaj 
^noerit.  D.  Solis  is  reckoned  by  his  countrymen  one  of  the  pur- 
est writers  in  the  Castilian  Ipngue ;  and  if  a  foreigner  may  ven^ 
tiijire  to  give  his  opinion  concerning  a  matter  pf  which  Spaniards 
alone  are  qualified  to  judge, >he  is  entitled  to  that  praise.  But) 
though  his  language  be  correct,  his  taste  in  composition  is  far 
firon^  being  just*  His  periods  are  so  much  laboured  as  to  be  of* 
ten  stiff,  and  sometimes  tumid ;  the  figures  which  he  employs 
by  lyay  of  omamentf  are  frequently  trite  or  improper,  and  his 
observations  superficia).  These  blemishes,  liowever,  might  eai- 
sily  be  overlooked,  if  he  were  not  defective  with  respect  to  all 
the  great  qualities  of  a  historian.  Destitute  of  that  patient  inr 
dustry  in  research,  whiph  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  truth ; 
a  stranger  to  that  impartiality  which  weighs  evidence  with  cool 
attention ;  and  ever  eager  to  establish  his  favourite  system  of 
exalting  the  character  of  Cortes  into  that  of  a  perfect  hero,  cxt 
etnpt  from  error,  and  adorned  with  every  virtue  ;  he  is  less  so* 
licitous  to  discover  what  was  true,  than  to  relate  what  might  ap» 
pear  splendid.  When  he  attempts  any  critical  discussion,  his 
reasoning^  are  fallacious,  and  founded  upon  an  imperfect  view 
pf  facts.  Though  he  sometimes  quotes  the  desfiatches  of  Cort 
tes,  he  seems  not  to  have  consulted  them ;  and  though  he  sets 
imt  with  some  censure  on  Gomara>  he  frequently  prefers  Kif^ 
authority,  the  most  doubtful  of  any,  to  that  of  the  other  contem* 
porary  historians. 

But  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  Herrera  furnishes  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  information  concerning  the  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico, as  well  as  every  other  transaction  pf  America.  The  indusv 
try  and  attention  with  which  he  consulted  not  only  the  books,  but 
the  original  papers  and  public  records,  which  tended  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  were  so  great,  and  he 
usually  judges  of  the  evidence  before  him  with  so  much  impar* 
tiality  and  candour,  that  his  decads  may  be  ranked  among  the 
most  judicious  and  useful  historical  collections.  If,  by  attempt- 
ing to  relate  the  various  occurrences  in  the  New  World  in  a 
strict  chronological  order,  the  arrangement  of  events  in  his  work 
had  not  been  rendered  so  perplexed,  disconnected,  and  obscure, 
that  it  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  collect  form  different  parts  of  his 
book,  and  piece  together  the  detached  shreds  of  a  story,  he 
fi^ight  justly  have  been  ranked  among  the  most  eminent  histq^ 
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lians  of  his  country.  He  gives  an  acconnt  of  the  materials  from 
which  he  composed  his  work,  Dec.  vi.  lib.  iiL  c.  19. 

NOTE  XCyill.  p.  386. 

Cortes  purposed  to  have  gone  in  the  train  of  Ovando  when 
|ie  set  out  for  his  government  in  the  year  1 502 ,  but  was  detained 
by  an  accident.  As  he  was  attempting  in  a  dark  night  to  scram- 
ble up  to  the  window  of  a  lady's  bed-chamber,  with  whom  he 
f:arried  on  an  intrigue,  an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  he  had 
mounted,  gave  way  and  he  was  so  much  bruised  by  the  fall  as 
I o  be  unfit  tor  the  voyage.  Gomara,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Es« 
pagna,  cap.  1. 

NOTE  XCIX.  p.  388. 

Cortes  had  two  thousand  pesos  in  the  hands  of  Andrr w  Due- 
TO,  and  he  borrowed  four  tl^ousand.  These  sums  are  about 
equal  in  value  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  but  as  tJie 
price  of  every  thing  was  extremely  high  in  Amenca,  they  made 
but  a  scanty  stqck  when  applied  towards  the  equipment  of  a  mil- 
itary expeditipn.    Herrcfa,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  B.  Diaz,  c.  20 


NOTE  C.  p.  351. 

The  names  of  those  gallant  officers  which  will  ofxn  ot^cur  in 
the  subsequent  story,  were  Juan  Velasquez  dc  Leon,  Alonso 
Hernandez  Fortocarero,  Francisno  de  Montejo,  Cbnstoral  dc 
Olid,  Juan  de  Escalante,  Francisco  de  Morla  Pedro  de  Alvara- 
do,  Francisco  de  Salceda,  Juan  de  Escobar,  Gines  de  Nortes. 
Cortes  himself  commanded  the  Capitana,  or  Admira!.  Fi-an* 
Cisco  de  Orozco,  an  officer  formed  in  the  war?  of  Italy,  had  the 
command  of  the  artillery,  '^he  experienced  Alaminos  acted  as 
chief  pilot 

NOTE  CI.  p.  393. 

In  those  different  conflicts,  thfe  Spaniards  lost  only  tvfo  men, 
but  had  a  considerablt  number  wounded.    Though  there  be  no 
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4>ccasion  for  recourse  to  any  supernatural  cause  to  account  either 
for  the  greatness  of  their  victories  or  the  smallness  of  their  loss, 
the  Spanish  historians  fail  not  to  ascribe  both  to  the 'patronage 
of  St!  Jago,  the  tutelar  Sdnt  of  their  country,  who,  as  they  re- 
late, fought  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen,  and  by  his  prow- 
ess gave  a  turn  to  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Gomara  is  the  first 
"Who  mentions  this  apparition  of  St.  James.  It  is  amusing  to  ob- 
serve the  embarrassment  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  occasioned  by 
the  struggle  between  his  superstition  tod  his  veracity.  Thefop- 
iner  disposed  him  to  believe  this  miracle,  the  latter  restrained 
him  from  attesting  it.  «  I  acknowledge,"  says  he, « that  all  our 
exploits  and  victories  are  owing  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  an4 
that  in  this  battle  there  was  such  a  number  of  Indians  to  every 
one  of  us,  that  if  each  had  thrown  a  handful  of  earth  they  might 
have  buried  us,  if  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not  been 
protected.  It  may  be  that  the  person  whom  Gomara  mentions, 
as  having  appeared  on  a  mottled  grey  horse,  was  the  glorious 
r.postle  Signior  San  Jago  or  Signior  San  Pedro,  and  that  I,  as 
being  a  sinner,  was  not  worthy  to  see  him.  This  I  know,  that 
1  saw  Francisca  de  Morla  on  such  a  horse,  but  as  an  unworthy 
transgressor,  did  not  deserve  to  see  any  of  the  holy  apostles.  It 
may  have  been  the  will  of  God,  that  it  was  so  as  Gomara  «• 
lates,  but  until  I  read  his  Chronicle,  I  never  heard  among  any 
9f  the  conquerors  that  such  a  thing  had  happened."     Cap.   34, 


^  I^JOTE  CII.  398. 

Several  Spanish  historians  relate  tliis  occurrence  in  such 
terms,  as  if  they  wished  it  should  be  believed,  that  the  Indians, 
loaded  with  the  presents,  had  carried  them  from  the  capital  in 
the  same  short  space  of  time  that  the  couriers  performed  that 
journey.  This  is  incredible,  and  Gomara  mentions  a  circum- 
stance which  shews,  that  nothing  extraordinary  happened  on 
this  occasion.  This  rich  present  had  been  prepared  for  Grijal- 
va,  when  he  touched  at  the  same  place  some  months  before,  and 
was  now  ready  to  be  delivered,  as  soon  as  Montezuma  sent  or- 
ders for  that  purpose.    Gomara  Chron.  c.  xxvii.  p.  28. 

According  to  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  value  of  the  silver 
plate  representing  the  moon  was  alon^  above  twenty  thousand 
pesos,  about  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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NOTE  CIU.  p.  402. 

This  private  U^affic  was  directly  contrary  ta  the  instruction* 
pf  Velasquez)  who  enjoinedt  that  whatever  was  acquired  by 
trade  should  be  thrown  into  the  conuno^  stock.  But  it  appears, 
that  the  soldiers  had  each  a  private  assortment  of  t(^8,  and 
father  goods  proper  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  Cortea  gained  theif 
bvour  by  encouraging  this  underhand  barter.    $.  Diaz,  c  41. 


NOTE  CIV.  p.  412. 

Gomara  has  published  a  catalogqe  of  the  varioiis  articles  of 
^hich  this  present  consisted.  Cron.  c.  49«  P.  Martyr  ab  An-f 
pleria,  who  saw  them  after  they  were  brought  to  Spain,  and 
vrho  seems  to  have  examined  them  with  great  att^^on,  gives 
a  descriptl(m  of  each,  which  is  curious,  as  it  conveys  some  ide% 
pf  the  progress  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  several  arts 
9i  elegance.     De  Insulis  nuper  inventis  Ldber,  p.  3i4,  etc. 


NOTE  CV.  p.  4ir- 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  the.his|ory  of  the  conquest  of 
Ameiica,  which  is  more  questionable  than  the  account  of  the 
pumerous  armies  braught  into  the  field  against  the  Spaniards. 
As  the  war  with  the  republic  of  Tlascala,  though  of  short  du- 
ration, was  one  of  the  most  considerable  which  the  Spaniards 
waged  in  America,  the  account  given  of  the  Tlascalan  armies 
merits  some  attention.  The  only  authentic  information  concerning 
this  is  derived  from  three  authors.  Cortes  in  his  second  des- 
patch to  the  emperor,  dated  at  Segura  de  la  Frontera,  October 
^0,  1520,  thus  estimates  the  number  of  their  troops;  in  the 
first  battle  6000 ;  in  the  second  battle  100,000 ;  in  the  third  bat- 
tle 150,000.  Relat.  ap.  Ranuis.  iii.  228.  Bemal  Diaz  del  Cas* 
tiUo,  who  was  an  eye-witnessy  and  engaged  in  all  the  acticxis  of 
this  war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers ;  in  the  first  battle  3000, 
p.  43 ;  ui  the  second  battle  6000,  ibid,  m  the  third  battle  SOfiOQ, 
p.  45.  Gomara,  who  was  Cortcs's  cbajdain  after  his  return  to 
Spaiui  and  published  his  Chrordca  in  1552,  follows  the  ccmipur 


tation  of  Cortes,  except  in  the  second  battle,  where  he  reckons 
the  Tlascalans  at  80,00e,  p.  49.  It  was  manifestly  the  interest 
H/E  Cortes  to  magnify  iiis  own  dangers  and  exploits.  For  it  was 
only  by  the  merit  of  extraordinary  services,  that  he.  could  hope 
io  atone  for  his  irregular  conduct,  in  assuming  an  independent 
command.  Bern.  Diaz,  though  abundantly  disposed  to  plaee 
his  own  prowess  and  that  of  his  fellow-conquerors,  in  the  moit 
advantageous  point  of  light,  had  not  the  same  temptation  .to  ex* 
aggerate ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  his  account  of  the  nuii^>er» 
approaches  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  assembling  of  an  army  of 
1 50,000  men  requires  many  previous  arrangements,  and  such 
provision  for  their  subsistence  as  seems  to  be  beyond  the  fore* 
sight  o  f  Americans.  The  degree  of  cultivation  in  Tlascala  does 
oot  seem  to  have  been  so  greet,  as  to  have  furnished  such  a 
vast  army  with  provisions.  Though  this  province  was  so  mucli 
bettei^  cultivated  than  other  regions  of  New  Spain,  that  it  was 
called  the  country  of  hread^  yet  the  Spaniards  in  their  marck' 
suffered  such  want,  that  they  were  obliged  to  subttst  spon  7V<* 
?ia«,  a  species  of  fruit  which  grows  wild  m  the  fields.  Herrer% 
Dec.  tL  Ub.  vL  c.  5.  p.  182. 


NOTE  CVI.  p.  4^ 

These  unhappy  victims  are  said  to  be  persons  xA  disdnttkvi: 
tt  seems  improbable  that  so  great  a  number  as  fifty  should  bs 
employed  as  spies.  So  many  prisoners  had  been  taken  and  ia^ 
tnissed,  and  the  Tlascalans  had  sent  so  many  messages  to  the 
Spanish  quarters,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  hazard* 
ing  the  lives  of  so  many  considerable  people,  in  order  to  procurd 
information  aboOt  the  position  and  state  of  their  camp.  Ths 
fiarbarous  manner  in  which  Cortes  treated  a  people  unacqutint* 
ed  with  the  laws  of  war  established  among  polished  nations,  ap* 
pears  so  shocking  to  the  later  Spanish  writers,  that  they  dimin^ 
ish  the  number  of  those  whom  he  punished  so  cruelly.  Herre* 
ra  sayS)  that  he  cut  off  the  hands  of  seven,  and  thumbs  of  some 
more.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  ii  c.  8.  De  Soils  relates,  that  the  hands  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  were  cut  off,  and  the  thumbs  of  all  the  reit 
Lab.  ii  c.  30.  But  Cortes  lumself^  Relat*  p.  228,  b*  and  after 
him  Gomarai  c.  48^  ^SSnsh  that  the  hands  of  all  the  Hvj  were 
cut  off. 
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NOTE  CVII.  p.  422. 

The  horses  were  objects  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  all 
the  people  of  New  Spain.  At  first  they  imagined  the  horse 
and  his  rider,  like  the  Centaurs  of  the  ancients,  to  be  soiAe 
monstrous  animal  of  a  terrible  form ;  and  supposing  that  their 
food  was  the  same  as  that  of  men,  brought  flesh  and  bread 
to  nourish  them.  Even  after  they  discovered  their  mistake  they 
believed  the  horses  devoured  men  in  battle,  and  when  they 
oeighed,  thought  that  they  were  demanding  their  prey.  It  was 
not  the  interest  of  the  Spaniards  to  undeceive  them.  Herrera* 
dec.  ii  lib.  vi.  c.  11. 

NOTE  CVIII.  p.  426. 

According  to  fiart.  de  las  Casas,  there  was  no  reason  for  thj* 
aiassacre,  and  it  was  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  perpetrated 
merely  to  strike  terror  into  the  people  of  New  Spain.  Relac. 
de  la  Destruyc.  p.  17,  etc.  But  the  zeal  of  Las  Casas  often 
leads  him  to  exaggerate.  In  opposition  to  him,  Bern  Diaz,  c. 
83,  asserts,  that  the  first  missionaries  sent  into  New  Spain  by 
the  emperor,  made  a  judicial  inquiry  into  this  transaction ;  and 
having  examined  the  priests  and  elders  of  Cholula,  found  that 
there  was  a  real  conspiracy  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards,  and  thai 
the  account  given  by  Cortes  was  exactly  true.  As  it  was  the 
object  of  Cortes  at  that  time,  and  manifestly  his  intere^  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  Montezuma,  it  is  improbable  that  he  should 
have  taken  a  step  which  tended  so  visibly  to  alienate  him  from 
the  Spaniards,  if  he  had  not  believed  it  to  be  necessary  for  his  own 
preservation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Spaniards^  who  served  in 
America  had  such  contempt  for  the  natives,  and  thought  them 
so  little  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes  might 
hold  the  Cholulans  to  be  guilty  upon  slight  and  imperfect  evi- 
dence. The  severity  of  the  punishment  was  certainly  excessive 
and  atrocious. 

NOTE  CIX.  p.  427, 

This  description  is  taken  almost  literaUy  from  Bemal  Dislz 
del  Castillo^  who  was  so  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  composi- 
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tkmy  as  to  be  incapable  of  embellishing  his  namtiTe.  He  re** 
lates  in  «  simple  fimd  rude  style  what  passed  m  his  own  mind, 
and  that  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  on  that  occasion ;  ^  And  let  it 
not  be  thought  strange,"  says  he,  ^  that  I  should  write  in  this 
scanner  of  what  then  happened,  for  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
that  it  i9  one  tlung  to  relate,  another  to  have  beheld  things  that 
were  never  before  seen,  or  heard,  or  spoken  of  among  men." 
Cap.  86.  p.  64,  b. 


NOTE  ex.  p.  436. 

B.  Diaz  de)  Castillo  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  fittigue  and 
hardships  they  underwent  in  performing  this,  and  pther  parts  of 
du^.  During  the  nine  months  thi^  they  remained  in  MexiiQO, 
every  man,  without  any  distinction  between  officers  and  soldiers, 
slept  on  his  arms  in  his  quilted  jacket  and  gorget.  They  lay 
on  matS)  or  straw,  spread  on  the  floor,  and  each  was  obliged  to 
hold  himself  as  alert  as  if  he  had  been  on  guard.  ^  Thb,"  adds 
he,  «  becan^e  so  habitual  to  mc,  that  even  now  in  my  advanced 
age>  I  always  sleep  in  my  clothes,  and  never  in  any  bed.  When 
I  visit  my  Encomienda^  I  reckon  it  suitable  to  my  rank,  to  have 
a  bed  carried  along  with  my  other  baggage,  but  I  never  go  into 
it;  but,  according  to  custon^,  I  lie  in  my  clothes,  and  walk  fre* 
quently  during  the  night  into  the  open  air,  to  view  the  stars  as 
I  was  wont  when  \xi  service."    Cap.  108. 


NOTE  CXI.  p.  439. 

Cortes  himself,  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  emperor,  does 
not  explain  the  motives  which  induced  him  either  to  condemn 
Qualpopoca  to  the  flames,  or  to  put  Montezuma  in  irons.  I(a- 
mus.  iiL  236.  B.  Diaz  is  silent  with  respect  to^s  reasons  for 
the  former ;  and  the  only  cause  he  assigns  for  the  latter  was^ 
that  he  might  meet  with  no  interruption  in  executiug  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  Qualpopoca,  c.  xcv.  p.  75.  But  as 
Montezuma  was  his  pris(Mier,  and  absolutely  in  his  power,  he 
had  no  reason  to  dread  him,  and  the  insult  offered  to  that  mon- 
arch could  have  no  effect  but  to  irritate  him  unnecessarily.  Go- 
inara  supposes,  that  Cortes  had  no  other  object  than  to  occupy 
VOL.  I,  67 
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MonletumH  with  his  own  distress  and  sufbrings,  that  he  wig^^ 
giye  less  attention  -  to  what  befel  Qualpopoca.  Croii.  c.  89. 
Herrera  adopts  the  same  opinion.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  viiL  c,  9.  Bm 
it  seems  an  odd  expedient,  in  order  to  make  a  person  bear  amt 
injury,  to  load  him  with  another  that  is  greater.  De.S<^  ima- 
gines, that  Cortes  had  nothing  else  in  view  thaai  feo  intimidate 
Montezuma,  so  that  he  might  make  no  attempt  to  rescue  the 
victims  from  their  fate ;  but  the  spirit  of  that  noonarch  was  so 
submissive,  and  he  had  so  tamely  given  up  the  prisoners  to  the 
disposal  of  Cortes,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  any  <^)po- 
sition  from  him.  If  the  explanadon  which  I  have  attempted  to 
give  of  Cortes's  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  be  not  adnutted, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  tiiey  must  be  reckoned  among  the  wanton 
and  barbarous  acts  of  oppression  which  occur  too  often  in  the 
hbtory  of  the  conquest  of  America. 


NOTE  CXII.  p.  443. 

De  Solis  asserts,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  that  the  propoaitkMi  of  doing 
homi^  to  the  King  of  Spain^  came  from  Montexuma  himself 
and  was  made  in  order  to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  depart  out  of 
his  dominions.  He  describes  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  as  if 
it  had  been  founded  on  a  scheme  of  profound  policy,  and  exe- 
cuted with  such  refined  addi^ess,  as  to  deceive  Cortes  himselL 
But  there  is  no  hint  or  circumstance  in  the  contempoi^ary  his- 
torians, Coites,  Diaz,  or  Gomara,  to  justify  this  theory.  Mon- 
tezuma, on  other  ocasions,  discovered  no  such  extent  of  art  and 
abilities.  The  anguish  which  he  felt  in  performing  this  hum- 
bling ceremony  is  natural,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  invol- 
untary. But  according  to  the  theory  of  De  Solis,  which  sup- 
pcwes  that  Montezuma  was  executing  what  he  himself  had  pro- 
posed, to  have  assumed  an  appeai*ance  of  sorrow,  would  have 
been  preposterous  and  incon^stent  with  his  own  design  rf  <le- 
ceiving  the  Spaniards. 


NOTE  CXIII.  p.  445. 

In  several  of  the  provinces,  the  Spaniards  with  all  their  in- 
dustry and  influence,  could  collect  no  gold.    In  others,  thcr 
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procured  only  a  fsw  tiMk^ts  bf  smiil  i^ue.  MtfaMMtaoL  aft« 
sured  Cortes,  that  tlie  preBent  wbich  be  offered  to  tile  Ung  of 
Caotik,  after  doiag  homage,  contiated  of  all  the  IreaBtBEre  amu- 
sed by  hh  fa&er;  and  told  him  €hat  he  had  already  dMtribiited 
the  rest  of  his  gold  aEnd  jewels  among  tiie 'Spaniards.  B.  XMax, 
c  104.  Oomara  relates,  that  all  the  silver  celleetdd  amounted 
to  500  marks.  Cron.  c.  93.  This  agrees  iritfa  the  account  ghen 
hy  Coruss,  that  the  royal  #fth  of  vAvtr  was  100  marks.  Eelat. 
3S9,  B.  So  that  the  sum  total  <sf  sil?er  tras  only  4000  (Minces» 
at^ie  rate  of  eight  ounces  a  mark,  nrhich  demonstrates  the 
proportion  of  silver  to  pM  to  have  been  exceedingly  snUall. 


IffOtE  CXIV.  p.  445. 

Oe  Soils,  Hb.  iv.  c.  1.  calls  hi  question  the  truth  of  this  tran- 
saction, from  no  better  reason  than  that  it  was  inccosistent  with 
that  prudence  which  distinguishes  the  character  of  Cortes.  But 
he  ought  to  have  recoHected  the  impetuosity  of  his  zeal  at 
Tlascak,  which  was  no  less  imprudent.  He  asserts,  that  the 
evidence  for  it  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  B<  Diaz  del  Castil- 
loy  of  Gomara,  and  of  Herrera.  They  all  concur  indeed,  in 
mentioning  this  inconsiderate  step  which  Cortes  took :  and  they 
had  good  reason  to  do  so,  for  Cortes  himself  relates  this  exploit 
in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor,  and  seems  to  glory  in  it.^ 
Cort  Relat.  Ramus,  iii  140,  D.  This  is  one  instance,  among 
many,  of  De  Solis's  having  consulted  with  little  attention  the 
letters  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  from  which  the  most  authentic 
information  with  respect  to  his  operations  must  be  derived. 


NOTE  CXV.  p.  448. 

Herrera  and  De  Solis  suppose,  that  Velasquez  was  encour- 
aged to  equip  this  armament  against  Cortes,  by  the  accounts 
which  he  received  from  Spain  concerning  the  reception  of  the 
agents  sent  by  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  warmth  with 
which  Fonseca  bishop  oi  Burgos  had  espoused  his  interest,  and 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ix. 
c.  1 8.  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c  5.  But  the  chronological  order  of 
events  refutes  this  supposition.     Portocarrcro  and  Montejo  sail^ 
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ed  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  26,  1519.    Herrera,  dec.  iL  lib.  ▼.  c. 

4.  They  landed  at  St  Lucar  in  October,  according  ta  Herrera, 
ibid.  But  P.  Martyr,  who  attended  the  court  at  that  time,  and 
communicated  every  occurrence  of  moment  to  lus  correspoo- 
dents  day  by  day,  mentions  the  arrival  of  these  agents  for  the 
first  time  in  December,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  recent  event 
EfHSt  450.  All  the  historians  agree,  that  the  ag;ents  of  Cortes 
had  their  first  au(fience  of  the  Emperor  at  Tordesillas,  when  he 
vent  to  that  town  to  visit  his  mother  in  his  way  to  St  Jago  de 
Compostella.    Herrera,dec.  ii.  lib.  v/c.  4-    DeSolis,  lib.  iv.  c 

5.  But  the  emperor  set  out  from  Valladolid  for  TordesiHas,  on 
the  nth  of  March,  1520,  and  P.  Martyr  mentions  his  having 
seen  at  that  time  the  presents  made  to  Charies.  Epst  1655. 
The  armament  under  Narvaez  s^led  from  Cuba  in  April,  1 520. 
It  is  manifest,  then,  that  Velasquez  could  not  receive  any  ac- 
count of  what  passed  in  this  interview  at  TordesUIas  previous  to 
bis  hostile  preparations  against  Cortes.  Ifis  real  motives  seem 
to  be  those  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  patent  appointing  him 
Melantado  of  New  Spain,  with  such  ext^isive  powers,  bears 
date  November  13,  1519.  Herrera,  dec  ii.  fib.  ilL  c.  11.  He 
nught  receive  it  about  the  beginning  of  Januaiy.  Cromara  takes 
notice^  that  as  soon  as  this  patent  was  delivered  to  lum,  he  be« 
gan  to  equip  a  fleet  and  to  levy  fi>rces.    Cron.  c.  96. 
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